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EASTERN EUROPE 


Czechoslovakia, Ulbricht, 


and the German Problem 


By Melvin Croan 


very citizen of the GDR _ will understand, 
just by glancing at the map, that an_ intolerable 
situation would have been created for our republic 
and the other fraternal socialist countries if antiso- 
cialist forces, especially those inspired by West 
German imperialism, could have pursued their counter- 
revolutionary activities from the south, that is, from 
our very flank. 


With that bluntly geopolitical argument, the East 
German party organ Neues Deutschland informed its 
readers of the invasion of Czechoslovakia, declaring 
that it had been undertaken at the behest of un- 
named Czechoslovak “personalities” in order to put 
an end to “the aggravated rightist course of a group 
in the leadership of the CPCS headed by A. Dub- 
cek.” * Apparently not all GDR citizens fully under- 
stood. For several days after the invasion, hundreds 


1 Neues Deutschland, Aug. 21, 1968. 
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of East Germans visited the Czechoslovak Embassy 
in East Berlin to express their solidarity with the 
Dubcek regime. Others, sons and daughters of 
highly placed SED party officials among them, be- 
haved even more audaciously; they scrawled pro- 
tests on walls and distributed homemade leaflets 
which stated that “nobody is too stupid to think 
for himself.” ? The rub, of course, was that the 
Ulbricht leadership had been thinking for itself. Its 
official rationale for the action against Czechoslo- 
vakia only too aptly mirrored conclusions that had 
been reached long before: Czechoslovakia’s internal 
reforms were thoroughly objectionable, not only 
because they might prove contagious, but also be- 
cause they might lead to a major breach in the wall 
of hostility which the Warsaw Pact had raised 
against West Germany. 

Prague’s “springtime of freedom” had thus re- 
awakened the East German regime’s two deepest 
anxieties. The first—dread of domestic infection— 
dates back to 1956, when, to prevent anything like 


2 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 24, 1968. 


a repetition of the June 1953 uprising, the SED 
leadership had been obliged to bury all differences 
of opinion within its own ranks in order to take 
determined measures toward quelling the unrest 
which had spread from Poland and Hungary. Ever 
since that time, Ulbricht and his associates have 
been constantly scanning neighboring horizons for 
any sign of impending trouble. In the case of 
Czechoslovakia, they spotted it as early as May 
1963, at the Liblice literary conference which “reha- 
bilatated” Franz Kafka—long considered to be 
among the most “decadent” of writers. Indeed, 
innumerable SED post-invasion commentaries have 
pointed to East Germany’s early vigilance with evi- 
dent satisfaction.* And in February 1964, when 
the SED Politburo pounced on Professor Robert 
Havemann—the most consistent and courageous 
East German spirit of the 1960’s—it sought to estab- 
lish a connection between his critical opinions and 
“certain revisionist theories emanating from 
Prague,” theories which were likened to “rotten 
eggs” that the SED would not allow “to be placed 
in its nest.” # 


The West German Bogey 


At about the same time that the East German 
regime began to grow apprehensive over intellectual 
ferment in Czechoslovakia, it exhibited the first un- 
mistakable symptoms of its other, no less serious fear 
that its East European allies might show themselves 
lax toward West Germany—a prospect that, in turn, 
conjured up the larger specter of the GDR’s even- 
tual international isolation. One need only recall 
East Berlin’s nervous reaction to Bonn’s first small 
steps toward rapprochement with Eastern Europe. 


3 See the remarks of Klaus Gysi, GDR Minister of Culture, 
in Neues Deutschland, Aug. 29, 1968, and the three-part series 
“Die geistigen Vorreiter der Konterrevolution,” ibid., Sept. 10, 
11, and 12, 1968, as well as the remarks of Ulbricht at the 9th 
SED Central Committee plenum, ibid., Oct. 25, 1968. 


4 Ibid. Feb. 13, 1964. Although expelled from the SED in 
March 1964 and fired from his university appointment, Have- 
mann has nonetheless continued to speak out. In May 1968, he 
warmly endorsed the Czechoslovak reforms as portending a 
“radical and uncompromising breakthrough to socialist demo- 
eracy.” (Svet v obrazech, Prague, May 21, 1968.) In October 
1968, his two teenage sons were among those convicted of 
“anti-state activities” consisting of “smearing buildings with 
inciting slogans, manufacturing leaflets, and _ distributing 
them,” all in connection with Czechoslovakia. The defense 
counsel, we are informed, “drew attention to the damaging 
influence which had been exerted upon these young people,” 
but to no avail. The court handed down the sentences re- 
jeeps by the public prosecutor; Neues Deutschland, Oct. 29, 
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As begun in 1963, these aimed at nothing more 
ambitious than the establishment of cultural and 
commercial ties, including the exchange of trade 
missions. But no sooner had the first trade agree- 
ments been signed than East Germany felt impelled 
to warn its allies against the Federal Republic’s 
alleged intention of using trade to undermine the 
“socialist development” of the East European coun- 
tries, to annex West Berlin, and—last but not least 
—to outflank the GDR politically.° The very same 
note of alarm was sounded recurrently over the 
next several years, even though this was a period 
during which West German foreign policy suffered 
from virtual paralysis. It became decidedly shrill 
with the announcement of fresh initiatives toward 


Eastern Europe by the Grand Coalition Government 
which took office in Bonn at the end of 1966. 


The main elements of the Kiesinger-Brandt gov- 
ernment’s new Eastern Policy—its willingness to 
establish full diplomatic relations with the East 
European states, its readiness to initiate talks with 
the East German authorities about all matters short 
of formal diplomatic recognition, and its eagerness 
to improve relations with the Soviet Union—need 
no elaboration here.’ Suffice it to point out that, 
behind the reorientation of West German policy 
lay the new government’s conviction that only 
through the Federal Republic’s active association 
with the quest for detente in Europe could there be 
any realistic hope for eventual progress toward 
national reunification. That very consideration, 
however, gave the Ulbricht regime cause for re- 
newed alarm. Even before the Soviet leaders had 
made up their own minds to resist Bonn’s new 
Eastern policy, the SED rushed to denounce it as 
a continuation of “the previous aggressive revanch- 
ist policy of West German imperialism,” rendered 
the more dangerous because it would be managed 
“somewhat more craftily.” * 

Pankow’s counter-strategy to Bonn’s revised East- 
ern policy was twofold. First, the GDR escalated its 
demands upon the Federal Republic to the point 
of seeking full diplomatic recognition, which was 
bound to be rejected, and refused offers to negotiate 


5 Cf. the statement of Willi Stoph, then acting Chairman of 
the GDR Council of Ministers, Neues Deutschland, Nov. 15, 
1963. 

6 For a fuller discussion, see the present author’s “Bonn and 
Pankow: Intra-German Politics,” Survey (London), No. 67, 
April 1968. 

7 These were the remarks of GDR Foreign Minister Otto 
Winzer as given over East Berlin television on December 4, 
1966, that is, before the Grand Coalition had even made its 
program public. 


about anything less. Secondly, the East German 
leadership redoubled its efforts to stiffen East Euro- 
pean resistance to West German overtures and, in 
fact, sought to block any rapprochement whatsoever 
unless the Federal Republic first recognized the 
GDR.* These efforts enjoyed active Soviet backing, 
especially after Rumania’s establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Federal Republic in early 
1967, to which the GDR responded by concluding 
a series of bilateral treaties of “friendship, coopera- 
tion, and mutual assistance” with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, 
by virtue of her crucial geopolitical position, inevi- 
tably became the object of particularly close East 
German surveillance. 


Whither Prague? 


So long as Novotny was in command, Czechoslo- 
vakia appeared to be a reliable component of the 
“iron triangle” which was meant to link the GDR, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia into a solid phalanx 
against the Federal Republic. To be sure, in August 
1967, toward the end of the Novotny era, Prague 
did agree to the exchange of trade missions with 
West Germany, but only on rather restrictive terms 
and as virtually the last of the East European states 
to enter into this kind of agreement. What was 
Pankow’s guarantee, however, that a different 
Czechoslovak leadership, more responsive to public 
opinion, would maintain the desired degree of rigid 
opposition to West Germany? In the event, no 
amount of official assurances on the part of Prague’s 
reform leaders managed to allay East German sus- 
picions. On numerous occasions Dubcek and his 
associates reiterated Czechoslovakia’s unconditional 
endorsement of the GDR’s claims to the interna- 
tional status of a separate German state, and they 
also proclaimed their every intention of honoring 
Czechoslovakia’s commitments under the Warsaw 
Treaty. But could the new men in Prague be 
counted on to resist domestic pressures for an im- 
provement of relations with West Germany? In- 
deed, was it not in their own economic interest to 
seek better relations? And did they not go on 
record as being very much in favor of a relaxation 


8 This position has been labelled a “Hallstein Doctrine in 
reverse”—a reference to the West German policy, now dis- 
carded, which precluded the Federal Republic’s establishment 
of diplomatic relations with any state (save the USSR) that 
maintained them with the GDR. See Theo Sommer, “Bonn 
Changes Course,” Foreign Affairs, April 1967. 


of tensions in Europe and in this connection seri- 
ously deviate from the East German (and Soviet) 
contention that the Federal Republic represented a 
“hotbed of militarism, revanchism, and _neo- 
Nazism”? ° 

Given all these considerations, as well as the 
SED’s palpable distaste for the purely domestic 
programs of the new Czechoslovak leadership, a 
deterioration of East German-Czechoslovak relations 
was inevitable. The deterioration began in earnest 
at the end of March 1968, when Kurt Hager, a 
ranking SED ideologist, openly ascribed the trend 
of Czechoslovak developments to West German 
influences and singled out Josef Smrkovsky for per- 
sonal attack.*° This not only precipitated a not- 
able diplomatic incident, but also prompted the 
newly unfettered Czechoslovak mass media to un- 
precedented criticism of the East Germans for their 
interference in Prague’s internal affairs and their 
tendentious presentation of Czechoslovakia’s re- 
forms. If the tightly controlled East German media 
refrained from countering the attack immediately, 
that was partly in order to deny the East German 
population too intimate a glimpse into the dispute. 
In any case, the restraint proved short-lived. As 
soon as the Soviet press opened up its major barrage 
late last spring against “counterrevolutionary ele- 
ments” in Czechoslovakia, the SED followed with 
salvos of its own, including a concoction about 
American tanks on Czechoslovak soil.** At the same 
time, the East German regime took additional pro- 
phylactic measures. It began jamming German-lan- 
guage broadcasts from Prague, banned the Czecho- 
slovak German-language weekly, Volkszeitung, and 
restricted the travel of East Germans to the CSSR, 
which they had hitherto visited in large numbers. 
The ensuing SED polemics, with their growing 
emphasis on the “dangers of counterrevolution” and 
their heavy-handed insistence on the machinations 


9 Thus, for example, the April 1968 Action Program de- 
clared: “We will proceed on the basis of the existence of two 
German states as well as the necessity of supporting the realis- 
tic forces in the Federal Republic.” 

10 Neues Deutschland, March 27, 1968. 

11 The tank alarm was sounded by the semi-official Berliner 
Zeitung on May 9 and was repeated the following day in the 
youth organ, Junge Welt, as well as by the organs of two of 
the GDR’s minor political parties, Neue Zeit (CDU) and 
National-Zeitung (NDP). Neues Deutschland devoted itself to 
more serious business. On May 9, it reproduced Literaturnaia 
gazeta’s attack on Jan Prochazka. On May 11, it featured an 
original attack on two Czech academics who had taken part in 
a roundtable discussion sponsored by West German Radio. On 
May 12, it carried a major indictment of a number of Czecho- 
slovak writers and on May 24 ran a full-fledged diatribe by its 
assistant editor implicating the West Germans in the Czecho- 
slovak reforms. 


of “West German imperialism,” tend to support 


Western press reports to the effect that already by 
early summer Ulbricht was in favor of taking the 
most stringent steps against the Dubcek regime. 


Ulbricht’s Role 


But what should one make of the contention that 
Ulbricht was “the prime mover” behind the Soviet 
decision to invade Czechoslovakia? Various West- 
ern commentators jumped to this conclusion right 
after the event, and some still hold to it; some even 
feel that the SED leadership has attained the status 
of “equal partnership” with the men in the Kremlin, 
so that the GDR must now be reckoned with as a 
“dominant factor” in Central European politics. In 
the opinion of this author, it would be a mistake to 
exaggerate either Ulbricht’s post-invasion influence 
upon the Kremlin or his role in the decision to 
intervene. 

That decision, as Richard Lowenthal has cogently 
argued, should be regarded less as a hasty improvi- 
sation than as the culmination of certain basic 
trends in the foreign and domestic policies of the 
Soviet collective leadership over a preceding period 
of almost two years.” In the realm of Soviet foreign 
policy, the trend was toward preserving the cohesion 
of Moscow’s Eastern European power sphere, which 
dictated an uncompromisingly tough stand against 
West Germany. With respect to Soviet domestic 
policy, the emphasis was on preserving a rigidly 
disciplinarian dictatorship, and this also predis- 
posed the Soviet leadership against the reformers 
in Prague. In both respects, the interests of the East 
German political elite were in basic alignment with 
those of the Soviet hierarchy. To that extent at 
least, the Kremlin may have been receptive to 
Ulbricht’s counsel. If, however, as has also been 
persuasively argued, the military plans for the in- 
vasion were prepared well in advance and only 
awaited the appropriate political pretext for their 
implementation, Ulbricht’s role seems to have been 
marginal at best. To borrow from the vocabulary 
of American politics, the term “stalking-horse” 
might well fit the bill. 

Consider what transpired. After the August 3, 
1968 meeting at Bratislava, where the Warsaw Pact 
“loyalists” ratified the agreements reached at 
Cierna, Ulbricht immediately summoned the Volks- 


12 Richard Lowenthal, “The Sparrow in the Cage,” Problems 
of Communism, November-December, 1968. 
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kammer, East Germany’s pseudo-parliament, into 
extraordinary session. The agenda consisted of a 
single item: “the struggle for European security.” 
Ulbricht’s speech was remarkably moderate in tone 
with respect to West Germany, and his proposals 
for an exchange of high level missions between the 
GDR and the Federal Republic and an expansion of 
their trade relations seemed to offer hope that the 
SED might have swung around, at last, to accep- 
tance of a detente in divided Germany. This, at 
least, was the hope of Bonn, which found Ulbricht’s 
proposals “interesting.” In retrospect, however, it 
seems clear that these proposals amounted to little 
more than a tactical maneuver meant to set the stage 
for Ulbricht’s ensuing confrontation with Dubcek at 
Karlovy Vary on August 13. In his fresh guise of 
moderation and reasonableness toward the Federal 
Republic, the East German party leader could press 
the Czechoslovak reformers for a solemn undertak- 
ing that they would refrain from unilateral deal- 
ings with the West Germans, or, that failing, bring 
back conclusive evidence of a serious violation of 
the “spirit of Bratislava.” 


Face to Face 


The circumstances of the Karlovy Vary meeting 
could scarcely have been less propitious. After all 
that had gone before, Czechoslovak public opinion 
was understandably resentful of the Ulbricht visit, 
and Prague’s leaders appreciated this only too well. 
Moreover, Dubcek himself had presumably been 
encouraged by Tito—who was visiting Prague while 
the Volkskammer was in session—to stand up for 
his rights. 

What passed between Dubcek and Ulbricht in 
camera can only be surmised. But the communiqué 
issued at the conclusion of their meeting contained 
only a passing reference to the opposition of both 
parties to “revanchism, militarism, and neo-Nazism” 
in West Germany—the “‘atmosphere of candor” said 
to have characterized their discussions apparently 
produced little else on which they could agree. Their 
differences were, however, quite evident in the joint 
press conference that followed. Dubcek, for his 
part, emphasized that Czechoslovakia was strong 
enough to defend its border with West Germany 
alone.’* Ulbricht, on the other hand, went out of 


18 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 14, 1968. Dubcek’s 
remark was omitted from the press conference version that 
appeared in Neues Deutschland. 


his way to restate the conditions that would have 
to be met before Czechoslovakia could even consider 
establishing diplomatic relations with the Federal 
Republic. Feigning surprise at learning of certain 
past irregularities in Czechoslovak public life, such 
as official censorship and the absence of the secret 
ballot in party elections, he suggested that the 
GDR’s political experience be taken as a guide to 
correct procedures. Finally, in what can only be 
regarded as a heavy dose of cynicism, Ulbricht bade 
the Czechoslovak press representatives adieu with 
best wishes for the development of their “socialist 
consciousness” and told them it was high time for 
him to go on summer holiday.” 

Whether or not he actually took such a holiday, 
it must be assumed that upon his return to Berlin 
Ulbricht immediately conveyed a completely nega- 
tive reading of the Czechoslovak situation to Mos- 
cow and then awaited further developments. But 
Ulbricht’s report was surely only one among several 
considerations which the Soviet leaders weighed 
before reaching the conclusion that Dubcek was 
either unwilling or unable to live up to their under- 
standing of the obligations upon which he had 
entered at Cierna and Bratislava. In any event, 
Moscow was independently aware of Dubcek’s fail- 
ure to remuzzle the Czechoslovak media and to make 
“appropriate” changes in the party and state lead- 
ership; furthermore, the most objectionable features 
of the Czechoslovak reform program seemed likely 
to be ratified at the impending Slovak and national 
party congresses. 

All these things pointed to the imperative neces- 
sity of striking the long-prepared blow without fur- 
ther delay. If, in fact, the die was finally cast only 
after Karlovy Vary, it surely was not at Ulbricht’s 
urging alone. 


After the Invasion 


By the same token, although the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia has unquestionably altered impor- 
tant aspects of the German problem, it has scarcely 
transformed the SED regime into the ultimate ar- 
biter of Central European politics, much less ele- 
vated it to equal partnership with the Kremlin. To 
be sure, Ulbricht has found repeated occasion to 
celebrate last August’s military action as a shining 
example of Soviet-East German military coopera- 
tion, to the apparent downgrading of the roles 


14 Neues Deutschland, Aug. 14, 1968. 


played by the other Warsaw Pact participants."° It 
is also true that in sternly lecturing the Czechoslo- 
vaks on their past errors and continued shortcom- 
ings, the East German First Secretary has once 
again held up the GDR as a model of political sta- 
bility and economic efficiency and has presumed to 
recommend his country’s experience as “very im- 
portant for all progressive forces in the CSSR who 
are looking for an orientation on the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism.” '® Moreover, as if to end once 
and for all any tendency to look to the West for 
economic assistance, Ulbricht has proclaimed the 
necessity of constructing socialism “on the basis of 
one’s own resources” as a doctrinal imperative. 
And, lest this be misconstrued, he hastened to point 
out that this had nothing in common with “the 
ridiculous drivel about national autonomy,” but 
meant rather the intensification of economic and 
scientific ties among the socialist states, and between 
the GDR and the USSR in particular.’ Finally, 
ever since August 1968, the SED has been second 
to none in rebuking the various Communist critics 
of the occupation of Czechoslovakia. In this con- 
nection, the East German party leaders have not 
only effusively reaffirmed their own unshakable 
allegiance to the Soviet Union, they have also re- 
newed demands for the closest possible international 
coordination under Soviet leadership and, in one 
instance, broached the desirability of reestablishing 
an organization of the Cominform type, “at least 
for the community of European socialist coun- 
tries.” ** 


Party Primacy 


In addition to calling for international discipline 
and coordination, Ulbricht has been retrenching the 
domestic authority of his own SED. In recent years 
many scholarly analysts were inclined to regard the 
GDR as an increasingly rational socio-economic 
order, directed by a small political clique whose 
ideological protestations had come to appear less 


15 Cf. Ulbricht’s remarks to 1968 graduates of the GDR’s 


military academies, Newes Deutschland, Oct. 18, 1968, and his 
speech to the 9th SED Central Committee plenum, ibid., Oct. 
25, 1968. By way of contrast, however, it should be noted that 
while East German troops were stationed in Czechoslovakia, 
their role was, if anything, played down. Can anyone doubt the 
reason? 

16 Neues Deutschland, Oct. 25, 1968. 

17 [bid. 

18 Cf. the remarks of A. Kurella to the 9th SED Central 
Committee plenum, Neues Deutschland, Oct. 24, 1968. 


insistent and inflexible. On the basis of this assess- 
ment, some Western commentators anticipated the 
gradual devolution of decision-making prerogatives 
to a de-ideologized managerial-technical “counter- 
elite.” *° But now that Ulbricht is convinced that 
in Czechoslovakia the “counterrevolution” went 
hand in hand with the rise of “counter-elites,” he is 
more than ever concerned about the party’s monop- 
oly of power. Indeed, in the SED’s major doméstic 
pronouncements of the immediate post-invasion 
period, which Ulbricht expressly urged be studied 
in toto, one point has been hammered home: if the 
party’s primacy is not to be lost, it must be vigor- 
ously asserted. 

A dictatorship on the defensive may choose to 
exercise its power in peculiar ways. Theoretical 
consistency is the very last thing to expect of it. 
Thus, while engaging in a certain amount of self- 
congratulation about the “moral and political unity” 
of the East German population, the SED leadership 
also insists that “the disappearance of attempts to 
restore the power of capital” must not be mistaken 
for “the end of class antagonism.” ”° Such theo- 
retical ambiguities do not, however, obscure the 
party’s basic intentions. The SED, maintaining that 
“the creeping poison of bourgeois ideology is first 
and foremost directed against the Marxist-Leninist 
party and its revolutionary ideology and_prac- 
tice,” ** has gone on record as being unalterably 
opposed not only to any form of political pluralism 
but also to any increased autonomy in the sphere 
of industrial management. In fact, it fell to Giinter 
Mittag, the very member of the political elite who 
seemed most to embody managerial-technocratic 
attributes, to champion the “leading role of the 
party.” ** This he did in the course of a stinging 
rebuke to Giinther Kohlmey, a prominent East 
German economist who found himself in trouble a 
decade ago for “revisionist” omissions with respect 
to party control. Now it would appear that this 
“counter-elite” will have to develop a_ healthier 


19 See, for example, Peter Christian Ludz, Partei Elite im 
Wandel (Koln and Opladen, 1968) which juxtaposes a “coun- 
terelite” to the “strategic clique” in the GDR and describes its 
political process as one of “consultative authoritarianism.” For 
a less social-scientific, more journalistic presentation along 
similar lines, see Ernst Richert, Die DDR-Elite oder Unsere 
Partner von morgen?, Reinbeck bei Hamburg, 1968. 

0 See Ulbricht’s major doctrinal exegesis entitled “The Role 
of the Socialist State in the Formation of the Developed Social 
System of Socialism,” delivered at the Walter Ulbricht German 
Academy of State and Law, and published in Neues Deutsch- 
land, Oct. 16, 1968. 

21 [bid. 

22 See Mittag’s remarks to the 9th SED Central Committee 
plenum, Neues Deutschland, Oct. 27, 1968. 
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respect for the disciplinary value of ideological 
guidance and supervision. 

In the ever sensitive cultural realm, which has 
been held in a straitjacket ever since the end of 
1965, the regime has vowed to tighten up even 
more. Every last trace of “capitalist decadence”’ is 
to be eradicated, so that the GDR’s “socialist na- 
tional culture,” once rid of vestigial Westernisms, 
may the more readily fuse into “socialist world 
culture.” °° 

Consider as well the regime’s tightening grasp on 
the younger generation. On the one hand, the SED 
recently mobilized members of its official youth and 
paramilitary organizations and put them on public 
display, under the strictest bureaucratic supervision, 
in the guise of “today’s young revolutionaries.” On 
the other, it arranged swift trials for those young- 
sters who had the temerity to protest against the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, meted out stiff sen- 
tences and, to top it off, sought to divert public 
attention from the entire affair by staging a major 
outcry against the alleged persecution of students 
in West Germany. 

What all this adds up to is less a picture of 
dynamism than of a rigid dictatorship—once again 
obviously distrustful of its own subjects and more 
than ever bent on insulating them from potentially 
disruptive outside influences. Small wonder, then, 
that the SED leadership should now experience 
genuine stirrings of the old “proletarian interna- 
tionalism,” with its implications of abounding fidel- 
ity to the Kremlin. In fact, loyalty to the Soviet 
Union has always provided Ulbricht and his old 
guard with one of their most important psycho- 
logical props; it has served them as a kind of ersatz 
patriotism, pathetic perhaps, but nonetheless under- 
standable, considering the special difficulties the 
SED has had to face as the result of Germany’s 
enforced division. But it hardly follows that the 
Ulbricht leadership has now secured greater lever- 
age on Moscow. Unless the decomposition of the 
Soviet leadership has gone much further than all 
available evidence would seem to suggest, a decisive 
role for Ulbricht in Central Europe seems highly 
unlikely, especially with respect to Germany itself, 
where the East-West confrontation is most direct 
and is a game played for the highest possible inter- 
national stakes. 


23 See the speech of the GDR Minister of Culture, Klaus 


Gysi, at the 13th plenum of the State Council, ibid., Oct. 19, 
1968, and Ulbricht’s remarks at the 9th SED Central Committee 
plenum, ibid., Oct. 25, 1968. 


This is not, however, to argue that East German 
anxieties and ambitions can be dismissed as of no 
consequence. On the contrary, to the extent that 
these views may reenforce the Soviet leaders’ own 
inclinations, they can be quite important. As long 
as a common defensive-isolationist mood prevails 
in East Berlin and Moscow, neither is likely to 
advance, or even seriously consider, constructive 
proposals for a relaxation of tensions within Ger- 
many. If anything, both are only too liable to re- 
new efforts to undermine West Germany’s domestic 
political stability and weaken its ties to the West. 


The Implications for Bonn 


However one looks at it, the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia was a blow to the Federal Republic’s 
Eastern Policy and a setback to West German hopes 
for progress toward eventual national reunification. 
As such, it was bound to have domestic political 
repercussions. To be sure, the Kiesinger-Brandt 
government has stated its intention of pursuing the 
quest for detente “without illusions,” and _ that 
course still appears to enjoy solid public support. 
But from the right wing of the West German politi- 
cal arena voices have been heard to denounce 
detente as an utterly pernicious policy. And from 
the left, critics have risen to denounce Bonn for not 
having gone further to accommodate Soviet interests 
and to demand that the Federal Republic now ex- 
tend full diplomatic recognition to the GDR.** That 
this situation is a constant invitation to outside 
exploitation goes almost without saying. 

Two recent examples should suggest what is at 
stake. Let us take, first, Ulbricht’s remark to the 
Fifth Polish Party Congress last November to the 


24 See, for an extreme example, the declaration signed by a 
large group of German intellectuals who contend that a major 
share of responsibility for the Soviet intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia falls on the Federal Republic. In their view, because 
West Germany refuses to recognize the GDR, its “diplomatic 
feelers to Rumania and Czechoslovakia” could only have ap- 
peared as “a policy of ‘disrupting the socialist camp,’ isolating 
the GDR, and disguised political aggression against the 
USSR”: “Erklarung zur politischen Situation in Mitteleuropa,” 
Die Zeit (Hamburg), Nov. 29, 1968. What is particularly 
objectionable about this line of reasoning is its confusion 
between cause and effect. No policy of Bonn’s brought about 
the political reforms in Prague, and it is highly questionable 
whether a different policy on the part of the Federal Republic 
could have staved off Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia. As 
to formal diplomatic recognition of the GDR, what is to guaran- 
tee that it would lead to a relaxation of tensions? 


effect that West Germany’s Social Democratic lead- 
ers had privately promised West German diplomatic 
recognition of the GDR only to go back on their 
word.” Surely this was nothing more than a blatant 
attempt to disrupt Bonn’s Grand Coalition by en- 
couraging those West German politicians who were 
trying at that moment to prove the existence of 
some sort of collusion between the SPD and the 
SED. Another case in point is the reemergence last 
September, only a month after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, of a legalized West German Com- 
munist Party with a new official designation (Ger- 
man Communist Party, DKP, rather than Commu- 
nist Party of Germany, KPD) but under the same 
old leadership. For some time, officials in Bonn had 
been giving serious attention to the matter of how 
best to circumvent the West German Supreme 
Court’s 1956 ban on the KPD so as to restore the 
Communist party to legality as an earnest of Bonn’s 
desire to withdraw from the Cold War. More re- 
cently, they had begun considering whether to 
institute proceedings toward outlawing the radical 
right party, the NPD (German Nationalist Party). 
Is it really too far-fetched to suggest that it was 
in Moscow’s interest to press for the legalization of 
the German Communist Party precisely to forestall 
the demise of the NPD, a tangible symbol of its 
accusations of “neo-Nazism” in the Federal Re- 
public? 

Although perhaps minor in themselves, all such 
developments point to the continued if not increased 
importance of the West German bogeyman to efforts 
aimed at consolidating both internal political order 
in East Germany and Soviet hegemony over its 
entire East European bastion. Considering that 
recent Soviet propaganda has been emphasizing the 
allegedly total failure of the Federal Republic’s 
international policies, it would appear that the men 
in the Kremlin, along with their East German 
protégés, now feel that their interests would be 
well served by the emergence of nationalist frustra- 
tion as a major influence upon West German 
domestic politics. In the final analysis, it is this 
development, more than any other resulting from 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia, which renders 
the German problem not merely as intractable as 
ever, but potentially more dangerous than it has 
been heretofore. 


25 Neues Deutschland, Nov. 13, 1968. 
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I: ‘Towards “Integration’ 


By J. F. Brown 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Below is the first of a two-part 
analysis of contemporary developments in Rumania. 
Here Mr. Brown deals with Bucharest’s domestic 
policies; in our next issue he will discuss the trends 
and implications of Rumanian foreign policy. 


he aim of this essay is to outline the principal 
features of Rumanian domestic policy as they have 
emerged since March 1965, when Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu succeeded Gheorgiu-Dej as First Secretary 
of the Rumanian Communist Party. In all political 
systems, the questions of what policy is pursued 
at any given time and why cannot be understood 
without examining the motives and ambitions of the 
personages involved, and especially the conflicts to 
which they give rise. Nowhere is the connection be- 


tween policy and the struggle for power more cru- 
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cial than in Communist countries, and nowhere 
perhaps has it played so decisive a role as in 
Rumania. Some account, therefore, of Ceausescu’s 
efforts to consolidate his leadership is necessary 
before any analysis of his domestic policy is at- 
tempted. 

Ceausescu’s election to the post of First Secretary 
following the death of Gheorgiu-Dej in March 1965 
came as no surprise either to the party or to the 
population at large. A favorite of the old leader, 
he had long been groomed for this role. Further- 
more, as Central Committee secretary in charge of 
cadres and organization, he had acquired over the 
years a formidable basis of support within the party 
apparat. Yet, at 47, Ceausescu found himself in the 
anomolous position of representing the younger 
generation of Communist officials in a party whose 
upper echelons were still dominated by men of 
Gheorgiu-Dej’s generation. The support he could 
muster from the lower ranks of the apparat was 
offset by the fact that there was no one in the 
Politburo who owed his position to him, and who 
could thus be implicitly counted upon as a reliable 
ally. All of which made it imperative for the new 
First Secretary to proceed with caution and circum- 
spection. 


Quadruple Challenge 


The challenge, or the checks, to Ceausescu’s au- 
thority came—at least potentially—from four 
powerful leaders: Chivu Stoica, Gheorghe Apostol, 
Emil Bodnaras, and Alexandru Draghici. The first 
two had been close associates of Gheorghiu-Dej— 
Stoica as Prime Minister from 1955 to 1961, when 
he was replaced by Ion Gheorghe Maurer, and 
Apostol as First Deputy Premier and former Party 
First Secretary (1954-55). Stoica still retained a 
large following among veteran senior party officials, 
and Apostol—at 52, the youngest member of 
Gheorghui-Dej’s immediate entourage—could count 
on strong backing from the trade union organiza- 
tion, which he had led for several years. The third, 
General Bodnaras, had undergone a virtually unique 
transformation from ‘Muscovite” to nationalist, 
surviving in the process two decades of Rumanian 
political infighting. A restraint rather than a threat 
to Ceausescu, his strength lay in the armed forces 
and in his own prestige and personality. 


But the most serious challenge to Ceausescu was 
posed by Alexandru Draghici, a man who, though 
a little older, was of the same political generation as 
the First Secretary. Draghici could be called 
Ceausescu’s natural rival. Both had entered the 
Central Committee in 1948, and their careers had 
subsequently paralleled each other, with Ceausescu 
rising through the hierarchy of the party apparat 
and Draghici eventually securing control over the 
security services as Minister of the Interior. The 
classic polarization of power in Communist systems 
—the party bureaucracy versus the security appa- 
ratus—was thus personified and dramatized in the 
rise of these two men. 


The immediate problems of position and _privi- 
lege in the post-Dej era were solved by a return to 
the principle of “collective leadership.” With 
Ceausescu as First Secretary, Stoica took over 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s other post as President of the State 
Council (head of state), Maurer remained Premier, 
and Apostol remained—for the time being—the 
only First Deputy Premier. In keeping with this 
division of responsibility, the party statutes were 
altered to prevent one man from combining party 
and government functions on the ground that each 
required full time activity. 


Ceausescu was fortunate in that a party congress 
took place—as previously scheduled—in July 1965, 
only four months after he assumed office. There 
the support he had built up during his years in the 
Secretariat showed to advantage. The Central Com- 
mittee was considerably enlarged, thus making 


Ceausescu the direct patron of many new members. 
Even more significant was an institutional innova- 
tion called the Executive Committee, an intermedi- 
ate body between the Politburo (renamed the 
Standing Presidium) and the Central Committee. 
The establishment of this body certainly had its 
functional and administrative rationale, but its pri- 
mary importance to Ceausescu was that it provided 
him with a new means of promoting his own sup- 
porters and accelerating the implementation of his 
own policy. 

At the same time, however, Ceausescu was unable 
to alter the Standing Presidium to his advantage, 
nor was he able—at so early a juncture—to pack 
the Executive Committee with his own supporters. 
The balance of power within the regime was still 
too delicate for that. But it soon became obvious 
which individuals and—perhaps more important— 
what types of men he favored for his governing 
coterie. Three names merit special mention: Paul 
Niculescu-Mizil, whom he entrusted with the highly 
sensitive tasks of interparty relations and agitation 
and propaganda; Ilie Verdet, who was eventually 
charged with a whole range of economic responsi- 
bilities and now seems a likely successor to Maurer 
as Premier; and Virgil Trofin, Gheorghiu-Dej’s 
youth leader, now in charge of party organization 
and cadres. By 1968, these three men were in the 
Standing Presidium, providing Ceausescu with the 
weight that was necessary to tilt the scales in his 
favor. 


In addition, Ceausescu brought a number of new 
men—almost all under 50 years of age—into 
slightly lower levels of the party and government 
apparatus. They share a number of common char- 
acteristics: ability, the training and outlook of 
administrators rather than technical specialists, and 
loyalty to Ceausescu, who had thrust them into 
positions of relative prominence and prestige. They 
are the forerunners of others who, in the shadow of 
their leader, will personify the character and 
method of Ceausescu’s rule. 


From Strength to Power 


Before Ceausescu could fully organize his own 
team of followers, he had to break the power of his 
rivals. His methods, as it turned out, were both 
firm and subtle. First to be weakened was his prin- 
cipal adversary, Draghici, who was deprived of his 
position at the Ministry of the Interior by being 
elected to the Secretariat at the party congress, 
which made him subject to the “separation of 
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powers” clause in the party statutes referred to 
above. On paper, Draghici still looked powerful 
as a member of the Standing Presidium, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Secretariat. But he had lost 
his control over the security apparatus—which was 
precisely Ceausescu’s intention. A few months 
later, the prestige accruing to Apostol from his 
position as the one and only First Deputy Premier 
was deeply undercut when Bodnaras and Alexandru 
Birladeanu, the man chiefly credited with Ru- 
mania’s economic boom and for several years her 
chief Comecon negotiator, were also made First 
Deputy Premiers. Moreover, by outwardly promot- 
ing these two veterans, Ceausescu may also have 
faciliated the simultaneous promotion to the Stand- 
ing Presidium of Niculescu-Mizil and Verdet, 
thereby beginning the inroads of his own supporters 
into the party’s topmost body. 

But the most significant move against his rivals 
was one that was kept quiet for more than two 
years: the establishment in November 1965 of a 
commission of inquiry into the trial and execution 
of Lucretiu Patrascanu in April 1954.!. Draghici 
had been Minister of the Interior at the time of this 
trial and had drawn up the case against Patrascanu 
on the instructions of Gheorghiu-Dej; Apostol, 
Bodnaras, and Stoica had all been members of the 


1 Decision of the Rumanian Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation of Some Party Activists, Agerpres, 
April 26, 1968. 

Patrascanu was Rumanian Minister of Justice from 1944 
to 1948, a member of the Communist Party Central Committee 
and, for a short time in 1946, of its Politburo. Immediately 
after the February 1948 congress he was dismissed from his 
posts and in April 1948 arrested. He was finally executed in 
April 1954 on charges of organizing a plot against the regime, 
being an Anglo-American spy, etc. Stefan Foris, rehabilitated 
at the same time as Patrascanu, was Secretary-General of the 
Rumanian CP from 1940 to 1944. He was executed in 1946. 
In addition to Patrascanu and Foris, a number of Communist 
leaders of the interwar period, some of them executed in 
Moscow, were also rehabilitated. 
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Politburo and thus had presumably been acquainted 
with the proceedings. Patrascanu’s death, there- 
fore, became for Ceausescu a decisive weapon in 
the struggle for power. Knowing, as did everyone 
else,” what the findings of the commission would be, 
he waited patiently for two and a half years, thus 
preserving the semblance of a united front vis-a-vis 
the USSR, and finally disclosed the findings only 
in April 1968. 

That timing was of the essence, and that Ceau- 
sescu had indeed been faced with considerable dis- 
sension within the ranks was evidenced by the 
rumbles of discontent that accompanied the gradual 
displacement of the Old Guard during 1966 and 
1967. It was also confirmed, albeit indirectly, by 
Ceausescu himself: in an article published in May 
1967, he warned other “fraternal” parties against 
trying to establish contact with members of the 
Rumanian CP, some of whom would presumably be 
ready to cooperate with outside forces and even 
“participate in actions” against their party’s 
policy.® 

There were grounds enough for the discontent 
revealed in this warning: the power struggle itself; 
the speed and extent of Rumanian defiance of the 
Soviet Union; the mounting campaign for increased 
economic efficiency and the sweeping personnel 
changes it implied; the greater (if still firmly con- 
trolled) permissiveness in public life; the new in- 
roads into the private life of Rumanian citizens— 
e.g., stricter control over abortion and divorce; and 
finally, Ceausescu’s personal behavior—his arro- 
gance and the undoubted cult of personality he was 
building up in the country as a whole. 


On the Offensive 


There was considerable speculation in the sum- 
mer of 1967 as to which “party members” the 
CPSU or some other fraternal party had been seek- 


2 Though Ceausescu can claim, borrowing Novotny’s famous 
phrase, that “he was not in the topmost leadership at the time” 
of Patrascanu’s execution, he was promoted to the Secretariat 
and candidate-membership of the Politburo immediately after 
it. Indeed his current role as the crusader against evil hardly 
squares with his performance and rise under Gheorghiu-Dej. 
For example, at the November-December 1961 CC plenum, 
held after the 22nd CPSU congress, he thoroughly defended 
Gheorghiu-Dej’s role since August 1944, referred to Foris as a 
security agent and savagely attacked Miron Constantinescu, 
purged in 1957 but now rehabilitated. He did not, however, 
attack Patrascanu; Scinteia, Dec. 13, 1961. 

8 Nicolae Ceausescu, “The Leading Role of the Party in the 
Stage of the Completion of the Construction of Socialism”; 
Scinteia, May 7, 1967. 


ing to suborn. It was certainly significant that the 
first public moves against Draghici were made only 
two months after the appearance of Ceausescu’s 
article: the security apparatus was severely criti- 
cized, especially on the basis of its past activities 
(when Draghici was in charge), for acting like a 
“state within a state.” With Ceausescu himself 
issuing the most severe criticism *—so soon after 
his article in Scinteia at that—there was little doubt 
that the First Secretary was taking the offensive not 
only against Draghici but against all who obstructed 
his path to complete ascendancy. 

An important milestone on that path was passed 
in December 1967 at a specially convened National 
Party conference. As part of a major reorganization 
of party and state—the full ramifications of which 
will be discussed later—the conference elected 
Ceausescu to replace Stoica as President of the State 
Council. The party statutes were again changed so 
that Ceausescu could now hold the two offices that 
Gheorghiu-Dej had combined—in utter contradic- 
tion to the “separation of powers” thesis originally 
advanced by Ceausescu himself. Immediately after 
the conference, [lie Verdet was made the only First 
Deputy Premier, thereby strengthening Ceausescu’s 
hold on the government apparatus. (Apostol, ini- 
tially the sole First Deputy Premier, then reduced 
to joint First Deputy, was sent back to his old post 
as trade union chief. ) 

Having thus demonstrated his powers, Ceausescu 
was now able to administer the decisive blow to 
Draghici by producing the incriminating evidence 
against him which the Patrascanu commission had 
been holding in readiness for many months. But 
Ceausescu did not stop there. In an audacious 
move strongly reminiscent of Khrushchev’s denun- 
ciation of Stalin, he implicated Gheorghiu-Dej in 
both the execution of Patrascanu and the “killing” 
in 1946 of Stefan Foris, who had been Secretary- 
General of the Rumanian Party from 1940 to 1944. 
To level such charges against Dej, a man who had 
led the Rumanian Party for two decades—and who 
at his death had virtually achieved the status of 
pater patriae—was a gamble on Ceausescu’s part; 
its aim, no doubt, was to show that the old era was 
definitely over and that a new and more hopeful 
period in Rumanian Communist history had begun. 

At a Central Committee plenum in April 1968, 
Draghici was dismissed from all his positions, with 
the possibility of a future trial left open. Stoica, 
Bodnaras, and Apostol were censured for having 


+ Agerpres, July 18, 1967. 


accepted without question the injustice that had 
been perpetrated on Patrascanu. All three ac- 
cepted the blame, kept their positions, and con- 
tinued to play an active part in public affairs; but 
their authority was seriously undermined, and their 
future was made mose dependent on Ceausescu 
than ever before. 

All in all, the April plenum radically altered the 
situation in the Standing Presidium. With Trofin 
replacing Draghici and thus reinforcing Niculescu- 
Mizil and Verdet; with Bodnaras, Stoica, and 
Apostol under the cloud of the Patrascanu revela- 
tions; and with the two remaining members, Maurer 
and Birladeanu,’ enjoying prestige but little politi- 
cal power, Ceausescu had finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as the virtually unchallenged master 
of Rumania’s political life. 

In his relentless march to power, Ceausescu had 
made liberal use of all the classic weapons of politi- 
cal infighting: the manipulation of factions; insti- 
tutional innovations; a scant regard for constitu- 
tionalism; the advancement of his own claim to 
charismatic leadership at the expense of his prede- 
cessor’s reputation; the assiduous cultivation of 
friends, allies, and subalterns; and finally, the ruth- 
less use of political blackmail as a means of de- 
moralizing and crushing his opponents. If success 
is the measure of political greatness, Nicolae 
Ceausescu may certainly be regarded as one of the 
outstanding politicians of recent times. 


The Foundations of Policy 


Rumanian policy today—domestic and foreign— 
rests squarely on two major principles: first, an 
intense nationalism, about which more will be said 
further on; and second, “integration”—which is 
simply a variant of the Bolshevik notion of undi- 
luted centralism extended to all areas of public life 
and implemented with all the means available to a 
modern Communist dictatorship. Under Ceausescu, 
perhaps even more than under his predecessors, the 
ruling party holds itself totally responsible for the 


5 Before this issue went to press, Birladeanu’s complete politi- 
cal retirement was announced at the December plenum 
of the Central Committee. This comes as no surprise. Birla- 
deanu’s star had been fading since 1966, and Ilie Verdet had 
been assuming more and more of his supervisory responsibili- 
ties in the economic sphere. Agerpres of December 18 gave ill 
health as the reason for Birladeanu’s resignation, and it is 
true that his health has been failing for some time. At the 
same plenum, two other party veterans, Petre Borila and 
Alexandru Moghioros, also retired on grounds of ill health. 
—kd. 
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development of all aspects of national life. If the 
party does not specifically direct all public activity, 
then it coordinates it and is ultimately responsible 
for its success or failure. Under this system, there 
is no room whatever for group autonomy or for any 
social, political, economic, or cultural process that 
may tend to generate spontaneity; all national or 
local activities must be firmly integrated within the 
overall political process and be at all times under the 
direct or—at least—indirect control of the central 
authority.° 

It is this that accounts for the “conservative” 
nature of the reforms introduced under Ceausescu. 
For example, the economic reform, which was made 
public in October 1967 and approved at the national 
conference in December, contained many of the 
decentralizing features and some of the reliance 
on indirect controls that marked the economic re- 
form measures adopted by other East European 
countries; yet its centralizing features remained 
very strong. The “cult of the plan” continued: the 
plan must define “in the most precise and detailed 
manner possible” the goals for the development of 
production, the extension of technical progress, the 
qualitative improvement of products, and increased 
economic efficiency. Again: “As we descend the 
organizational step toward the basic units [i.e., the 
local enterprises], the number of compulsory indi- 
cators increases so as to comprise all the essential 
aspects of economic activity.” * Actually, the main 
beneficiaries of the decentralization process are not 
the local enterprises but the newly-created associa- 
tions, or “industrial centrals,” which will exert ex- 
tensive control over individual enterprises. This is 
in contrast to the reform in Hungary, which does 
not call for such intervening associations, and in 
even sharper contrast to the preinvasion trend in 
Czechoslovakia. The same timidity is particularly 
manifest in the key area of price formation, doubt- 
less reflecting official abhorrence of the spontaneity 
that could develop if prices were given more free- 
dom to find their own level. 


6T have been helped greatly in my estimate of Ceausescu’s 
internal policy by a brilliant essay by Professor Kenneth 
Jowitt, of the University of California at Berkeley, entitled, 
“The Romanian National Party Conference December 1967: 
An Analysis in Terms of Ideology, Power and Conflict,” Feb- 
ruary 1968, mimeographed. 

7“Draft Directives of the Central Committee of the Ruma- 
nian Communist Party on the Perfecting of the Management 
and Planning of the National Economy in Keeping with the 
Conditions of the New Stage of Rumania’s Socialist Develop- 
ment,” Agerpres in English (1968). See Henry Schaefer, 
“Rumania ‘Perfects’ Economic Management and Planning,” 
RFE Research, Nov. 30, 1967. 
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Nowhere is the preoccupation with integration 
more evident than in Rumanian policy toward the 
Hungarian minority. The changes in territorial ad- 
ministration approved at the national conference 
last December finally abolished the Magyar Autono- 
mous Region established in 1952, instituting a new 
nationwide administrative setup based on 39 coun- 
ties (judets) in place of the old one based on 17 
larger regions. One of these new counties, Har- 
ghita, has an overwhelming preponderance of 
Szeklers and another, Mures, has a very strong 
Magyar element; * however, the important thing is 
that the concept of an autonomous region, with all 
that it implied, was totally abandoned in favor of 
an arrangement that facilitates the assimilation of 
the Hungarian minority into the Rumanian political 
community and ensures greater control over that 
process. One can debate endlessly, of course, how 
much the integrationist rationale is simply a smoke- 
screen for anti-Hungarian chauvinism. It is a deli- 
cate subject on which there is not enough objective 
information to permit a measured judgment. In 
any case, it seems clear that the policy toward the 
Hungarian minority fits easily into the general 
pattern of Ceausescu’s policy of enhancing central 
authority by firmly integrating the activities of 
subordinate political entities. 


Fusion of Party and State 


The cornerstone of this policy was laid at the 
national conference of last December which au- 
thorized a wholesale revamping of the political 
structure involving the fusion of party and govern- 
mental (or state) positions at various levels. The 
conference approved the principle that a “single 
comrade in the leadership should take care of a 
specific field of activity in both the party and state 
spheres,” that “one and the same comrade should 
be entrusted with a specific field of activity in both 
the Central Committee and the government,” and 
that in each of the newly-constituted counties the 


8 The Szeklers settled in Transylvania earlier than the Mag- 
yars. They are probably of Turkic (possibly Avar) stock. By 
the 11th century they had adopted Magyar as their language, 
but for centuries thereafter they enjoyed autonomy under the 
Hungarian crown. which regarded them all as of noble birth. 
The last remnants of Szekler autonomy were suppressed by 
Austria after the Revolution of 1848 and today, except for a 
few isolated communities where ancient Szekler traditions have 
survived, there is little difference between the Szeklers and 
Magyars—except to the Rumanian regime which, for its own 
reasons, constantly distinguishes between the two.—Ed. 


posts of party first secretary and chairman of the 
People’s Council should be held by the same per- 
son.” The result was an unprecedented concentration 
of power in the hands of the party, symbolized at 
the highest level by Ceausescu’s assumption of the 
presidency of the State Council. 

This was not just integration; it was Gleichschal- 
tung. Statements proclaiming the leading role of 
the party are not formal rhetoric in Rumania; the 
party means what it says: “The Central Commit- 
tee,” Ceausescu declared, “is responsible to the 
party, to the people, and to the nation for the 
orientation of activity in running the economy, 
material production . . . ideological activity, for- 
eign policy, defense and all sectors of social life.” '° 
At first sight, it might appear that the resolution 
adopted at last December’s national conference 
allows the government more power than it does the 
party in the actual implementation of national 
economic policy; but even here, given the integra- 
tion of party and state positions, the government’s 
new Economic Council and its counterparts in every 
one of the 39 counties will actually serve as party 
watchdogs. The Central Economic Council, it may 
be noted, is headed by Manea Manescu, a Central 
Committee secretary and a close personal follower 
of Ceausescu. The latitude granted on paper to 
government economic agencies would therefore 
seem to be more apparent than real. 

The Rumanian penchant for absolute party su- 
premacy stands in sharp contrast to developments 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. In Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia before August 20, and even in 
Hungary, the trend has been towards a more plural- 
istic society in which interest groups are recognized 
and granted a considerable degree of autonomy. 
The Rumanian party has firmly rejected this con- 
cept. Different strata of society are recognized, to 
be sure, but control over and responsibility for 
them are vested securely in the central leadership. 
In the “liberal reform” states of Eastern Europe, 
the mass organizations—t.e., the youth unions, 
trade unions, unions of agricultural cooperatives, 
etc.—have already emerged as embryonic pressure 
groups with profiles of their own. The Soviet oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia has partially reversed 
this process in that country, and despite the Buda- 
pest regime’s insistence that its own reform program 
will continue, the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia 


9Ceausescu’s report to the National Party conference, 
Scinteia, Dec. 7, 1968. 


10 Ibid. 


will certainly make the Hungarians wary of letting 
reform stray onto the uncharted paths that it took in 
Prague. Rumania’s rejection even of a carefully 
controlled pluralism would therefore seem to be 
more in line with the kind of “safe” domestic policy 
clearly demanded by the Soviet Union at the present 
time. Indeed, in his handling of domestic affairs, 
Ceausescu has given the Soviet Union little legiti- 
mate cause for complaint. Probably Moscow’s only 
real objection to Rumania’s domestic policy is sim- 
ply that it has strengthened Ceausescu and made 
him less susceptible to Soviet influence. But this is 
an objection that the Soviet leadership can hardly 
express openly. 


The Progressive Side 


It is the strong element of caution in Rumanian 
policies that has made the leadership’s philosophy 
look conservative and even reactionary. But it 
would be unfair to leave it at that. Ceausescu’s 
ambition is to make Rumania an efficient and 
modern state. This, he seems to believe, can best 
be done within an integrated, centrally-oriented 
framework, but one which still leaves room for 
substantial public initiative and participation. 
Hence the progressive features that are to be found 
in the economic reorganization and other aspects 
of domestic policy over the last three years. Hence, 
also, the great stress on technical improvement, as 
well as the latitude given to specialists of all kinds. 

It is to Ceausescu’s credit that he realized that 
these measures alone were not enough. What was 
needed, above all, was to stimulate a national re- 
awakening after 20 years of sterility, inhibition, and 
—at times—terror. With this objective in view, 
Ceausescu has sought—within the limits set by his 
own philosophy—to inspire genuine mass partici- 
pation and real communication between rulers and 
ruled, particularly since the national conference of 
December 1967, when he felt that his power was 
safely consolidated. 

Thus, in his public speeches, he has called for 
criticism and the expression of individual opinion, 
even if “erroneous,” since no one, as he put it, has 
a monopoly on truth."’ Public organizations were 
exhorted (“ordered,” a skeptic might prefer) to 
become more assertive, and the Grand National 


11 See, for example, his speech to the executive staffs of the 
county party organizations and People’s Councils; Scinteia, 
March 23, 1968. 
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Assembly was to play a more active role. The vari- 
ous legal reforms prepared during this period, par- 
ticularly those providing for a new Penal Code and 
the strengthening of the individual’s constitutional 
rights against the state, and even the reforms re- 
ferred to earlier affecting the Ministry of the 
Interior—these, too, were part of the concerted 
campaign to reassure and reawaken the public.” 
Above all, the rehabilitation of Patrascanu and the 
exposure of the crimes of the Gheorghiu-Dej era 
were presented to the Rumanian people as an 
earnest of the regime’s readiness to admit at least 
some of the crimes of the past. 

It would be easy, of course, to dismiss all this as 
mere maneuvering. But since the end of 1967, both 
Ceausescu’s policies and his protestations have had 
a remarkable ring of consistency. 


Fighting the Fascist Image? 


In another apparent effort to put a more attrac- 
tive face on Rumanian domestic policy, Ceausescu 
has begun to check a nationalistic tendency which, 
for various reasons, he may have believed was going 
too far. 

The strongly nationalistic coloring of Rumania’s 
communism, which was evident under Gheorghiu- 
Dej and became intensified under Ceausescu, has 
been remarked by all students of Eastern Europe. 
As pointed out earlier in this article, nationalism 
deeply infuses all Rumanian policy. However, this 
nationalism, nurtured by mass propaganda of a 
“blood-and-soil” character unhealthily reminiscent 
of many parts of Europe between the wars, has 
naturally led to speculation about the real nature of 
the Rumanian regime. Some observers feel that 
Ceausescu’s rule is leading Rumania not toward 
communism but rather toward some kind of social 
fascism, and that this tendency is at work not only 
in Rumania but also in other East European Com- 
munist regimes (notably Poland) and the Soviet 
Union itself. 

This argument merits more thorough exposition 
and examination than it has received up to now, 


12The new penal code was published on April 6, 1968. 
Ceausescu, in a speech at Tulcea on April 12, called it second 
in importance only to the new socialist constitution of 1965. 
“Nobody,” he said, “can be allowed to violate the country’s 
laws . . . by saying he believed he had to act in other ways. 
It must be clear to everybody that the norms established by 
sobe are compulsory for all . . .” Radio Bucharest, April 12, 
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but what is primarily relevant to this discussion is 
the fact that Ceausescu has recently seemed at some 
pains to exorcise this fascist image. Right after the 
April 1968 plenum, for example, he quite unex- 
pectedly made a point of dissociating his regime 
from the traditions of the Iron Guard, the pre-war 
radical fascist party, attacking it as a “bunch of 
assassins” completely alien to the spirit of con- 
temporary Rumania."® 

Of more practical significance was the subsequent 
breaking-off of Ceausescu’s long connection with 
the ultranationalist literary figure, Eugen Barbu. 
A writer of some talent and forceful personality, 
Barbu had for several years been considered the 
leader of a school of Rumanian intellectuals which 
combined violent nationalism with advocacy of an 
almost Zhdanovite restrictiveness on both the form 
and content of the written word. He was regarded 
as Ceausescu’s watchdog on the cultural scene, and 
in 1967 his appointment to head the country’s top 
cultural committee was deemed a distinct possi- 
bility. But by the spring of 1968 Barbu’s authority 
was clearly on the wane. Attacks on him by his 
numerous opponents, including many young writers 
standing for free expression in literature, increased 
in the literary press. Finally, in June, Barbu was 
dismissed from the editorship of the periodical 
Luceafarul—an act that not only served to put a 
damper on the blatant nationalism (and antisemi- 
tism) for which he stood, but also provided great 
encouragement for liberal writers throughout Ru- 
mania. 

In Rumania, as elsewhere, nationalism and anti- 
semitism have often gone hand in hand. It may 
therefore be significant that Ceausescu, at a Central 
Committee plenum in December 1968, elevated two 
Jews—Petre Lupu and Gheorghe Stoica—to full 
membership in the Executive Committee, thereby 
reversing an earlier trend in his regime toward 
eliminating Jews from political life. At least in part, 
this may be interpreted as another effort to efface 
the image of fascism from contemporary Rumania. 
It should be added that the Rumanian Jewish com- 
munity had already been impressed by Ceausescu’s 
refusal to take a stand against Israel during and 
after the Arab-Israeli conflict of June 1967. 

What prompted Ceausescu to check a nationalist 
trend which he had initially done so much to en- 
courage? One can only surmise. Perhaps he was 
genuinely alarmed at the pace of the trend and the 


18 Speech to the party active of the Bucharest municipality; 
Agerpres, April 27, 1968. 


aggressiveness of some of his followers, or perhaps 
it was more a tactic dictated by the exigencies of 
the moment: the regime may have been highly 
sensitive—for commercial and diplomatic reasons 
—about its image in the West, where the impression 
was growing that Bucharest 1968 was getting to be 
more and more like Bucharest 1938. But perhaps 
there was an even more urgent reason. As their 
relations with Moscow worsened, the Rumanians 
may have feared that Soviet charges of nationalism 
against them—hitherto only indirect or in a rela- 
tively minor key—might be made more explicit 
and pointed by references to a “resurgence of fas- 
cism” in Rumania. Whatever the specific reason 
for Ceausescu’s moves, it seems clear that they were 
defensive in character, designed to make his leader- 
ship less vulnerable to possible outside attacks. 


The Czechoslovak Crisis 


Roughly speaking, the new phase in Ceausescu’s 
domestic policy coincided with the momentous turn- 
ing point in Czechoslovak policy. The Rumanian 
national conference took place in December 1967, 
and Dubcek replaced Novotny the following month. 
Moreover, just as the Czechoslovak reform move- 
ment accelerated after the removal of Novotny 
from the presidency in March 1968, so the relaxa- 
tion in Rumanian policy became more perceptible 
after the rehabilitation of Patrascanu in April. 
This coincidence naturally led to speculation that 
Rumania was herself embarking on a new “liberal” 
course in the style of Czechoslovakia’s, or—more 
credibly—that Ceausescu, anticipating the conta- 
gious effect of the spontaneous developments in 
Czechoslovakia, was determined to head off the 
dangers of spontaneity by initiating and presiding 
over a more circumspect and controllable relaxation 
in his own country. 

As to the speculation that Bucharest was follow- 
ing Prague’s liberal example, the only real similarity 
between the Rumanian and Czechoslovak develop- 
ments was in their timing. As previously indicated, 
the Rumanian reforms had little in common with 
the spirit of the movement in Prague. As for the 
more credible argument that Ceausescu’s low-keyed 
reform was intended to isolate Rumania from the 
liberal “excesses” emanating from Prague, it is 
quite possible that the momentum of the Czech- 
oslovak events may have caused Ceausescu to ad- 
vance the timing of his relaxation, but it is also 
likely that this relaxation was already in the making 
and had its own independent Rumanian rationale. 


The exposure of past crimes and the Patrascanu 
rehabilitation at the Rumanian party’s April plenum 
had obviously been in preparation for some time, 
and in terms of both the party power struggle and 
Ceausescu’s domestic program, they fall quite 
readily into the logical sequence of events since 
Gheorgiu-Dej’s death in March 1965. 

The official Rumanian attitude toward the new 
Czechoslovakia was certainly one of pleasure at 


the prospect of a new addition to the “club of 


independents.” In the domestic sphere, however, 
the spontaneity of the developments in Prague 
struck at the very basis of the Rumanian leader- 
ship’s philosophy. Indeed, Ceausescu took care, in 
April 1968, to warn both educators and creative 
artists that the bounds of Marxism-Leninism, 
though widened considerably over the past three 
years, were not to be crossed in Rumania’s intel- 
lectual life.** And this warning may well have been 
issued with the Czechoslovak events in mind. True, 
Ceausescu defended Prague’s right to pursue its 
own domestic policy, but this was to uphold the 
much touted Warsaw Pact principles of independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and noninterference. Prague’s 
domestic policy was its own business—not Mos- 
cow's. By the same token, it was not Rumania’s 
business either and had no direct relevance for her. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, Ceau- 
sescu’s courageous denunciation of it, and the im- 
plicit threat that the invasion posed to Rumania 
itself had the effect of uniting the Rumanian people 
behind the regime more closely than ever before 
(just as Soviet pressure on Yugoslavia appears to 
have made the squabbling nationalities within that 
federation realize the value of unity—at least for a 
time). This support gave Ceausescu a much-needed 
boost at a time when the Rumanian people, dissatis- 
fied with the continuing low standard of living, the 
slow pace of reform, and irksome restrictions such 
as the new decrees on divorce and abortion, were 
beginning to feel that nationalism alone—however 
much they had welcomed it at first—was no longer 
enough. 

While the danger of Soviet intervention in Ru- 
mania still appeared imminent, Ceausescu sought 
to dramatize popular determination and unity by 
creating a sort of Rumanian “Home Guard” con- 
sisting of armed detachments of workers, peasants, 
and intellectuals for the defense of the fatherland. 


14 Speech to all-country conference of the Association of 
Plastic Artists, Agerpres, April 19, 1968; also to a Central 
Committee plenum, April 24, 1968, during a debate on educa- 
tional problems, Agerpres, April 24, 1968. 
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And once the immediate danger had receded, he 
moved quickly to preserve the new unity that had 
been attained. He did this not by adopting any 
new policy but by stepping up the policies of relaxa- 
tion and encouragement of mass participation al- 
ready begun. On the heels of the Soviet action 
against Czechoslovakia, he spearheaded a series 
of speechmaking tours by top party and government 
leaders throughout the country, the main aim of 
which was to stress the national unity of all Ru- 
manian citizens and the right of all to participate 
in decision-making and to offer open, honest criti- 
cism.*° This campaign was particularly intense in 
Transylvania and the Banat, the areas with the 
largest Hungarian and German populations—a fact 
that may have reflected the regime’s continuing 
anxiety about the loyalty of these minorities, espe- 
cially the Hungarian, after the decision of the pre- 
vious December to abolish the Magyar Autonomous 
Region. 

In October 1968, the heightened emphasis on 
unity received its organizational expression in the 
creation of a “Front of National Unity,” a belated 
Rumanian equivalent of the national-front amal- 
gams that exist, under various names, in all the 
other East European states.’° The Front, as ap- 
proved by a Central Committee plenum, includes 
representatives of the party, the trade unions, the 
Union of Communist Youth, the Union of Agricul- 
tural Production Cooperatives, the National Coun- 
cil of Women, the Writers’ Union, and various other 
professional unions of journalists, artists, engineers, 
lawyers, etc. Most significant is the fact that two 
new councils representing the Hungarian and Ger- 
man minorities are also included in the Front. This 
was certainly a concession to the feelings of these 
minorities, though it did little to attenuate the policy 
of full integration discussed earlier. These new 
councils will still be very much under centralized 
control, and the headquarters of both will be in 
Bucharest. The President of the whole Front of 
National Unity, not surprisingly, is Ceausescu him- 


self. 


In a further move to bolster unity and public con- 
fidence, the regime also continued the rehabilitation 
of victims of the show trials of the early 1950’s, a 
process begun the previous April. The most promi- 


15 Ceausescu speech at Turda, Agerpres, Aug. 30, 1968. 

16 There already existed in Rumania a national front orga- 
nization called the People’s Democratic Front, but it was 
essentially dormant and only revived periodically before 
parliamentary and local elections. 
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nent figure to be rehabilitated was Vasil Luca, the 
notorious partner of Ana Pauker in the first years 
of the Communist regime. A member of the Hun- 
garian minority who had spent many years in 
Moscow, Luca was a Politburo member and Minis- 
ter of Finance. He became a bitter rival of Gheor- 
giu-Dej and went down to defeat with Pauker and 
Teohari Georgescu when the struggle for power 
between the “Muscovites” and the “home Com- 
munists”’ was finally decided in 1952 in favor of the 
latter. Put on trial in October 1954 (after Patras- 
canu), Luca was sentenced to death—afterward 
commuted to life imprisonment—on charges of 
having collaborated with the prewar secret police 
and having aided in the suppression of the Bela 
Kun republic in Hungary. Sentenced along with 
Luca were several other important state officials. In 
September 1968, the Rumanian Supreme Court 
ruled that the charges against Luca and his co- 
defendants had been false and the sentences unjust. 

In a simultaneous ruling, the Supreme Court 
also reversed the sentences handed down in the 
famous Danube-Black Sea Canal trial in the fall of 
1952." The canal project, a typical pharaonic 
venture of the times, was started in 1949 and aban- 
doned in 1953—a disaster in both conception and 
execution. Scapegoats had to be found, of course, 
and they included managers and engineers of wildly 
assorted backgrounds, at least as officially alleged— 
former Iron Guardists, a member of the prewar 
rightist Goga-Cuza Party, erstwhile kulaks, capital- 
ists, and at least one secret service agent. Some of 
the accused were sentenced to death, and the rest 
to long terms of imprisonment up to life. The 
political impact of the belated repudiation of these 
past injustices should not, of course, be exaggerated, 
but the official rehabilitation of individuals repre- 
senting a broad cross-section of Rumanian political 
and social life may have given further reassurance 
to the public that the slate was being wiped clean. 

The country, then, was made more closely united 
by the Czechoslovak crisis. But what of the party? 
Did Ceausescu’s bold defiance of Moscow, followed 
by Soviet pressure and the threat of direct interven- 
tion in Rumania itself, cause waverings and dissen- 
sion, and possibly even encourage a_pro-Soviet 
faction to emerge? Moscow may have counted on 
this, but there is no evidence whatever that such 
hopes were fulfilled. In the tense situation created 
by the August events, Ceausescu’s consolidation of 


17 These two decisions of the Supreme Court were announced 
by Agerpres, Sept. 18, 1968. 


his own power over the preceding three years, cul- 
minating in the purge of Draghici in April 1968, 
clearly stood him in good stead. Not only was he 
able to surmount the dangers, but he apparently 
turned them to good account. Potential challengers 
did not dare make their appearance amid the mas- 
sive national demonstration of discipline and unity. 


The Real Dilemma 


In March 1969 Ceausescu will have been at the 
helm just four years, and in that short span he has 
made a clear and unmistakable imprint on Ru- 
manian life. With his rivals in disarray and both 
party and people at least temporarily united, Ru- 
mania might seem to be moving toward the orderly 
and measured implementation of policies whose 
outlines have already been drawn. Yet this prospect 
is far from certain. Indeed, Ceausescu’s domestic 
policies were hastily conceived and in some respects 
arbitrary, and they have left in their wake latent 
resentments which may lead to future upheaval and 
eventually force a reassessment of the whole philoso- 
phy on which those policies are based. 

Considerable readjustments may even become 
necessary in the near future. The economic reform, 
the administrative-territorial reorganization, and 
most of all the fusion of party and state are such 
controversial and ponderously bureaucratic innova- 
tions that it is hard to see how serious dislocation 
and dissension can be avoided for very long. In that 
event, the temporary unity created by the Soviet 
threat might quickly evaporate, and while such a 
development might not necessarily imperil Ceau- 
sescu, it could multiply his difficulties. Like Khru- 
shchev—and the similarities between the two men 
are worth an article in themselves—he may find 
himself constantly in quest of a viable philosophical 
framework for his policies. The accusation of 
“hare-brained scheming” may yet be made again 
—this time in Bucharest rather than in Moscow. 


There is another potential parallel with Khru- 
shchev. The repudiation of Gheorgiu-Dej is bound 
to bring in its train political, ideological, and psy- 
chological problems which will persist well into the 
future. How far is the repudiation to go? Whom 
is it to encompass? Will its rejuvenating effect 
outweigh the demoralization it must certainly cause 
in some quarters? Will the shock galvanize or para- 
lyse? Will the population be impressed or just 
cynical? Much will depend on the extent and 
efficacy of reform measures and on whether national 
unity can be maintained. 

But even more fundamental are the problems of 
reconciling an essentially authoritarian and _ inte- 
grationist policy with the encouragement of public 
initiative and participation, of combining the con- 
trol on which that policy is predicated with the 
freedom necessary to build a modern, efficient sys- 
tem. 

For the time being, the problem is not particu- 
larly acute in the absence of any alternative centers 
of power or challenge such as are already present 
or emerging in other East European societies, but 
there is no assurance that Rumania will remain im- 
mune from them (even now there are embryonic 
signs of youthful restiveness *), especially if dis- 
locations actually do result from Ceausescu’s im- 
perfectly conceived and arbitrarily imposed inno- 
vations. Moreover, public opinion, encouraged and 
strengthened by the regime’s continuing policy of 
relaxation, may cease to be satisfied with the empty 
gratification of national pride and become assertive 
enough to shake the foundations of Ceausescu’s 
concept of government. Hence the political wed- 
ding he is now trying so hard to arrange between 
supreme central authority and genuine public initi- 
ative may well prove to be one of incompatibles, as 
have other such weddings in the past. 


18 See, for example, “Rumania’s Youth,” RFE Research, 
Dec. 13, 1968. 
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ASIA 


North Korea: 


Profile of a Garrison State 


By B. C. Koh 


n a speech marking the 20th anniversary of the 
birth of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) in September 1968, Premier Kim Il]-song 
stated that the past two decades had wrought a 
“fundamental metamorphosis” in all aspects of 
North Korean life, with the result that “our people 
have established an advanced socialist system in 
which everyone can enjoy a free, happy life free 
from exploitation and oppression.” What is more, 
he continued, North Korea not only had laid a firm 
foundation for an independent national economy 
but also had achieved full political autonomy in 
the world arena.’ If his remarks were largely empty 
rhetoric based either on a grand illusion or on a 
colossal lie, they nevertheless did contain at least 
one indisputable truth: North Korea has indeed 
undergone profound changes over the last twenty 
years. 


1 Nodong Sinmun (P’yongyang), Sept. 10, 1968. This is the 
organ of the Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ Party. 


ene 
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Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Illinois (Chicago Circle). His latest book, The 
Foreign Policy of North Korea: A Study in Com- 
munist Rhetoric and Behavior, will be published by 
Praeger shortly. 
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The re-entry of North Korea into the world spot- 
light at the beginning of 1968 with the triggering 
of the Pueblo incident served as a grim reminder 
that in this ever-shrinking world no nation is too 
small to threaten the peace and security of the en- 
tire world community. In North Korea’s case, 
moreover, its smallness is dangerously deceptive. 
Not only does it boast a well-trained, Soviet- 
equipped army of over 350,000 men, 500 Soviet- 
made jet aircraft, modern air-defense missile com- 
plexes, and a militia of 1.2 million men and women. 
It also is ruled by a Stalinist dictator whose fanati- 
cal dedication to revolutionary objectives is sur- 
passed only by his brash audacity in seeking to 
carry them out in the face of all obstacles. North 
Korea’s past record of strident belligerency, coupled 
with its seemingly inexhaustible potential for pre- 
cipitating international crises, amply justifies a 
fresh look at its internal and external situation. This 
article will attempt to sketch a profile of the P’yong- 
yang regime, focusing on recent developments. 


Durable Leadership 


Despite recurrent political turmoil, North Korea’s 
leadership has proven remarkably durable over the 
years. Like Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi Minh, Kim 


Il-song of North Korea has been a towering and 


seemingly permanent fixture in his nation’s political 
life for the last two decades. But, unlike Mao and 
Ho, Kim did not capture political power on his own. 
While he had a substantial record of anti-Japanese 
guerrilla activity in Manchuria in the 1930’s, his 
role in the final liberation of Korea from Japanese 
rule was nil. 

Kim’s seizure of power in North Korea was made 
possible primarily by the solid backing of Soviet 
occupation authorities. Given the extent of actual, 
if not formal, Soviet influence in post-liberation 
North Korea, it seems inconceivable that he could 
have accomplished what he did without Soviet sup- 
port. For what he accomplished was the gradual 
emasculation and ultimate eradication of political 
rivals with seemingly much stronger claims to lead- 
ership than his own. But while he unquestionably 
owed his initial rise to power and prominence to 
his Soviet sponsors, it must be acknowledged that 
he quickly demonstrated a flair for Machiavellian 
maneuvering that firmly established his credentials 
as a formidable political tactician in his own right.’ 

Pitted against at least four potentially influential 
political groups—i.e., the so-called Soviet-Koreans, 
the returnees from the Chinese Communists’ North 
China stronghold of Yenan, the domestic Com- 
munist faction, and the nationalist faction—Kim 
struggled long and hard to overcome the opposition 
and forge his own power base. In due course, his 
faction—made up of persons thoroughly subservi- 
ent to his direction and dominated by his former 
comrades in the anti-Japanese partisan campaigns ° 
—gained, and has since maintained, an unassailable 
position in North Korean politics. 

Kim’s task of political consolidation was rendered 
far from easy by the fact that all but one of the rival 
groups were led by nationally known political fig- 
ures whose reputation and prestige completely over- 
shadowed his own. Moreover, his attempt to gain 
legitimacy in the eyes of his countrymen by mas- 


2On North Korea’s early political history, see Kim Ch’ang- 
sun, Pukhan sibonyon-sa (Fifteen-Year History of North 
Korea), Seoul, Chimunkak, 1961; Dong Jun Lee, Hwansang 
kwa hyonsil: na ui kongsan chuui kwan (Fantasy and Fact: 
My Observations of Communism), Seoul, Tongban T’ongsin-sa, 
1961; Chong-Sik Lee, “Politics in North Korea: Pre-Korean 
War Stage,” in Robert A. Scalapino (ed.), North Korea Today, 
New York, Praeger, 1963, pp. 3-16; Glenn D. Paige and Dong 
Jun Lee, “The Post-War Politics of Communist Korea,” in 
ibid, pp. 17-29; and Dae-Sook Suh, The Korean Communist 
Movement, 1918-1948, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1967, ch. 10. 

3 Dae-Sook Suh has dubbed Kim’s faction “the partisan 
group.” (See his “The Elite Group of North Korea,” Paper 
read at the annual conference of the Association for Asian 
Studies, Chicago, Ill., March 20-22, 1967.) 


querading under the name of a lengendary national 
hero * was probably more of a liability than an asset 
because it was such a patent sham. Few intelligent 
Koreans were likely to be deceived into thinking 
that the youthful Soviet protégé (Kim was born in 
1912) was the same revolutionary hero rumored to 
have died long before. 

In order to overcome these handicaps, Kim re- 
sorted to tactics reminiscent of his political mentor, 
Joseph Stalin. One by one, his potential and actual 
rivals were eliminated, some by assassination, others 
by purge, and still others by execution after being 
convicted on trumped-up charges. At least one 
prominent Soviet-Korean was driven to commit sui- 
cide. In addition, Kim relied heavily on the sym- 
bols and rhetoric of nationalism, glibly extolling the 
virtues of national pride and political and economic 
independence and exhorting the masses to rally 
behind his revolutionary banner. 


The Cult of Kim 


Finally, Kim developed a personality cult rivaled 
in its pathological dimensions only by “Mao wor- 
ship” in Communist China. History has been dis- 
torted and falsified to glorify his revolutionary 
record—to such an extent, in fact, that Kim emerges 
as the only true revolutionary of any consequence in 
the annals of Korea’s anti-Japanese struggle. His 
portrait is prominently displayed in all public places 
and gatherings, and his words of wisdom are tire- 
lessly studied and recited by schoolchildren, factory 
and farm workers, party and government cadres, 
editorial writers and commentators. Indeed, no 
article or commentary in a North Korean publica- 
tion is deemed complete or proper unless it is liber- 
ally sprinkled with quotations from Comrade Kim. 

The last few years have seen a marked increase 
in the vehemence of the cult, with Kim now being 
exalted as the “beloved leader of the 40 million 
Korean people.” Since the population of North 
Korea by itself is estimated at only about 13 mil- 
lion, this obviously means that Kim claims leader- 
ship of all of Korea, both North and South. He is 


also referred to as a “great leader in the interna- 


4 While the revolutionary record of the legendary Kim II- 


song has yet to be corroborated, it was widely believed among 
the Korean masses—a fact of considerable importance. It is 
also to be noted that the present Kim II-song had actually used 
the magic name during his guerrilla days. Nor was he the only 
Korean to masquerade under that name. See Suh, The Korean 
Communist Movement, op. cit., pp. 256-93. 
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tional Communist and workers’ movement and an 
outstanding Marxist-Leninist.” As proof of this, 
whenever Kim’s speeches and articles are repro- 
duced in foreign Communist publications—an in- 
creasingly frequent occurrence these days—the 
news makes banner headlines in the North Korean 
newspapers. Typical of the efforts of the press to 
promote the cult of Kim Il-song, an October 1967 
issue of Nodong Sinmun (Labor News), the daily 
organ of the Korean Workers’ Party (KWP), de- 
voted no less than three of its four pages to adula- 
tion of the “beloved leader.” ° Even Kim’s deceased 
parents have recently been enshrined as demigods 
in North Korea. 

If North Korea’s political leadership has proven 
itself singularly durable, it has not, however, gone 


5 See Nodong Sinmun, Oct. 12, 1967. 


The Cult of Kim Il-song 


Apart from the revolutionary ideas and 
wise leadership of Comrade Kim II-song, 
we cannot think of the victorious develop- 
ment of the Communist movement in Korea 
and the restoration of the fatherland, the 
epochal changes which have taken place in 
our country, and the present-day happy life 
of our people, nor can we talk about the fu- 
ture development of our revolution and the 
ultimate victory of the cause of socialism 
and communism. The history of the de- 
velopment of the Korean revolution for 
more than 40 years is the glorious revolu- 
tionary history of Comrade Kim Il-song, 
the respected and beloved leader. . . . 

The great revolutionary ideas . . . of 
Comrade Kim Il-song, his original theories, 
methods and lines, the rich revolutionary 
achievements and experiences attained by 
him, and the immortal revolutionary tradi- 
tions established by him are precious assets 
for the victory of the cause of socialism and 
communism in our country and the whole 
world and an outstanding contribution to 
enriching the treasure house of Marxism- 
Leninism and developing the world revolu- 
tion. 


—From Nodong Sinmun (P‘yongyang). 
January 7, 1969. 
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unchallenged. There have been at least two known 
instances of serious political opposition—once in 
1953 and again in 1956. In August 1953, twelve 
leading members of the domestic Communist fac- 
tion were tried by a North Korean military tribunal 
on charges of espionage and treason. The official 
accusation that they had served as “American spies” 
was plainly preposterous, but it is quite probable 
that they did conspire to carry out a coup d’état 
against Kim. Nine defendants were sentenced to 
death and promptly executed. Two years later it 
was revealed that the leader of the group, Pak Hon- 
yong, who allegedly was to have been installed as 
North Korea’s new chieftain, had met the same 
fate.® 

The second challenge to Kim’s dictatorial rule 
was inspired by the anti-Stalinist mood that devel- 
oped in the Communist camp in the wake of the 
20th CPSU Congress in 1956. A coalition of the 
Yenan and Soviet-Korean factions in the KWP tried 
to stage a rebellion against Kim, accusing him of 
seeking to perpetuate a personality cult of his own, 
of violating the principle of collective leadership, 
and of enforcing faulty economic policies. Pak 
Ch’ang-ok, a Soviet-Korean and one of the leaders 
of the rebellious group, is said to have written a 
secret letter to Khrushchev invoking the latter’s 
help. Not only did Kim I]-song survive the chal- 
lenge, however, but he proceeded to crush the rem- 
nants of the opposition. A new blood bath is said 
to have been averted only through the intervention 
of Moscow and Peking, which dispatched Anastas I. 
Mikoyan and P’eng Te-huai, respectively, to P’yong- 
yang to urge moderation.’ 

The most recent development affecting the power 
structure in P’yongyang was the wholesale reorgani- 
zation of the KWP Central Committee in October 
1966. At the 14th Plenum of the Fourth Central 
Committee, which was held on October 12, 1966, 
at the close of a party ‘“Representatives’ Confer- 
ence,” * several important changes were instituted. 
First, a new six-member Presidium was created 
within the all-powerful Political Committee of the 


®Kim Ch’ang-sun, op. cit., pp. 138-50. For details of the 
charges against Pak and others, see Kim I]-song’s report to the 
Third Congress of the KWP on April 23, 1956, in Choson 
Nadongdang chesamch’a taehoe chuyo munhonjip (Principal 
Documents of the Third Congress of the Korean Workers’ 
Party), P’yongyang, KWP Press, 1956, pp. 74-83. 

7 Kim Ch’ang-sun, op cit., pp. 150-160. 

8The so-called ‘Representatives’ Conference” (taep’yoja 
hoeui) was called by the KWP leadership in lieu of the Fifth 
Party Congress. Held in P’yongyang during October 5—12, 1966, 
the conference was attended by 1,275 delegates and 48 alter- 
nates. For details, see Nodong Sinmun, Oct. 6-13, 1966. 


Central Committee, becoming the functional equiva- 
lent of the Standing Committee of the Politburo of 
the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee. 
Second, the posts of chairman and six vice-chair- 
men of the Central Committee were abolished. 
Third, an 11-member Secretariat headed by a Gen- 
eral Secretary was established. Finally, the mem- 
bership and candidate membership of the Political 
Committee were slightly expanded. 

A striking feature of these changes was the 
thoroughness with which Kim Il-song’s “partisan 
group” entrenched itself in North Korea’s power 
hierarchy. All of the six top men who were named 
to both the Presidium and the Secretariat—Kim 
Il-song, Ch’oe Yong-son, Kim Il, Pak Kum-ch’ol, 
Yi Hyo-sun, and Kim Kwang-hyop, in that order— 
traced their careers back to the anti-Japanese 
guerrilla campaigns in Manchuria, and the other 
strategic positions in the Secretariat and the Po- 
litical Committee also were virtually monopolized 
by the “partisan group.” Because of the guerrilla 
background of the principal members of this group, 
the KWP leadership took on a preponderantly mili- 
tary complexion. Conspicuously absent from the 
leadership roster were such names as Nam II, Chong 
I]-yong, Kim Ch’ang-man, and Pak Chong-ae, all 
of whom had been members of the Political Com- 
mittee on the eve of the reorganization. What set 
these persons apart was their common lack of affiia- 
tion with Kim I[I-song’s guerrilla force. Both Nam 
Il and Chong Il-yong stemmed from the Korean 
exile group in the Soviet Union, Kim Ch’ang-man 
from the Yenan group, and Pak Chong-ae from the 
domestic Communist faction. Though stripped of 
their high party positions, Nam Il and Pak 
Chong-ae were retained in the government hier- 
archy, Nam as a Vice-Premier of the DPRK and 
Pak as a Vice-Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme People’s Assembly, North Korea’s nominal 
legislature. 

In October 1967, Dong-A Ilbo, South Korea’s 
largest newspaper, reported that the KWP had 
undergone a new purge in which the principal 
victims were Pak Kum-ch’ol and Yi Hyo-sun.® The 
report, purportedly based on information obtained 
from sources in P’anmunjom, appears to have been 
well-founded, for both Pak and Yi have disappeared 
from public view since about the middle of 1967. 
Be that as it may, the outstanding fact about North 
Korea’s power structure is that political dominance 
remains in the firm and seemingly indestructible 


® Dong-A Ilbo (Seoul), Oct. 2, 1967. 


grip of Kim II]-song, who concurrently occupies the 
posts of General Secretary of the KWP, Premier of 


the DPRK, and Commander-in-Chief of the Korean 
People’s Army. 


Political Goals 


The continuity in North Korea’s political leader- 
ship has been paralleled by a similar continuity in 
its political objectives. In an eight-point program 
unveiled at the opening session of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly on September 10, 1948—one 
day after the proclamation of the founding of the 
DPRK—Kim IlI-song set forth national unification, 
the building of an independent national economy, 
and the strengthening of national military power as 
the overriding goals of his regime.‘° These same 
goals have since been consistently reaffirmed and 
are being pursued with increasing vigor today." 
Indeed, the history of North Korea’s first two dec- 
ades can be viewed primarily in terms of an unre- 
mitting quest to achieve these basic objectives. 

According to Kim I]-song’s well-articulated logic, 
these objectives are functionally interrelated. In 
his view, national pride demands that Korea enjoy 
nothing less than completely equal and independent 
status in the community of the nations—a status 
which can be neither attained nor effectively main- 
tained without an independent national economy. 
To achieve the goal of an independent economy, 
however, Kim deems it imperative that the Korean 
Peninsula be unified as one nation. While he in- 
sists that the chief beneficiary of such unity would 
be the South, he is well aware that the two halves 
of Korea mutually complement each other economi- 
cally and in other ways. He further argues that a 
nation which is only half free cannot be a truly free 
and independent one. In his view, the South is en- 
slaved by the “American imperialist aggressors and 
their lackeys,” who not only have frustrated his re- 
peated attempts to reach a peaceful settlement of 
the unification issue but are frenetically preparing 
for a new invasion of the North. Therefore, Kim 
argues, his regime has no alternative but to arm 


10 Kim Il-song, “Choson Minjujuui Inmin Konghwaguk ui 
Chongkang” (The Political Program of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea), in Kim Il-song sonjip (Selected 
Works of Kim I]-song), Vol. II, P’yongyang, KWP Press, 1964, 
pp. 269-74. 

11 See, e.g., Kim Il-song’s speech to the Supreme People’s 
Assembly on December 16, 1967 (Nodong Sinmun, Dec. 17, 
1967) in which he outlined a new ten-point program for the 
DPRK. The program reaffirmed the same goals. 
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itself on a colossal scale. This in turn underlines 
the need to step up the industrialization program, 
for the backbone of military might is industrial ca- 
pacity. Moreover, the reasoning goes, the stronger 
and more prosperous the economy of North Korea 
becomes in comparison with the South, the easier 
it will be for the Communists to win over the minds 
and hearts of their compatriots in the South. 


The Economic Record 


Following the well-established Communist pat- 
tern, North Korea has resorted to a series of na- 
tional economic plans designed to realize its goal 
of economic independence. In the period since the 
Korean War, it has pursued a policy of placing 
major emphasis on the development of heavy in- 
dustry, while simultaneously developing light in- 
dustry and agriculture. Determined to do away 
with the “colonial lopsidedness” of the economy 
and to develop a diversified economic structure 
capable of producing all essential goods at home, 
North Korea has devoted intensive effort to con- 
structing machine-building, metallurgical, chemical, 
electric power, and textile industries. By 1959, 
when the Communist regime claimed to have com- 
pleted its First Five-Year Plan in two and a half 
years, it boasted that it had become a “socialist 
industrial-agricultural nation” on the threshold of 
self-reliance.*? 

After a year of “adjustment,” P’yongyang 
launched the most ambitious of all its economic 
plans—the Seven-Year Plan of 1961-1967. This 
plan proposed to carry out a massive moderniza- 
tion of North Korea’s industrial and agricultural 
sectors which would, hopefully, result in marked 
increases in both the quantity and quality of pro- 
duction. According to the regime’s optimistic esti- 
mates, North Korea’s total industrial output would 
grow at a rate of 18 percent per year, and by 1967 
the North would be producing in one year as much 
as it had produced during the entire period of the 
First Five-Year Plan. 

In its drive toward industrialization, North Korea 
has been aided by four crucial factors: (1) a siza- 


12 For a summary of North Korea’s economic plans and their 
claimed accomplishments, see Facts About Korea, P’yongyang, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1961, pp. 87-120; and 
Ch’oe Chung-guk, Inmin kyongje pumun kujowa kyongje 
palchon sokto (The Structural Components of the People’s 
Economy and the Rate of Economic Growth), P’yongyang, 
Sahoe Kwahagwon Ch’ulp’ansa, 1965. 
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ble industrial base built by the Japanese, at least 
the skeleton of which survived the Korean War; 
(2) comparatively abundant natural resources; (3) 
a totalitarian form of government capable of mobil- 
izing human and material resources with ruthless 
efficiency; and (4) generous economic and techni- 
cal assistance from the Communist bloc. It should 
be added that Kim Il-song, like Mao Tse-tung, is a 
strong believer in the infinite capacity of the masses, 
if properly mobilized and infused with ideological 
fervor, to work miracles. He has thus incessantly 
urged his compatriots to work to the limit—and 
often beyond the limit—of their capabilities for 
the glorious future of their Communist fatherland. 
He has even emulated Mao’s disastrous “Great Leap 
Forward” program for Communist China by launch- 
ing North Korea’s so-called Ch’ollima (Flying 
Horse) movement, embodying some of the features 
of its Chinese predecessor. Unlike Mao, however, 
Kim tempers his faith in the power of the masses 
with a profound respect for technical expertise. 
He has laid major emphasis on developing a large 
pool of technicians and constantly urges rank-and- 
file workers and peasants to engage in technical 
innovations, for which they are rewarded with 
lavish praise and the title of “hero” or “Ch’ollima 
rider.” Perhaps the relative longevity of the Ch’ol- 
lima movement (which is still active) is attributable 
in part to its reliance not only on ideologically 
inspired mass enthusiasm but also on technical 
proficiency. 

Nevertheless, the Seven-Year Plan failed to work. 
Not only were its targets overambitious and un- 
realistic to begin with, but a number of unforeseen 
stumbling blocks developed. First, the emergence 
in South Korea, in May 1961, of a regime led by 
military men with a militant and uncompromising 
attitude toward the Communist North led P’yong- 
yang to divert a growing share of its limited 
resources from industrial to military programs. Sec- 
ondly, the widening split in the Communist world 
drove North Korea into the Chinese camp in 1962, 
resulting in the withdrawal of Soviet economic, tech- 
nical, and military assistance. Thirdly, North 
Korea’s overheated economy apparently reached 
a point of diminishing returns, 

Signs of trouble were not hard to find. P’yong- 
yang’s Central Statistical Bureau openly admitted 
underfulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan targets in 
its annual statistical reports and then stopped issu- 
ing such reports altogether in 1967. Equally re- 
vealing was the announcement at a party conference 
in October 1966 that the Seven-Year Plan would 
be extended for three years—an open admission 
that the plan was lagging far behind schedule. 


Efforts to Recoup 


One cause of difficulty was removed in May 1965 
when North Korea patched up its differences with 
the Soviet Union and thus regained its most im- 
portant source of outside economic aid. At the same 
time, Kim Il-song redoubled his efforts to whip up 
the enthusiasm of the working masses by populariz- 
ing such leadership techniques as the Ch’ongsanni 
method and the Taean work system, both borrowing 
from the methodology of the mass line as practiced 
in Communist China. The former directs the lead- 
ers of agricultural cooperatives to make frequent 
on-the-spot inspections, to invite suggestions from 
rank-and-file farmers, and to enhance the peasant’s 
sense of participation.’® The latter, in Kim I]-song’s 
words, is “an excellent embodiment of the principle 
of collective Communist life: ‘One for all and all 
for one.” “In this system,” he adds, “superiors 
help their subordinates, the well-informed teach the 
less-informed, all the people help one another as 
comrades, and all the workshops cooperate 
closely.’”** 

Kim also has long emphasized the need to bridge 
the gap between cities and countryside. In his 
“Theses on the Socialist Agrarian Question in Our 
Country,” * he stated that if the “inevitable” transi- 
tion of North Korea from socialism to communism 
was to be hastened, it was imperative to upgrade 
the living standard of the peasants and abolish 
backwardness in the countryside. This, he stressed, 
requires a concerted effort on the part of the entire 
Korean people. Industrial workers should work 
hand in hand with their peasant countrymen with 
a view to improving farming methods and carrying 
out “technical, cultural, and ideological revolu- 
tions” in the rural areas. Underlying all these 
ideas is Kim’s determination to remold the entire 
North Korean population into revolutionary cadres 
who are both technically competent and single- 
minded in their dedication to the party—and, above 
all, to Kim II-song. 

The resumption of substantial Soviet aid, coupled 
with the steps taken by the regime to refine its lead- 
ership techniques and promote production eff- 
ciency, has apparently stemmed the deterioration 


13 For a recent description of this method, see Kim II-song’s 
congratulatory message to agricultural workers in Nodong 
Sinmun, Feb. 17, 1968. 

14 Kim Il-song, “On Further Developing the Taean Work 
System,” in Selected Works, Vol. Il, P’yongyang, Foreign 
Language Publishing House, 1965, p. 376. 

15 P’yongyang, Foreign Language Publishing House, 1964. 


of North Korea’s economic situation, but there is 
little evidence to suggest a positive acceleration of 
the pace of economic growth. A major brake on 
economic development is the regime’s inordinately 
large military spending: in fiscal 1968 North Korea 
devoted 30.9 percent of its total national expendi- 
tures to “national defense.” '* Moreover, despite an 
already serious shortage of labor, the regime con- 
tinues to enervate the population by requiring 
participation in periodic military training, inter- 
minable political study sessions, and increasingly 
frequent mass rallies. North Korea’s recent eco- 
nomic stalemate, however, should not blur the fact 
that the cumulative efforts of the P’yongyang re- 
gime have succeeded in transforming a war-ravaged 
country into at least an embryonic industrial com- 
plex that is fairly impressive by Asian standards. 


The KWP’s Military Line 


As already noted, the strengthening of North 
Korea’s military capability has been an essential 
component of P’yongyang’s long-term strategy for 
achieving the unification of Korea under Commu- 
nist rule. This remains true in spite of occasional 
shifts in the tactics of the unification struggle. After 
the Korean war stalemate shattered Kim II-song’s 
dream of achieving unification by outright military 
invasion, the North turned instead to the methods 
of psychological warfare and underground subver- 
sion. It flooded Seoul with a stream of overtures 
ranging from a proposal for cultural exchanges to a 
plan of North-South confederation. Simultaneously, 
it stepped up efforts to infiltrate the South with the 
ultimate objective of setting in motion a Commu- 
nist-oriented revolutionary movement. 

While P’yongyang was still waiting for this cam- 
paign to produce tangible results, the political situa- 
tion in the South was suddenly and drastically al- 
tered by the coup d’état of May 16, 1961, which 
brought a military-controlled government to power 
in Seoul. One of the avowed aims of the leaders of 
the coup was to crack down on leftist and liberal 
elements in the South which had been agitating for 
negotiations with the North. Thus, the effect of the 
coup was to deal a devastating blow to P’yongyang’s 
dream of fomenting a Communist revolution in the 
South, while at the same time it immensely height- 
ened North Korea’s fears for its own security. 


16 Nodong Sinmun, April 26, 1968. 
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Alarmed and disillusioned, Kim Il-song flew to 
Moscow and Peking in July of that year and con- 
cluded mutual defense treaties with both major 
Communist powers. North Korea also sought to ob- 
tain increased Soviet military aid to bolster its 
armed forces. In November 1962 a North Korean 
delegation headed by former Defense Minister Kim 
Kwang-hyop, currently fourth-ranking in the KWP 
leadership, visited Moscow with this in view but 
was apparently cold-shouldered by the Kremlin. 

It was against this backdrop that the KWP con- 
vened the Fifth Plenum of its Fourth Central Com- 
mittee during December 10-14, 1962. The Plenum 
adopted a new “military line” for the party which 
set forth the following principles: (1) make a 
cadre out of every soldier, (2) modernize the 
army; (3) arm the entire people; and (4) turn the 
whole country into an impenetrable fortress.*’ 

This line was reaffirmed by the KWP “Repre- 
sentatives’ Conference” of October 1966, at which 
Kim Il-song called for a two-sided intensification 
of the defense effort under the slogan, “Let Us 
Couple Economic Construction With Military 
Construction!” Calling this simply a continuation 
of “the basic strategic direction we have been 
following for several years in response to the 
changing situation,” he declared that the increasing 
militancy of “United States imperialism and its 
puppets in the South” not only demonstrated the 
wisdom of this policy but dictated its more vigor- 
ous pursuit. The coupling of economic and mili- 
tary construction, he acknowledged, would inevi- 
tably slow down North Korea’s industrialization 
program, but there was no alternative because the 
United States and South Korea were “running 
about like mad dogs in preparation for a new in- 
vasion”’ of the North.** 

Parallel with its efforts to augment the strength 
of the People’s Army through a combination of 
thorough ideological indoctrination and improved 
military technology, the North Korean regime has 
sought to mobilize and train the population at large 
to serve as an adjunct to the regular armed forces 
in case of need. Acting on the assumption that 
modern warfare vastly increases the importance of 
mass mobilization and participation,!® North Korea 


17 Choson chungang yon’gam_ (Korean Central Yearbook), 
P’yongyang, Choson Chungang T’ongsin-sa, 1963, pp. 184-85. 

18 Kim Il-song, “Hyon chongse wa uri tang ui kwaop” (The 
Present Situation and the Tasks of the Party), Kulloja (theo- 
oar journal of the KWP: P’yongyang), October 1966, pp. 

19 See Ho Hon, “Uri tang ui kunsa noson” (Our Party’s 
Military Line), in Nodong Sinmun, Dec. 5, 1967. 
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has organized a nationwide militia force known as 
the “Workers-Peasants’ Red Guards” (Nonong 
Chogwidae). Each Red Guard regiment consists 
of about 3,000 men and women and constitutes a 
self-contained unit with its own medical, armored- 
car, and automatic-rifle units. Every militiaman 
or militiawoman is armed with a rifle of North 
Korean manufacture. Each regiment is divided 
into 12 battalions of 14 platoons each, and each 
platoon consists of 18 persons.”° 


Escalation of Violence 


Meanwhile, far from abandoning its hopes of 
nurturing revolutionary elements in the South, the 
P’yongyang regime markedly increased both the 
volume and scale of its subversive activities against 
the Republic of Korea (ROK). In 1967, for ex- 
ample, the number of clashes between North Korean 
intruders and South Korean or United Nations 
forces increased tenfold over the previous year. 
Hundreds of South Korean fishing boats were har- 
assed and frequently captured by North Korean 
patrol boats operating in South Korean territorial 
waters. Each time such incidents occurred, they 
were widely publicized in the North Korean press, 
which blamed them on the “provocative acts of the 
American imperialist aggressors’ “spy ships” and 
invariably warned that future provocations would 
be met with “stern measures.” 

Indeed, the incidents and the accompanying 
North Korean warnings had become so frequent 
and ritualistic that by the end of 1967 no one but 
the propagandists in P’yongyang seemed to pay any 
further attention to them. Besides, the captured 
South Korean ships and fishermen were invariably 
released. This is, perhaps, the reason why North 
Korea’s repeated warnings against violation of its 
territorial waters by “American spy ships” ap- 
parently eluded the attention of North Korea 
watchers both in Seoul and Washington until the 
stunning seizure of the USS Pueblo off the North 
Korean coast near Wonsan on January 23, 1968. 
Such warnings had been issued, for example, on 
November 11 and December 21, 1967, and on Janu- 
ary 8 and 12, 1968.7" 

The Pueblo seizure followed just two days after 
a spectacular but abortive attempt by infiltrated 


20 Toitsu Chosen Nenkan (One-Korea Yearbook), 1967-68, 


Tokyo, Toitsu Chosen Shimbunsha, 1967, p. 356. 
21 See Nodong Sinmun for these dates. 


North Korean commandos to raid the presidential 
mansion in Seoul, and both incidents represented 
the logical culmination of P’yongyang’s steadily 
escalating campaign of violence and _ vilification 
against South Korea and the United States. The 
commando raid, in which a 3l-man suicide squad 
penetrated to within 800 meters of the “Blue 
House,” the official residence of President Park 
Chung Hee, before being stopped, was a daring 
maneuver which, had it been successful, would 
certainly have plunged South Korea into a grave 
political crisis. Even in its failure, it was partially 
effective in that it generated a climate of fear, un- 
certainty, and tension. 


The Pueblo 


The Pueblo incident was equally bold, and much 
more devastating in its impact. The United States, 
after all, was North Korea’s No. 1 enemy—its 
erstwhile foe on the battlefield, the main deterrent 
to its military conquest of the ROK, and the leader 
of the “imperialist camp.” P’yongyang had eagerly 
sought any and every opportunity to harass and 
humiliate the United States. More important, North 
Korea sorely needed ammunition for propaganda 
use both at home and abroad. At home, the capture 
of a genuine American intelligence ship and its 
crew, allegedly within North Korean territorial 
waters, could be effectively exploited to magnify the 
threat of impending American and South Korean 
aggression against the North and thus prod the 
North Korean population to heighten their vigilance 
and revolutionary fervor. Abroad, the incident 
could be played up as a demonstration not only of 
North Korea’s enhanced capacity to wage the anti- 
imperialist struggle but also of the vulnerability of 
“US imperialism,” lending weight to the KWP’s 
international line advocating a united Communist 
front against imperialism, particularly in Vietnam. 
Aside from the propaganda impact, moreover, the 
Pueblo itself, with its sophisticated electronic gear 
and highly trained crew, constituted an extremely 
valuable military prize. Finally, few events could 
have been more gratifying to the personal pride and 
ego of Kim I[I-song than the seizure, which not only 
thrust him into the spotlight of international atten- 
tion but also served to vindicate his policies of all- 
out military preparedness in the eyes of the North 
Korean public. 

Both the commando raid and the Pueblo incident 
were jubilantly played up by the North Korean 
press. For several days Nodong Sinmun carried 


a stream of reports claiming that guerrilla insurrec- 
tions had spontaneously erupted throughout the 
South and that the Seoul regime was on the verge 
of collapse. On the Pueblo, the paper published 
pictures of the ship’s officers and crew, as well as 
supposed confessions by crew members and photo- 
praphs of documents captured aboard the ship 
allegedly proving its espionage activities inside 
North Korean territorial waters. For several weeks 
the paper also carried statements from North 
Korea’s allies and friends abroad supporting the 
seizure of the Pueblo and condemning the “provoca- 
tive acts” of the United States. 

During the ensuing months Washington stren- 
uously explored all possible ways of obtaining the 
release of the ship and its 82 surviving crew mem- 
bers, eventually succeeding in making the dispute 
the subject of direct secret talks between the US 
and North Korean military representatives at 
P’anmunjom. P’yongyang, however, adamantly 
insisted that there could be only one solution: The 
United States must make a public apology for 
violating North Korean territorial waters and 
pledge not to engage in similar hostile activities in 
the future. At the same time, North Korea con- 
tinued to exploit the affair for propaganda purposes, 
putting members of the captured crew on display at 
carefully prepared “press conferences” and flaunt- 
ing alleged confessions ad nauseam. 

Finally, in December 1968, after nine long 
months of seemingly fruitless diplomatic maneuver- 
ing, the negotiations suddenly produced a settle- 
ment which was as bizarre and enigmatic as the 
circumstances surrounding the original seizure of 
the Pueblo. North Korea agreed to a formula 
whereby the United States would first verbally 
repudiate and then sign a document prepared by 
P’yongyang, acknowledging North Korea’s claims, 
in return for which the Pueblo’s crew would be 
released.*” Upon the completion of this strange 
ritual, the 82 surviving crew members and the ashes 
of one sailor who had died of wounds suffered dur- 
ing the seizure were handed over to the United 
Nations Command at P’anmunjom on December 23, 
1968. The Pueblo, however, remained in North 
Korean hands.” 

The reasons for North Korea’s decision to release 
the Pueblo’s crew, like those which prompted its 
initial decision to seize the ship, can only be specu- 
lated upon. For one thing, P’yongyang very likely 
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calculated that the usefulness of the crew from the 
standpoint of both domestic and external propa- 
ganda had been largely exhausted. Then, too, it is 
not inconceivable that some pressure for a settle- 
ment may have been brought to bear by Moscow, 
which, as will be shown shortly, wields a certain 
amount of leverage in P’yongyang. Finally, one 
can surmise that Kim Ilsong may have been 
spurred to dispose of the whole affair before the 
advent in Washington of a new administration 
which P’yongyang feared might prove more intract- 


able. 


Between Peking and Moscow 


The preceding survey of North Korea’s major 
preoccupations clearly suggests that the ideological 
predilections of the P’yongyang regime are closer 
to those of Peking than to those of Moscow. The 
anomaly is, however, that North Korea currently 
enjoys warm and intimate relations with the Soviet 
Union, while maintaining correct relations at best 
with the People’s Republic of China. The key to 
this apparent paradox is to be found in North 
Korea’s intense national pride as well as its per- 
ceived national self-interest. 


From 1962 to 1964, North Korea was unmistak- 
ably in the Chinese camp in both word and deed. 
However, it gained little and lost much by its pro- 
Peking stance. Above all, it was hard hit by Mos- 
cow’s retaliatory suspension of economic and mili- 
tary assistance, which severely impeded North 
Korea’s program of economic and military con- 
struction. At the same time, P’yongyang found the 
role of junior partner to a Peking regime afflicted 
with megalomania increasingly distasteful. Mao 
Tse-tung’s immodest claim to be the fountainhead 
of revolutionary strategy and ideological orthodoxy 
not only for all Asian Communists but for Com- 
munists throughout the world deeply annoyed the 
independent-minded and narcissistic Kim II-song. 
Moreover, Mao’s refusal to join with the Soviet 
Union in a Communist united front against US 
“imperialist aggression” in Vietnam infuriated 
P’yongyang.”* The upshot of all this was that no 
sooner had Khrushchev fallen from power than 


24For North Korea’s indirect criticism of Peking on these 
scores, see “‘Chajusong ul ongho haja” (Let Us Defend Our 
Independence), editorial, Nodong Sinmun, August 12, 1966; 
and Kim Il-song, “Hyon chongse wa uri tang ui kwaop,” loc. 
cit., pp. 12-24. 
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North Korea sought and achieved a rapprochement 
with the new Soviet leadership. This was, however, 
by no means symptomatic of an ideological reorien- 
tation on the part of the North Korean leadership. 
Its hard line remained intact. But to continue that 
hard line, it needed Soviet aid more than it needed 
Chinese friendship. And it was fed up with China’s 
propensity to play the Big Brother. 

By the same token, North Korea’s renewed 
friendship with the Soviet Union did not signify 
its readiness to accept ideological subordination to 
Moscow. While avidly seeking and receiving huge 
Soviet assistance, P’yongyang nevertheless managed 
to stave off Soviet pressures for ideological con- 
formity. Indeed, it loudly proclaimed its independ- 
ence of both Peking and Moscow. In a widely 
publicized editorial of August 12, 1966, entitled, 
“Let Us Defend Our Independence,” Nodong Sin- 
mun insisted that there were neither superior nor 
inferior Communist parties, and that each party 
should be its own master. Similarly, in his main 
report to the KWP conference held two months 
later, Kim I]-song again reasserted North Korea’s 
independent position in the Communist bloc. Both 
the editorial and Kim’s speech contained thinly- 
veiled criticisms of Soviet revisionism and Chinese 
dogmatism alike. 

Kim’s lengthy policy address to the First Session 
of the Fourth Supreme People’s Assembly on De- 
cember 16, 1967, in which he outlined a new ten- 
point political program, was even more emphatic 
in its insistence on independence. The first and 
foremost objective of the DPRK was declared to be 
“to follow unswervingly the policy of political in- 
dependence, economic self-reliance, and national 
self-defense.” *° As if to underscore its independent 
posture, the KWP refused to attend the Soviet- 
sponsored meeting of world Communist parties held 
in Budapest in February 1968—this despite the fact 
that the CPSU had dispatched Central Committee 
Secretary Boris N. Ponomarev to P’yongyang to 
persuade the KWP to participate.”® 

Against this background, the armed occupation 
of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact allies in August 1968 would seem 
to have confronted P’yongyang with a difficult 
choice. For if the North Korean leadership was so 
strongly committed as it professed to be to the 
principles of national independence and mutual non- 


25 Nodong Sinmun, Dec. 17, 1967. 


26 Ibid., Feb. 10 and 11, 1968, and New York Times, Feb. 23 
and 27, 1968. 


interference in internal affairs within the Com- 
munist orbit, it would logically have had to de- 
nounce the invasion. On the other hand, could it 
afford to alienate Moscow on such a crucial issue? 
And, more important, should its commitment to 
independence within the bloc override its natural 
antipathy toward any form of revisionism—and 
particularly the sort of revisionism that had mani- 
fested itself in Czechoslovakia? 


The latter considerations apparently prevailed, 
for North Korea promptly endorsed the action of 
the Soviet Union and its allies, echoing Moscow’s 
claim that the intervention had been undertaken 
at the invitation of “certain Czech party and govern- 
ment leaders” in order to stem the threat of counter- 
revolution within the country. The Dubcek leader- 
ship, declared Nodong Sinmun, had jettisoned the 
principles of proletarian dictatorship and class 
struggle and cast away the hard-won fruits of social- 
ist revolution. Under the “phony pretext of demo- 
cratization and liberalization,” the paper added, 
Czechoslovakia had in effect degenerated into a 
tool of imperialism.** North Vietnam and Cuba 
echoed P’yongyang’s (and Moscow’s) views, while 
Communist China vehemently condemned the in- 
vasion as a “shameless act.” ** 


The Road Ahead 


In sum, North Korea has transformed itself within 
the span of two decades from a feeble Communist 
satellite into a militant nation vigorously asserting 
its independence and making a concerted effort to 
build up its economic and military power. Through- 
out its existence, the political reins have remained 
firmly in the grip of one man, Kim II-song. Driven 
by an insatiable appetite for power and personal 
prestige, Kim has ruthlessly eliminated all opposi- 
tion and made himself the center of a personality 
cult rivaling that of Mao. In the process, he has 
turned North Korea—a country once known for 
the rugged individualism of its people—into a 
nation of sycophants and obedient tools of an in- 
dustrialization program whose rewards have thus 
far eluded them. Kim’s burning ambition to reunify 
North and South and thus make himself the “leader 
of the 40 million Korean people” not just in name 
but in fact has resulted in North Korea’s increas- 


27 See Nodong Sinmun, Aug. 22-23, 1968. 
28 New York Times, Aug. 23, 1968. 


ingly military orientation and militant posture. The 
ominous slogan, “Let Us Turn the Entire Country 
into a Fortress,” is rapidly becoming a reality. 

The crucial question is: Is Kim Il-song reckless 
enough to risk a new war? As recently as Septem- 


ber 1968, he declared: 


While the Korean people do not want war, neither do 
we fear it. If our enemies should provoke a war, the 
entire Korean people will rise up in a heroic struggle 
for the preservation of the fruits of socialism, for the 
complete liberation and unification of our fatherland, 
and for the protection of peace in Asia and in the world. 
We shall deal our enemies an exterminating blow.?° 


While these remarks do not sound like a harbinger 
of unprovoked war, Kim has clearly been preparing 
his people both physically and psychologically for 
eventual armed conflict—and if the Pueblo seizure 
and North Korean commando incursions into the 
South *° were not outright provocations, they cer- 
tainly constituted a dangerous kind of brinkman- 
ship. But formidable as North Korea’s military 
capacity has become, it still appears inadequate to 
sustain, let alone win, a war involving both ROK 
and US forces. In the final analysis, P’yongyang’s 
warmaking power continues to be heavily dependent 
upon the Soviet Union, and as long as this is the 
case, Moscow seems likely to remain a significant 
restraining influence on P’yongyang’s bellicosity. 

To say this is not to preclude the possibility that 
North Korea may precipitate another grave inter- 
national crisis 4 la Pueblo. Nor is P’yongyang 
likely to slacken its efforts to harass the South by 
means of guerrilla-type operations designed to 
undermine the South Korean government and create 
an eventual revolutionary situation. In short, Kim 
Il-song cannot be expected to relinquish his obses- 
sive dream of conquering the South by one means 
or another. Given his relative youth and his tight 
control over the P’yongyang regime, his dream is 
likely to shape North Korea’s behavior for some 
time to come. 


29 Nodong Sinmun, Sept. 8, 1968. Kim made an almost iden- 
tical statement in a speech marking the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Korean People’s Army in February 1968. See 
ibid., Feb. 9, 1968. 

30 Since the attempted commando raid of January 1968 on 
the presidential mansion in Seoul, North Korea has continued 
its guerrilla offensive against South Korea. The peak of vio- 
lence was reached last November when a force of about 120 
North Korean commandos landed by sea on South Korea’s east 
coast. By the year’s end, 107 infiltrators had been killed by 
South Korean police and military forces, five had been cap- 
tured, and two others had surrendered voluntarily. In all, a 
total of 1,087 North Korean operatives attempted to infiltrate 
south of the DMZ during 1968. For details, see Dong-A Ilbo 
(Seoul) during November and December, 1968, and especially 
its issue of January 1, 1969. 
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Reviewed by Richard L. Walker 


UNTIL A DECADE AGO, developments in Com- 
unist China seemed at least somewhat amenable to 
rational and orderly analysis. The “New China” 
appeared to possess a high degree of unity in its 
political structure and ruling elite, and it projected 
an aura of optimism and confidence in the dura- 
bility of its new order. Then, with the “Great Leap 
Forward” in 1958 and the subsequent economic 
chaos and political ferment which eventually 
erupted into the frenzy of Mao’s “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution” (hereafter GPCR), the image 
of unity and solidity collapsed, and the difficulties 
facing outside observers of the Chinese scene—both 
Communist and non-Communist—multiplied enor- 
mously. 

The problem of access to information about 
China (and indeed to China itself) has been a 
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formidable one from the very outset of Mao’s rule. 
The Chinese have traditionally placed emphasis 
on outward appearances, and the external facade 
of unity and harmony has often deterred foreigners 
from gaining insight into the actual facts of Chinese 
political power and policy struggles. Thus, despite 
early speculation in informed Chinese circles in 
Hong Kong and Taiwan about a hidden struggle 
between various factions and groupings within the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP), most outside observers tended to 
discount this speculation and continued to think 
and write in terms of a monolithic Communist 
China. The serious internal antagonism toward the 
Communist regime revealed during the “Hundred 
Flowers” period in the spring of 1957 was quickly 
forgotten, and the picture of a cohesive and unified 


China under Mao continued to be projected to the 
world. 


The “information gap” regarding mainland 
China has been magnified by the complexities of the 
Chinese language—which are formidable indeed, 
especially in combination with the jargon of 
Marxism-Leninism—and by Peking’s fetish for 
secrecy. No meaningful statistics have been released 
for more than a decade, and the movement of even 
friendly foreign observers inside China has been 
increasingly curtailed. In addition, the wild di- 
versity of charges and countercharges contained in 
the pamphlets, wall-posters, and periodicals of the 
GPCR period made it extremely difficult to sort 
out fact from fiction, to distinguish party from 
state issues, or to determine which trends were local 
and which national. Finally, the kaleidoscopic 
shuffling of personnel and organizations during the 
GPCR, which has been partially obscured by ad- 
herence to certain standard terms and institutional 
designations, has all but precluded any reliable 
understanding of the source or rationale of policy 
decisions. 


It is necessary to call attention to these difficulties 
because they help to explain some of the limitations 
of recent literature dealing with institutions and 
trends in Communist China. At the same time, 
they lend added interest to the writings of those 
authors who are so bold as‘ to attempt to shed new 
light on the complex mystery that is contemporary 
China. The volumes reviewed here fall, as usual, 
into two categories: those based on actual per- 
sonal experience in mainland China under the Com- 
munists, and those written by outside analysts 
drawing on a wide range of sources. 


IN THE FIRST CATEGORY is William Hinton’s 
Fanshen, based on material gathered by the author 
during a six-month stay in a southern Shansi 
village in 1948 as an agricultural technician for the 
United Nations. Written in the style of a novel, 
the book is primarily interesting for the illumination 
it casts on the rural conditions in prerevolutionary 
China which were so effectively exploited by the 
Communists to win the enthusiastic support of the 
peasantry in their drive to power. After depicting 
the sufferings of the Chinese peasants of “Long 
Bow” Village in vivid detail, the book proceeds to 
give a full account of the Communist “liberation” 
of the village, the “land reform,” and the final 
establishment of a “local People’s Congress.” To 
Hinton, who went out to China in 1948 full of 
idealism, the harsh realities of the Chinese peasants’ 


life were heartrending, and the Communist solution 
inspired him no less than it did many others at the 
time. Thus his story exhibits the stark, black-vs.- 
white contrasts of a morality play. The landlords 
are all corrupt, deceitful, sadistic; the peasants, 
especially women, are all oppressed and abused; the 
officials of the old regime are all tyrants. Then 
comes a breath of new life with the advent of the 
Communists and the ensuing fanshen (literally, to 
turn the body or to turn about), or reform. 

Hinton, who stayed on in China to continue his 
work under the Communists until 1953, mirrors 
the spirit which characterized the Maoist movement 
in the period immediately before and after the 
proclamation of the new People’s Government. He 
was caught up in the euphoria of the Communist 
revolutionaries engaged in building a “new China.” 
Like many of the young Chinese intellectuals, he 
saw the need for reform and felt the call to action, 
and he also grasped the crucial importance of 
China’s agrarian problem. His description of the 
spiritual remolding of the young intellectuals—in 
part, obviously autobiographical—helps us under- 
stand not only the early sources of Communist 
strength, but also the dynamics of the later disillu- 
sionment of these same intellectuals with a panacea 
that did not pan out: 


. those intellectuals who were changed by the 
process seemed to be grateful. The spartan life, the intel- 
lectual ferment, the group companionship, and_ the 
physical and mental well-being that developed as a re- 
sult of remolding their ideology moved most of them 
deeply. They were exhilarated by the knowledge that 
they were drawing closer to the heart of the Revolution 
and were themselves undergoing an awakening. 
When the call came to go to the villages, they went 
eagerly to do battle with all of the past that was rotten, 
corrupt, and painful (p. 268). 


The author does not shrink from acknowledging 
some of the early “leftist” excesses and mistakes, 
but in his own mind, as in those of the Communist 
revolutionary cadres, these could be condoned 
within the framework of a historically necessary 
class struggle. Hinton still carries with him the 
spirit of those early years of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution, and one might only wish that 
the land reform he describes—which did indeed 
generate new forces and hopeful changes in the 
long-suffering Chinese countryside—had not been 
but a prelude to the inevitable collectivization that 
the Communist approach dictated. One wonders, 
however, whether Hinton, were he to return to Long 
Bow Village today (which is all but impossible 
under present conditions), would still feel the same 
enthusiasm for Communist-style agrarian reform. 
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The agrarian problem remains acute in China, 
but one cannot generalize about that vast and di- 
verse land in terms of the experience of one small 
village, nor is it possible to project to other under- 
developed countries the same land reform needs 
that confronted China. Nevertheless, Hinton be- 
lieves that the agrarian question is crucial, and that 
his village study holds lessons which are still rele- 
vant for many areas of the world today: 


The relevance of Long Bow’s history to the present day 
can hardly be overemphasized. The story revolves around 
the land question. Without understanding the land 
question, one cannot understand the Revolution in 
China, and without understanding the Revolution in 
China, one cannot understand today’s world (p. xii). 


This may well be so—as far as it goes. But there 
would seem to be other areas of knowledge and 
experience that are equally important to an under- 
standing of today’s world, such as science and 
technology, modern totalitarianism, population ex- 
plosion, and urbanization, to mention only a few. 
In sum, Mr. Hinton’s book is both interesting and 


valuable for the light it sheds on a crucial contribut- 
ing factor to the Communist victory in China, but 
it is clearly lacking in objectivity as well as in 
breadth of perspective. 


ALSO IN THE CATEGORY of books based on 
personal observation, though quite different from 
Mr. Hinton’s study, are K. S. Karol’s China: The 
Other Communism and Jules Roy’s Journey 
Through China. Both authors are French journalists 
who went to China without any particular back- 
ground knowledge of Chinese affairs and spent only 
brief periods of time there—Karol four months in 
early 1965 and Roy two months in 1964. Both 
books suffer from the shortcomings common to this 
genre of hasty and necessarily superficial reporting 
about China, and both—at least as translated from 
the original French—abound in remarkable errors 
of fact and in the rendition of Chinese names. 


We have, of course, had more than our share of 
books by four-month “experts” on Maoland, espe- 
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cially during the first decade when the leadership 
was anxious to show off the “new China.” But 
from 1961, when China began experiencing the 
calamitous aftereffects of the Great Leap, it became 
increasingly difficult for Westerners to gain access 
to that country, and even such superficial accounts 
by transient outside visitors became more rare. 
Then, in 1964, de Gaulle’s establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Peking aroused hopes that at 
least the French would be allowed access to China 
and would be able to provide the world with relia- 
ble firsthand information on conditions there. The 
volumes by Karol and Roy are, however, a sad 
disappointment on this score, and now China’s 
doors are even more tightly closed to outside ob- 
servers than hitherto as a consequence of the GPCR. 


Karol’s visit to China, by invitation, grew out of 
conversations he had with Chou En-lai in Algiers in 
late 1963. He begins his book by noting, “Ad- 
mittedly, I arrived in China prejudiced in their 
favor” (p. 3), and he proceeds to bear this out in 
the remaining pages. He uses his “guided” tour 
of the People’s Republic as a framework for retell- 
ing the history of the Communist movement in 
China, but while he shows some signs of having 
delved into scholarly historical material on the sub- 
ject, what emerges is a highly colored and inac- 
curate version that hews closely to the official party 
line. True, he presents this section under the head- 
ing, “Their History as They See It Today,” and he 
concludes it with the admission that “if one day 

. the Chinese study their real history, they 
will be forced to modify several important points in 
the version they disseminate today” (p. 139). Yet 
the reader may well ask whether there is any real 
value in echoing, without correction, Peking’s 
over-romanticized “rewrite” of the party’s history, 
which can already be garnered from official Chinese 
Communist publications distributed abroad. Karol 
has sections on the countryside (in which he argues 
that the “communes were born relatively pain- 
lessly”), on the cities (in which he claims that “‘in- 
dustries and services function well without recourse 
to material incentives”), on culture, and on foreign 
policy. The recurrent theme throughout is the 
idealism of the Chinese Communists as opposed to 
the cold cynicism of the Soviet leaders (Karol hav- 
ing been an able journalistic critic of the Soviet 
system over the years). 


ROY’S VOLUME is vastly different in tone. Here 
again we find repeated much of the official Chinese 
Communist version of China’s past, but Roy is a 


critical reporter willing to ask the blunt question 
(e.g., Where does Chairman Mao Tse-tung live?). 
His travels in China were beset with the difficulties 
that face anyone hoping to avoid the usual guided- 
tour treatment, and his book is a sobering account 
of his personal disillusionment with People’s China. 
In many instances his impressions are diametrically 
opposite to those of Karol. (Which are we to be- 
lieve?) He found the mass enthusiasm oppressive 
and the uniformity of the official line suffocating. 
For this Gallic individualist, Peking was not at all 
the city of celestial beauty and light described by 
other tourists. But then he even disliked Chinese 
cuisine—a rare person! More significantly, Roy 
observes: 


I had no need to wonder that people in Europe and 
America knew more about what was happening in China 
than I did in Peking. I discovered myself light-years re- 
moved from all that at home was the foundation of my 
love for men and life, and a kind of terror began to take 
possession of me (p. 25). 


Roy’s judgment about the greater reliability of 
outside information on Communist China seems to 
be confirmed by the remaining volumes under re- 
view, some of which make formidable contributions 
to our understanding of China under Communist 
rule. But before turning to these studies, it is per- 
haps worthwhile to emphasize two points that 
emerge with utmost clarity from the three disparate 
works discussed so far. First, there can be no 
question that China has undergone revolutionary 
changes under Communist leadership, notably in 
terms of the extension of official power into the 
smallest villages and in terms of industrialization, 
mobilization of human resources, and mass move- 
ments. Second, it is clear that the official ideology 
has penetrated into all aspects of life in a manner 
which has lent a new intensity and fanaticism to 
the politics and policies of Communist China. 


JAMES R. TOWNSEND’S Political Participation 
in Communist China is a significant and valuable 
addition to the growing list of sophisticated political 
studies of mainland China. He has dug deeply into 
the official documentation and has placed the revolu- 
tion of active popular participation in politics under 
the Communists within the framework of the whole 
process of social evolution in China in this century. 
His study makes plain that “political change in 
modern China has . . . been gradual and partial, 
rather than abrupt and total as the CCP and foreign 
observers sometimes suggest” (p. 213). 
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The author begins his work with a summary of 
the extent of political participation in dynastic and 
Kuomintang China and then turns, in two clearly- 
organized chapters, to the development of Chinese 
Communist doctrines and practices designed to in- 
volve the populace in support of the party’s goals. 
He examines both the functioning of the official 
organs of government and the manner in which the 
hierarchical structure of non-governmental mass 
organizations brings the individual Chinese into 
participation in the Communist-organized system. 
He does not, however, overestimate the importance 
of these national mass groupings. He observes: 


. although the Chinese citizen’s political education 
may cover almost any aspect of national and interna- 
tional politics and he may participate in state activities 
through ritualistic elections, congresses, and rallies, most 
of his political actions relate to affairs of small economic 
and social units that are not part of the formal govern- 
ment structure (p. 173). 


Townsend presents a good analysis of how the 
small grass-roots study groups in mainland China 
are related to concepts of party morality and linked 
to a process of political education which finds 
expression in the mass movements so characteristic 
of Chinese Communist rule. He suggests that there 
are four major factors behind the success of the 
Communist regime in achieving voluntary mass par- 
ticipation in politics: habitual Chinese obedience 
to authority; positive popular ideological support 
for the party’s objectives, though not necessarily 
for the party itself; the desire to satisfy personal 
needs, particularly for advancement; and finally the 
effectiveness of the party’s effort to identify itself 
with popular interests. On the other hand, he notes 
that the Communists have had to cope with (1) a 
low level of political consciousness based upon a 
“tradition of political apathy and ignorance,” 
(2) the emergence of some measure of actual hostil- 
ity to party objectives, (3) dissatisfaction with the 
Communist style of participation, and (4) a de- 
terioration in the verve of small group discussions. 
On balance, however, his work provides convincing 
corroboration of “the CCP’s accomplishments in 
organizing the masses for political activity” (p. 
210). 

This is not to say that Townsend’s study repre- 
sents the last word on the subject of political partici- 
pation in Communist China. In the first place, he 
has drawn most of his material and evidence from 
the early years of the Communist regime, and in 
view of the increasingly arbitrary nature of Maoist 
rule in the last decade, it is difficult to accept his 
view that “generally the CCP does take its ‘demo- 
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cratic’ system seriously” (p. 77). Secondly, he 
tends to assume a monolithic Chinese Communist 
Party—an assumption which the revelations and 
events of the last few years have now proven largely 
mistaken—and to project even into the mid-1960’s 
the same sort of popular enthusiasm which marked 
the first general elections of 1954, as described so 
well in his book. Thirdly, because he had to rely 
for the most part on official Chinese Communist 
documentation, his descriptions of political partici- 
pation in China seem at times to share the short- 
comings of an attempt to describe the same phe- 
nomenon in the Soviet Union of the late 1930’s on 
the basis of the Stalin Constitution. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS from Communist China 
have real limitations, but there are other sources of 
inside information on the Chinese state. In his 
Cadres, Bureaucracy, and Political Power in Com- 
munist China, Professor Doak Barnett has drawn 
upon intensive interviewing of Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong in order to piece together a description 
of the functioning of a national-level ministry in 
mainland China, of a Asien or county, and of a com- 
mune and a production brigade (although the iden- 
tities of the units described are not specified in 
order to protect the informants). The study reflects 
a painstaking and competent job of organizing and 
reporting in detail the bits of information gleaned 
over months of intensive interrogation of the 
Chinese informants. This attention to careful or- 
ganization and detail helps to bring clearly into 
focus many significant trends in the Chinese Com- 
munist regime; for example, the tendency towards 
a proliferation of bureaucratic structures, growing 
differentiations of rank and rank-consciousness, in- 
creasing lethargy among administrative cadres due 
to excessive paper work and constant supervision, 
and the ever more decisive role of the party—all of 


this, however, before the GPCR. 


This volume is not intended to be absorbing 
reading and is probably most useful as a reference 
book on the structure and operation of the three 
levels of government described. (Also useful is the 
glossary of Chinese “bureaucratese” terms pro- 
vided.) Doubtless through the informants, the book 
reflects the Chinese tendency to emphasize form, 
thus providing a detailed and elaborate wiring dia- 
gram of government operation in mainland China 
prior to the GPCR. Events in the past two years 
may have shattered the stability of the bureaucratic 
structures described; nevertheless, the book brings 
out some of the Chinese traits of formalism which 


may well persist and result in these structures’ 
continuing to grind on. Indeed, Mao’s current 
assault on the party bureaucracy in an attempt to 
recapture some of the original fervor reflected in 
Hinton’s volume may become more understandable 
after one digests the material presented by Profes- 
sor Barnett. On the other hand, readers of Barnett’s 
diagrammatic study are likely to emerge from it 
still wondering how things actually worked. What 
about personality conflicts? Who knew whom? They 
are likely to ask whether the picture is not too static 
and dehumanized, too organized. On this score, 
however, the work is perhaps an important reflection 
of its subject. 


INSOFAR AS BARNETT’S book documents 
Chinese Communist progress in bureaucratization, 
it is certainly at odds with Franz Schurmann’s sys- 
tematized study of Communist rule in China, which 
states in its “Prologue” that the attractions of the 
“Chinese model” lie in “organizing a poor back- 
ward country, holding it together, preventing 
bureaucratization, and achieving basic social 
changes” (p. xliv). One might also add that the 
GPCR seems to provide evidence of some formida- 
ble failures in organizing and holding together the 
vast land and disparate population of China. 

In many respects, nevertheless, Schurmann’s 
Ideology and Organization in Communist China 
is one of the most interesting and provocative in- 
terpretations of Chinese Communist rule to appear 
thus far in the West. The author is both sociologist 
and historian, and in addition to a prodigious 
ability to work through sources in many languages, 
his study reflects the traditional bent of German 
scholarship toward systematization through redefi- 
nition of terms (e.g., Weber and Mannheim), ac- 
ceptance of the Marxist class interpretation of 
Chinese society, and enthusiasm for Mao Tse-tung’s 
attempt to build a whole new system in China. 


Schurmann not only stresses the necessary inter- 
relationship between ideology and organization in 
any system but carries this thesis to the extreme of 
asserting, for example, that “since there is no such 
thing as an organized worldwide Communist party, 
there is no such thing as a ‘Communist ideology’ ” 
(p. 22). The Chinese Communists, he maintains, 
have combined a total conception of ideology 
(Marxism-Leninism) with a particular conception 
(the thought of Mao Tse-tung), and the resultant 
whole is an “ideology of organization.” He lays 
proper stress on understanding communications 
within an ideologized system and explains how and 


why certain terms mean something different within 
the closed Chinese system than would normally ap- 
pear to those interpreting them from the outside 
with benefit of translation: 


A communications system requires common categories 
of thought and a common language. Once a communi- 
cations system develops categories and language, it be- 
comes closed because outsiders cannot understand the 
communications (p. 58). 


One might add, not unfairly, that this observation 
could be applied to Professor Schurmann’s own 
book, for the author works within the framework of 
definitions of his own which this reviewer believes 
to be more related to the scheme being erected than 
to the reality of the Chinese scene. 


After discussing the relationship between organi- 
zation and ideology, Mr. Schurmann presents sec- 
tions on the party and the formal government struc- 
ture, followed by two chapters on management and 
control. He believes that the leaders in Peking 
have been moving toward a more unified and flexi- 
ble system of management in industry, and that 
this system, though still fraught with tensions and 
paradoxes, is gradually resolving the dilemmas 
posed by bureaucracy and problems of policy 
versus operations. The chapter on control discusses 
the early aping of the Soviet Union under Stalin and 
the subsequent gradual changes that culminated in 
the abandonment of the Ministry of State Control 
in 1959. Schurmann discounts the role of the secret 
or political police in Communist China and dis- 
misses the Social Affairs Department of the party 
altogether. Here again, this reviewer wonders about 
accuracy. 

The final chapters deal with the activation of the 
Chinese Communist organizational blueprint in the 
cities and in the countryside. Had this volume been 
published in the early 1960’s, one might have ac- 
cepted the author’s conclusion that China “politi- 
cally and socially . . . has achieved a unity and 
undergone a transformation which are the founda- 
tions of its further technical and economic develop- 
ment” (p: 500). By 1968, however, the very 
Chinese Communist leaders whom Schurmann saw 
as among the world’s greatest creators in the field of 
social engineering had made a shambles of much of 
his attempt to provide a rational structure for their 
efforts. The reader in 1969 will wonder why, if the 
Maoists had generally been doing as well as Schur- 
mann believed them to be, the GPCR was neces- 
sary. Perhaps he, too, was misled by surface forms 
and—despite his enormous contribution to our 
understanding of the relationship of ideology to 
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organization in Communist China—missed some 
vital elements. His book tells us little, for example, 
of the clashes of personalities and styles which the 
GPCR has now revealed to be critical in mainland 
China; indeed, Schurmann could write of “men 
loyal to the Mao-Liu mode of thinking” in the party 
secretariat (p. 144)—a phrasing which sounds 
downright silly today. Again, what of the ambitions 
of the military? Mainland China has not known 
real peace for more than a century and a quarter, 
and the ascent of the military to key positions of 
power, nationally and regionally, makes this a cru- 
cial factor in any analysis of organization there. 
Finally, though Schurmann seeks to elucidate the 
relationship of ideology to Chinese society, he can 
only do so by positing a unity and uniformity that 
would be questionable at best in a country of 
China’s vast size and 700-million population—and 
the GPCR has not dealt kindly with that assumption. 


ONE FACTOR played down by Schurmann, as by 
Karol and Townsend, is the Chinese tendency 
toward arbitrary rule or, as Mao’s Soviet critics 
put it, “increasing violation of the elementary 
norms of socialist legality.” If the Ninth Congress 
of the CCP should actually be held this year, as has 
been reported, it will still be more than twelve 
years since the Eighth Congress, which adopted a 
party constitution calling for a congress every five 
years. Similarly, the National People’s Congress 
has been practically moribund for the past decade. 
Such facts are documented in Professor Theodore 
H. E. Chen’s useful reference work, which contains 
44 well-selected documents charting the course of 
the CPR, the organization of the government and 
party, economic policies, and the regime’s goals of 
social revolution as projected from Peking. Chen 
provides an introductory commentary for each of 
the five groups of documents into which the work is 
divided, as well as an introduction surveying the 
first seventeen years of Chinese Communist rule. 
Were he writing today, the author could also include 
the CCP’s new draft party constitution. 


The final book under review is Professor Bar- 
nett’s China After Mao, which attempts to analyze 
the forces that will continue to shape China’s course 
after Chairman Mao passes from the scene. This 
small volume grew out of lectures delivered by the 
author in October 1966 and has been padded out 
with four documents, two of which are analyzed in 
the second of the three lectures. In fact, over a 
quarter of the second chapter consists of quotations 
from these two documents—the key passages any- 
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way—so that the reader wonders whether the docu- 
ments section was really necessary. The author’s 
analysis itself is a neat summary of some of the 
problems faced by the Chinese leadership, of the 
Maoist prescriptions for continuing revolution in 
China and the world, and of the problem of succes- 
sion. 


Although the wide-ranging developments growing 
out of the GPCR have dated much of Barnett’s dis- 
cussion, his analysis nevertheless highlights some 
tendencies which will continue to be significant in 
mainland China. His presentation of Mao as a 
romantic revolutionary looking backwards to earlier 
formulas rather than forward to a changing world 
which he does not understand is especially good. 
The generation gap in mainland China is also well 
presented, though the array of statistics on the 
makeup of the Central Committee and Politburo is 
probably of little use today. Barnett wisely con- 
cludes: 


It should be emphasized . . . that no one outside of 
Peking’s inner circle can really know what present power 
relationships exist at the center of power in China, and 
furthermore the present situation could change, sud- 
denly and rapidly (p. 113). 


To which we might add that possibly not even 
Peking’s inner circle knows what the power rela- 
tionships are today, or what they may become 
tomorrow. 


IT IS A CURIOUS fact that all eight of these books 
about China project an image of unity for that 
troubled land. Note that even the use of the word 
“China” seems to convey that unity. Then, too, the 
bureaucracy and the institutions created during the 
1950’s have been invested by outside observers 
with an exaggerated solidity and staying power. 
Like the Chinese Communist leaders themselves, 
foreign interpreters of China may perhaps be prone 
to see system where system may not actually exist. 
Today it is possible to see that powerful currents 
have been stirring beneath the surface of the struc- 
ture. A number of these currents may yet prove 
more powerful than the organizational creations of 
Mao and his once unified top leadership. 


A few of these forces deserve mention because 
one suspects that they will be subjects of concern in 
future literature on China. First, there is the accu- 
mulating evidence of a resurgence of Chinese ethno- 
centrism and the utilization of internal rather than 
international standards of measurement. Second, 
and linked to the first, is the persistence and in 


some instances the intensification of many tradi- 
tional cultural values. In a way, the GPCR can be 
interpreted as Mao’s hostile reaction to this. Third, 
there is the whole problem of regionalism and pro- 
vincialism, augmented by the related problem of 
anti-Chinese attitudes among minority nationalities 
now numbering probably more than 40 million. And 
finally, there are the enormous problems of popula- 
tion pressure, resource distribution, marginal areas 
of cultivation, transport and communications. 
Though each of these volumes in its own way 


makes some contribution to our understanding of 
the vastness and complexity of China, it is doubtful 
whether any of us—or even Chairman Mao himself 
—has answers to the problems which will confront 
the leadership of mainland China in the years 
ahead. On the basis of the information offered by 
these seven “China-watchers” and the developments 
since the publication of their findings, it may be 
legitimate to wonder whether the land is not just too 
diverse, and its population too vast, to be effec- 
tively run as a modern state from a single center. 


Revolution and Aftermath 


WaLTER Lagueur: The Fate of the Revolution: Interpretations of Soviet History. 


New York, Macmillan, 1967. 


The Impact of the Russian Revolution, 1917-1967. 
(Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. ) 
London and New York, Oxford University Press, 1967. 
RicuHarpD Pipes, Ep.: Revolutionary Russia. A Symposium. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1968. 


Reviewed by John Lukacs 


THESE THREE BOOKS are fairly representative 
of the large number of commemorative works 
brought out in the English-speaking world on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The first is an interpretive essay by the 
eminent Sovietologist and contemporary historian, 
Mr. Walter Laqueur. Its title, The Fate of the Revo- 
lution, is a somewhat misleading one, however, for 
the book deals not so much with the fate of the revo- 
lution as with the fate of the revolution’s successive 
and varied historical interpretations: it is an inter- 
pretation of interpretations. The historiography of 
a subject may, of course, be an excellent introduc- 
tion to the history of the subject itself. Yet this is 
perhaps less true for the history of Soviet Russia 
than for many other contemporary subjects. 


One of the difficulties of interpreting Soviet his- 
tory through its historiography lies in the fact that 
for a long time the most assiduous students of the 
Soviet Union were journalists and political scientists 
rather than historians. These limitations are re- 
flected in Mr. Laqueur’s careful and readable book, 
which is in essence a concatenation of essays begin- 
ning with a cautiously low-key record of some of the 
nonsense written by eminent Westerners (including 
certain historians) during the first three decades of 
Soviet history. From this relatively short chapter, 
entitled (somewhat grandiloquently) “Russia and 
the West,” the author goes on to discuss the growth 
of Soviet studies in the West—Lenin (For and 
Against); Stalin (For and Against). A separate 
chapter is devoted to the work of British historian 
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E. H. Carr, and the volume ends with a survey of 
Soviet historians. It is somewhat surprising that 
Mr. Laqueur chooses to ignore some of the most 
remarkable contributions by non-Soviet Russian 
historians: for example, Melgunov’s classic study of 
Petrograd in October 1917, which is not mentioned, 
and the important work of George Katkov, which is 
mentioned hardly at all. 

By and large, Mr. Laqueur’s treatment of Soviet 
historiography reflects the bland consensus which 
seems generally characteristic of Anglo-American 
Sovietology at the moment—a matter to which I 
shall have occasion to return at the end of this re- 
view. There are also some odd omissions (the au- 
thor, for example, has much to say about Isaac 
Deutscher but hardly a word about George 
Kennan), although this is to some extent under- 
standable in view of the author’s method of treating 
his subject by means of a number of connected es- 
says. A serious and comprehensive study of the 
historical literature—as distinct from a mere his- 
torical bibliography—concerning the Soviet Union 
remains, at least in the opinion of this reviewer, 
one of the principal desiderata in the field of con- 
temporary Russian and European history. 


THE VOLUME SPONSORED by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs is likewise restricted in 
scope, consisting of five long (and not too closely 
connected) essays dealing with the influence of 
Bolshevism on the world outside Russia. Within 
these limitations, however, this is one of the more 
interesting and durable contributions to the histori- 
cal literature of the Russian Revolution at the pres- 
ent moment of retrospect. Arnold Toynbee’s intro- 
ductory essay is unexceptionable and is followed by 
a thoughtful as well as readable paper by Neil 
McInnes focussing on the labor movement. “Fifty 
years after the Bolshevik Revolution,” begins Mc- 
Innes, “the influence of that event on Western so- 
cialism seems largely spent”; and he proceeds to 
substantiate his thesis in the best—and nowadays, 
alas, only too rare—tradition of imaginative schol- 
arship. Still, perhaps the most valuable portions of 
this essay deal not so much with the failure of the 
Russian “model” in influencing others as with the 
crumbling of the ideas and dynamism of the West- 
ern socialist movements themselves. 

Turning to the other contributions to this volume, 
Hugh Seton-Watson’s on “Nationalism and Imperi- 
alism” tells us little that is new, although the best 
portions of his paper do shed light on Bolshevism’s 
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impact in Eastern Europe, which is of course the au- 
thor’s special area of competence. Peter Wiles’ 
essay on the impact of Communist economic dogmas 
and models is somewhat disjointed and includes 
some rather curious journalistic apergus (“e.g., 

. the Titoists are the best ideological salesmen 
in the world. They have in particular understood 
that the salesman’s best ploy is the trip round the 
works . . .”). Mr. Wiles also digresses to deal with 
Western influence on the USSR, but his treatment is 
short and not very adequate. Richard Lowenthal’s 
essay, entitled “The Model of the Totalitarian 
State,” is essentially a comparative treatment of 
various 20th-century dictatorships—unexception- 
able when the author deals with the Soviet model, 
but somewhat more questionable when he makes 
cursory generalizations about Fascism and National 
Socialism. 


WHEREAS THE Royal Institute’s compilation of 
essays may be of particular value for the general 
reader or for undergraduates, the symposium Revo- 
lutionary Russia, edited by Professor Richard Pipes 
of Harvard University, is likely to be of greater 
interest to specialists. More detailed and penetrat- 
ing than the Chatham House publication, the Har- 
vard symposium consists of thirteen papers, sup- 
plemented by thirteen comments and _ thirteen 
discussions, all by eminent Sovietologists. Obvi- 
ously it would be impossible in a brief review to com- 
ment on all thirty-nine of these items individually. 


Let me say, therefore, that the chief value of 
the symposium rests in certain contributions by spe- 
cialists, outstanding among them the paper by John 
Keep dealing with the difficult and neglected sub- 
ject of “October in the Provinces.” On the other 
hand, the commentaries of Isaiah Berlin, Bertram 
D. Wolfe, and Hannah Arendt are often platitudi- 
nous. As one read this compilation, one gets the 
very definite impression that the contributions of 
historians working in the Soviet field are, in general, 
far more interesting than those of authorities spe- 
cializing in the political “philosophy” or the politi- 
cal “science” of revolutions. Yet this reviewer 
cannot forego mentioning his disappointment with 
KE. H. Carr’s general essay on “Marx, Lenin, Stalin,” 
devoid as it is of the mark of scepticism and vigor- 
ous, independent thinking that has habitually dis- 
tinguished this author. Indeed, the principal ideas 
expressed in it seem to suggest the tiredness not 
only of the author but also, perhaps, of his convic- 
tions. “Leninism,” writes Carr, for example, “is 
Marxism of the epoch no longer of objective and 


inexorable economic laws, but of the conscious or- 
dering of economic and social processes for desired 
ends.” Yes, of course.’ Or again: “But so long as 
man is interested to explore his past, nobody will 
doubt the credentials of the Russian Revolution as 
one of the great turning points in his history.” 
Henry L. Roberts, apparently overawed by Carr’s 
credentials, found this paper “particularly challeng- 
ing and difficult”; however, some readers may find 
it outdated and boring. 


THOUGH DIFFERING in focus, these three books 
obviously have certain things in common. They 
deal, in one way or another, with aspects of the 
same vast subject, and in large degree they reflect, 
often unwittingly, the prevailing climate of opinion 
about the Soviet Union in respectable circles of the 
English-speaking academic world. Let me therefore 
sum up, at the risk of imprecise generalization, cer- 
tain widely-held assumptions that form the main 
features of this climate of academic opinion. Ac- 
cording to these assumptions, the collapse of the old 
order in Russia in 1917 was practically inevitable, 
and this explains much of the success of the Bolshe- 
viks, although the latter could not have triumphed 
without Lenin’s inflexible and dynamic dedication 
to revolution. Further, the Soviets, undoubtedly at 
a cost horrendous to the liberal West, succeeded in 
transforming Russia into a vast industrial super- 
power. And finally, notwithstanding the supposedly 
fatal weaknesses and the transformations of Commu- 
nist doctrine, the Soviet revolution has furnished 


1This is one of those “Interchangeable Generalities” in 
which the works of contemporary social scientists—but not 
those of the earlier Carr—abound. Application: “Wallaceism 
is Hitlerism of the epoch no longer of objective and inexora- 
ble biological laws, but of the conscious ordering of biological 
and racial processes for desired ends.” Etc., etc. 


the principal inspiration for potentially revolution- 
ary elements among the underdeveloped and form- 
erly colonial peoples of the world. 

There is not much one can quarrel with in these 
assumptions of the general academic consensus, ex- 
cept perhaps to remark that, as is true of many a 
consensus, the areas of agreement may be wide- 
spread but are not always very profound. The evo- 
lution of the Soviet Union may or may not have 
been predictable, but the evolution of Soviet studies 
in the Western world has become, alas, all too pre- 
dictable. By this I mean that the general line of 
published scholarship has, by and large, followed 
the evolution of the general political and social 
ideas prevalent among the elite of the Western 
meritocracy; that it has conformed—more or less 
unwittingly in the case of the better minds—to the 
general climate of instructed opinion. 

Yet is it not true that the best kind of scholarship 
has usually been distinguished by its independence 
and its unclassifiability? And I mean not so much 
its independence from politics as something more 
profound—namely, the independence (and there- 
fore the occasional unpredictability) of its inter- 
ests. Now I would not disagree with Laqueur’s 
statement that during the last two decades not only 
the quality but also the quantity of Soviet studies 
in the Western world have shown great advances. 
Yet it is at least arguable that the best of the his- 
torical and political studies of the Soviet Union 
produced in Germany in the 1920’s may have been 
superior in insight, and perhaps even in the appara- 
tus of scholarship, to much of the recent Anglo- 
American output. There are, to be sure, some re- 
spectable exceptions to this general observation. 
Still, the culture and information “explosions” of 
our times have not contributed much toward an in- 
creasing independence and variety of scholarship; 
rather, the contrary. This is indeed an enormous 
problem, the portents of which range beyond the 
field of Sovietology. 
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A Degenerate Dynasty 


MicnHet Tatu: Power in the Kremlin. 


(Translated from French by Helen Katel. ) 


New York, Viking Press, 1968. 


Reviewed by Robert Conquest 


TO SAY THAT THIS is the best political history of 
the USSR in the 1960’s is not to pay much of a 
compliment, since there are no others that rate the 
label. But in addition to being unique, Power in 
the Kremlin is in itself a work of the highest excel- 
lence—a fact that does not have to be validated by 
comparison. 

It is, of course, true, as Mr. Tatu says, that more 
information will eventually be forthcoming. As he 
puts it, “this reconstruction is only tentative. Some 
day, we may hope, archives will be opened—those 
of the Politburo and the Central Committee. The 
classic methods of historiography can then be ap- 
plied and the present author for one will be de- 
lighted.” For the forseeable future, however, the 
“Kremlinological” method is surely the only way 
of approaching the problem of the relation between 
power and policy in the Soviet state. “At present,” 
Mr. Tatu remarks, “there is in fact no other way of 
understanding what is going on in the centers of 
Soviet power;” indeed, he adds, the term Kremlin- 
ology” is in itself “an unconscious tribute” to the 
method of detection, interpretation and deduction 
on which researchers must rely. 

Mr. Tatu has both of the qualities required for the 
task. On the one hand he has patiently sought out 
the fine detail of evidence. But, even more impor- 
tant, he has handled it with the skill and judge- 
ment, the open-minded boldness and the equally 
necessary refusal to jump to premature conclusions 
which mark the real master. 

It was time we had such a history. It was also 
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time we were reminded once again of the dominat- 
ing role of power in Soviet politics. In the author’s 
words: “Experience has in fact shown that the 
importance of objective problems frequently de- 
pends on their relevance to power relationships.” 
To compare Tatu’s account with the majority of the 
works written during the Khrushchev period, which 
were based so frequently on the assumption that 
the First Secretary was in full control and meeting 
with no opposition (apart from a certain amount 
of friendly criticism on the part of his colleagues) is 
almost like comparing two different countries or 
epochs. 

In the international sphere, the author gives ex- 
traordinarily profound and perceptive accounts of 
the U-2 crisis and of the more important Cuban 
confrontation of October 1962. Indeed, there is 
scarcely an area in which he does not contribute 
illuminatingly to our knowledge. He shows clearly 
that—contrary to the analyses of so many experts— 
the CPSU Central Committee did not play a decisive 
role either in the 1957 or in the 1964 crisis. He 
convincingly disentangles some of the problems 
which have puzzled all of us in connection with the 
succession of leaders of the Leningrad party organi- 
zation, as well as of the Ukrainian CP. In the ab- 
sence of other information, one has always been 
inclined to view the Leningrad apparat (for exam- 
ple) as a group of loyal Kozlov followers, or at least 
of people holding similar views on crucial problems 
such as destalinization. We should be grateful to 
Mr. Tatu for disabusing us of this rather superfi- 


cial notion, and for demonstrating that the sequence 
Kozlov, Spiridonov, Tolstikov, represents a formal 
but not a factional continuity. 


Mr. Tatu has observed the substance, not the for- 
malities, of scholarship. He has not cluttered up 
his book with references, but it is almost always 
clear from the narrative where to turn for additional 
data or analysis. I might note, parenthetically, that 
the question of “scholarship” is a much muddled 
one. For instance, in an otherwise exceedingly 
amiable review in The New Leader (Dec. 2, 1968) 
of my own last book, The Great Terror, Professor 
Richard Pipes remarked that although in the book 
the purge had “come alive” under my apparently 
amateur pen “in a way that it does not in academic 
studies of totalitarianism,” I had tended “to neglect 
the analytic.” That is to say, though I had indeed 
traced the origins of the Terror to the nature of the 
one-party state set up by Lenin, and had gone at 
some length into the peculiarities of the Communist 
mentality and motivations, I had not formally es- 
tablished nor asserted the inevitability of the 
Stalinist terror. Even the couple of thousand refer- 
ences contained in my study were not enough to 
give me professional status. But to avoid drawing 
definite conclusions when the material neither im- 
poses them nor suggests them seems to me to be the 
true historical method—indeed the true “scientific” 
method. 


Nor is this the only field where a certain deca- 
dence in current notions needs to be remedied by a 
good deal of backpeddling. If one had to point to 
one central fault in modern academic attitudes, it is 
surely the attempt to import into areas where they 
are not suitable the discipline of the physical sci- 
ences, or the abstract generality of philosophy. As 
a result, we are beset with pretentious pseudo- 
sciences, or at best premature sciences (in the fields 
of sociology, psychology and literary criticism in 
particular), where a more modest and tentative ap- 
proach might provide real insights. 


THE PERIOD THAT Tatu covers—at least after 
the fall of Khrushchev—is in one way less interest- 
ing than earlier times. The degeneration of the 
Soviet ruling caste has reached the stage in which 
there are no longer powerful personalities with 
definite attitudes and programs, but third-rate, 
short-view, hidebound petty bureaucrats, concerned 
only about how best to enjoy the fruits of office. 
That even these third-raters can here for the first 
time be seen in a genuine political perspective, in 


their tensions and disputes, is a major achievement 
of the author’s. 


The conclusion that seems to arise from the whole 
Khrushchev interlude is that no ruler can reform 
Russia, even in a fairly mild use of the word, unless 
he can crush the old-line apparat. Khrushchev made 
some progress in his direction, but not enough. His 
schemes went far enough to irritate, but not far 
enough to subdue the apparatchiki. Mr. Tatu shows 
in detail how these tactics led to the First Secre- 
tary’s fall. 

In the present circumstances, one looks to the 
even slightly more intelligent members of the Polit- 
buro in the hope that one or another of them may 
attempt (or be forced) to defend himself and fight 
for power by once again turning to the weapon of 
anti-Stalinism. There have lately been a few bare 
hints that something of the sort may be in the wind 
—e.g., the anomalous revival in Estonian Commu- 
nist organs of attacks on the otherwise banned 
“period of the personality cult” and insistence on 
the “collegiality” of the Secretariat. This could 
hardly happen without encouragement of some fac- 
tion at the center. Thus far, to be sure, it is only 
the merest catspaw of a wind hardly stirring the 
sluggish surface of the Soviet political waters. In 
the long run, however, progress can come only with 
some contender for power using anti-Stalinism 
against his opponents, as Khrushchev did against 
the “anti-party group” in 1957. 


It may be argued, of course, that (unless as a 
result of a complete breakdown of authority) genu- 
ine reforms in Russia can be carried out only by an 
autocrat like Peter the Great or Alexander II, able 
to face down the opposition of his own ruling class. 
However that may be, the country is now stuck in a 
situation in which revolutionary change is called for 
by all the social, economic and intellectual forces, 
and opposed and abated only by a political machine 
specially constructed for the purpose. It is a highly 
artificial situation, resembling that of Mr. Waldemar 
in Poe’s story. On the whole, Mr. Tatu expects an 
eventual liberalization of the Soviet system and the 
emergence of a true parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. In the foreseeable future, he thinks the coun- 
try will experience various swings, including a pos- 
sible reversion to one-man distatorship and even 
police coups and military coups: “things are prob- 
ably doomed to get worse before they get better.” 
The one thing he believes certain is that the rule of 
the current morocrats is “drawing to an end.” This 
book is more of a monument than they deserve, but 
it is indispensable to anyone wishing to understand 
contemporary Soviet history. 
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Reviews in Brief 


West vs. East 


LEoNARD ScHApIRO: Rationalism and 
Nationalism in Russian Nineteenth- 
Century Political Thought. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1967. 


THIS BRIEF, penetrating, and lucidly 
composed study is a revised and ex- 
tended version of a series of lectures 
given by Professor Schapiro at Yale 
University in 1965. It is concerned with 
the two dominant strains—familiarly 
designated Westernism and Slavophi- 
lism—that can be traced throughout the 
history of Russian political thought 
since the early 19th century; here they 
are treated with greater accuracy and 
clarity under the headings Rationalism 
and Nationalism. The title implies more 
than a mere presentation of the parallel 
paths of these two schools of thought 
or of their confrontation. The case 
which Professor Schapiro argues, with 
a mastery of both political science and 
jurisprudence, is that the traditional 
demarcation of Russian thought is im- 
perfect: the antagonists are not in fact 
saying what we would have them say in 
order that we may fit them more con- 
veniently into our simple categories. 


Thus, while the hallmark of ration- 
alism was the belief that Russia’s in- 
creasingly turbulent path was in no way 
different from that already or yet to be 
trodden by any other nation, and that 
the constitutional democracies of West- 
ern Europe stood as models for her de- 
velopment, we nonetheless find that 
there were rationalist thinkers who did 
not believe either that a democratic fu- 
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ture could be assured only by revolu- 
tion, or that Russian indigenous insti- 
tutions were necessarily a hindrance to 
progress. 

This kind of thinking left room for 
peasant traditions, the mir, the com- 
mune, and even preserved a role for the 
autocracy. Hertzen looked to the com- 
mune to help Russia into the socialist 
Utopia, while for Lenin the machinery 
of the centralistic autocracy must be 
seized and made to achieve the same 
end. 

Professor Schapiro sheds light on an 
element which the old dichotomy has 
missed, namely the “nationalist.” The 
nationalists believed that reforms could 
not be successfully planned in the ab- 
stract as some kind of universal blue- 
print for all societies, which would be 
typical of the rationalists. According 
to the nationalists, it was essential to 
take into account the customs, tradi- 
tions, and attitudes of the nation, to 
build on that foundation and thus 
achieve progressive change which 
would be in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the people. Polycentrism is the 
analogy of this view for the Communist 
world today. 

This book does much to correct the 
belief that Russian political thinking 
was above all dogmatic by showing that 
heterodox views were always to be 
found within the two main camps of 
revolutionaries and evolutionaries. Just 
as the constitutionalist Decembrists 
could harbor a Jacobin Pestel, and the 
determinist Marxists a Lenin fearful of 
missing an opportunity to make the 
revolution, so among the conservative 
and evolutionary-minded we find Boris 
Chicherin, who saw the cause of free- 


dom and progress not as a struggle be- 
tween the forces of darkness and light, 
but as a clash between what was ration- 
ally desirable and nationally possible. 
Professor Schapiro shows that in time 
a bogus version of this synthesis became 
the refuge of entrenched reactionary 
opinion, which espoused reform and 
even modified constitutionalism merely 
to guard against the more frightening 
changes promised by the forces of 
revolution. 


Of special interest—against this 
background of protest and reaction— 
is the imperturbable role of the mon- 
arch, sustained by the ancient doctrine 
of autocracy and the outlook of the 
Orthodox Church, which preached 
love, virtue and trust, and which sus- 
pected intellectual inquiry as a cor- 
rupting influence of the heretical West. 
The role of the monarch served largely 
to widen the rift in opinion during the 
era of greatest social and economic 
change at the end of the 19th century 
and to crystallize that rift when com- 
promise and adaptation were most 
needed. As the author comments in a 
footnote, “Had Nicholas and the party 
leaders shown more imagination, flexi- 
bility, foresight, and political skill than, 
in the event, they did, the revolution 
[of 1905] could obviously have been 
avoided.” What we learn from this 
deeply informative book is that these 
were the very characteristics least likely 
to thrive in a society accustomed to 
divinely appointed rulers whose minds 
were seemingly changeable only by the 
violent means of mass revolt. 


Harold Shukman 


Who’s Who 


Epwarp L. Crow.Ley, ANDREW J. LEBED, 
and HertnricH E,. Scuuttz, Eps.: Prom- 
inent Personalities in the USSR. Com- 
piled by the Institute for the Study of 
the USSR, Munich, Germany. Metu- 
chen, N. J., The Scarecrow Press, 1968. 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, in the Amer- 
ican film comedy Silk Stockings (an 
updated version of Ninotchka), a So- 
viet bureaucrat newly appointed to a 
high post buzzed for his secretary and 
said, “bring me the book Who Is Still 
Who.” Of course, anyone engaged in 
Soviet studies is fully aware that this is 
easier said than done. There is no Soviet 
equivalent of Who’s Who or of the in- 
numerable specialized biographic di- 
rectories that are to be found in the 
West. Standard Soviet encyclopedias 
and reference works are of little help, 
since, as a rule, they list only the truly 
major (or favored) men and women in 
different areas of activity and—what is 
worse—suppress episodes in their ca- 
reers which the editors or the subjects 
themselves would prefer to forget. 


Prominent Personalities in the USSR 
thus has no Soviet competition. Pre- 
pared by the staff of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR in Munich and 
New York, this massive biographic di- 
rectory of eight hundred large pages 
contains over six thousand entries covy- 
ering Soviet citizens prominent in 
every field of endeavor. A unique and, 
one must add, surprising feature of the 
volume is that its editors—most of 
them Russian émigrés—have succeeded 
in enlisting the help of many of the 
Soviet biographees themselves. Even 
some party officials, the editors assure 
us, “have cooperated in correcting and 
supplementing the information offered 
about themselves; this cooperation has 
considerably facilitated the task of the 
Institute research staff.” 


Normally each entry includes reason- 
ably detailed information about the in- 
dividual’s career and an extensive list 
of his publications, if any. It is grati- 
fying that their titles are given in the 
original Russian, with English transla- 
tions supplied in parentheses. Unlike 
many directories of Western personali- 
ties, this volume provides no informa- 
tion on the biographee’s marital status, 
children, etc., but then, as every news- 
man stationed in Moscow knows only 
too well, the private lives of men in 
Soviet public life are shrouded in sec- 


recy. Nevertheless, in a number of cases 
one finds home addresses and even tele- 
phone numbers. 

A spot check of nearly one hundred 
entries revealed no major factual inac- 
curacies, although the English transla- 
tions of some Russian book titles con- 
tained a number of rather amusing 
errors (e.g., the staid medieval Primary 
Chronicle received a much livelier title, 
A Tale of Fleeting Years, and Kaverin’s 
Biblical Seven Pairs of the Unclean 
was, intriguingly, transformed into 
Seven Dishonest Couples). 

All in all, Prominent Personalities in 
the USSR should prove a boon to schol- 
ars and journalists alike as a handy 
and reliable reference work. One wel- 
comes the promise of the editors to 
bring out updated versions of the book 
every other year and quarterly supple- 
ments to bridge the interval between 
complete editions. 


Maurice Friedberg 


Soviet Science 


GeorGE Fiscuer, Ep.: Science and Ide- 
ology in Soviet Society. New York, 
Atherton Press, 1967. 


Loren R. GraHAM: The Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the Communist 
Party, 1927-1932. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1967. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS between poli- 
tics and science in contemporary society 
turn out to be even more complex than 
is generally supposed. The notion that 
science flourishes only under conditions 
of freedom stands challenged, if not 
refuted, by the evidence of the Soviet 
case. The well-known disasters of in- 
jecting irrelevant dogma into the scién- 
tific process—the Lysenko episode is 
usually cited—are real enough, yet the 
Soviet Union has also created an enor- 
mously successful scientific establish- 
ment. Clearly, commonsense generali- 
zations provide no reliable indication of 
how Soviet politics and science inter- 
ract, and thus we need careful studies 
of what actually happens. 

Here are two fine books which pre- 
cisely meet that need. Loren R. Graham 
deals with the Soviet Academy of Sci- 


ences during the critical years—1927 to 
1932— of its takeover by the Communist 
Party. George Fischer and his collabo- 
rators (Richard T. de George, Loren R. 
Graham, and Herbert S. Levine) focus 
on current developments in sociology, 
philosophy, cybernetics, and mathemati- 
cal and computer applications to eco- 
nomics, respectively. 

Mr. Graham’s volume will undoubt- 
edly become a standard reference on 
his subject (it also includes a concise 
history of the Academy in its prerevolu- 
tionary and early postrevolutionary de- 
velopment), and those interested in the 
minutiae of organizational charts and 
the changing casts of scientists and or- 
ganizers will find plenty to keep them 
busy. But all this is prologue to a 
more important question: how did So- 
viet science and scholarship manage to 
survive the onslaught? In part, as we 
know, they did not. During the period 
under discussion, some disciplines and 
some scientists suffered more than 
others, and the worst was to come later 
in the 1930’s. Yet many did survive, 
and Mr. Graham suggests by way of ex- 
planation that “the negative effects of 
political controls in science are more 
selective than popular opinion usually 
admits. Science is not shattered by a 
few blows. Like an injured plant it 
grows around its wounds, seeks other 
paths to its goals, and continues its de- 
velopment so long as it can find mini- 
mum sustenance.” In addition, of 
course, Soviet material support of many 
aspects of science has amounted to 
more than “minimum sustenance,” and 
at times has even been lavish. Mr. 
Graham offers keen insights into the 
durability of Soviet science, and his 
careful documentation will encourage 
ambitious readers to investigate this 
phenomenon more closely. 

The Soviet scientific community is 
currently making serious efforts to cast 
off the most damaging vestiges of Sta- 
linist dogmatism and, at the same time, 
to adjust to the regime’s increasingly 
subtle demands for scientific assistance 
under conditions of growing social and 
economic complexity. The Fischer an- 
thology suggests that in the policy sci- 
ences the results of this reorientation 
are mixed, but he rightly emphasizes 


that the “encounter of science with 
ideology need not always result in con- 
flict. . . . Soviet science ... may in 


fact help to sustain the established 
system and its ideology rather than 
weaken or erode them.” 

This does not mean that the en- 
counter is always successful or that all 
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policy sciences receive adequate (or 
uniform) encouragement. In computer 
applications, the first hopes have been 
disappointed by inadequacies in hard- 
ware and programs; and in philosophy 
“many of the laws necessary for holistic 
planning are missing.” Cybernetics, 
while contributing to a “renewed belief 
in man’s ability to control intricate proc- 
esses,” has already proven something of 
a disappointment; and although the 
legitimation for sociology is firmly es- 
tablished, its sphere of application is 
still quite restricted. Indeed, if the So- 
viets are allowing increased experimen- 
tation in the hope of coming up with 
reliable scientific answers as to how to 
run a society from the center, then I 
suspect that they are bound to be disen- 
chanted in the long run. If Western 
experience is a guide, the usefulness of 
the policy sciences, even where they are 
hospitably regarded, will most likely lie 
in making rather low-level empirical 
generalizations. That in itself is no 
small accomplishment, but one which 
hardly amounts to a comprehensive 
science of society. Therein lies, I think, 
one explanation of why there is no in- 
evitable collision between ideology and 
the policy sciences in the USSR today: 
the actual achievements of the policy 
sciences are still so limited (and not 
only in the Soviet Union), and their 
recommendations so feeble or ambigu- 
ous, that they simply do not compete 
persuasively with the world view of an 
established ideology. Soviet planners 
will probably get far less than they ex- 
pect from these new ventures, but then 
they have less to fear from them than 
they realize. 


Allen Kassof 


Soviet Law 


Wayne R. Larave, Ed.: Law in the 


Soviet Society. Urbana, Ill., University 
of Illinois Press, 1965. 


THE ESSAYS collected in this volume 
appeared originally in 1964 as a sympo- 
sium on Soviet law in the journal Law 
Forum, published by the University of 
Illinois. Their republication is to be 
welcomed, for they certainly deserve a 
wide readership. The book contains an 
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introductory survey of Western  re- 
search (by Dimitri B. Shimkin) ; essays 
on Civil Procedure (Dennis M. O’Con- 
nor), on the Press (Bernard A. Ra- 
mundo), on Plan and Contract Perform- 
ance (Dietrich A. Loeber), on 
Consumer Goods (Zigurds L. Zile), on 
the use of Soviet legal principles in 
other countries (John M. Hazard) ; and 
an annotation of new tort principles 
(Whitmore Gray). 


All the contributors have something 
new to say, but if any one essay is to be 
singled out, it should be the one on 
consumer goods by Mr. Zile. Despite 
his initial avowal of timidity in the face 
of so vast a problem, he provides a 
vigorous, lucid, and quite original an- 
alysis of the stresses created by the 
present drive to raise the living stan- 
dards of the Soviet people. He first 
shows how the regime’s approach is 
weakened by uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture importance of private goods in a 
society which is building communism, 
and then describes the structure of 
trade. He gives some striking examples 
of black marketeering, including the 
means used by citizens to overcome the 
1961 prohibition of private sales of au- 
tomobiles, though he does not mention 
the fact that obvious evasion—by means 
of a phoney deed of gift—has been fore- 
stalled by forbidding notaries to regis- 
ter such documents except in favor of 
the donor’s family. Methods of “ad- 
vertising” and financing are explained, 
and there is also a fine account of the 
protection given by law to the buyer of 
shoddy goods. The Civil Code places 
the liability on the dealer, but Mr. Zile 
shows how often this is eroded by ad- 
ministrative direction within particular 
industries. Hopefully, he will find time 
in the future to examine the problem of 
personal injuries, for the more sophisti- 
cated the goods produced—especially in 
the area of “consumer durables”—the 
more dangerous any defects will be. In 
common-law countries, the dealer’s 
strict liability in this matter has been 
supplemented by a tendency (much 
more articulate in the USA than in 
England) to impose the same _ high 
standard upon the manufacturer. As 
the Soviet retailer is usually a state 
organ, and so not threatened by in- 
solvency, this development will pre- 
sumably not be necessary; however, if 
someone other than the purchaser is 
hurt, the courts will have to choose he- 
tween giving him a remedy against the 
dealer as a third party to the contract 
(as in France), or allowing him to sue 
the maker in tort. 


The other essays included in the 
volume display similarly high stan- 
dards of objective scholarship. Unlike 
many similar publications, these essays 
are based on a close study of original 
sources. One final note: it is no service 
either to the authors or the reader to 
issue the book without an index. 


Bernard Rudden 


Soviet Agriculture 


Kari-Eucen WAbEKIN: Privatprodu- 
zenten in der sowjetischen Landwirt- 
schaft (Private Producers in Soviet 
Agriculture). Cologne, Verlag Wissen- 
schaft und Politik, 1967. 


DR. WADEKIN’S BOOK is a major 
piece of research on the private sector 
of Soviet agriculture, a subject which, 
though profoundly affecting the well- 
being of a large segment of the popula- 
tion and of great relevance to any eval- 
uation of agricultural developments and 
prospects in the USSR, has thus far not 
been treated exhaustively in the West. 

The author has based his study of the 
Soviet countryside on a wide variety of 
original Soviet sources; indeed, this is 
the first time that contemporary Soviet 
literature in this field has been drawn 
on so extensively and to such advantage. 
Additional information has been gath- 
ered from studies published in English, 
German, and French, and the result is 
a book which will probably long remain 
a standard work and one which will be 
of interest not only to economists, soci- 
ologists, and political scientists, but also 
to laymen following developments in the 
Soviet Union. 

Dr. Wadekin has taken a broad ap- 
proach to his subject. He describes the 
legal and economic bases for the exis- 
tence of subsidiary (i.e., private) farm- 
ing by members of collective farms, 
state farm workers, and other popula- 
tion groups. As he discusses the role 
of such farming in the production as 
well as marketing of individual agricul- 
tural products, he traces the changes in 
official policy toward such activities. For 
the most part, his book deals with the 
period 1950-65. 

Two chapters discuss the interrela- 
tionship between the private and social- 


ized sectors of Soviet agriculture. The 
author correctly emphasizes that the 
subsidiary economy depends to a sig- 
nificant extent upon the socialized sec- 
tor, and that the latter could hardly 
function without the former. All too 
often the Western press has stressed the 
private sector’s impressive contribution 
to the country’s total supply of animal 
products without mentioning that most 
of the feed required to make this con- 
tribution possible comes from the social- 
ized sector. On the other hand, most 
collectives, if they could not count on 
the food and cash which their members 
earn from private plots, would be hard 
put to provide them even a bare sub- 
sistence without drastically reducing 
collective marketing and _ investment 
capabilities. 

Soviet statistical coverage of impor- 
tant aspects of private farming is con- 
spicuously incomplete. Western scholars 
are thus faced with the choice of em- 
barking upon an extremely time-con- 
suming estimating venture in an effort 
to provide the missing data or of mak- 
ing the best possible use of published 
statistics. The author has chosen the 
second alternative, compiling most of 
his statistical tables from official year- 
books. 

While there are no published statis- 
tical series covering such a salient as- 
pect of private farming as its contribu- 
tion to total farm output, indirect official 
information—provided it is accurate— 
makes it possible to arrive at reliable 
estimates. For 1965, the most recent 
year dealt with in this volume, such in- 
direct data indicated that the private 
sector accounted for 32 per cent of total 
gross output. In the opinion of the au- 
thor, shared by the reviewer, this figure 
is too high, as are the corresponding 
figures for the few earlier years for 
which indirect information is available. 
One of the book’s appendices is devoted 
to discussing this particular problem. 

This reviewer benefited from and en- 
joyed the extensive excerpts from So- 
viet sources, especially since some of the 
material cited is not readily available. 
There may, however, be others who 
might feel that at times these excerpts 
interrupt the flow of the narrative and 
might argue in favor of briefer, if not 
fewer, quotations in the body of the text. 

It is hoped that an English transla- 
tion will soon follow and thus make Dr. 
Wadekin’s findings regarding this im- 


portant segment of Soviet life more 
accessible to English-speaking scholars. 
The addition of a subject index would 
add to the book’s usefulness. 


Luba O. Richter 


Soviet Education 


Hersert C, RupMan: The School and 
the State in the USSR. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1967. 


IT IS A COMMONPLACE to point out 
that the true nature of a state is re- 
vealed in its schools. What the schools 
teach, who is taught, and (most impor- 
tant) how the state controls its educa- 
tional system goes to the heart of what 
the state’s politics are really about. 
Thus it follows that for any student of 
Soviet society the question of the rela- 
tionship between the school and the 
state is of top-rank importance. 

It is to this question that Dr. Rud- 
man, Professor of Administration and 
Higher Education at Michigan State 
University, has addressed himself. Un- 
fortunately, however, the results of his 
study are disappointing. Its merits are 
vitiated by a host of factual inaccu- 
racies, highly questionable and con- 
fusing interpretations, carelessness in 
transliteration, and many hair-raising 
stylistic solecisms. To be sure, the book 
is not wholly without merits. It in- 
cludes many excellent charts of the 
administrative structure of Gosplan or- 
ganizations, education ministries, edu- 
cational institutions, and trade unions. 
The author, who led an official United 
States research team to the Soviet 
Union, was able to secure quite detailed 
information about many aspects of 
school operation in the cities of Moscow 
and Minsk and in the Moskovoretskii 
school district of Moscow in particular. 
The system of in-service training for 
the upgrading of teachers is of great 
interest, lucidly explained, and well- 
documented. So is the operation of 
the important “Councils of Aid” at- 
tached to many school districts and 
charged with stimulating the educa- 


tional work of teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and local enterprises. The author 
deals well, too, with the duties and 
functions of school inspectors, upon 
whom falls the primary burden of con- 
trolling the work of the schools. The 
opening chapters outlining the struc- 
ture of Soviet government, including 
the educational and economic planning 
bodies, are generally clear, comprehen- 
sive, and workmanlike. 


Yet the faults of The School and the 
State in the USSR are so numerous that 
to list them in full would make tedious 
reading. Chapters 3 and 5 are par- 
ticularly poor. Chapter 3 is entitled 
“The Economics of Public Education 
in the USSR,” but in fact deals with the 
financing of education and does so most 
unsatisfactorily. The author’s figure of 
239 rubles for the average annual ex- 
penditure per pupil in school—to cite 
only one example of many—is most in- 
accurate; the true figure is less than 
half that amount. Chapter 5 on the 
“Institutions of Higher Learning’”—or 
VUZy—is very spotty in its coverage 
and fails to provide any real insight into 
the administration of higher education. 
There is no mention of the developing 
trend toward greater university auton- 
omy, reinforced to an important degree 
by the relatively independent funds that 
VUZy are receiving for research and 
development work commissioned by in- 
dustry and by certain ministries. These 
funds are not directly allocated by 
the central planning authorities. More- 
over, it is something of a triumph to 
write a book entitled The School and 
the State in the USSR and not once 
mention the influence of Uchitelskaia 
gazeta (Teachers’ Newspaper) and its 
roving correspondents, always ready to 
descend on arbitrary, lazy or laggard 
administrators and castigate them in 
print for their errors. Nor is any men- 
tion made of the centrally-promulgated 
“Rules for Pupils,” which represents an 
attempt to prescribe—in Moscow—a 
code of conduct for over 40 million 
pupils throughout the country. 


However, as one of my colleagues 
likes to put it: “In a sea without fish, 
even a crab is a fish,” and in an area 
of Soviet study where little else is 
available, this book must be welcomed, 
if only conditionally. 


Harold J. Noah 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Moscow and the Search for Unity 


By J. P. Sontag 


EVER SINCE 1956, the Soviet Union has been en- 
gaged in persistent and painstaking attempts to restore 
a semblance of unity to the international Communist 
movement, and—as a first step—to convene an inter- 
national conference of Communist parties. But on 
August 20, 1968, when Warsaw Pact forces suddenly 
occupied Czechoslovakia, these attempts received a 
severe—although seemingly temporary—setback. That 
Soviet efforts, on which so much energy and time had 
been expended, should now be so rudely vitiated is 
ironic, because the decision to invade Czechoslovakia 
was a result of the same set of fears and apprehensions 
that had originally impelled the Soviet Union to seek 
an international conference. Clearly, the Soviet leaders 
regarded the developments in Czechoslovakia as far 
more dangerous than the risk of alienating their Com- 
munist allies. In using force against a fraternal coun- 
try, however, Moscow seriously damaged its position 
on the question of Communist unity. The immediate 
result was shock and disarray within the Communist 
ranks, and the postponement of the long-sought con- 
ference. Yet since Moscow was not to be deterred from 
its course, it soon redoubled its efforts—while finding 
itself in the distinctly disadvantageous role of having 
to justify itself once more vis-d-vis the more indepen- 
dent parties, especially in Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union’s reasons for convening a gath- 
ering of Communist parties are complex in that they 
reflect the difficulties inherent in providing an institu- 
a Se ee ee 
Mr. Sontag is an American student of Soviet affairs. 
This is his first appearance in Problems of Com- 
munism. 
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tional form to the hallowed concept of “proletarian 
internationalism.” A review of these reasons—and of 
past experiences in fashioning ideological and organi- 
zational unity—throws considerable light on the cur- 
rent outlook of the Soviet leadership and on the fac- 
tors that have led it to devote so much energy and 
attention to events in Eastern Europe and in the 
Communist movement in general. 


The Quest for Institutional Forms 


The disintegration of the Second International prior 
to 1914 and its total collapse with the outbreak of 
World War I prompted Lenin to establish a new, 
tightly-knit international organization which he de- 
scribed as the “forerunner of the international republic 
of the Soviets.” The new Communist International 
—or Comintern—was based on the principle of “demo- 
cratic centralism,” which obligated the member parties 
to abide by the decisions of the central organ of the 
Comintern, the Executive Committee (ECCI). In 
contrast to the Second International with its “letter- 
box” executive, Zinoviev declared that the new Third 
International was to become “a single Communist 
Party having branches in different countries.” 2 


1 Quoted in E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, 
London, MacMillan & Co., 1953, Vol. III, p. 125. 

Quoted in Jane Degras, Ed., The Communist International, 
1919-1943, Vol. I, London, Oxford University Press, 1956, 
Detois 


That the new International was to be exclusive and 
subject to unquestioning discipline was clearly dem- 
onstrated by the stringent “21 conditions” for mem- 
bership, promulgated at its Second Congress in 1920.° 
While the first few Comintern congresses still wit- 
nessed a considerable degree of disagreement and dis- 
pute among the member parties, the successive gather- 
ings, held at irregular intervals, eventually became the 
means whereby policy changes—binding on all parties 
—were announced. Typically, such announcements 
involved sudden policy reversals causing enormous 
the shift from 
a united front policy to a hard line against “left devia- 
tionists,” which was announced at the Sixth Congress 
in 1928, and the shift to a Popular Front policy sanc- 
tioned by the Seventh Congress in 1935 are two ex- 
amples of major policy changes which were foisted 
upon the rank and file with little prior warning. 

The Comintern very quickly became wholly domi- 
nated by Moscow. As one participant recalled, “the 
first and strongest impression that was made upon me 
as a delegate coming to the Third International was 
the Russian-ness of it—the way the Russians were 
organized to take everything over. This was something 
no foreign delegate was prepared for.” * This same 
participant recalled that by the Sixth Congress the 
Soviet Communist Party completely dominated ll 
other parties: “no matter how strong their position 
might be at home, no matter how popular the indi- 
vidual local leaders might be, they knew they had no 
chance if the Russian party was against them.” ° 

The dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 was a 
result of the tactical necessity to improve relations with 
the Western allies. The development of the Cold War 
led in turn to the establishment of the Communist 
Information Bureau—the Cominform—in 1947. Para- 
doxically, the Cominform’s major action was the expul- 
sion of Yugoslavia from its ranks in 1948. In retro- 


strain and strife within the movement: 


spect, this step was of the utmost importance, for it 
reflected the persistence of the belief that the move- 
ment had both an organizational framework (from 
which parties could be excluded) and a set of com- 
monly accepted beliefs (deviation from which pro- 
vided the basis and rationale for the excommunication 
of a heretic). 

The expulsion of Yugoslavia illustrates another fact, 
too: the international Communist movement was meet- 
ing growing resistance in its attempts to impose defined 


3 [bid., pp. 168-72. 

4Manuel Gomez, “From Mexico to 
(London), No. 53 (October 1964), p. 44. 

5 Gomez, “From Mexico to Moscow: 
(April 1965), p. 119. 


Moscow,” Survey 


II,” Survey, No. 55 


organizational forms and ideological doctrines on its 
members. Subsequent events have provided ample 
evidence of the erosion of “proletarian international- 
ism,” a concept that has been undermined by the idea 
of independence and equality among Communist par- 
ties. After Stalin’s death, the Soviet leaders themselves 
came to recognize the force and impact of this desire 
for self-determination and have slowly attempted to 
adapt themselves to it. This adaptation, beginning 
with Khrushchev’s abortive reconciliation with Tito 
in 1955, coincided with a constant search for new ways 
of tightening unity among the parties. 

At first, an attempt was made to define a general 
policy line for the whole movement without resorting 
to such permanent organizational structures as the 
Comintern. After celebrating the 40th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution in 1957, the ruling Commu- 
nist parties met in Moscow to work out a new program 
which was to reflect the changes brought about by the 
momentous events of 1956 in Eastern Europe. 

It was, ironically, largely because of the pressure 
of the Chinese Communists that the so-called “Moscow 
Declaration,” issued at the conclusion of the meeting, 
emphasized not only the importance of “proletarian 
internationalism,” but also the leading role of the 
CPSU within the Communist movement. The refusal 
of the Yugoslav party to sign the “Moscow Declara- 
ticn” was not surprising inasmuch as it included a 
condemnation of revisionism.® 


Schism and Aftermath 


In the meantime, the differences between Moscow 
and Peking, at first half-muted, mounted in intensity, 
eventually leading not only to a serious rift between 
the two Communist giants, but to the formation of 
two opposing wings within the international Commu- 
nist movement in general—one led by Moscow and 
the other looking to Peking for support—as well as to 
the emergence of so-called “neutrals.” As the internal 
debates became gradually more acrimonious, the So- 
viet leaders increased their efforts to convene yet an- 
other international conference, the purpose of which 
would be to solve the disputes and reunite the warring 
parties. 

The conference finally was held in Moscow at the end 
of 1960. It was attended by 81 parties, and resulted 
in another declaration of common principles and aims. 
Yet this time the affirmations of unity were far more 


6 For the 1957 Declaration, see Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 22, 
1957. 
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apparent than real: essentially, the new declaration 
was little more than an attempt to paper over the dif- 
ferences between the conflicting factions. Yet the 
declaration proved important, not only because it 
expressed—however broadly—a single Communist po- 
sition on almost all of the major issues of the time, but 
also because it set the precedent of an international 
Communist gathering as a forum in which contend- 
ing forces attempt to score decisive victories over each 
other.’ 

The near-Byzantine maneuvers that characterized 
the attempts to bring about yet another international 
gathering in 1961-1964, however, soon receded in 
the face of the changes that were taking place within 
the movement and that had little to do with the 
Sino-Soviet quarrel as such. The major change was 
the growing autonomy of many parties. This, in turn, 
led to reluctance on the part of numerous parties to 
be drawn into public criticism of one another. As 
more parties began to pursue a more independent 
course, they became wary of engaging in attacks which 
might in time turn against them. Thus when, at the 
end of 1964, the CPSU scheduled a consultative meet- 
ing in preparation for a full-dress conference, it was 
compelled to assure those invited that they “would not 
be called to condemn anybody, to ‘excommunicate’ 
anybody from the Communist movement and the so- 
clalist 'camp..s 3. * 

The March 1965 consultative meeting (attended by 
19 of the 26 parties invited) further demonstrated how 
obsolete the old conception of a conference had be- 
come. The significant differences of opinion among 
those parties that Moscow still could prevail upon to 
attend almost totally deprived the proceedings of any 
substantive content, thus displaying to all the world 
the great decline in Soviet influence over the inter- 
national Communist movement.® 

Despite these problems, however, the USSR and its 
supporters have not abandoned their efforts to forge 
a new framework of organizational and ideological 
unity. This effort began in earnest at the Bulgarian 
party congress in mid-November 1966 and gathered 
momentum throughout 1967. After the celebration 
marking the 50th anniversary of the Bolshevik revolu- 


7On the 1960 meeting, see Donald S. Zagoria, The Sino- 
Soviet Conflict, 1956-1961, Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1962, pp. 343-69. The 1960 statement can be found in 
the World Marxist Review, December 1960, pp. 4-25. 

8 On the maneuverings for a conference in the early 1960’s, 
see the two books by William E. Griffith: The Sino-Soviet Rift, 
Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1964, pp. 35-36, 207-30; and 


Sino-Soviet Relations, 1964-1965, Cambridge, Mass., MIT 
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tion in November 1967, 18 of the original 26 members 
of the consultative commission met in Moscow and 
issued invitations to the 81 parties which had attended 
the 1960 meeting for a consultative meeting in Buda- 
pest at the end of February 1968. The meeting took 
place, attended by 67 parties, but was marred by the 
action of Rumania, which walked out during the course 
of the proceedings. The remaining parties issued invi- 
tations to all 88 formally recognized members of the 
Communist movement to attend an international con- 
ference of parties in Moscow on November 25, 1968. 
As noted earlier, the hostile reaction to the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia forced a postponement of the con- 
ference, which is now scheduled for May 1969.*° 


Divisive Forces 


In assessing Moscow’s current motivations, one is 
struck by the fact that substance—that is, the ideo- 
logical program that is to emerge from this gathering 
—is no longer much of an issue. What is important 
is the organizational aspect—that is, the mere fact that 
Communist parties will be meeting under one roof. 
Why the Soviets are willing to settle for something 
which in the past would never have satisfied them may 
be gathered from examining the three factors that 
no doubt prompted this decision: the new phase of 
Sino-Soviet relations; nationalism; and dissent within 
the international Communist movement. 

In August 1966, after almost two years of muted 
polemics, Moscow again took the offensive against 
Peking. Having concluded apparently that little more 
could be gained by continued restraint, the Soviet 
leadership set about attacking Maoist positions in a 
series of major pronouncements in Pravda and Kom- 
munist as well as in routine propaganda. These at- 
tacks had a dual purpose: to reply to similar Chinese 
tirades against the USSR, and to erode Chinese influ- 
ence both outside and within the movement. While 
the charges hurled at Peking have been as varied as 
they have been vociferous, they have been largely domi- 
nated by one single motif—namely, that Maoism is the 
most dangerous manifestation of a serious malaise— 
“netit-bourgeois nationalism”—which threatens the 
Communist movement as a whole. 


10 Pravda, Nov. 21, 1968. 

11 The major editorial articles appeared in Pravda on Sept. 
16 and Nov. 27, 1966, and Feb. 16 and Aug. 16, 1967. See also 
G. Shakhnarzaroy, “Kulturnaia revoliutsiia y Kitae i melko- 
burzhuaznyi avantiurizm,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, 
1967, pp. 104-13; and P. Fedoseev, “Marksizm i maotszedu- 
nizm,” ibid., No. 5, 1967, pp. 107-22. 


According to Soviet spokesmen, at the time Chiang 
Kai-shek was defeated there existed in China a large 
peasant mass, a developed bourgeois and petit-bour- 
geois stratum, and a relatively small working class. 
The Chinese Communist Party (CCP), according to 
these commentaries, admitted to its ranks many mem- 
bers from the petit-bourgeoisie—including Mao himself 
—whose inadequate understanding of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism only helped to reinforce their petit-bourgeois out- 
look. Mao, say the Soviet spokesmen, deprived the 
working class of its rightful leading role in the fore- 
front of the revolution. The dominance of petit-bour- 
geois ideology became particularly pernicious during 
China’s period of transformation from democratic 
revolution to socialist revolution. It was at this time 
that Mao’s “faulty philosophy and faulty political line 
of petit-bourgeois adventurism” distorted and then 
undermined the gains made by the CCP.?” 

Most of the Soviet literature on China centers its 
criticism on the subversion of the leading role of the 
working class, the destruction of the CCP, Mao’s cult 
of personality, and China’s “hegemonistic” foreign 
policy aspirations. As noted before, there is a dual pur- 
pose in the focus of this attack. First, the Soviets clearly 
want to discredit Mao as thoroughly as possible. At 
least as important to Moscow as this effort, however, 
is the need to arrest the forces of nationalism, which 
threaten to erode the Communist world. In this cam- 
paign, China serves both as a specific example of the 
evil effects of nationalism and also as an object lesson 
which the USSR uses to issue didactic warnings to 
other countries and parties. 

The Soviets assert that the situation in the devel- 
oping countries is often similar to conditions in China 
in that the rural population vastly outnumbers the 
urban proletariat, many of whom have only recently 
left the farm. As a recent editorial in Kommunist 
pointed out, “this phenomenon complicates the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary process because the non- 
proletarian strata of the population bring to it [the 
revolution] their own ideas. . . . Such ideas can, un- 
der certain conditions, deform proletarian ideology” 1° 
—of which China is a case in point. 

This lesson was most sharply drawn by Frigyes 
Puja, a member of the Hungarian party’s Central Com- 
mittee, in a lecture given in May 1968. According to 


12 P. Fedoseev, loc. cit., p. 109. See also N. Kapchenko, “Ob 
istokakh politicheskovo kursa rukovodstva KPK,” Mezhdunarod- 
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13“Q politicheskom kurse Mao Tsze-duna na mezhdunarod- 
noi arena,” Kommunist, No. 8, 1968, p. 104. 


Puja, “The Chinese case indicates that the Communist 
parties must not for a moment give in to nationalist 
sentiments at the expense of proletarian international- 
ism.” ‘* This view has been echoed again and again 
in the Soviet press, leading, in fact, to the abandon- 
ment of the old doctrine of “revisionism” as the prin- 
cipal internal enemy of communism. Now, said Kom- 
munist recently, “it is nationalism which represents the 
most serious danger for the Communist and entire 
revolutionary movement.” *° Similarly, in a speech in 
March 1968, Brezhnev said that imperialism “relies 
chiefly on nationalist and revisionist elements in its 
efforts to undermine the socialist system.*® 

It is clear, then, that the Soviet leaders hope that the 
May conference will revive a spirit of internationalism 
within the Communist movement. Yet they are not 
unaware of the difficulties that stand in their way. 
Brezhnev, in his speech commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik revolution, implied as much 
when he said that each party operates “on the basis of 
complete independence and self-reliance,” but that 
“the strength and effectiveness of the struggle of this 
or that party” depend in part “on the scale and scope 
of cooperation of all detachments of the Communist 
movement.” 17 With these words Brezhnev appeared to 
be searching for an acceptable balance between na- 
tional and international obligations; his words, how- 
ever, indicate an awareness of the struggle going on 
within many parties to satisfy the demands for national 
independence on the one hand and international coop- 
eration on the other. 

Nationalism is only one of the forces undermining 
the Communist movement today. An equally menacing 
danger is that of obsolescence, or at least the appear- 
ance of irrelevance. The insignificant—and belated— 
role played by the French CP in the strikes which crip- 
pled France in May 1968 is a case in point. The con- 
cept of “participatory democracy” raised by the French 
students as well as by those in many other countries 
is alien to the Communist vocabulary. So is the doc- 
trine which makes the peasants the vanguard of revo- 
lution (an essential aspect of Maoist strategy). In 
addition, communism has found itself challenged by 
sundry theories such as “revolutionary voluntarism,” 
exclusive reliance upon violence, an end to the class 
struggle, and even an “end” to all ideology. 

While recognizing the existence of the new ideologies 
on the left, Moscow has tended to dismiss rather than 


14 Frigyes Puja, “The Situation in China,” Information Bul- 
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to refute them on intellectually and politically responsi- 
ble grounds. It is interesting to note, for instance, the 
great sensitivity displayed by Soviet commentators with 
regard to the complex issues raised by the Czechoslovak 
liberals, and their reluctance to meet them head on. 
Instead, they have resorted to the same old slogans 
and formulas, to exegetical disquisitions on the rele- 
vance of Lenin’s ideas to contemporary circumstances 
—all of which does not augur well for any serious 
ideological discussions at the forthcoming international 
conference. 


Having examined the reasons for dissidence and 
division in the Communist movement, it is essential 
to examine the forces that still contribute to its unity. 
Because dissension is more obvious than unanimity, 
it is a common fallacy to underestimate the tenacious 
loyalty which the Soviet Union still continues to in- 
spire, a loyalty which has after all induced more than 
sixty nations to heed Moscow’s call for an interna- 
tional conference. 


The reasons and motivations for this loyalty are 
varied. Those parties within the international Com- 
munist movement which are small, weak and relatively 
insignificant have little choice but to fall in step with 
Moscow’s directives. With only minute constituencies 
and inadequate sources of income, they depend on 
Moscow for their very existence and thus are forced 
to accede to Soviet demands. Other parties are either 
nostalgically committed to the notion of an institutional 
framework which transcends national boundaries, or 
have accepted it for various tactical reasons—though 
not without serious reservations. 

The Italian Communist Party (PCI)—Moscow’s 
most prestigious convert to the cause of an interna- 
tional meeting—is a case in point. After considerable 
agonizing (and, probably, Soviet arm-twisting), the 
PCI finally announced its acquiescence in four articles 
written by General Secretary Luigi Longo in the au- 
tumn of 1967. Longo’s articles vividly reflect the diff- 
culty of reconciling the demands of Communist unity 
with party autonomy. While Soviet spokesmen have 
claimed that the reconciliation of national and interna- 
tional obligations is a “labor of love” for Commu- 
nists, Longo has not found the question nearly so 
simple.** In the end, he gave his reluctant endorse- 
ment to a conference, recognizing that some steps had 
to be taken “unless we want to see the Communist 
movement degenerate to the level of social demo- 
cracy.” *° Along with this support, however, he indi- 
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cated his belief that a conference which decides little 
serves unity best. Both the British and French Commu- 
nist parties have expressed similar reservations; while 
agreeing to attend the conference, they have insisted 
that no attempt be made to hamer out new policy 
directives. 

The Polish and East German parties have, on the 
other hand, taken a position diametrically opposed to 
that of the Italians, French and British. At the consul- 
tative meeting in Budapest, the East German delegate, 
Erich Honecker, argued in favor of a general line bind- 
ing on all parties; the CPSU would act as leader and 
guiding center of the movement. He did so, moreover, 
in a manner clearly calculated to antagonize the more 
nationalist such as_ the 
Italian.*° 

In slightly less militant terms, the Polish delegate, 
Zenon Kliszko, argued against adopting vague, non- 
binding resolutions at an international conference. 
Kliszko bitterly condemned those parties which had 
shirked their international responsibilities “in the 
name of wrongly understood sovereignty and indepen- 
dence.” *1 

These slightly disguised attacks on Rumania, which 
were echoed as well by Bulgaria, reflect a deep concern 
in Pankow, Warsaw, and Sofia over the corrosive effect 
that Rumanian nationalism may have on treaty ar- 
rangements between Eastern Europe and the USSR. No 
doubt Polish support for a conference is in part a result 
of fears that a dissolution of Communist institutional 
arrangements could leave Poland dangerously alone in 
Central Europe. 

For the reasons outlined above, then, Moscow was 
able to induce 66 parties to support the convocation of 
a world conference on November 25, 1968. The inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, however, fractured the fragile 


parties, Rumanian and 


consensus among the Western European parties, some 
of whom—notably the French and Italian—combined 
condemnations of the invasion with demands that the 
conference be postponed. Their opposition was un- 
doubtedly instrumental in inducing the preparatory 
commission which met on September 30 and October 
1, 1968, to postpone the conference.”? 

The preparatory commission agreed to meet again 
on November 17, and in the intervening period the 
CPSU attempted to bring the French and the Italian 
parties back into line on the conference issue. Soviet 
pressure on the PCF and the PCI was successful. Both 
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parties agreed that the conference should be held in 
Moscow in May 1969.** 


The Price of Success 


As we have seen, then, Moscow has expended an 
extraordinary amount of time and energy in pursuit 
of “international unity.” Yet when the long-sought 
meeting finally takes place, its results—both immediate 
and long-rang—may well turn out to be highly detri- 
mental to its organizers. It is becoming increasingly 
clear, after all, that non-ruling Communist parties can 
score successess at home only by forswearing their 
traditional obeisance to the USSR—that is, only by 
becoming more genuinely indigenous. A more sophis- 
ticated Soviet view would, of course, recognize the 
value of exploiting nationalist sentiment in the strug- 
gle against “the imperialist West’”—which in the long 
run can be accomplished only by renouncing Soviet 
claims to hegemony over the international Commun- 
ist movement. By pressuring the parties into accepting 
a conference, however, Moscow has only reaffirmed 
their submissive relationship to the USSR, thus doom- 
ing them, in effect, to permanent minority status within 
their own countries. 

Moscow’s adamant insistence on making a dis- 
tinction between radicals and Communists, and its 
refusal—over the objections of the Rumanians and 
Italians—to admit non-Communist radicals to the 
conference may also have a corrosive effect on inter- 
national communism.** Indeed, there is already wide 
suspicion that Moscow will try to use the con- 
ference to provide a new “ideological platform” for 
the movement. Soviet spokesmen assert that Moscow 
has no such intentions. Despite this, statements by 
Gus Hall of the CPUSA, a party not noted for its ven- 
turesome independence from Moscow, would seem to 
indicate that the Soviet leaders are harboring different 
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plans. In his speech at the consultative meeting, which 
has now been reprinted in numerous Communist pub- 
lications, Hall asserted that the movement must have 
“some organized system of relations”; he denied, how- 
ever, that he sought to revive the Comintern. What he 
did suggest was the establishment of a Communist 
press service, the creation of study commissions, and 
the formation of a permanent committee to prepare 
for future world conferences.*> It may be significant 
that the World Marxist Review, in reprinting Hall’s 
speech, left out this final suggestion, clearly the most 
controversial of all. Yet even without this committee, 
Hall’s plans would give the movement a superstructure 
which many parties would find too constricting. It is, 
however, unlikely that the CPSU will risk further de- 
fections during the conference by attempting to force 
reluctant parties to accept either unwanted institutional 
reforms such as Hall’s or major new programmatic 
documents. Gus Hall’s statements, as well as similar 
views voiced by the East Germans, may therefore be 
regarded as “trial balloons.” But they do indicate in 
which direction the Soviet leaders are inclined to 
move. 


ALL IN ALL, the most that Moscow can expect to 
achieve at the international Communist conference in 
May is a revival of the spirit—but without the sub- 
stance—of Communist solidarity. Clearly, the Soviets 
believe that the image of a united international Com- 
munist movement has great symbolic value, even 
though its immediate practical value is negligible. 
Ideally, the conference will lay the groundwork for the 
establishment of permanent organizational ties in the 
future. Moscow has invested a great deal of effort, and 
has gambled a great deal of prestige, to convene the 
May conference in the hope that it will produce at 
least an impression of unity convincing enough to 
scare away the demons of division now threatening to 
devour Soviet authority and ideological orthodoxy in 
the once powerful and monolithic international Com- 
munist movement. 


25 The speech was published in The Worker, March 10, 1968; 
in the Information Bulletin of the World Marxist Review, 5-6— 
7 (117-118-119) 1968, pp. 113-18; and in the World Marxist 
Review, May 1968, pp. 32-38. 
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Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


Finland in World War II 


To THE Epitors: In the May-June 1968 
issue of this journal, Professor Pertti 
Pesonen, Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences at the University of Tampere, 
Finland, reviewed my book Communism 
in Finland: A History and Interpreta- 
tion. His comments for the most part 
seemed appropriate; in fact, I found 
myself in agreement even with a num- 
ber of the more critical remarks. But 
two points call for a response. 

First, it was somewhat disturbing to 
find myself ridden out of the discipline 
of political science. As a “political his- 
torian,” I do not discuss many problems 
which are of interest to readers “ori- 
ented more toward the political scien- 
tist’s point of view.” It seems to me that 
Professor Pesonen has a rather narrow, 
parochial view of his (and my) disci- 
pline. By way of information, it is per- 
haps worth noting that a year ago I 
attempted through a questionnaire to 
test the central hypothesis of my book. 
But the Communist members of the 
Finnish Parliament refused to respond; 
apparently only one member of the 
parliamentary group was in favor of 
answering the questionnaire. As has 
been noted by Professor Stein Rokkan 
in The American Political Science Re- 
view (September 1964, p. 678), at- 
tempts to derive information about com- 
munism through survey research are 
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fraught with difficulties and uncertain- 
ties. This is an unfortunate fact of life. 

Second, Professor Pesonen concludes 
from what I leave unsaid in my book 
that I have “a certain bias.” The two 
illustrations selected to support his ar- 
gument indicate that it may be the 
reviewer rather than the author who is 
one-sided. Professor Pesonen feels that 
I should have mentioned that peace was 
a primary objective of the Linkomies 
cabinet (March 5, 1943—August 8, 
1944) ; also, I should have pointed out 
that “the peace terms which Finland 
rejected in early 1944 were more severe 
than the armistice agreement which she 
signed with the Soviet Union in Septem- 
ber 1944.” These questions are impor- 
tant ones for Finnish history (although 
not really germane to the subject of 
my book), and I welcome an oppor- 
tunity to deal with each in some detail. 

Admittedly peace was an avowed aim 
of the Linkomies Cabinet. But a num- 
ber of facts raised doubts as to Lin- 
komies’ interest in and/or ability to 
achieve peace. He belonged to the con- 
servative Coalition Party, which was 
noted for its hostility to the Soviet 
Union, and he was considered by many 
(see Vaino Tanner, Suomen tie rauhaan 
1943-44, p. 41) to be favorably inclined 
toward Germany at the time he was be- 
ing considered for the position of prime 
minister. A 1943 statement by Linko- 
mies was not reassuring: “Finland is 
a great power; about that there can be 
no doubt.” In June 1944, during the 
tenure of the Linkomies cabinet, the 
President of Finland pledged in a letter 
to Hitler that neither he (Risto Ryti) 
nor a cabinet named by him would con- 
clude a separate peace treaty with the 
Soviet Union. Finland had become an 
ally of Germany in the Second World 
War. In 1946 Linkomies and Ryti were 
convicted as “war responsibles” (sota- 


syyllisia) and were sentenced to prison 
for periods of five and one-half and ten 
years respectively. 

The question about peace terms in 
1944 is also interesting and somewhat 
more complicated. The assertion of Pro- 
fessor Pesonen (and Linkomies) that 


_ the armistice terms were less severe 


than the terms rejected by Finland in 
the spring of the same year rests on 
two points. In the armistice agreement, 
Finland was not bound to oust. or in- 
tern within one month the German 
troops in Finland; and the reparations 
burden was reduced from $600,000,000 
to $300,000,000. The latter figure was 
in world market prices of 1938, but 
there was, and perhaps still is, some 
uncertainty as to the dollar base for 
the first figure (see Tanner, pp. 231, 
233-34). In any case, those who argue 
that the armistice terms were less oner- 
ous fail to consider one important addi- 
tion in the terms of September 1944: 
Finland was forced to lease territory 
some twelve miles west of Helsinki to 
the Soviet Union for fifty years as a 
naval base. The Soviet Union also ob- 
tained the use of Finnish transportation 
facilities to move personnel and ma- 
terial between that base (Porkkala) 
and the Soviet Union. Marshal Manner- 
heim was so concerned by the loss of 
Porkkala that he urged that the Finnish 
capital be moved west to Turku (see 
Tanner, p 390; J. K. Paasikivi, Paasi- 
kiven linja, Vol. I. pp. 192-93). In the 
opinion of Finland’s greatest statesman, 
J. K. Paasikivi, the loss of Porkkala 
made the terms of the armistice harsher 
than the terms which had been rejected 
in the spring (see J. K. Paasikivi, Paasi- 
kiven muistelmia sortovuosilta, Vol. I, 
p. 79). 

In sum, it is undoubtedly useful for 
“political historians” to concern them- 
selves with behavioral techniques, but it 


is equally useful for “political scien- 
tists” (as defined by Professor Pesonen) 
to study in more depth “political his- 
tory.” 


Joun H. Hopcson 
Department of Political Science 
Syracuse University 


Mr. PesoneEN Repties: I wish to thank 
Professor John H. Hodgson for his in- 
terest in the book review, and the Edi- 
tors for offering me an opportunity to 
read his letter before publication. 
Indeed, political historians and politi- 
cal scientists can learn from each other, 
and when [ say that they represent dif- 
ferent scientific approaches, I do not 
imply that the one does less important 
work than the other. But Professor 
Hodgson is mistaken if he really equates 
political science with “behavioral tech- 
niques.” Source materials and_tech- 
niques of analysis do not in principle 
differentiate between the two ap- 
proaches, Their main difference lies in 
whether facts are subjected to chrono- 
logical or social-science-type systematic 
presentation and interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Hodgson’s book clearly belongs 
to the former category, although I 
would also consider his main theme— 
the existence of a tension between na- 
tionalism and Marxism—a direct con- 
tribution to systematic political science. 
Professor Hodgson’s discussion of two 
details is an additional indication of our 
divergent views of history. The trial of 
“war responsibles” in 1946 was con- 
trary to Finland’s legal system, but it 
had to be conducted because the Allied 
powers so demanded. The letter of 
President Ryti, in June 1944, did not 
have the force of a valid treaty because 
he purposely did not submit it to Par- 
liament for ratification. Its unconstitu- 
tionality was not realized by the Ger- 
mans, and the latest German equipment 
was soon obtained and put to successful 
use by the Finnish army. One might 
add in parentheses that seemingly Ryti’s 
letter also helped the United States out 
of its ambivalent position of somehow 
understanding Finland’s  anti-Stalin 
fight while conducting pro-Stalin poli- 
cies. But in general, President Ryti’s 
letter, together with his decision not to 
involve Parliament with the pledge, is 
recognized as having been a patriotic 
and necessary deed: the pledge became 
void as soon as the President resigned 
in August 1944. Furthermore, the new 
President, C. G. Mannerheim, also nom- 


inated a conservative prime minister 
(A. Hackzell). The armistice was 
signed in September 1944. 

To the comparison of the two sets of 
peace terms I should like to add one 
variable. The lease of territory, which 
in practice lasted only until 1955, was a 
possibility, whereas victory over the 
German troops in but one month and 
the $600 million of war reparations 
would have been an impossibility. 


Readers’ Comments 


To THE Epirors: Mr. Ford’s descrip- 
tion of your publication (in his letter 
published in the March-April 1968 is- 
sue) as “anti-Soviet and anti-Communist 
propaganda” is surely ill-founded. Such 
a label could be placed on a few publi- 
cations known to me, compared to which 
Problems of Communism could be re- 
garded as rather “leftish” in character. 
I find this publication to be the most 
factual and objective of all in its pre- 
sentation of Communist problems. 

Mr. Ford criticizes PoC for existing, 
without giving a convincing argument 
for his case at all. He suggests that 
“. . you put your own house in order, 
and then . . . preach to the rest of the 
world.” True, injustices abound on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, but how can 
he compare the position of the unem- 
ployed and the Negro in the USA with, 
say, the tragic fate of the nations sub- 
jugated by the Soviet Union after World 
War II and—with just a few exceptions 
—still oppressed by Communist dicta- 
torships? 

Most Western publications—includ- 
ing newspapers—are concerned with 
problems of the “capitalist” world. Only 
a few are rightly devoted to the study 
of communism... The situation in 
Eastern Europe and the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 in particular should 
be studied by all (including Mr. Ford) 
who wish to ascertain the “progress” of 
the Communist system in a developed 
society. 


ApbAM KossowsKI 

Chairman (Manchester Branch). 
Association of Polish Students in Exile 
Great Britain 


To THE Epitors: In your March-April 
issue I was surprised to read the letter 


from Mr. Maxim Ford of, Cardiff, Great 


Britain. I wonder what important point 
it contained to deserve the wastage of 
your valuable space. Problems of Com- 
munism is needed by us because it is 
the only available authenticated docu- 
ment about developments behind the 
Iron Curtain. A free country like the 
United States or Great Britain, or for 
the matter any democratic country, is 
such an open book, and every aspect of 
its life is so well publicized that no 
separate publication is needed on such 
lines as required by Mr. Ford... I 
wonder if Mr. Ford knows that it would 
be impossible for him to write such a 
letter if, perchance, his own country— 
to the distress of humanity—were to go 
Communist. 

In fact, my grievance against the USA 
or Great Britain is that they are so 
insolently indifferent about supplying 
even their free publications to their 
well-wishers . . . We can understand 
why the Soviet or Chinese Embassies 
refuse to honor our request for material 
on crime in their countries. But why do 
the British and US Embassies similarly 
refuse to supply us with such innocent 
reports as Crime in the USA or Crime 
in the United Kingdom, as if these were 
secret documents which must not be 
read by an Indian? 


PARIPURNANAND VARMA 

President, 

All-India Crime Prevention Society 
Behari Niwas, Kanpur, India 


To THE Epitrors: In his letter, Mr. Ford 
exhibited typical Communist arrogance, 
absence of logic, and—what is more 
important—ignorance of Soviet reality. 
Mr. Ford, apparently, trusts only the 
Soviet press. So, in order to convince 
him that, contrary to his conviction, 
there is unemployment in the USSR, I 
shall cite only recent Soviet publica- 
tions. 

Literaturnaia gazeta, Jan. 17, 1968: 
“Our comrades studying the resources 
of manpower in, say, Bashkiriia, state 
that in that republic there is no shortage 
of manpower in the villages. And in 
some places there is even a surplus.” In 
another article in the same paper, we 
read: “We could have had construction 
workers of our own, comrades. At the 
expense of surplus population (izbytoch- 
noe naselenie). Kolkhozes with sur- 
plus population could have concluded 
agreements with the kolkhozes where 
there is a shortage of manpower at the 
time of harvesting.” In the same paper 
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(p. 11), in an article on the future of 
small towns, the economist Pereveden- 
tsev writes as follows: “There are two 
main reasons for the creation of indus- 
trial enterprises in a small town. First 
of all, there is almost always a surplus 
of manpower.” 

Surely, the main reason why the 
USSR is not now facing a multimillion 
unemployment problem is the country’s 
low productivity. In the August 1966 
issue of Novyi mir, Yu. Chernichanko 
wrote that there were 26,800 “unoccu- 
pied persons” in the towns of Pskov 
province alone. Literaturnaia gazeta 
(Feb. 7, 1968), in the article “Peasant 
and Earth,” tells of a kolkhoz where a 
brigade of 14 men organized along “new 
economic principles” performed the job 
of 100 workers. The author writes: “If 
we accept our discovery as a norm, we 
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arrive at a surprising conclusion. In 
this region there were 125,000 hectares 
of arable land, and the number of men 
working there is about 12,000, ie., 
11,000 more than the norm. A surplus 
of manpower? And this in one region 
only? And what about the province? 
And on a still larger scale?” 

To take another example, here is 
what Ye. Lopatina wrote in Literatur- 
naia gazeta of May 15, 1968: “In Lenin- 
grad there is a substantial shortage of 
manpower, and in Rostov province an 
enormous surplus of non-working hands 
(nerabotaiushchikh rabochikh ruk).” In 
the town of Shakhty a textile factory is 
being constructed “especially to provide 
jobs for non-working (nerabotaiu- 
shchikh) wives and daughters of local 
miners.” Moreover, from the same arti- 
cle we learn that the Central Statistical 


Board of the USSR “exaggerated the 
number of unemployed in the RSFSR.” 
So, there are even official Soviet statis- 
tics of unemployment, but . . . secret 
ones. And this secrecy is sufficient to 
convince a naive Mr. Ford. Let him 
study Russian and start reading Soviet 
papers. Still better, let him live and 
work for one year anywhere in the 
USSR in the conditions of the ordinary 

Soviet man. 


a 
Tel Aviv, 
Israel 


Nore: The author, whose identity is 
known to the Editors, prefers to re- 


main anonymous so as not to jeopardize 
his relatives in the USSR. 
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CHINA 


Mao’s Great Purge: 
A Political Balance Sheet 


By Parris H. Chang 


t has been more than three years since Mao 
Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party, launched the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution (henceforth GPCR). But once started, 
the GPCR developed a momentum of its own, and 
no single political group in mainland China proved 
capable of controlling its pace and direction. As 
a result, the GPCR has, in the course of the past 
three years, taken many drastic twists and turns 
as it drew its dynamic from the shifting balance 
of opposing forces. 

Even the Chinese Communists themselves have 
viewed the events of the last three years in terms 
of successive shifts in the balance between “Left” 
and “Right.” Thus, an editorial in the Peking 
Daily of April 8, 1968, spoke of the GPCR (from 


Mr. Chang, a doctoral candidate in political science 


at Columbia University (New York), is currently 
completing a dissertation on policy formation in 
Communist China. He has contributed articles on 
Chinese Communist affairs to the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review (Hong Kong) and the New Leader 
(New York). 


the fall of 1965 to the spring of 1968) as a series 
of struggles waged against “‘onslaughts” from either 
the “Right” or the “Left,” which at different times 
had interfered with the proper implementation of 
“Chairman Mao’s strategic plan.” 


The ‘“‘Left?? in Command 


The open and violent phase of the GPCR really 
started in August 1966 when the 11th Plenum of 
the CCP Central Committee reluctantly approved 
Mao’s decision to invoke the aid of China’s fanati- 
cal revolutionary youth in carrying out a sweeping 
purge of alleged “rightist” (7.e., anti-Maoist) 
elements in the party and government.’ The Red 
Guard and “revolutionary rebel” organizations 
which mushroomed throughout China in the wake 
of this decision became the vanguard and major 


1 For the 11th Plenum’s 16-point “Decision on the Cultural 


Revolution,” see NCNA report from Peking, Aug. 8, 1966. 


instrument of Mao’s crusade to ferret out opposi- 
tionists and backsliders in the party and to create 
a new power structure more firmly committed to 
Maoist revolutionary goals. Throughout late 1966 
and early 1967, these young revolutionaries ram- 
paged about the country staging anti-rightist 
demonstrations, “dragging out” and humiliating 
alleged “powerholders in the party taking the 
capitalist road,” wresting authority from incum- 
bent local officials in what were termed “seizures 
of power from below,” and shattering the existing 
party and government machinery in many prov- 
inces. In the initial stages of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, they were an effective and formidable force. 

Soon, however, Mao’s grand strategy to estab- 
lish a new political order through reliance on the 
forces of the revolutionary Left miscarried. The 
vanguard elements themselves developed factions 
which began to fight among themselves for political 
advantage. At the same time, although the Maoist 
leadership had ordered the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) in January 1967 to support the 
“revolutionary masses of the Left,” * the intrigues, 
incompetence, factional infighting, and seemingly 
unlimited license of the revolutionary organizations, 
which seriously disrupted economic production and 
social order, aroused increasing resentment and 
hostility on the part of regional and local PLA 
commanders responsible for maintaining law and 
order, with the result that in many provinces PLA 
forces actually intervened against the rampaging 
Maoist groups. In the summer of 1967, public 
order in China was in a shambles as large-scale 
violence erupted between rival leftist factions and, 
in many instances, between PLA units and Maoist 
revolutionaries. 


Swing to the Right 


Under these circumstances Mao either yielded 
to pressure from regional PLA leaders or chose to 
change his tack. A central directive issued in 
September 1967 empowered the PLA to use force 
for the purpose of restoring order and to tighten 
its control over the activities of Red Guard and 


2See “Decision of the CCP Central Committee, the State 
Council, the Military Affairs Committee of the Central Commit. 
tee, and the Cultural Revolution Group under the Central Com- 
mittee, on Resolute Support for the Revolutionary Masses of the 
Left” (Jan. 23, 1967), as translated in Current Background 
(U.S. Consulate-General, Hong Kong—hereafter cited as CB), 
No. 851, p. 49. 
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“rebel” groups.* The effect of this directive was 
to make the PLA the controlling political force 
in the provinces. The newly-constituted “revolu- 
tionary committees,” which replaced the shattered 
pre-GPCR party organs in the provinces, were 
formed by so-called “three-way alliances” combin- 
ing the PLA, former party officials acceptable to 
the Maoists (and now transmogrified into “revolu- 
tionary cadres’), and representatives of the “revo- 
lutionary rebel” organizations—but with the PLA 
actually holding the dominant position.* 


With the forces of the Left held in check, the 
political balance during the winter of 1967-68 was 
clearly tipped in favor of the moderate or con- 
servative elements in the party. Propaganda themes 
concentrated on attacking anarchism, factionalism, 
and the “extreme leftism” of the revolutionary mass 
organizations, while great emphasis was placed on 
economic tasks and the role of experienced cadres. 
Many provincial officials who had been denounced 
by Red Guard media as “capitalist powerholders” 
or as agents of “China’s Khrushchev” (Chairman 
of the Republic Liu Shao-ch’i) in the earlier stages 
of the GPCR now reemerged and assumed leading 
positions in the revolutionary committees.’ On the 
other hand, several cronies of Madame Mao in the 
Cultural Revolution Group (CRG), such as Wang 
Li, Kuan Feng, Mu Hsin and Ch’i Pen-yu, all of 
whom had played an active role in directing the 
assault of the revolutionary Left on the old power 
structure, met their downfall. Hung Ch’i (Red 
Flag), which had become the trumpet of the CRG, 
suspended publication in November 1967. Ch’en 
Po-ta, the head of the CRG, was reported to have 
made a self-criticism admitting that he had com- 
mitted “serious mistakes.” ° Madame Mao herself 


3 The content of this directive, generally referred to as the 


“September 5th directive,” was reported in the authoritative 
Red Guard publication Chuying Tung-fan-hung (Canton), 
Sept. 21, 1967. On September 5, 1967, Mao’s wife, Chiang 
Ch’ing, a key member of the Cultural Revolution Group (CRG) 
under the Central Committee, made an important speech an- 
nouncing the new line. (See Jen-min Jih-pao [People’s Daily, 
Peking: henceforth cited as JMJP], Sept. 17, 1967.) 

*Between November 1967 and March 1968, revolutionary 
committees were established in 11 provinces. For a study of 
the new power structure, its formation, and leadership elements, 
see the author’s “The Revolutionary Committee in China—Two 
Case Studies: Heilungkiang and Honan,” in Current Scene 
(Hong Kong), Vol. VI, No. 9, June 1, 1968. 

> Some outstanding examples were Li Hsueh-feng and Liu 
Tzu-hai, Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, respectively, of the 
Revolutionary Committee of Hopei province; Liu Chien-hsiin, 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Committee of Honan; and 
Chang T’i-hsiieh, Deputy Chairman of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Hupeh. 

6 Ch’en’s self-criticism was reported in a Red Guard wall 
poster and reported by Agence France-Presse, April 30, 1968. 


went into seclusion and, according to Premier Chou 
En-lai, was taking a “rest.” * By the end of Feb- 
ruary 1968, it looked as if the GPCR would soon 


be over. 


Abortive “‘Left’? Upsurge 


Then suddenly, at the end of March, the radical 
elements in the Chinese leadership regained the 
initiative, and the political balance once again 
shifted to the left. The shift was heralded by the 
abrupt dismissal of Yang Chen-wu as acting chief 
of staff of the PLA, presumably reflecting dis- 
satisfaction with the ambivalent attitude of many 
army commanders towards the GPCR. This was 
followed, from mid-April on, by an_ intensive 
campaign against rightist “opportunism,” rightist 
“splittism” and rightist “reversals of verdict,” which 
was aimed primarily at the reinstatement of pre- 
GPCR party officials and the role of the PLA.’ 
Both Peking’s pronouncements and actions in this 
period reemphasized the leading role of the “revo- 
lutionary masses.” ° 

From May to July 1968, violence flared up again 
on a national scale as the “masses,” fired with new 
revolutionary zeal, began to challenge the authority 
of the revolutionary committees.*° But the new 
leftist upsurge did not make the headway hoped 
for by its sponsors. This was partly because the 
new organs of authority—the revolutionary com- 
mittees—had broken up the organizational base of 
the radical forces and restricted the scope of their 
activities. The most important factor, however, was 
the disunity and factional feuding among the leftist 
groups. 

Even Mao himself reportedly became disillu- 
sioned with his vaunted revolutionary “vanguard.” 


7 Chiang Ch’ing (Madame Mao) disappeared from public 
view for seven weeks beginning in November 1967. Although 
her absence was subsequently attributed to illness, the circum- 
stances suggested that political rather than physical troubles 
were involved. 

8 See editorial from Wen-hui Pao (Shanghai), April 30, 1968, 
in Survey of the China Mainland Press (U.S. Consulate-General, 
Hong Kong—hereafter referred to as SCMP), No. 4180, 
pp. 1-3; also editorial in Honan Daily (Chengchow), May 29, 
1968. For speeches by top Chinese leaders on the “anti-rightist” 
campaign, see SCMP No. 4166, pp. 1-4, 6-8. 

9 JMJP, April 9, 1968. In the revolutionary committees of 
Shensi, Liaoning, and Szechuan, set up in May, representatives 
of the “revolutionary masses” outnumbered the PLA men and 
party cadres—a clear indication of their enhanced political 
status. 

10Jn Kwangsi, Kwantung, Yunnan, Fukien, Shensi, and 
Chekiang provinces, the scale of violence equalled or surpassed 
that of the summer of 1967. 


According to a story from Peking, he broke down 
and wept at a meeting with five top Red Guard 
leaders on July 28, 1968, bitterly condemning them 
for their failure to unite and their persistent squab- 
bling. “You have let me down,” Mao was quoted 
as saying, “and what is more, you have disappointed 
the workers, peasants and army men of China.” * 
Three days after this interview, Army Day (August 
1) was celebrated with strong demonstrations of 
support for the PLA.” 

The Red Guards have since been consistently 
downgraded in Peking’s official statements. An 
authoritative article published on August 25, 1968, 
in Hung Chi (which had resumed publication in 
July) and reprinted prominently in Jen-min Jih-pao 
the following day laid down the new line.** De- 
nouncing both the Red Guards and China’s old 
intellectuals as vacillating and unreliable, it hailed 
the workers and peasants, acting in collaboration 
with the “commanders and fighters” of the PLA, 
as the staunchest and most dependable agents for 
carrying the GPCR through to complete victory. 

In addition to this devaluation of their role, the 
Red Guards have been subjected to more concrete 
disciplinary measures. Since last August there have 
been Chinese press and radio reports of worker- 
peasant-soldier “teams for propagating the thought 
of Mao Tse-tung” physically moving into colleges, 
schools and other cultural establishments to sort 
out recalcitrant students and intellectuals and carry 
out so-called “struggle-criticism-transformation.” 
Fresh attempts have also been made to disband 
“illegal” mass organizations and to send students 
and unemployed youths to work in the countryside 
or in border regions. 


Toward Stabilization 


By the early part of September 1968, more or less 
stable revolutionary committees had been estab- 
lished in all of China’s 29 province-level adminis- 
trative units. The completion of the new power 
structure, which was hailed, somewhat ironically, 


11 John Gittings, “Stifling the Students,” Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review (Hong Kong), No. 35, Aug. 29, 1968, pp. 377-78; 
also, The New York Times, Sept. 1, 1968, pp. 1, 10. 

12A joint Army Day editorial published in JMJP, Hung 
Chi, and Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (Liberation Army Daily), 
hailed the PLA as “The Staunch Pillar of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat.” 

13 Yao Wen-yuan, “The Working Class Must Exercise Lead- 
ership in Everything,” Hung Chi, No. 2, Aug. 25, 1968. 

14 F.g., Radio Canton, Aug. 18, 1968; JMJP, Sept. 27, 1968. 
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by the official press as a “great event” in achieving 
the “all-round victory” of the GPCR, actually ap- 
pears to have marked the beginning of a new era of 
reconstruction in which the Red Guards and “rebel” 
activists, once the vanguard of Mao’s crusade, are 
to be kept under firm control and the power 
of established authority further consolidated and 
strengthened. 

The 12th Plenum of the Central Committee, held 
from October 13 to 31, seemed to bear out the 
trend toward normalization. Unlike the 11th 
Plenum, which had been packed with a large num- 
ber of revolutionary activists, the latest session was 
dominated by “principal responsible persons of the 
revolutionary committees of the provinces, munici- 
palities and autonomous regions” and “principal 
responsible persons of the People’s Liberation 
Army.” True, the Plenum voted for the formal 
dismissal of Liu Shao-ch’i from all his party and 
government posts and his expulsion from the 
party,’® but this was a foregone conclusion in view 
of the long public campaign against him. On the 
other hand, the Plenum failed to take any formal 
punitive action against other top party officials such 
as Teng Hsiao-p’ing and T’ao Chu, who had also 
been denounced during the GPCR as “persons in 
authority taking the capitalist road.” 

During the Plenum Mao delivered what the final 
communique called “an extremely important speech 
on problems of the GPCR.” Enigmatically, the 
communique said nothing about the content of the 
speech, but an editorial published shortly afterward 
(November 7, 1968) in the staunchly Maoist 
Shanghai newspaper Chieh-fang Jih-pao (Liberation 
Daily) contained strong indications that the costs 
of the GPCR had been an issue at the Plenum and 
that both Mao and his “closest comrade-in-arms,” 
Lin Piao, had been clearly on the defensive. Mao, 
according to the paper, had justified the GPCR 
as “absolutely necessary and most timely for con- 
solidating the dictatorship of the proletariat and 


15 “Communique of the Enlarged 12th Plenum of the Eighth 
Central Committee of the CCP” (Oct. 31, 1968), in Peking 
Review, No. 44 Supplement, Nov. 1, 1968. 

16 The existing CCP constitution stipulates that the dismissal 
of a member of the Central Committee or his expulsion from 
the party must be decided by a national party congress. It pro- 
vides, however, that “in conditions of urgency, such decision 
may be taken by a two-thirds majority vote of the Central Com- 
mittee at a plenary session, but is then subject to confirmation 
by the next national party congress.” Hence, Liu’s dismissal 
and expulsion will not be final—legally speaking—until the 
Ninth Party Congress is held. Furthermore, according to the 
state constitution, Liu can be removed as Chairman of the 
Republic only by the National People’s Congress, which has 
not met in the past four years. 
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preventing a capitalist restoration,” while Lin had 
characterized the gains of the GPCR as “the great- 
est” and its losses as “the smallest.” 

Less than a fortnight later, there was a further 
indication that the 12th Plenum had opted for 
moderation and political reconsolidation. On No- 
vember 24, Jen-min Jih-pao suddenly republished 
Mao’s 19-year-old report to the Seventh Central 
Committee’s 2nd Plenum in March 1949, in which 
he had called for Communist cooperation and 
accommodation with other social groups in order 
to facilitate political consolidation and economic 
reconstruction following the Communist victory in 
China. The current relevance of the report was 
underlined the next day (November 25) in a joint 
editorial published in Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Ch’i, 
and Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, which declared: “Study 
of this report is of great significance for carrying 
out the tasks set by the 12th Plenum.” 


The new mood of sober restraint and conciliation 
was again apparent in Jen-min Jih-pao’s New Year’s 
Day editorial for 1969. Frankly acknowledging 
that “contradictions of one sort or another” existed 
in the revolutionary ranks and that obedience to 
the “center” had broken down, the editorial repudi- 
ated “polycentrism,” yet recognized that genuine 
unity can be achieved only by open discussion of 
differences, patient persuasion, “democratic central- 
ism,” and deference to the opinion of the masses. 
Convocation of the long-delayed Ninth CCP Con- 
gress was singled out as the major task for the 
new year, clearly suggesting that the primary con- 
cern of those now in control in Peking is to restore 
“normalcy” and rebuild the nation’s shattered 
political structure. 


The Purges 


Now that the GPCR has apparently run its 
course, it seems appropriate to try to arrive at a 
cumulative picture of the impact which the purges 
of the last three years have had on the political 
structure of Communist China. The 16-point “Deci- 
sion on the Cultural Revolution” adopted by the 
11th Plenum in August 1966 envisaged a purge 
that would be limited in scope. In an ironic and 
negative way, however, Mao’s original objectives 
appear to have been overfulfilled. The political 
turmoil of the GPCR has taken an unprecedentedly 
large toll of party officials, Mao’s foes and sup- 
porters alike, and has severely disrupted the party’s 
machinery as well as undermined its authority and 
morale. 


The August 1966 decision divided party cadres 
and officials into four categories: (1) the good; 
(2) the comparatively good; (3) those who had 
made serious mistakes but had not become anti- 
' party, anti-socialist “‘rightists”; and (4) those few 
who had clearly taken an anti-party, anti-socialist 
stand.” The first two categories were said to em- 
brace the “great majority” of cadres and presum- 
ably would not be subject to purge. On the other 
hand, those in the third and fourth categories would 
be made the primary targets of revolutionary 
“struggle,” and those adjudged to be incorrigible 
anti-party, anti-socialist rightists would be “fully 
exposed, pulled down and completely discredited, 
and their influence eliminated.” 

As between the last two categories of officials, 
there have been significant differences in treatment. 
In general, those in the third category have been 
suspended or dismissed from their posts and have 
been denounced by name in Red Guard posters or 
publications, but not in the official media. They 
have also been subjected to reeducation (criticism 
and self-criticism) and have had the possibility of 
being “liberated”—i.e. rehabilitated and reinstated 
in their former or lesser official posts—as has actu- 
ally happened in many instances. On the other 
hand, those in the fourth category have been for- 
mally labeled “three-anti” elements (anti-party, 
anti-socialist, and anti-the-thought-of-—Mao); have 
been denounced by name in the official media, such 
as national and provincial newspapers or the 
radio;'* and have been removed from office (al- 
though not necessarily by official announcement 
naming the person dismissed). For these officials, 
the chance of rehabilitation is next to nil. 

It must be pointed out that most of the GPCR 
purges have not been carried out according to the 
procedures stipulated in the party and state con- 
stitutions. As mentioned earlier, this was particu- 
larly evident in the case of the highest-ranking 
purgee of all—Chairman of the Republic Liu Shao- 
ch’i. There are, of course, no explicitly defined 
criteria whereby a cadre is to be judged a good or 
a “three-anti” element. In Stalinist fashion, many 
of those who have been purged have been de- 
nounced as spies, traitors, Kuomintang agents, 
counterrevolutionary revisionists, and so on, but 
their real offense probably lay simply in opposing 


17 Peking Review, No. 33, Aug. 12, 1966. 

18 Qn August 14, 1967, a Central Committee notice listed 
those “three-anti” elements who could be “criticized and re- 
pudiated by name” in the national and provincial information 
media. See translation in SCMP No. 4057, pp. 6-7. 


or questioning Mao’s policies. More than a few of 
the purge victims at one time actually had some 
responsibility for implementing the GPCR but were 
found wanting or became scapegoats for the failure 
of Mao’s policies. 


The Politburo and Secretariat 


Those who have been purged as “three-anti” 
elements have greatly exceeded the “small number” 
which the Central Committee originally predicted. 
In the Politburo, two full members, P’eng Chen and 
P’eng Teh-huai, and two alternate members, Lu 
Ting-yi and Chang Wen-t’ien, were formally re- 
moved in the reorganization carried out by the 11th 
Plenum in August 1966, and all four have subse- 
quently been labeled “three-anti” elements. Since 
the 1966 reorganization, six full members (Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, T’ao Chu, Ho Lung, 
Li Ching-ch’uan and T’an Chen-lin) and two alter- 
nate members (Ulanfu and Po I-po), aggregating 
slightly more than 30 percent of the total Politburo 
membership of 26, have been purged as “‘three-anti” 
elements. 

Five other members of the Politburo—Chu Teh, 
Ch’en Yun, Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, Li Hsueh-feng, and 
Sung Jen-ch’iung—fall in the third category of 
cadres. Chu and Ch’en were viciously attacked in 
Red Guard publications during the winter of 1966- 
67 on charges of opposing Mao’s leadership and of 
having supported revisionist positions in the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s. Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien was removed 
as head of the PLA’s Cultural Revolution Group 
and came under poster attack in April 1967, appar- 
ently for taking issue with Mao on the role of the 
army in the GPCR. Li Hsueh-feng was denounced 
for following the “counterrevolutionary revisionist” 
line of Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing and 
undermining the GPCR in Peking, and was subse- 
quently dismissed as First Secretary of the Peking 
Municipal Party Committee. Sung Jen-ch’iung be- 
came a target of poster attacks only in March 1968, 
when he was accused of taking an ambivalent posi- 
tion regarding Maoist rebel groups in Liaoning. 

Except for Sung, who is probably still undergoing 
reeducation, these third-category officials have al- 
ready been partially rehabilitated. When the Hopei 
Revolutionary Committee was established in Febru- 
ary 1968, Li Hsueh-feng was appointed its chairman 
—a much less important position than his former 
one as First Secretary of the Peking party organiza- 
tion. Chu Teh, Ch’en Yun, and Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien 


have all made appearances at public festivities 
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during 1967 and 1968, indicating a measure of 
rehabilitation, but most likely they have not been 
restored to an active role in Politburo decision- 
making. 

Thirteen members of the Politburo, or 50 per 
cent of its membership, remain in good standing. 
Besides Mao Tse-tung, Lin Piao, and Chou En-lai, 
they include Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang Sheng, Li Fu-ch’un, 
Tung Pi-wu, Ch’en Yi, Liu Po-cheng, Li Hsien- 
nien, Nieh Jung-chen, Yeh Chien-ying, and Hsieh 
Fu-chih, Tung Pi-wu is concurrently Vice-Chairman 
of the Republic and has been fulfilling the cere- 
monial functions of Liu Shao-ch’i, the purged head 
of state, but both Tung and Liu Po-cheng are in- 
active in Politburo affairs for reasons of age or 
ill health. 

The 11 active members in good standing repre- 
sent three major political groups. Mao, Ch’en Po-ta, 
K’ang Sheng and Hsieh Fu-chih are closely identi- 
fied with the CRG, of which Mao’s wife, Chiang 
Ch’ing, is a leading member. Together, they may 
be said to constitute the left wing of the top Chinese 
leadership. To the right of this group in the 
political spectrum are two others: Lin Piao, Nieh 
Yung-chen, and Yeh Chien-ying, who represent the 
PLA; and Chou En-lai, Li Fu-chun, Ch’en Yi, and 
Li Hsien-nien, who represent the government. It is 
the interaction between these three groups and the 
forces they represent that has resulted in shifts in 
the political equilibrium of Communist China, and 
hence in the erratic and unpredictable course of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

The Central Committee Secretariat, the party’s 
highest administrative body, has also been severely 
affected by the purges. At the 11th Plenum, four 
secretaries (P’eng Ch’en, Wang Chia-hsiang, Lu 
Ting-yi and Lo Jui-Ch’ing) and one alternate 
secretary (Yang Shang-k’un)—all of whom were 
subsequently labeled “three-anti” elements—were 
formally removed, and three new secretaries— 
T’ao Chu, Yeh Chien-ying and Liu Ning-yi—were 
elected.*® Since then, Secretary-General Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, three secretaries (T’ao Chu, T’an Chen- 
lin, Liu Ning-yi) and two alternate secretaries (Liu 
Lan-t’ao and Hu Ch’iao-mu)—representing over 
half the secretariat membership—have been purged 
as “three-anti’” elements. The only secretaries 
remaining in good standing as of this writing (Feb- 


19 Wang Chia-hsiang has not been active for several years, 
and his removal may not have been directly connected with the 
GPCR. T’ao Chu and Yeh Chien-ying had already been identi- 
fied as secretaries by Radio Peking on July 10, 1966, and their 
“election” by the 11th Plenum was merely a formality. 
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ruary 1969) are K’ang Sheng, Li Fu-ch’un, Li 
Hsien-nien, Yeh Chien-ying, and the rehabilitated 
Li Hsueh-feng. The secretariat has in fact long 
since ceased to wield any real authority. From 
October 1967 or even earlier, according to Chou 
En-lai, the CRG took over most of the important 
functions of the secretariat.”° 


The Central Committee 


Of the 93 full members of the Central Committee 
alive on July 1, 1968, 48 or slightly more than 51 
per cent have been purged as “three-anti” ele- 
ments.”! Nine others have been severely criticized 
but not formally designated as “three-anti” ele- 
ments. (In addition to the five already mentioned 
earlier as members of the Politburo, they include 
Liao Cheng-chih, Teng Tzu-hui, Ch’en Shao-min 
and Ch’eng Tzu-hua.) Of all nine, four of those 
who were also Politburo members have since been 
partially rehabilitated, as already noted, and Teng 
Tzu-hui also reappeared in public last July after a 
year’s retirement from view. 

The 36 remaining full members of the Central 
Committee came through the purges in good po- 
litical standing. One (Hsu T’e-li) has since died 
in December 1968 at the age of 91, and five others 
(Ch’eng Wei-san, Hsu Hai-tung, Hsieh Chiao-tsai, 
Tung Pi-wu and Liu Po-cheng) are largely inactive 
because of health or old age. This leaves only 30 
full members of the Central Committee who now 
remain both active and in good standing.” 

Of the 79 alternate Central Committee members 
living as of July 1, 1968, 45, or more than 56 per 
cent, have been classed as “three-anti” elements and 


20 Chu-ying Tung-fan-hung, Oct. 1, 1967. 

21Tn addition to the 12 regular/alternate Politburo members 
and five regular/alternate Central Committee secretaries already 
mentioned as purged, the purged Central Committee members 
are: Lin Feng, Chang Ting-cheng, Huang K’e-ch’eng, T’an 
Cheng, Li Wei-han, Yang Hsiu-feng, Shu T’ung, Chang Ch’i- 
ch’un, Wu Hsiu-ch’tian, Ch’ien Ying, Wang Ts’ung-wu, Teng 
Hua, Ma Ming-fan, Li Pao-hua, Hsu Kuang-ta, Lin Tieh, Hsiao 
Hua, Hu Yao-pan, Ou-yang Chin, Hsi Chung-hsiin, An Tzu- 
wen, Chia T’o-fu, Li Li-san, Wu Chih-p’u, Lu Cheng-ts’ao, 
Tseng Hsi-sheng, Ch’en Shao-yu, Yang Hsien-chen, Yeh Fei, 
and Chang Ching-wu. All listings of persons purged as “three- 
anti” elements are based on official sources only: i.e., on docu- 
ments and official information media. 

22 Active Central Committee members in good standing are: 
Ts’ai Ch’ang (Madame Li Fu-chun), Teng Ying-chao (Madame 
Chou En-Lai), T’eng Tsai-yuan, Hsiao Ch’ing-kuang, Su Yii, 
Wang Shou-tao, Wang Wei-chou, Chang Yun-yi, Liu Hsiao, 
Ch’en Yi, Hsiao K’e, Wang Chen, Tseng Shan, Liu K’o-p’ing, 
Wang Shu-sheng, Wang En-mao, Yang Teh-chih, Wei Kuo- 
ch’ing, and Lo Kwei-po. These are in addition to the 11 Polit- 
buro members already mentioned as still in good standing. 


purged;** and 19 others were either suspended from 
their posts or attacked at one time or another in 
Red Guard media.** Four of the latter have since 
been “liberated” and are again participating in 
political activity, indicating that they have been 
restored to the category of “good cadres.” These 
four are: Hsu Shih-yu (pre-purge position: com- 
mander of the Nanking Military Region), named 
head of the Kiangsu Revolutionary Committee in 
March 1968; Li Ta-chang (pre-purge position: 
party secretary and Governor of Szechuan), ap- 
pointed deputy chairman of the Szechuan Revolu- 
tionary Committee in May 1968; Liu Chien-hsun 
(pre-purge position: party first secretary of Ho- 
nan), appointed chairman of the Honan Revolu- 
tionary Committee in January 1968; and Liu 
Tzu-hou (pre-purge position: party second secre- 
tary and Governor of Hopei), appointed first deputy 
chairman of the Hopei Revolutionary Committee. 
The other 16 have remained out of the public eye 
for a year or more and are presumably still in 
political disgrace. Besides the four who have been 
reinstated, this leaves only 15 alternate members 
of the Central Committee still in good standing.” 


Regional and Provincial Officials 


The purge of top regional and provincial party 
officials has been even more extensive. Of the 67 
officials identified as secretaries and alternate sec- 
retaries in the CCP’s six regional bureaus in 1966, 
37 have since been purged as “three-anti” elements 
(including four regional bureau first secretaries), 
and 17 others (including one first secretary) have 
been either dismissed or suspended from office, 


23 These are: Yang Cheng-wu, Chang Han-fu, P’an Tzu-li, 
Yang Yung, Liu Jen, Chou Yang, Huang Huo-ching, Hsii Tzu- 
jung, Huang Ou-tung, Li Chih-min, Su Cheng-hua, K’uei Pi, 
Ou Meng-chiao, Chang Chi-lung, Ma Wen-jui, Wang Shih-t’ai, 
Kao K’e-lin, Liao Han-sheng, Hung Hsueh-chih, Hsti Ping, 
Chiang Wei-ch’ing, Liao Lu-yen, T’an Chi-lung, Chou Heng, 
Ch’en P’i-hsien, Ch’ien Chun-jui, Chiang Nan-hsiang, Chiang 
Hua, Han Kuang, Li Chang, Wang Ho-shou, Wang Jen-chung, 
Chang Chung-liang, T’ao Lu-chia, Yang I-chen, Wang Feng, 
Chou Hsiao-chou, Wang Shang-jung, Liu Chen, Ch’ang P’ing- 
hua, Chang Ching-fu, Li Chieh-po, Liao Chih-kao, Chang Ai- 
p’ing, and Yao Yi-lin. 

24 The latter are: Li Ta-chang, Hsii Shih-yu, Shuai Meng- 
ch’i, Chang Tsung-hsun, Ch’en Mang-yuan, Liu Lan-po, Feng 
P’ai-chii, Li Ch’ien-chen, Chang Yiin, Sung Shih-lun, Chung 
Ch’i-kuang, Chao Chien-min, Ch’en Cheng-jen, Liu Chien-hsiin, 
K’ung Yiian, Tang Liang, Liu Tzu-hou, Chang Su, and Chao 
Po-p’ing. 

25 These are: Ch’en Hsi-lien, Li T’ao, Ch’en Chi-han, Wu 
Teh, Chu Teh-hai, Fan Wen-lan, Huang Yung-sheng, Chang 
Ta-chih, P’an Fu-sheng, Saifudin, Sangye-ishi, Chao Yi-ming, 
Fan Yi, and Han Hsien-ch’u. 


though not definitively placed in the “three-anti” 
category. This leaves only 13 (including one re- 
gional bureau first secretary ) still in good standing. 

Moving down to the provincial level, of 28 ofh- 
cials identified as first secretaries of provincial party 
committees in the spring of 1966,°° 20 have since 
been purged as “three-anti” elements, two have been 
suspended from office, and one has committed 
suicide. Only five of the 28 are still active today: 
P’an Fu-sheng, Liu Chien-hsun, Chang Kuo-hua, 
Wei Kuo-ch’ing and Wang En-mao; the first four are 
chairmen of the Revolutionary Committees of Heil- 
ungkiang, Honan, Szechuan, and Kwangsi respec- 
tively, and Wang is deputy chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Sinkiang. It is also known 
that the second secretaries of 13 provincial party 
committees have been purged as “three-anti” ele- 
ments, and that in eight of these provinces the party 
second secretary was concurrently provincial 
governor. 

Below the level of first and second provincial 
party secretaries, information as to what officials 
have been purged is less complete, but it appears 
that the impact of the purges has been equally 
severe. Shanghai municipality and Kwangtung 
province may be taken as examples. In the spring 
of 1966, the secretariat of the Shanghai party com- 
mittee consisted of First Secretary Ch’en P’i-hsien; 
five secretaries: Ts’ao Ti-ch’iu§ (concurrently 
mayor), Ma T’ien-shui, Wang I-p’ing, Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao and Liang Kuo-ping; and two alternate secre- 
taries: Yang Hsi-Kuang and Wang Shao-jung. Of 
these, only Chang, Ma and Wang Shao-jung are 
known to be still in good standing and are active 
in the new organ of local power, the Shanghai 
Revolutionary Committee; Ch’en, Ts’ao and Yang 
have all been purged as “three-anti” elements, and 
the status and whereabouts of Wang I-p’ing and 
Liang are unknown. In Kwangtung, the pre-purge 
party secretariat was composed of First Secretary 
Chao Tzu-yang; Second Secretary Lin Li-ming; 
four secretaries: Ou Meng-chiao, Yin Lin-p’ing, 
Li Chien-chen, and Liu T’ien-fu; and three alternate 
secretaries: Chang Yun, Chang Keng-sheng, and 
Li Tzu-yiian. So far, only Lin Li-p’ing has reap- 
peared as a member of the Kwangtung Revolu- 
tionary Committee; Chao and Ou have been for- 
mally designated “three-anti” elements; and the 


26 Tientsin Municipality, which was elevated to a provincial- 
level administrative unit (like Peking and Shanghai) in 1967, 
is not included in this tabulation. It should also be noted that 
most first secretaries of provincial party committees are also 
members of the Central Committee. 
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other six have been suspended from political 
activity. 

Again, it must be pointed out that unless the 
dismissed or suspended officials have been officially 
labeled “three-anti” elements and denounced in the 
official national or provincial media, their downfall 
cannot be regarded as final. In December 1967, 
for example, it was reported that four of the six 
suspended members of the Kwangtung party secre- 
tariat—Li Chien-chen, Liu T’ien-fu, Chang Yun 
and Chang Keng-sheng—had been drawn into a 
“Mao Tse-tung Thought Study Group,” *’ sugges- 
ting the possibility of their eventual rehabilitation. 
The same possibility must be presumed to exist for 
other party officials at the national and lower levels 
who were suspended from office because of “serious 
mistakes” but never officially condemned as “three- 
anti” elements. 


Cliques as a Factor 


A preliminary analysis of the historical back- 
ground of the purged, especially those in the Cen- 
tral Committee, suggests that they largely belong 
to four different groups. These are: (1) backbone 
elements of the “December 9th” movement of 1935 
led by P’eng Chen; ** (2) the so-called “prison 
cadres,” who were imprisoned by the Kuomintang 
authorities in the 1930’s and later rejoined the 
Communist movement; *° (3) the so-called “White 
area cadres,’ who were engaged in Communist 
underground activity or other work in the non- 
Communist areas before 1945; *° and (4) those who 
worked in the Northwest Red Army before the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1937-45, or under the North- 
west China Bureau of the CCP during the war, and 
were associated with Kao Kang (former Politburo 


27 Tzu-kuo Tung-hsun (Canton), Dec. 21, 1967. 

28 For a discussion of the December 9th movement, see Li 
Ch’ang et al., Reminiscences of “December 9th,” Peking, 1961. 
Besides P’eng Chen, the purgees in this group include, at least, 
Central Committee members Li Ch’ang, Yang Hsiu-feng, 
Chiang Nan-hsiang, and Yao Yi-lin; Chi Yen-ming, former 
Vice-Minister of Culture; and Lu P’ing, former President and 
Party Secretary of Peking University. 

29 Purgees identifiable with this group include, at least: 
Po I-po, Liu Lan-t’ao, An Tzu-wen, Hsii P’ing, Yang Hsien- 
chen, Hsii Tzu-jung, Liao Lu-yen, and Chang Han Fu; two 
provincial party secretaries: Wei Wen-po and Li Ch’u-li; and 
Liu Hsi-wu, Wang Hou-feng, Wang Teh, and Liu Sheng-tzu, 
all high-ranking cadres of the Central Committee’s Organization 
Department and the party Control Commission. 

80 The principal purgees in this group include Li Wei-han, 
Yang Shang-k’un, Lin Feng, Liu Jen, Huang Hou-ch’ing, Li 
Chieh-po, Chou Yang, Ou-Yang Chin, Yang Hsiu-feng, and 
Wang Ts’ung-wu. 


member and party boss of Manchuria, purged in 
1954.), Marshal P’eng Teh-huai (former Minister 
of Defense, purged in 1959), and Marshal Ho 
Lung (former Politburo member and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Commission of the 
Central Committee, purged during the GPCR).** 

There may be some overlapping of the first three 
categories, and it should be noted that most of the 
purgees in these categories also worked at least 
once during their careers under Liu Shao-ch’i, who 
was Secretary of the CCP’s North China Bureau 
and later of its Central China Bureau between 1936 
and 1942. That the disgrace of Liu Shao-ch’i and 
P’eng Chen has been accompanied or followed by 
purges of party officials who once worked under 
them cannot be merely a coincidence. The exis- 
tence in the Central Committee of cliques based on 
past personal and/or working ties probably has 
sufficient basis in fact to have caused the Chinese 
Communist leaders to think and act in terms of 
them. It is of considerable significance in this con- 
nection, that Kao Kang, a victim of Communist 
China’s first major political purge, was claimed to 
have said that the CCP consisted of two parties: 
the party of the “revolutionary bases and the army” 
and the party of the “White areas,” with Kao pre- 
senting himself as spokesman for the former.** 

In any event, it is clear from the preceding 
examination of the scope of the purges that Mao’s 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution has taken 
an extremely heavy toll. When we see in detail how 
the leadership ranks have been decimated within 
such a brief span of time, it is easier to comprehend 
the traumatic shock which the purges must have 
inflicted upon the entire political and administra- 
tive apparatus of Communist China. 


A Contrast with Stalin’s Purge 


The purges of the GPCR have been likened to 
Stalin’s ‘‘Yezhovshchina,” which climaxed the 
bloody purges of the 1930’s in the Soviet Union. 
In terms of scope, there is certainly some similarity, 
but the differences are perhaps more significant. 

First of all, China’s secret police played a very 
small role. The use of the Red Guards and “revolu- 
tionary rebels” to discredit and oust Mao’s oppon- 


31 Purgees in this group include Hsi Chung-hsiin, Ma Ming- 
fan, Chang Chung-liang, Chao Po-p’ing, and Ma Wen-jui. 

32 “Resolution on the Kao Kang-Jao Shu-shih Anti-Party 
Alliance,” adopted by the CCP National Conference, March 
1955. See CB No. 324. 


ents was a distinctive Maoist innovation. More- 
over, the “seizures of power” carried out by the 
Red Guard and “revolutionary rebel” organizations 
all over China starting in 1967, in which they 
simply ousted the established provincial or local 
authorities en masse and attempted to take power 
into their own hands, differed sharply from past 
purges both in the Soviet Union and in China, which 
had been aimed at certain individual officials. 

There has also been a vast difference in the treat- 
ment of the purged. Whereas the Yezhovshchina, 
according to one estimate, took the lives of 20-30 
million Soviet citizens,** few victims of the recent 
Chinese purges suffered physical liquidation or were 
sent to concentration camps—or indeed even ar- 
rested.** The suffering inflicted on the Chinese 
purge victims has generally been more psychological 
than physical. Almost all of them were subjected to 
a harsh ordeal of public “self-criticism” and 
“struggle” meetings; they were abused and humili- 
ated by the Red Guards and “revolutionary rebels”; 
and not a few of them were “tried” by self-appointed 
kangaroo courts and paraded through the streets 
with dunce caps on. In contrast, too, to their Soviet 
counterparts of the 1930’s, who generally became 
“un-persons,” most of the Chinese purge victims 
have remained in the public eye at least in a nega- 
tive sense—i.e., as targets of contained denunciation 
in the propaganda media and at mass rallies. 

The GPCR purges have also adhered to the dis- 
tinctive Chinese practice of leaving the door open 
to so-called “reversals of verdict” whereby officials 
suspended for committing serious mistakes may— 
perhaps after a period of reeducation—have their 
cases reviewed and earn political rehabilitation— 
not posthumously as has been the case in most of 
the Soviet rehabilitations of Stalinist purge victims. 
During the past two years, more than a few of the 
Chinese officials purged in the early, extremist 
phase of the GPCR have succeeded in winning 
“reversals of verdict” and have reemerged as “revo- 
lutionary cadres” in the new political structure. 

It is perhaps because of the Chinese Communists’ 
strong faith in the efficacy of reeducation and 
thought reform that they have rarely resorted to 
the physical liquidation of those accused of ideolo- 


33 See Robert Conquest, The Great Terror, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1968. 

34 There have been reports of some suicides or deaths of 
local party officials, but few, if any, important figures have 
been taken into custody. As late as September 23, 1967, 
the American Communist Anna Louise Strong reported in her 
Letter from China that Liu Shao-ch’i was still drawing his 
salary and living a normal life. 


gical deviation. But it may well prove that this 
political tradition will hamper and prolong the 
task of reconsolidation in the wake of the Cultural 
Revolution. Those who have survived may con- 
ceivably plot a comeback, and their physical exis- 
tence alone may constitute a continuing threat to 
those in power. 


Political Balance Sheet 


It has been argued that purges need not always be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness, and that they 
sometimes perform a useful function. In The Per- 
manent Purge, Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski has 
suggested that purges, by eliminating real or po- 
tential opposition, serve to provide an element of 
security for the leadership; that they foster efficiency 
and discipline in the bureaucracy; that they pro- 
mote upward social mobility by facilitating the in- 
flux of new recruits into the political elite; and 
that they provide an outlet for accumulated social 
dissatisfaction. 

To a certain extent, Mao’s Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution has fulfilled some of the above 
functions, but its success is far from unqualified. 
Undoubtedly it has weeded out a large number of 
officials who opposed Mao’s policies at one time 
or another, but it is not at all certain that the rein- 
stated “‘revolutionary cadres” and the PLA men 
who have been inducted into the political structure 
will be any more reliable supporters of those 
policies. In fact, on the basis of their performance 
in the past year and a half, it appears doubtful 
that they will be willing to go on applying Maoist 
principles that have in many respects proven ob- 
solete in a society striving for modernization. 

Perhaps the best that can be said for the GPCR 
is that it has generated a high degree of upward 
political mobility. The Chinese leadership, by the 
mid-1950’s, had not yet succeeded in devising an 
effective means of infusing new and ideologically 
healthy blood into the ruling elite, and able party 
members at the lower levels had been frustrated 
by the lack of opportunity to move up the political 
ladder. The GPCR has perhaps helped get rid of 
a number of aging political leaders whose experi- 
ence has become irrelevant for a modernizing 
society.*° 


35 Before the start of the recent purges in 1966, the average 


age of regular members of the CCP Politburo was almost 67, 
and of alternate members, 63; the median age of the entire 
Central Committee was over 60, and of provincial party secre- 
taries and governors, close to 60. 
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But the cost of accomplishing this has been ex- 
tremely high in terms of the adverse effect on the 
development of China’s national defense capability, 
" especially in the area of nuclear weaponry,’ damage 
to her international influence and to the economy, 
and the almost total disruption of the educational 
system. In addition, the party as an institution 
has been seriously paralyzed. At the center, the 
party secretariat and the various departments of 
the Central Committee have all but ceased to func- 
tion, and in the provinces, the party apparatus has 
been replaced by disparate political amalgams 
which may well prove less effective as an instru- 
ment of political administration and control. 

The wildly exaggerated charges levelled against 
highly-placed and hitherto trusted party leaders in 
the course of the GPCR have tarnished the party’s 
image, seemingly almost beyond repair. Mao’s 
call to “rebel” against the “capitalist roaders” in 
the party and to seize power from below has had the 
effect of inculcating, not only among the fanatical 
revolutionary youth but also among the population 
at large, a contempt for authority of any kind, 
including the authority of the new revolutionary 
committees and even of the central leadership. In 
all probability, it will be a long time before these 
new institutions and the revamped leadership in 
Peking can again command a disciplined and 
obedient population. 

In terms of political power, the PLA seems to 
have emerged as the greatest beneficiary of the 
GPCR. With the party machinery paralyzed, the 
army has now become the only major political 
group with a nationwide organizational base and a 
hierarchical chain of command. Many PLA cadres 
have already moved into positions of high respon- 
sibility in the State Council and various ministries 
of the central government.*” The military are also 
heavily represented in all 29 provincial-level revolu- 
tionary committees, and 19 of these committees are 
actually headed by a military commander or an 
army political commissar.** 


36 See the author’s “The Chinese Bomb: China’s Eclipse of 
the Moon,” Far Eastern Economic Review, No. 3, Jan. 16, 1969. 
87 A Nationalist Chinese source has identified a score of 
high-ranking PLA men who were transferred to the State 
Council after October 1967, and the same source names 33 
government ministries which have been placed under military 
leadership (Studies on Chinese Communism, Vol. II, No. 5, 
May 1968, p. 8). See also China News Summary (a Hong 
Kong research publication) , No. 222, May 30, 1968, for a list of 
military officers in charge of central government ministries. 

“id For the background of officials in 29 provincial revolu- 
tionary committees, see Richard Baum, “China: Year of the 
Mangoes,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, Calif.), Vol. IX, No. 1, 
January 1969. 
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The unprecedented rise of the PLA to its present 
political ascendancy came about as a direct result 
of the breakdown of order caused by the GPCR. 
Now, with the established mechanisms of social and 
political control seriously impaired, if not shattered, 
and the image of the party and leadership badly 
tarnished, the ability of the regime to elicit com- 
pliance through persuasion has obviously dimin- 
ished. Consequently, China’s rulers will have to 
continue to rely on coercive means of control, and 
those who command the instrument of coercion will 
perforce remain the dominant political force in 
China. 

The GPCR has also wrought a significant change 
in the relationship between the central and regional/ 
provincial authorities. This relationship has in- 
creasingly become one of negotiation, bargaining, 
and manipulation rather than one of command- 
subordination, as was typically the case before 
the GPCR. On several occasions in the past two 
years, regional leaders appear to have exercised 
an effective veto power over policy decisions 
made in Peking. If the party, hitherto the most 
effective instrument of central control, cannot be 
reconstructed and revitalized, the regional leaders 
may be expected to tip the balance further in their 
favor by building up their own autonomous bases 
of power. The recent campaign in the mainland 
press against manifestations of internal “polycen- 
trism” indicates that Peking’s leaders are already 
alarmed at the tendencies towards regionalism and 
political fragmentation which have been fostered 


by the GPCR.°° 


Loyalty in China today has become too per- 
sonalized and too much focused on the figure of 
Mao Tse-tung rather than on more institutionalized 
political symbols. The increasing tendency in Pe- 
king to rely upon and utilize the cult of Mao in order 
to command popular allegiance can only mean that 
the political machine has lost its effectiveness. As 
long as Mao remains alive, he may be able to hold 
the pieces together, but he cannot live forever, 
and there are already signs that his prestige and 
influence are on the wane. When he finally passes 
from the scene, “polycentralist’ tendencies are 
bound to strengthen, with even the possibility of a 
return to something like the regional “warlordism” 
of the past—in Communist guise. 


39 For attacks on “polycentrism,” see, e.g., JMJP editorial, 


Aug. 5, 1968; Chieh-fang Jih-pao editorial, Aug. 7, 1968 (re- 
printed in JMJP Aug. 13, 1968); and Wen-hui Pao editorial, 
Aug. 6, 1968. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Political Patterns and 
Economic Reforms 


By Michael Gamarnikow 


t is not possible to assign a clear order of prior- 
ity to the complex motives that prompted the armed 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by five Warsaw Pact 
countries last August. There can be little question, 
however, that one of the objectives of the interven- 
tion was to curtail the Dubcek regime’s program 
of economic reform because of its frank reliance 
on concomitant political liberalization. 

If this assumption is correct—and there is a 
wealth of evidence to support it—then the Czecho- 
slovak precedent raises a serious issue concerning 
the future prospects of economic reform throughout 
the East European bloc. What is at stake is not 
necessarily reform in the limited sense of efforts 
to evolve more rational and pragmatic methods 
of planning and management, but the broader 
impetus to bring about those qualitative changes in 
the orthodox power structure that seem absolutely 
necessary if the economic programs are to succeed. 


Author of Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe 
(Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1968), Mr. 
Gamarnikow has written widely on Polish and East 
European economics and politics. 


Despite a veritable barrage of propaganda di- 
rected against the “revisionist concepts” of Czecho- 
slovakia’s deposed economic leader, Professor Ota 
Sik, as well as against the Yugoslav economic model, 
it does not seem likely that the reformist trend will 
be abruptly reversed or abandoned, although it may 
be slowed down or diluted. Even in Czechoslovakia, 
it is entirely possible that the essential framework of 
the economic reform program will be salvaged, 
except for predictable changes in the sensitive 
sectors of foreign trade relations, import of capital, 
and direct workers’ control; such, at least, is the 
declared intention of Dubcek’s team.’ In Hungary, 


1For example, in a speech reported by CETEKA (the 
Czechoslovak news agency) Oct. 17, 1968, Alexander Dubcek 
stated: “Nothing would be worse for us today than if the 
whole process of economic reform were to be stopped. . . . The 
party and its leadership does not intend to abandon the reform 
objectives set by the 13th Party Congress and by our Action 
Program.” More recently, Minister of Planning Frantisek 
Vlasak stated in a radio interview: “Economic reforms are of 
decisive importance to our economy. ... The details of the 
new stage of reforms will be prepared in the first quarter of this 
year and will be presented to the National Assembly.” Radio 
Prague, Jan. 15, 1969. 
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where the invasion of Czechoslovakia sparked a 
great deal of public anxiety about the future of 
the Hungarian economic model, the ruling elite 
has repeatedly confirmed its determination to pro- 
ceed with the implementation of economic reforms.” 
There has been no real evidence that the rest of 
the East European bloc intends to revise, let alone 
cancel, its economic reform programs—with the 
exception of Poland, where a marked deceleration 
appears to have been decided upon for internal 
political reasons. In short, the bone of contention— 
from both an ideological and a pragmatic point of 
view—is not so much economic reform per se as 
its political implications. 

Probably neither the dogmatists nor the revision- 
ists would deny that the ultracentralized methods of 
planning and management developed under Stalin 
were consistent with the extremes to which he 
carried the orthodox concept of a political power 
structure based on the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist elite. Within the framework of this system, 
the ruling elite combined its monopoly of effective 
political power with control over all essential econo- 
mic decision-making. Thus the party oligarchy 
was able not only to predetermine economic priori- 
ties but to subordinate overall national economic 
development to its own doctrinal and _ political 
objectives. At the same time, the centralized 
command economy permitted the ruling oligarchy 
to dispense economic privileges to the huge, bu- 
reaucratic administrative apparatus, which became 
the backbone of the system and in time shaped it 
into a faithful reflection of the “bureaucratic men- 
tality.” 

That the new economic model is bound—in the 
long run—to undermine the economic basis of the 
monopoly of political power exercised by the ruling 
elites in the Communist countries has long been 
admitted by the more perceptive, or at least more 
objective, Marxist scholars. “If today we are about 
to carry out very significant changes in the system 
of economic management,” argued a Czechoslovak 
social scientist (months before the ouster of No- 
votny), “then obviously, sooner or later, these 
changes will have to be reflected in our political 
system as well.” * Indeed, Marxist doctrine is rooted 
in the belief that meaningful changes in the eco- 


2 See, e.g., “Where Are We Going?,” unsigned editorial in 
the Hungarian party organ Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Sept. 22, 
1968; also Janos Kadar’s speech to hosiery mill workers on 
Oct. 24, 1968, as broadcast by Budapest Radio and Television. 

3 Prof. Petr Pithart of Prague University, in an interview 
broadcast over Radio Bratislava, May 22, 1967. 
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nomic base of a society will have a profound impact 
on its political superstructure. Considering the 
relatively limited scope of even the most advanced 
economic reforms now being implemented in 
Eastern Europe, it would certainly be unrealistic 
to expect these countries to evolve toward any 
specific form of integral democracy. However, 
since the new economic model requires a sense of 
active participation at all social levels, the continued 
pursuit of the reform programs—even at a cautious 
pace—can be expected to bring about a gradual 
shift to what may be loosely defined as a partici- 
patory semi-authoritarian system. 

Inevitably, a more participatory system will 
create new special interest groups, some of which 
may even evolve into new elites with powerful 
vested interests of their own. Such elites might 
then become real contenders for political power. 
Thus it is pertinent to ask why the ruling oligarchies 
in Eastern Europe (and in the Soviet Union) ever 
embarked upon the road of economic reform in the 
first place. 

Before answering this question in terms of objec- 
tive economic conditions—which, in fact, left the 
ruling elites with no other choice—it might be 
useful to place the process of economic reform in 
proper historical perspective. 


A Two-Step Evolution 


From this point of view, the economic reform 
movement may be regarded as the second of two 
stages in the process of dismantling the total con- 
centration of power characteristic of the Stalinist- 
type dictatorship—or to put it another way, as the 
second stage of destalinization. 

The first stage, which began almost immediately 
after the dictator’s death, was essentially concerned 
with the abolition of terror as a pervasive feature 
of the social system and with the curtailment of 
the power of the secret police. This stage had little 
direct impact on the economic system as such; the 
changes of any real significance that were instituted 
in the several bloc countries were largely political 
in character and mainly affected the Communist 
party apparatus at its middle and lower levels. 
The crucial effect of early destalinization was to 
establish a sort of charter guaranteeing personal 
security for party members, so long as they did not 
actively oppose the new ruling oligarchies and their 
policies. This guarantee was essential to the aim 
of reestablishing the supremacy of the party over 
the secret police. Although some important con- 


cessions were granted to the population at large (or 
in some cases, as in Poland in 1956, pried loose 
through public pressure), such liberalization was 
really a by-product of the party’s effort to preserve 
its monopoly of power while eliminating institu- 
tionalized terror. In the course of this first stage of 
destalinization, all the Soviet bloc countries were 
compelled to purge some of the most compro- 
mised members of their ruling elites (including, 
of course, those in the security apparatus) and to 
rehabilitate many victims of the so-called cult of 
personality. 

Yet neither the selective purges at the top, nor 
the transfers and dismissals in the administrative 
apparatus, nor even the concessions granted to the 
people really shook the political power structure 
of the Communist state. Subsequent experience 
has shown that such changes as occurred in the 
initial stage of destalinization could be contained 
within limits (if not always easily) under a system 
where all meaningful power remained vested in 
the “vanguard of the proletariat.” Indeed, in some 
of the bloc countries, the ruling oligarchy has 
periodically exerted its political muscle to initiate 
a rollback in the destalinization process. 


In this respect, economic reform marks a quali- 
tatively different stage in the process of destaliniza- 
tion. The impulsion toward a new economic model 
(or models), requiring the implementation of new 
systems of planning and management, presages an 
inexorable change in the existing balance of poli- 
tical power. The crux of all the reform blueprints 
that have been drawn up, regardless of their degree 
of departure from the old system of arbitrary con- 
trols, is a gradual transfer of the decision-making 
powers (at least in the field of micro-economics ) 
from the party establishment and the central admin- 
istrative apparatus to the new managerial class— 
and, in time, theoretically, through the mechanism 
of the market, to the mass of consumers. Such a 
transfer of power prerogatives must inevitably 
weaken the position of both the party oligarchy 
and the administrative bureaucracy, since it strikes 
at the economic roots of their political power. It 
is also bound to emphasize the existence of groups 
with conflicting interests and to strengthen the 
relative position of the “technocrats,” who can 
expect to assume increasing responsibility for eco- 
nomic decision-making under the reform programs. 

The contradictions between the vested interests 
of the ruling elites and the objectives of the advo- 
cates of economic reform have already led to bitter 
political infighting (such as that which preceded 
the fall of Novotny in Czechoslovakia ). The struggle 
has intensified in countries where the progressive 


authors of the new economic model, along with 
other groups likely to benefit from its implemen- 
tation, have come to realize that the new system 
cannot become fully effective without some degree 
of political democratization along pluralistic lines. 


hus we are back to the all-important question: 
Why did the ruling oligarchies throughout the 
Soviet bloc decide to adopt their respective ver- 
sions of the new economic model, knowing their 
own monopoly of power was threatened? 

The primary reason was the lack of alternative 
options. By the late 1950’s the system of command 
economy had outlived any economic purpose it had 
ever served. Diminishing returns had set in with 
respect to huge inputs of investment expenditures, 
and such outlays “were no longer able to secure 
the predetermined growth rate, regardless of its 
social usefulness.” * Indeed, the growth rate was 
approaching a standstill, especially in the more 
industrialized countries of Eastern Europe. There 
was also a growing disparity between actual output 
and effective demand, with respect to both consumer 
and industrial goods. As a result, stocks of un- 
wanted products began to pile up at an alarming 
rate, pushing the ratio between accumulation and 
consumption beyond a tolerable level. It became 
more and more evident that production had lost 
touch with actual market requirements. 

In a sense it can also be said that the system 
of command economy became a victim of its own 
partial successes. Despite the overriding emphasis 
on heavy industry and growth-oriented investment 
policies, by the late 1950’s most of the East Euro- 
pean economies had attained a sufficient degree of 
all-round industrialization to emerge from an era of 
absolute scarcities—a classic sellers’ market—into 
the condition of a limited buyers’ market. It was at 
this point that the inadequacies of the centralist 
command economy began to be felt in earnest. The 
phenomenon of “overproduction of unsalable and 
unwanted goods in the midst of still-prevailing 
scarcities’ ° was only the most glaring symptom 
of the inefficiency and wastefulness of the old 
methods. It became clear that the centralized plan- 
ning system was simply unable to cope with the 
problems involved in the transition from a predom- 


4 Quoted from E. Loebl, “On Dogmatism in Economic Think- 


ing,” Kulturny zivot (Bratislava), Sept. 28, 1963. 
5 Quoted from W. Brus, “On Certain Stipulations of Eco- 
nomic Progress,” Zycie gospodarcze (Warsaw), Nov. 11, 1962. 
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inantly investment-oriented economy, with demand 
determined by the central planners themselves, to 
a period when effective consumer demand was be- 
ginning to assert itself. In this new situation, the 
a priori determination of economic targets became 
ever more difficult, since consumer demand— 
shaped by the aggregate requirements, desires and 
even caprices of the mass of the population—he- 
came less and less predictable, especially after 
primary needs began to be satisfied. As the result 
of all this, the political leaders came to realize, 
contre-coeur, that the traditional methods of plan- 
ning and economic management had become 
“unworkable” and were “hampering further econo- 
mic growth.” ° 


aving finally recognized the need for change, 
the understandable reaction of the ruling elites was 
to try to contain the process of economic reform 
within the traditional political and economic sys- 
tem. Although the economic situation left them 
no alternative but to initiate some meaningful 
changes in methods of planning and management, 
they obviously hoped to control the scope and 
momentum of the reform programs in such a way 
as to preserve those political and economic institu- 
tions, operations, and channels of authority that 
were essential to protect their monopoly of power. 
However, even in the early stages of the imple- 
mentation of economic reforms—at least in those 
countries which adopted more advanced versions 
of the new economic model (namely Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and of course Yugoslavia )—it be- 
came increasingly evident not only that there was 
little chance of preserving meaningful vestiges of the 
traditional pattern of economic operations, but that 
the existing political institutions were also likely to 
be affected. 

This broader impact of economic reforms was 
perceived, of course, by the dogmatic elements 
in the party and administrative apparatus, as well 
as by the multitude of usufructuaries entrenched in 
the traditional economic structure. While the latter 
were mainly concerned about the threat to their 
vested interests, the former were really anxious 
about the potential implications of economic reform 
in the sphere of ideology and power politics. With 
their vital interests at stake, the hardline dogmatists 


6 Cf. Ota Sik, “The Problems Involved in the Transition to 
the New System,” Part I, Rude pravo (Prague), Feb. 18, 1966. 
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and the threatened usufructuaries in all the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe (and the Soviet Union, too) 
embarked on a counteroffensive. They avoided 
frontal attacks and theoretical debates, concentra- 
ting instead on delaying tactics. They preferred to 
operate behind the scenes, often paying lip service 
to the need for a change, while in fact they were 
quietly sabotaging the efforts of the reformers. 


Case 1: Czechoslovakia 


The close interdependence between the new 
economic model and institutional changes in the 
political field was stressed with particular emphasis 
in those countries where the protagonists of reform 
were able to push through comprehensive blue- 
prints (as opposed to patchwork measures restricted 
to making the old command economy more ra- 
tional). In Czechoslovakia this theme was sounded 
early and emphatically, as in the following com- 
ment: 


The continued development of the new system of man- 
agement of the national economy definitely requires a 
simultaneous development of democratic forms, methods 
and institutions within the social system, in accordance 
with the principle of socialist pluralism, which is obvi- 
ously a higher form of political development than the 
old, partly fictitious, partly formal, monolithic forms of 
the past.’ 


What most of the Czechoslovak advocates of 
reform were aiming at was a sort of institutional 
recognition (within the framework of the estab- 
lished political system) that conflicting interest 
groups existed and deserved a voice in decision- 
making—an approach that flew in the face of de- 
cades of bogus preachments about the “unity of 
interests” of the Communist masses. The line of 
action they proposed was the devolution of some 
degree of political power to “democratic represen- 
tative bodies and to special-interest social organiza- 
tions,” * which meant primarily parliament, local 
government bodies, and trade unions. They sug- 
gested that trade unions and other special-interest 
organizations should have greater authority to 
defend the specific concerns of their members, 
while the democratic representative bodies ought 
to be given a decisive say on macro-economic de- 
cisions affecting the population as a whole. 


7]. Bystrina, “The New System and Democracy,” Literarni 


noviny (Prague), Dec. 17, 1966. 
8 Ibid. 


These ideas looking toward the development of 
a pluralistic socialist democracy seemed to be 
brought one step nearer to realization when in the 
fall of 1966 a special research team, headed by 
Professor Zdenek Mlynar, was established in Prague 
to study and recommend necessary changes in the 
traditional political system, so as to make it con- 
sistent with the development of the economic model. 
Mlynar’s group—according to a report published 
some months later °—was assigned the task of 
presenting, “by the end of 1968, a scientifically- 
based hypothesis of a suitable conceptual model 
for the future development of the political system 
of Czechoslovakia.” The creation of this group 
signified that the ruling oligarchy (still headed by 
Novotny) had decided to endorse, if not the con- 
cepts of socialist pluralism as such, then at least 
the advance research that would have to precede 


9“The Political System in Czechoslovakia,” unsigned article 
in Rude pravo, July 6, 1967. After Dubcek assumed the leader- 
ship, Mlynar was made a member of the party Presidium. 
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Speaker: I'm all in favor of democratization 
—but once it’s over with, I'll show you! ! !” 


—From Rohac (Prague), April 17, 1968. 


meaningful changes in the existing political system. 
It was made clear, of course, that the Mlynar 
team’s report would constitute nothing more than 
a set of scientific recommendations, to be submitted 
for the ideological scrutiny of “the party and state 
organs, as the basis for political and administrative 
decisions regarding the further development of the 
political system in Czechoslovakia”—a_ control 
procedure which Novotny and his associates no 
doubt considered sufficient safeguard against any 
radical institutional changes that could undermine 
the power of the party elite. It was nonetheless 
symptomatic of the pressure and direction of re- 
formist sentiment that Mlynar’s group was given 
scope to investigate even the ultra-sensitive topic 
of “the role of the Communist party in a socialist 
society.” *° 

After the ouster of Novotny, the problem of 
adapting the political power structure to the require- 
ments of the new economic system became point 
number one on the agenda of the Dubcek team. 
Indeed, the Action Program approved by the post- 
Novotny leadership in March 1968 stated plainly 
that the basic explanation “for the perseverance 
of obsolete methods of managing the economy lay 
with the deformities of the political system.” ** 


hat actually took place in Czechoslovakia in 
the brief interval of relative political freedom, 
before the Soviet tanks rolled in, is now a matter 
of historical record. There is little doubt that the 
whole process of democratization acquired a spe- 
cific momentum of its own and, for many complex 
reasons, went much further than the extent of 
political reform originally envisaged by the Dubcek 
team as necessary for the successful implementation 
of the new economic model. No one can judge 
whether the trend of events in Czechoslovakia be- 
tween January and August 1968 was inevitable, 
since no absolutely comparable situation has ever 
existed. The momentum of any social process is 
influenced by many diverse factors, some of them 
unique to the given country, to the given period 
of time, or to the given political situation. Pertinent 
as those factors were to the sequence of events in 
Czechoslovakia, they might not manifest themselves 
elsewhere. Thus a detailed analysis of the events 


10 Jbid. 
11 “Action Program of the Czechoslovak Communist Party,” 
as published in Rude pravo, April 10, 1968. 
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in post-January Czechoslovakia would serve no pur- 
pose in the present article. 

Yet one basic point should be stressed here— 
the fact that as soon as the Dubcek team assumed 
real political power, it deliberately reversed the 
priorities of the Czechoslovak reform program, in- 
sisting that meaningful changes in the political 
system were a necessary precondition for the effec- 
tive operation of the new economic model. This was 
not done under the spell of political euphoria that 
overtook Czechoslovakia after the downfall of 
Novotny. The reversal of priorities was a deliberate 
political decision, the theoretical justification for 
which had been worked out well in advance by 
several prominent social scientists. 

The primary objective of the progressive poli- 
ticians was to create the rudiments of a pluralistic 
and participatory democracy, but in a form that 
could still be contained within the limits of the 
single-party system. The social scientists were prob- 
ably less concerned than were the politicians with 
the imponderabilia of Realpolitik. For them the 
main problem that required solution was the phe- 
nomenon of social apathy, which not only hindered 
the effective implementation of economic reforms 
but constituted, in their view, a form of alienation 
from the society. 


The springboard for the social scientists’ position 
was the fact that the new economic model was 
rooted in the principle of participation, demanding 
action and initiative at all levels. Thus they viewed 
the evidence of an ever-growing mood of apathy 
and frustration in the population as a serious ob- 
stacle to the attainment of full benefits from the 
economic reforms. According to Michal Lakatos, 
the leading spokesman of the group, the cause of 
such anti-social sentiments was the chronic situation 
where “an active individual realizes that his views, 
although based on expertise in his particular field 
(and shared by his fellow citizens), carry no weight 
and cannot change anything.” *’ The political im- 
plications of this argument were that the ruling 
elite could no longer merely command, but would 
have to reckon, in all its decision-making, with the 
opinion of the experts and with the legitimate 
aspirations of the population, so that the people 
would feel they were “not the mere object, but also 
the subject of politics.” ** In theoretical terms, 
this approach implied the need not only to recognize 


12M. Lakatos, “A Democratic Cure for Passivity,”’ Pravda 
ee April 1, 1967. 
13 L . 
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the existence of “special interest” groups as an 
inescapable reality, but also to abandon the concept 
of the party elite as the representative of the unity 
of interests of the masses—the ideological founda- 
tion stone of orthodox Marxist centralism. Lakatos 
stated outright that the party elite would have to 
give up its traditional notion of “the masses, and 
representatives who are their agents, who rule the 
society on the basis of a (unique) knowledge of 
social interest—i.e., the interest of those masses.” ** 
He maintained that “the non-state social organiza- 
tions, [since they were] able to formulate and to 
express various group interests, are the lifeblood of 
our society,” and that it was through them that 
society could “originate a representative system of a 
socialist type, combining effectively the function of 
cognition with the process of expression of will.” » 

According to the Lakatos formula, the non-state 
mass organizations should formulate and express 
the specific social and economic demands of the 
various interest groups they represented. These 
demands should then be presented to state represen- 
tative bodies (presumably through people belong- 
ing to both the mass organizations and the repre- 
sentative bodies). But since particular group 
interests would frequently be in conflict with each 
other, the state bodies must somehow arrive at a 
“democratic” (i.e., compromise) solution, which 
they would express in the form of a “will” (i.e., 
a legal act or binding administrative decision). 
What is so remarkable about this formula is that, 
for all practical purposes, it virtually excluded the 
party as an entity not only from the process of the 
democratic integration of conflicting group inter- 
ests, but also from the actual process of government 
(though party members could of course be expected 
to predominate in the parliament and the non- 
state organizations ). 

The progressive politicians and ideologists relied 
on the position of the social scientists—up to a 
degree. They joined wholeheartedly in attacking 
the outdated notion of the unity of interests of the 
masses—‘“those who still want to insist on that kind 
of unity,” asserted a leading Czechoslovak ideolo- 
gist, Jan Fojtik, “are definitely alienated from the 
realities of contemporary social relations.” ** They 
also endorsed the conclusion that the only accep- 
table alternative was some form of participatory 


14M. Lakatos, “Society and the Formation of Law,” Pravny 


obzor (Bratislava), Feb. 2, 1967. 

15 [bid. 

16 J, Fojtik, “The Meaning of the Activization of the Com- 
munist Party,” Rude pravo, July 20, 1967. 


pluralism. For them the problem was what form 
of pluralism. Fojtik, himself a junior member of 
the Czechoslovak ruling elite, declared that “the 
idea of pluralism has its main rational significance 
in that it emphasizes the mission of democracy to 
integrate society on the basis of respect for the 
divergence of interests, which means that it empha- 
sizes, within the process of unification, the existence 
of the dynamic difference of interests.” *’ But he 
went on to argue that while the Communist party 
ought to “stimulate democratization,” it must also 
remain “the decisive factor in this process” and the 
“leading political force of the society, in order to 
guarantee the stability of the socialist system.” 


While statements of this sort failed to produce 
concrete, viable solutions for the problem at hand, 
they showed that the new economic model was 
forcing the party establishment to opt for some 
diffusion of political authority. Dusan Bogdanovic 
(the Prague correspondent of the Yugoslav party 
organ, Borba) expressed this dilemma of the Czech- 
oslovak ruling oligarchy in outright terms. He 
claimed that the party, having “created new social 
and economic conditions,” now had no alternative 
but “to free itself from the classic prerogatives of 
absolute power.” ** 


Case 2: Hungary 


Over the same period, a similar if somewhat 
more cautious trend of political thinking was clearly 
discernible in Hungary, especially on the subject 
of the crucial significance of conflicting group in- 
terests. This was hardly surprising, since there were 
close parallels between the essential principles of 
the Hungarian economic model and its Czechoslovak 
counterpart. In Hungary as in Czechoslovakia, it 
was the social scientists who spearheaded the de- 
mand for institutional reform. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive analysis to appear concerning the 
conflict of economic interests in an industrial social- 
ist society was made by two leading Hungarian 
sociologists, Andras Hegedus and Tamas Rozgonyi, 
in an article published in mid-1967 in the official 
journal of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Kozgazdasagi szemle. The authors criticized as a 
“pleasant illusion” the official point of view that 
economic decisions could still be “programmed” 


17 [bid., italics added. 
18 B. Bogdanovic, “Between the Old and the New,” Politika 
(Belgrade), Oct. 31, 1967. 


Figure representing a bureaucrat 
is overrun by ‘‘expertise.”’ 


—From Tukor (Budapest), Oct. 17, 1967. 


solely by improving the criteria for rational action. 
They also argued that there was “no social basis 
for the assumption that conformity between individ- 
ual and social interests can and must be established 
at all times.” In fact, they held, clashes of group 
interests should not be regarded as negative phe- 
nomena since they “are important motive forces and 
sources of power in promoting progress, provided 
they take a suitable institutional form.” * 

So far the Hungarian ruling elite has shown 
little sign of moving toward agreement with such 
conclusions. According to the official line (as de- 
fined in January 1968), while the “individual 
social strata do have their particular interests, which 
do not fit into the general interest,” this clash tends 
to be reconciled by the “political unity of the work- 
ing classes, . . . established on a platform of 
socialism, under the leadership of the working 
class and under the ideological and organizational 
control of the party.” *° Thus the Kadar regime 
(not unlike its Czechoslovak counterpart in the 
period before Novotny’s fall) has paid lip service 


19 A. Hegedus and T. Rozgonyi, “Social Conflict in Decision- 
Making at the Enterprise Level,” Kozgazdasagi szemle (Buda- 
pest), July-August 1967. It might be of interest to note that 
Hegedus was Prime Minister of Hungary at the time of the 
November 1956 revolution: he is still considered a distin- 
guished—if now dissenting—member of the Hungarian es- 
tablishment. 

20P, Reny, “The Praise of One-sidedness,” Nepszabadsag, 
Jan. 28, 1968. 
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to the conflict of group interests, but has tended to 
deny that the introduction of the new economic 
model need have any qualitative impact on existing 
political, economic and social relations—a view 
that by implication disregards the need for radical 
institutional changes in the existing political model. 

Recently, however, there has been a subtle change 
in this rigid attitude. Ironically, the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, which put an effective damper on 
discussion there of the political implications of 
economic reform, has impelled at least a franker 
airing of the problem in Hungary. In response to 
many manifestations of public anxiety about the 
future of Hungary’s economic reforms, the Kadar 
regime has given firm assurances that its own new 
economic model would be fully implemented. More- 
over, a programmatic statement on this issue, pub- 
lished in Nepszabadsag in September 1968, frankly 
acknowledged that “‘the new conception of economic 
management demands similar conceptions in the 
social superstructure as well.” The article also 
emphasized that the overall direction of political 
changes should be toward evolving “the ways and 
means necessary to develop socialist humanism and 
democracy.” ** 


evertheless, compared to developments in 
Czechoslovakia, especially during the brief interval 
of relative political freedom before the occupation, 
the trend toward limiting the party’s monopoly of 
power in Hungary has been definitely less pro- 
nounced. One reason for this is that the Kadar 
regime has moved much more quickly and deci- 
sively than its erstwhile counterpart under Novotny 
to seize the initiative in planning qualitative changes 
in the traditional economic system, and thus to 
make certain that these changes would be put into 
effect under party control. The Hungarian ruling 
elite has also shown a much greater degree of flexi- 
bility in accepting pragmatic solutions to economic 
problems. 

Furthermore, while standing quite firm, at least 
in its official statements, on the issue of the leading 
role of the party, the Hungarian establishment has 
shown a willingness to share some of its decision- 
making powers with representative state bodies 
such as the parliament, with non-state social organi- 
zations, and also with non-party experts. Early in 
1966 the Hungarians initiated a major campaign 


21 “Where Are We Going?,” loc. cit. supra. 


to enhance the role of the National Assembly, urg- 
ing the manifestly apathetic and docile deputies to 
“assert all their rights and prerogatives to the full” 
so that parliament could again function as “the 
instrument of the sovereign people’s control over 
its government.” ** Bela Biszku, one of the secre- 
taries of the Hungarian Central Committee, made a 
major statement on this issue in January 1967, 
declaring that in order to promote socialist demo- 
cracy, it was first of all necessary “to increase the 
role of the parliament and to give greater preroga- 
tives to the deputies.” It was clear from the Biszku 
statement that the Hungarian ruling elite had de- 
cided to carry out a limited political reform, pri- 
marily affecting the relations between parliament 
and the higher organs of state administration. As 
Biszku put it, “greater emphasis should be given 
to the government’s dependence on and obligation 
to report back to the National Assembly”; he 
added that state administrative officials often 
tended to forget that “the deputy’s voice is the mas- 
ter’s voice—the voice of the electorate, that is, the 
people.” °° 

Other pronouncements by spokesmen for the 
regime have emphasized not only the prerogatives 
of the state representative bodies but the role of non- 
state social organizations with respect to correcting 
and adjusting the economic decisions made by the 
administration. For example, an article by Pro- 
fessor Otto Bihari, who often articulates the views 
of the ruling elite, stressed that “elected represen- 
tatives,” whether in parliament or in non-state or- 
ganizations, were “much better acquainted [than 
the central administration] . . . with the local 
conditions and the mood of the population” and 
thus could make “a better choice with respect to 
the concrete problems of economic decision- 
making.” ** 

The regime has also shown flexibility with regard 
to the status of experts in economics and other 
fields who are not members of the party; for years 
it has followed the rule that such professionals, if 
they are willing to cooperate with the authorities, 
have a right to occupy important posts in the 
economic and state superstructures. 

The apparent intention of the Hungarian ruling 
elite has been to induce the people at large to take 
more interest in public affairs, so as to give them 
a greater sense of participation in the society. At 


22 Szabad fold (Budapest), Jan. 30, 1966. 
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the same time, the pronouncements and formula- 
tions that have been offered by people like Biszku 
and Bihari have been far more general and im- 
precise than those that issued from the progressive 
forces in Czechoslovakia. The implied—and even 
expressed—aim has been to introduce certain 
meaningful changes into the Hungarian political 
structure in order to give greater influence and voice 
to the different interest groups. Yet no signifi- 
cant institutional measures have been suggested 
which could translate this intention into practical 
reality. The only area in which some really qual- 
itative changes have taken place is in the secondary 
organizations, primarily the trade unions. It is 
quite apparent, then, that the Hungarian ruling 
elite has been less willing to accept the political 
consequences of economic reforms than the pro- 
gressive party elements in Czechoslovakia in the 
period of their ascendancy. 


Case 3: Yugoslavia 


Both in theory and in practice, the reformist 
course in Yugoslavia offers striking contrasts to the 
other countries of Eastern Europe. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that Belgrade’s unique status 
of independence in the Communist galaxy since 
1948 and its early and continuing experimentation 
with “workers’ self-government,” dating back to 
1950-51, have given it a giant lead in the field of 
economic and political reform. The present paper 
will not attempt to review these developments since 
its purpose is to measure the comparative impact of 
the reformist movement as a bloc-wide phenomenon 
of recent origin. In assessing the present situation 
in Yugoslavia, the important fact to be borne in 
mind is that it is the only Communist country in 
which an apparent majority in the ruling elite has 
sincerely accepted the difficult conclusion that the 
successful implementation of economic reform re- 
quires a new style of Communist party which 
guides but does not command. Thus, the dominant 
element in the Yugloslav establishment on one hand, 
and the liberal intellectuals on the other, are in 
essential agreement on the need for a change in the 
party’s role in the new system of socialist democ- 
racy—though they are vehemently opposed on 
this issue by a still strong minority composed of 
genuine conservatives, ex-partisan grass-roots 
leaders, and worried bureaucrats. 


At the same time, the progressive establishment 
and the more radical intellectuals are still poles 
apart on the issue of the practical institutional 


reforms that are necessary to transform the role 
of the party. Therefore a clear distinction must be 
made between the official concept of a gradual 
evolution of the party’s status within the framework 
of the system of workers’ self-government, and the 
more extreme views expressed by the intellectual 
wing of the party and an influential pressure group 
of university professors. 


The official position (as spelled out most recently 
in early 1968) starts from the premise that “the 
party is not an end in itself,” but merely a means, 
subordinated to the basic interests of “the economi- 
cally emancipated working class.” Consequently, 
“the role of the party, the form of its organizations, 
and its manner of functioning have not been estab- 
lished once and for all,” and may be changed in 
response to a given “specific historical situation.” 
Such changes, it is held, have been going on ever 
since the system of workers’ self-government was 
introduced. According to this view, all progressives, 
and first of all the ruling elite, recognize that “the 
self-managing community of production workers” 
represents a higher and more complex phase of 
socialist construction. It is founded on the “free 
operation of economic laws” and “a commodity 
money market.” Its key feature is the “direct con- 
trol by the associations of producers over surplus 
value.” The point then underscored is that “as a 
result, the political system has undergone a trans- 
formation, and the working class has acquired more 
direct influence over political power.” In the 
view of the elite, this transformation has proceeded 
at a pace and to a degree proper to the evolution of 
the economic system. 


The members of the Yugoslav intellectual milieu 
tend to agree with the first part of this analysis. 
They share the same, if not a more, critical attitude 
toward bureaucratic forms of socialism, and by and 
large they accept the view that workers’ self-man- 
agement represents a vastly improved institutional 
system—certainly over the old command economy. 
They do not, however, share the apparent self- 
satisfaction of the party establishment with respect 
to the pace of political reform. The more outspoken 
rebels among them flatly refuse to accept the estab- 
lishment’s viewpoint that the political changes 
already effected, or even those contemplated for the 


25M. Pecujlic, “Class and Political Vanguard under Con- 
temporary Conditions of the Struggle for Socialism,” Review 
of International Affairs (Belgrade), Jan. 5, 1968: English- 
language edition. Pecujlic is a top spokesman of the regime on 
ideological matters and a member of the Executive Committee 
(Politburo) of the League of Yugoslav Communists. 
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near future, are adequate to the country’s needs or 
wishes. Many openly claim that the leading role 
of the party and its monopoly of power have not 
been limited enough. 


typical statement of this attitude was made 

by Professor L. Markovic of Belgrade University, 
in an article published early in 1968 in Borba. 
Markovic argued that “neither the state nor the 
party . . . can contain within the old framework 
the [new] socialist forces that have ripened in our 
society.” The main political and social problem 
in Yugoslavia, he wrote, is the fact that the party 
“claims to do things which it can no longer do.” 
The implication of his argument was that a Com- 
munist party is no longer capable of leading a 
modern industrial society. Not only has the party 
remained essentially unchanged, but it has failed 
to purge itself sufficiently of the hard-line dogma- 
tists. Therefore, there is always the danger that 
the hard core of conservatives within the party 
establishment, “who still think in terms of state 
socialism,” might once more gain the upper hand 
and “evolve into a new bureaucratic class which 
would try to move the wheels of history backward.” 
The only way to prevent such a development, im- 
plied Markovic, was to limit the party’s monopoly 
of power through concrete institutional reforms.” 
Other Yugoslav political thinkers have gone even 
further, openly advocating a two-party or even a 


26. Markovic, “Etatism, Classes, Politics,’ Borba (Bel- 
grade), Jan. 5, 1968. 
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multi-party system as a more suitable political 
framework both for accommodating the conflicting 
interest groups that have crystallized under the 
economic reforms and for promoting the sense of 
public participation required for the successiul 
implementation of those reforms. After all, stated 
one of them—Professor Stefan Vracar—“‘if a two- 
party or multi-party system has not threatened the 
existence of capitalism, but has rather strengthened 
it, why shouldn’t the same thing happen under 
socialism?” ** 

In another article on the same subject, Professor 
Vracar started from the premise that in many 
Communist countries, the monopoly of power exer- 
cised by the ruling elite “has been transformed 
not only de facto, but also de jure, into the suprem- 
acy of a single party over the [organs of the] 
state, so that all important party decisions are 
directly translated into legal acts of the top state 
organs.” To avoid the dictatorship of a single 
party, he argued, it was necessary to destroy the 
myth that at the present stage of socialist construc- 
tion there is no alternative to a one-party system. 
The only effective remedy, in his view, is a multi- 
party political structure validated in legal form.” 

A somewhat less extreme solution was proposed 
by Pedrag Vranicki, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Zagreb, in an article published in 
October 1967. His argument was that Communist 
parties ought to democratize their internal modus 


27S, Vracar, “Pluralism in Socialist Democracy,” Pregled 
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Dancing figures represent ‘‘Workers’ 
Self-Management"’ and ‘‘Reform.”’ 
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youngsters play with more zip.”’ 


—From Politika (Belgrade), 
June 2, 1968. 


operandi to the extent of allowing minority views 
to be expressed and openly propagated, even after 
majority views have been decided upon. This demo- 
cratic process would lead “to the abolition of the 
[Communist party’s] monopoly over the mass in- 
formation media and allow different opinions to be 
freely expressed, so that every socialist idea could 
be voiced during the whole course of a controversy.” 
Thus Vranicki underwrote Vracar’s thesis that 
pluralistic socialist democracy requires a legalized 
and politically active opposition. However, he was 
definitely hostile to the idea of a multi-party system, 
which he considered incompatible with the basic 
concept of workers’ self-government.” 


These views might appear to be rather idealistic 
notions which stand no chance of realization and 
which are supported only by a minority of dis- 
senters among the intellectual elite. Yet while the 
positions taken by Vracar and Vranicki (as well as 
by some other university professors) represent the 
extremes of liberal opinion in Yugoslavia, on the 
essential issue of political pluralism their ideas are 
beginning to be echoed by the more perceptive 
members of the ruling establishment. For instance, 
Mijalko Todorovic, one of the secretaries of the 
Yugoslav Central Committee and a member of 
the ruling Executive Committee (Politburo) of the 
League of Communists, was quoted by Radio Bel- 
grade as stating that “solutions of conflicts caused 
by the existence of different interest groups in 
[Yugoslav] society must be sought in a free con- 
frontation of the views representing these conflict- 
ing interests.” The political leadership, stated Todo- 
rovic, was well aware of the fact that, unless a 
proper forum was granted for the presentation and 
satisfaction of these various group interests, Yugo- 
slavia might well be “split” into a “multi-party 
political society.” °° 


Obviously, Todorovic himself is convinced that 
unless the ruling elite makes really meaningful con- 
cessions to the powerful interest groups in Yugo- 
slav society, it may face the prospect of a spontane- 
ous process of political pluralization that could 
seriously undermine, if not destroy, the single-party 
system. The moot question is to what extent the 
views expressed by Todorovic represent the think- 
ing of the dominant element in the present Yugoslav 
establishment, and how far this element is prepared 
to go in order to prevent political pluralization. 


29P. Vranicki, “The State and the Party under Socialism,” 
Knjizevne novine (Belgrade) , Oct. 14, 1967. 
30 Radio Belgrade, Jan. 25, 1968. 


Todorovic himself admitted that “not all Com- 
munists [in Yugoslavia] understand the new politi- 
cal reality” and that all pluralistic changes are “re- 
sisted by conservative and backward elements.” ** 
So the crucial issue revolves around the degree of 
pragmatic flexibility in the Yugoslav ruling elite— 
that is, the extent to which it will accept the political 
consequences of the economic reforms which it has 
itself initiated and is carrying out. 


Problems and Prospects 


To sum up, there seems to be ample proof that 
the introduction of genuine, qualitative economic 
reforms in Communist countries encourages the 
emergence of pluralistic political tendencies. It is 
also partially true that the extent of progress made 
toward implementing these reforms determines the 
intensity of the search for a suitable pluralistic 
present conditions), and certainly far ahead of 
Czechoslovakia in this respect (at least under 
present conditions) and certainly far ahead of 
Hungary. But it is also true that other factors in- 
fluence the momentum of political change. In 
Yugoslavia, the process of evolving a participatory 
pluralistic system is complicated by the major 
dilemma of how to adapt or integrate the institu- 
tional forms of workers’ self-management; among 
the difficult problems to be resolved, for example, 
is that of granting the Yugoslav trade unions their 
proper status as a special-interest group. In Czecho- 
slovakia, on the other hand, the semi-revolutionary 
situation that mushroomed under Dubcek led to a 
much quicker tempo of political change than the 
actual progress of economic reform warranted— 
while the occupation has brought about the converse 
situation of a retreat from political reform for the 
foreseeable future, even while there is hope that the 
economic reform program may be allowed to pro- 
ceed with certain modifications. 

In short, no one can predict, with any degree of 
accuracy, either the momentum or the final insti- 
tutional form of qualitative changes in the political 
systems of the East European bloc—or, for that 
matter, the degree or intensity of resistance to such 
changes. Granted that various strategic considera- 
tions entered into the decision to invade Czecho- 
slovakia, the enforced retreat from political liberali- 
zation since the occupation offers grim evidence that 
the conservatively-oriented Communist ruling elites 
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are prepared to go to great lengths to defend both 
the principle and the practice of the supreme power 
of the party. But—barring a full-scale, bloc-wide 
return to Stalinism imposed by force, which, even in 
the unlikely event that it could be achieved, would 
create total economic chaos—the ruling elites must 
sooner or later come to realize that they cannot 
have their cake and eat it too. If they want genuine 
economic progress, then they must come to accept 
some degree of encroachment on their political pre- 
rogatives. However long it takes, it seems fairly 
certain that the era in which each Community party 
has enjoyed an absolute monopoly of power within 
its own domain is coming to an end—at least in 
those countries which have opted for a qualitatively 
different economic model, or are gradually being 
impelled toward such a decision by economic 
exigencies. 


f this basic assumption is correct, it is possible 
to offer—if not predictions—then at least conjec- 
tures about the direction of future development in 
the bloc. One probable trend will be toward solu- 
tions separating the party apparatus from the direct 
process of government and transferring its admin- 
istrative and legislative powers, not only de jure, 
but also de facto, to the state apparatus and the state 
representative bodies. The trend is still in an 
embryonic stage in Hungary, but it has to be borne 
in mind that Budapest’s economic reform program 
—which in many respects is more comprehensive 
and far-reaching than the Czechoslovak model— 
was several years in the process of preparation; 
thus qualitative changes in the economic system 
only began to be implemented in January 1968, and 
their full impact has yet to be felt. In Yugoslavia, 
the evolution of the political system is already well 
underway, and some new institutional forms of a 
participatory pluralistic system are beginning to 
take shape even in the face of strong resistance. 


As far as special-interest groups are concerned, 
the most interesting developments in the near or far 
future can be expected within the trade unions. 
Economic reforms everywhere, though particularly 
in the countries which have adopted advanced eco- 
nomic models, have tended to destroy former pat- 
terns of labor relations and to focus anew on the 
basic conflict of interest between management and 
the working force. The greatly increased preroga- 
tives of enterprise managers make it imperative, 
from the workers’ point of view, to create an effec- 
tive institutional counterweight. Barring the intro- 
duction of the Yugoslav “workers’ self-government” 
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system (which no other bloc country seems likely 
to emulate), this must lead to a basic reassessment 
of the role and the very raison d’étre of the trade 
unions. 

In contrast to the workers, the technocrats—al- 
though their vital interests are also at stake—are 
less likely to lean toward the creation of a specific 
secondary organization to act on their behalf. The 
most obvious reason for this is that the technocrats 
seem well on the way toward a gradual takeover of 
the Communist party itself. The percentage of tech- 
nocrats and other white-collar workers with similar 
group interests among the party members is grow- 
ing rapidly, while the ratio of blue-collar workers is 
dwindling.*? Moreover, the technocrats already 
have a strong economic power base of their own, 
and they are able to promote their group interests 
effectively both at party forums and jin the state 
representative bodies. The change in the social 
structure of the ruling Communist parties is highly 
significant. For if the trade unions reach a point 
where they can validly claim to be the sole—or even 
the major—representatives of the workers’ interests, 
the traditional ideological image of the Communist 
party as the vanguard of the proletariat will become 
more untenable than it is already. 

Besides the potential challenge represented by the 
technocrats, the unions, and the workers, the prin- 
ciple of party supremacy is also likely to be under- 
mined by the enhanced role of the adminstrative 
apparatus of the state and social representative 
bodies under the economic reform programs. Thus, 
even if the single-party system can survive the im- 
pact of economic reforms, the party establishment 
will hardly be able to retain its monopoly of absolute 
power. What could well happen is that the party 
will become a microcosm for the inevitable inter- 
play of the special interests of various social groups. 
This would mean that, for all practical purposes, 
the rudiments of a multi-party system would be 
created within the party itself. 


he question remains whether this process 
could ever lead to the emergence of actual multi- 
party systems. Here it ought to be noted that sev- 


32 E.g., an official Yugoslav publication states that in 1947 
“workers” constituted 30 percent of the party membership, com- 
pared to 14.9 percent for “white collar” employees. 
the respective figures were 35 percent for “workers” 
39.2 percent for the “white collar” force (with peasants 
accounting for most of the remainder). Topical Problems of 
Further Development of the LCY, Belgrade, 1967, p. 33. 


eral of the Communist regimes already profess to 
be constituted as multi-party political organisms, 
although the “opposition” political parties have for 
decades been nothing more than subservient tools 
of the ruling Communist elites. There have been 
attempts (for instance, in Czechoslovakia during 
the brief “spring” of 1968) to revitalize these ghost 
parties and transform them into genuine political 
forces. But this does not seem to be a practical 
proposition. Not only are the parties thoroughly 
compromised by years of active collaboration with 
the Communists, but they are based on the anachro- 
nistic social structure that existed before World War 
II. If a multi-party system were ever to be rein- 
stated, it would have to represent, not the extinct 
social and political forces of the 1930’s, but the 
active interest groups of the 1960’s and 1970's. 
Whether such a system could ever emerge is an 
open question. One cannot totally exclude the pos- 
sibility, particularly in those countries in which a 
private sector of small business and services and a 
semi-independent peasantry have survived as eco- 
nomic forces. And in the multi-national states (pri- 
marily Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia), it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that a multi-party 
system could evolve along purely national lines, 
undermining the federal fabric of the state itself.*° 


33 The danger of such a development has been stressed in 
Yugoslavia both by regime spokesmen, such as Mijalko Todoro- 
vic, and by intellectual dissenters, such as Professors Pedrag 
Vranicki and Svetozar Stojanovic, in the course of debate on 
the issue of the multi-party system. 


Yet any of these eventualities seems highly improb- 
able for the foreseeable future. 

Legalized opposition within the institutional 
framework of a participatory, pluralistic—if still 
semi-authoritarian—system is quite another matter. 
One can well envisage organized opposition in 
representative state bodies, or a specific interest 
group such as a trade union fighting a decision of 
the ruling elite which affects the vital interests 
of its members. Even within the party this type of 
organized—if not yet legalized—opposition has al- 
ready emerged in both Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia; ** and while the trend has been aborted 
in Prague, military occupation is a manifestly 
limited and self-injurious option for the conserva- 
tive forces. In the end, the course of development 
seems bound to be determined internally in each 
country, according to the degree to which it must 
meet the demands of the modern technological age. 
And wherever economic reform is genuine, political 
pressures will be created. Thus, at least in some of 
the bloc countries, the time may not be far off when 
not only the expression and vigorous defense of 
minority views, but also the advocacy of basic 
policy alternatives, will become a normal and ac- 
cepted pattern of political behavior in a pluralistic 
socialist system. 


34 The new draft statutes of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, published on the eve of the Soviet-led invasion, explicitly 
authorized activity by organized opposition groups. Whether or 
not the statutes will be substantially revised, or indeed ever 
adopted at all, remains to be seen. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Youth 


By Anita Dasbach 


he Czechs, grown weary of being stereotyped 
as stoic, pliant Schweiks, will sometimes point out 
a bit sharply that there is another, frequently for- 
gotten, side to the Good Soldier’s nature. While it 
is true that he “adjusts” to adversity, he has also 
been known to take a resolute stand. He will act to 
alter intolerable circumstances, not only to circum- 
vent misfortune. 

The behavior of the Czechoslovak youth * during 
and since the Soviet invasion has brought Schweik’s 
other face into sharper focus. To be sure, it was 
the idealism, determination and cool esprit of the 
young people of Czechoslovakia—especially the 
university students—that had helped both to pave 
the way for the ouster of the Novotny regime and 
to sustain his successors in power during the all-too- 


1Jn this article, the designation “youth” will be applied to 
both students and young workers. 
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brief “Prague Spring” of 1968. Yet if there had 
been any doubt about the stamina of Czechoslovak 
youth before August 1968, it has largely dis- 
appeared since then. “These young people have 
restored our pride”—such has been the common 
refrain of older Czechs in recent months. Consider, 
for instance, some of the accomplishments of the 
younger generation: 

@ The reproduction and distribution of the “Ten 
Rules for Czechoslovaks,” which appeared on a 
resistance placard posted on Prague’s main street 
soon after the invasion.” 

@ The reproduction and distribution of the “Ten 
Commandments of the Resistance,” posted every- 
where: 


I do not know. I am not acquainted with that. I cannot. 
I do not have it. I cannot give it to you. I will not buy it. 
I am not sure. I cannot show you. I cannot help you. 
I will not divulge it. 


® The cancellation of an autumn international 
jazz festival to which musicians from the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European countries had 
been invited. 


2 See box entitled “Ten Rules for Czechoslovaks.” 


@ Enrollment in the Communist Party in great 
numbers in order to shape it from the inside after 
the post-January (non-Communist) political clubs 
were banned. 

@ The signing of resolutions and petitions in fac- 
tories and offices to protest the Soviet-directed in- 
tervention. 

@ The formation of new Dubcek clubs to support 
the progressive intentions of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. 

@ Participation in “Dubcek shifts” in industry, 
i.e., working extra hours to demonstrate solidarity 
with the country’s leader. 

@ The organization of a new rural youth group 
which fully backs the post-January democratic 
development of Czechoslovak society. 

® The collection of signatures on petitions call- 
ing for a regional party organization for the Czech 
lands to complement the long-established Slovak CP 
and to act as yet another institution in opposition 
to the occupation. 

@ Countering the invader’s slurs on the founder 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, Thomas Masaryk, by 
displaying his pictures in private homes and shop 
windows, selling medals bearing his likeness, arrang- 
ing exhibits of his writings, renaming streets and 
squares after him, and visiting his grave and that 
of his son, Jan, near Prague. 

® Leading a rally calling on the National Assem- 
bly not to ratify the Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship 
treaty. 

@ The launching of an all-day demonstration on 
the 50th anniversary of the Czechoslovak Republic 
(October 28, 1968), with protesters marching on 
Soviet military headquarters in Prague, “‘sitting in” 
on the street in front of the Soviet Embassy, and 
burning copies of the Moscow Pravda in full view 
of Soviet troops. 

®@ The burning of Soviet flags on the 51st anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution—in response, it 
was said, to pro-Soviet meetings of “old Commu- 
nists,” i.e., conservative members of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. 

® The continuing placement of fresh flowers at 
sites where persons have been slain during the 
occupation. 

® The design and sale of homemade postcards 
depicting the occupation. 

@ The staging, on a nationwide basis, of a three- 
and-a-half day student strike that began on No- 
vember 16 to protest a Central Committee plenum 
which had approved curbs on pre-invasion reforms. 
(The students then published a ten-point manifesto 
insisting that the Central Committee remain true 


to the liberal Action Program it had adopted the 
previous April.’) 

@ Startling the nation out of a defeatist mood 
with a series of self-immolations. In January, the 
funeral of student Jan Palach, the first fatality, was 
attended by some 70,000 people despite the danger 
of Soviet reprisals. His fellow students emphasized 
that his sacrifice was not a foolhardy act: it was a 
“carefully considered, deeply human, worthy protest 
of a rational being.” * 


Nationwide Response 


Other sections of the population responded to 
these youthful examples by joining in a general 
effort to preserve the pre-invasion program, and 
the campaign has taken the following forms: de- 
mands by communications media for freedom of 
expression, unrestricted travel abroad, and for 
Czechoslovakia’s right to direct its own internal 
affairs; demands by workers for adherence to the 
post-January reforms, expressions of their sympathy 
with the student strike, and warnings of their own 
intention to strike if ‘anything happens to journal- 
ists” who speak their mind; a successful effort by 
Reporter, organ of the Czechoslovak Journalists’ 
Union, to persuade the government to lift a month- 
long ban on its publication; a demand by the 
Presidium of the National Assembly that the gov- 
ernment take steps toward ridding the country of 
a Czech-language newspaper, Zpavy, circulated by 
the Soviets for propaganda purposes (the same 
body challenged the government’s reimposition of 
travel restrictions); establishment of a Czecho- 
slovak-Yugoslav Friendship Society in clear recog- 
nition of Yugoslavia’s sympathy throughout Czecho- 
slovakia’s ordeal; indirect official acknowledgement 
of the role played by Western troops in the wartime 
liberation of the republic. 

These developments and many like them clearly 
demonstrate that Czech youth is determined to 
remain an influence to be reckoned with for as long 
as possible. In an extremely fluid situation, the 
young hope to generate pressures which may help 
preserve reforms or force decision-makers to take 
their views into account when working out com- 
promises between conservative and reformist views. 
Thus, today’s young Czechs hardly resemble the 
Schweik who feigned feeblemindedness in order to 


3 See box entitled “Ten Points of University Students.” 
4 The Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1969. 
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Ten Rules For Czechoslovaks 


(1) I understand and I shall never forget 
that the aim of the Soviet Union is the co- 
lonial enslavement of our people. 


(2) Behind the facade of Soviet social- | 


ism, I know that there stands Stalinism, 
whose instruments of power are lies, terror, 
and genocide. 


(3) I shall never cease to regard Stalinism 
as a criminal system and as the enemy of 
mankind. 


(4) I shall never bow before lies, terror, 
and persecution. 


(5) Everyone who helps Stalinism or for- 
eign occupation forces commits the crime 
of treason. I shall do everything to bring 
such persons to just punishment. 


(6) My life is of value. I shall not risk 
it in vain by provoking the barbarians from 
the steppes. 


(7) I shall answer the occupation forces 
with proud, scornful silence or with false 
information. 


(8) Under no circumstances will I say 
anything to the Russian secret police, or to 
their collaborators in our police, about a 
fellow citizen whom I know is fighting against 
the occupation. 


(9) Even if my fatherland must long re- 
main subject to the same tyranny that has 
enslaved the peoples of the Soviet Union, I 
shall never give up. I shall do everything I 
can to combat this tyranny. 


(10) The fight for freedom must continue. 
Stalinism, the Black Death of the 20th cen- 
tury, must be destroyed. 


—Quoted in Edwin Roth, “Terror Came 
with Moscow’s Secret Police,’ Der Tages- 
spiegel (Berlin), Sept. 1, 1968. 


avoid trouble ® and who believed that one could 
only be “real” in an asylum.® Rather, they are like 
the Schweik who made no secret of his distaste for 
meaningless demagoguery and who stood up for the 
right to publicize one’s views—“‘it was not Schweik’s 
way to hide anything from his fellow men.” ‘ 

The nature of the Good Soldier has been dis- 
cussed in student pubs for hours on end since the 
invasion. In the words of a foreign student in 
Prague: “This enduring resistance, this resisting 
endurance is a silent pledge. The Czechs are deter- 
mined that the occupation shall not be a success, 
and thus Schweikism, in all its ramifications, is the 
only weapon they’ve got.” 

The highly disciplined student strike referred to 
above was an example of the kind of nonviolent 
resistance the younger Czechs are capable of, despite 
their growing feelings of bitterness. A student who 
participated in the strike at Charles University in 
Prague wrote in a personal letter: 


The students wanted to show they were no longer will- 
ing to support their government without reservation. 
They wanted to show the extent of their anti-Russian 
feelings. They wanted to show their solidarity with the 
rest of the population. And, probably most important, 
they wanted to show everyone, including themselves, that 
the students could organize and effectively maintain a 
chosen course of action and could cause, if and when 
they deemed necessary, a very serious interruption of 
“normalcy” in the CSSR . .. The students wanted no 
incidents, no violence whatsoever. . .. The students 
were expressing a sentiment common to the entire popu- 
lation and asking for support. They got it. Each day 
someone would read the telegrams sent to the students 
in support, usually by factory workers. You would also 
hear which factory had donated how much money, which 
bakery had donated what amount of bread, etc. Most 
significant were the 10 or 15-minute solidarity strikes 
by many of the factory workers. 

The Czech students were not naive. They had seen the 
tanks in the streets; they knew that evil would not be 
magically banished from their land. All of the students 
I talked with were emphatic about exercising caution, 
aware of the limitations [on the scope of their actions], 
and realistic about results. They impressed me as tre- 
mendously aware of what they were doing. In fact, that 
is the strongest impression I have, that of awareness 
and lack of illusion. And they demonstrated quite strik- 
ingly that they are a force to be reckoned with, a force 
not at all isolated or unrelated to the general population, 
and that the government had best not take them for 
granted. S T A V K A! (strike). 


As noted earlier, the role of youth in Czecho- 
slovakia’s struggle for freedom and democracy was 


5 Jaroslav Hasek, The Good Soldier Schweik. New York, 
The New American Library, 1963, pp. 35 and 85. 

6 Ibid., p. 44. 

7 [bid., p. 51. 


manifest well before the invasion. Indeed, it was 
clearly affirmed in the Communist Party’s blueprint 
for reform, the so-called Action Program, published 
in April 1968: 


The current social activity and participation of young 
people in the revival process—their critical approach, 
energy, and matter-of-factness—indicate that youth is 
the natural ally and an important factor in the creation 
and implementation of the programmed aims of the 
party. Young people must therefore be given every 
opportunity to participate in decision-making affecting 
all their own as well as public affairs .... 

The multiformity of needs, interests, and frequently 
changing inclinations of young people . . . requires 
diversified and differentiated organizations for children 
and the youth.$ 


Organizational Reform 


For years the youth had been organized in the 
Czechoslovak Union of Youth, or CSM, officially 
defined as “‘a unified political and special interest 
organization.” The justification for such a central- 
ized organization, said its handbook, was “the fact 
that the present young generation, for the most part, 
is united in its approach to the meaning of life and 
[confident | of the individual’s ability to find a place 
for himself in the life of a socialist society.” Indeed, 
the basic purpose of the organization was “to take 
part in the building of our socialist society and, in 
connection with this, to satisfy, develop, achieve, 
and defend [youth’s| interests... .” But what 
were these “interests”? Not, said the pamphlet, 


- - - peripheral, highly specific . . . hobbies and pas- 
times . . . but chiefly vocational and political interests, 
+ +» » perspectives for jobs and public activities, partici- 
pation in administering social life, perspectives for the 
development and defense of socialist society ... . 


In summary, the CSM was said to be “not only a 
party preserve, but also the spokesman of the 
younger generation.” ° 

Protesting the unrepresentative nature of this 
“spokesman,” the youth pressured the CSM to 
change. By June, the chairman of the CSM Central 
Committee admitted that “the CSM, as it was 
[recently] constituted, did not represent the whole 
younger generation, Not all the young people, by 
far, are members of the CSM, and therefore the 


8“Action Program of the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia,” CTU Supplement, Czechoslovak Trade Unions, June 
1968. 

9 Czechoslovak Union of Youth, (undated handbook), Prague, 
pp. 24-25. 


Ten Points of University Students 


(1) The Action Program of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, adopted at the April 
plenum of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
is the basis of our policy. 


(2) There will never be a cabinet policy 
[determined behind closed doors]. In par- 
ticular, the stream of information in both 
directions between the citizens and the lead- 
ership will be renewed. 


(3) The introduction of censorship in the 
mass communications media is temporary and 
will not last longer than half a year. 


(4) Freedom of association and assembly 
must not be encroached upon. 


(5) Freedom of scientific research and of 
literary and cultural expression will be guar- 
anteed. 


(6) Personal and legal security of citizens 
will be guaranteed. 


(7) Those who have lost the trust given 
them and have never sufficiently explained 
their position will not remain in important 
functions. 


(8) The establishment of enterprise coun- 
cils of the working people as organs of enter- 
prise self-administration will continue. 


(9) Freedom of travel abroad will be 


guaranteed. 


(10) In the sphere of foreign policy, it 
must never be the case that we participate in 
actions which are in contradiction to the feel- 
ings of the Czechoslovak people, the UN 
Charter, and the general declaration of hu- 
man rights. 


—Quoted in “The Students Support the Ideas 
of the Czechoslovak Spring,” Lidova 
Demokracie (Prague), Nov. 21, 1968. 
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CSM does not have the right to speak for the whole 
younger generation.” *° The chairman also admitted 
that “the atomization of the youth movement in 
Czechoslovakia is still under way,” that is, specific 
interest groups were going their separate ways. For 
instance, Junak (the Boy Scouts) was revived, and 
the party-sponsored Pioneer organization became 
completely independent from the CSM. By now, 
however, this trend was no longer viewed as op- 
posed to the interests of a socialist society: 


What is decisive is the essence and work program of 
each organization. . . . In this whole development the 
point is to find better forms, certainly not [to promote] 
an anti-socialist tendency. All the new organizations 
proclaim their support for a socialist construction of 
society.11 


As might be expected, the students contributed 
to the fragmentation occurring within the overall 
youth movement in Czechoslovakia. As one wrote 
in a personal letter in early spring: “We are form- 
ing a new student organization. I would like us to 
be something like an owl in our society. If some- 
thing bad happens, we shall be the first to screech.” 
By May two new groups had been organized, the 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian University stu- 
dents and the Union of Slovak University Students. 
Their involvement in the Czech reform movement 
was described in an English-language flier dis- 
tributed in early August at the 9th International 
Festival of Students and Youth in Sofia, Bulgaria: 


We have recently affirmed our unswerving support of 
the democratization process in our country. We have 
also extended considerable help to . . . our progressive 
forces. 

It is not necessary to remind [you of] the events that 
the Czechoslovak students [took part] in last autumn 
[a bloody clash with police]. Having fought for... 
civil liberties, we are fighting at the same time for 
democracy in the youth movement itself and we often 
take the lead in these efforts. In recent years, a great 
many students have been blacklisted because of their 
courageous attitude, deprived of their right to study 
and... forcibly silenced. . . . 

At the present time, we consider it our primary task to 
support our government and our party in their fight 
to achieve the aims of the process started on January 5. 
Nevertheless, we have not forgotten that our duty is to 
rank ourselves to the left of this process, to be consistent 
socialists and democrats, to establish conditions under 
which the students of Czechoslovakia, after years of 
silence, can become the real political power in our life.12 


10 “Manifold Forms, the Same Goal,” Czechoslovak Youth 
(Prague), June 1968, p. 1. 

11 Jbid. 

12 What Are the Aims of Czech and Slovak Students? 
fesane, The Union of Bohemian and Moravian University Stu- 

ents, 2 
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Their direct and intensive involvement in their 
nation’s precarious experiment—and their indirect 
appeal for international support—were further 
underlined in another flier: 


We have come to Sofia to fight—together with young 
people from all parts of the world—for freedom, 
equality, and against all kinds of oppression. We have 
come ... because at present we know from personal 
experience how important it is to have friends, friends 
willing to offer their understanding and help.'® 


As Cestmir Cisar, the chairman of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council, later said of the student 
effort: 


It seems that it was the student youth, more than the 
rest of the younger generation, and more specifically 
the politically active and best informed nucleus of the 
student youth, that was . . . most involved in the first 
intensive wave of the effort to democratize our country. 
Many sociological surveys, as well as the political experi- 
ence of the last few years, while the process of socialist 
renaissance was ripening, gave clear indications that the 
students were favorably disposed toward a profound 
democratization of our social life. The first student 
conference in 1965, as well as a number of direct actions 
undertaken before the January 1968 plenum, revealed 
strong aspirations to justice, to truth, and to the devel- 
opment of political democracy.14 


Young people also took part in adult organiza- 
tions—this despite the “generation gap” which 
exists as much in the CSSR as any other country. 
For instance, youth were deeply involved with 
KAN, the Club of Engaged Nonparty Members, 
a major organization for reform (now disbanded). 
Toward the end of July 1968, when KAN member- 
ship was estimated at about 50,000 throughout the 
country, one of its Prague leaders said: “Young 
people are very important in our reform movement, 
especially students. Nearly all of them seem to be 
progressive, and they are helping us a great deal. 
They have arranged for our speakers to come to 
their universities and have organized continuing 
dialogues between KAN and faculty members. They 
are involved in our activities because, in contrast 
to many European or American youths, they are 
not anti-government. Czech youth at the moment 
are positively motivated to make the present politi- 
cal system better.” 

Characteristic of Czechoslovakia’s younger gen- 
eration as a whole was (and still is) a profound 
skepticism regarding ideological shibboleths. Thus, 


18 The Whole World is Asking, Prague (?), 1968. 
14 “Interview with Cestmir Cisar,” Democratie Nouvelle 
(Paris), No. 21, June-July 1968. 


the attempt by Rudi Dutschke, West Germany’s 
militant youth leader, to interest the Czech youth 
in “anarcho-Maoism” fell as flat as did most other 
efforts to commit them to philosophical labels. 
Born, as some said, “with social democracy in their 
blood,” most young Czechs took it for granted that 
“Czechoslovakia is a socialist country.” *° And in 
the pre-invasion period socialism seemed to them 
to be a blend of positive material and spiritual 
considerations: state ownership of basic industries, 
extensive education and welfare programs, live-and- 
let-live foreign policies, just social relationships and 
institutions; more refined definitions of evolving 
social, economic and political patterns could wait 
until later. In the meantime, the young Czechs felt 
confident that the new model they were building 
would serve as a bridge between East and West. 


A Glimpse of Spring 


Such optimism was not without foundation, for 
in the months prior to the invasion the young 
people were experiencing an unprecedented breadth 
of personal freedom. “Svoboda” (the name of the 
new President), intoned by thousands of youthful 
voices during sundry rallies, had a very special 
significance, for the word also means “freedom” in 
both the Czech and Slovak languages. 

The right to travel, for instance, was especially 
prized. Although chafing at the continuing require- 
ment of police certification before issuance of an 
exit visa, Czechs by the hundreds of thousands stood 
in long lines for permission to cross the border into 
Western Europe. Early in the summer of 1968, 
Prague youths openly traded 30 Czech crowns for 
an American dollar (officially valued at 16 crowns). 
Their elders engaged in the same transactions, 
though less openly. With such dollar funds Czechs 
could sustain themselves abroad despite restrictions 
on the amount of their own currency they could 
take out of the country. And cross the borders they 
did, in so many thousands that by early August it 
was difficult to find enough politically involved stu- 
dents in Prague for a worthwhile roundtable dis- 
cussion. International workcamps, especially those 
located in Western Europe, attracted many young 
people. Others volunteered to work for the summer 
in Britain in order to practice English-language 
skills. Some attended conferences; for instance, 
about 1000 young Czechs went to the Sofia youth 


15 The Whole World is Asking. 


festival. Still others traveled abroad with their 
families or journeyed on their own or in groups. 
It became a commonplace to see the international 
symbol CS designating Czechoslovakia on autos all 
over Europe. And everywhere they went, the young 
Czechs reaffirmed to foreigners their support of the 
reform government in Prague. 

The youth had also tasted the freedom of the 
press. When asked if they listened to VOA, RFE, 
or the BBC, the laconic reply often was: “Who 
needs them? We now have our own news media.” 
To be sure, Western newspapers were often sold out 
early in the morning, not because the people were 
distrustful of their own press, as was formerly the 
case, but because they wished to view the Czech 
experiment in perspective. 


Along with free mass communications went open 
public discussion. Taking foreign visitors to see 
Hradcany Castle at night, uninhibited Czech stu- 
dents leaned against the stone walls and casually 
related the evils of Novotny, making no attempt 
to lower their voices when unknown persons ap- 
proached, The same candor was displayed in in- 
expensive buffets, along St. Wenceslas Avenue, in 
parks, and anywhere else the youth gathered. In 
fact, youth discussions were so open and un- 
disciplined that adults often described them as 
“anarchic.” “We were still talking in the middle 
of the morning,” said one, “and it was horrible. 
The young people do not know anything about 
parliamentary procedure and democratic discussion 
methods. They all talk at once about ten different 
things.” Another adult, a member of the KAN Club, 
told the author that a major task for young Czechs 
during the next several years would be to master the 
mechanics of discussion and debate. 


Indoctrination Manqueé 


Although adults were sometimes disturbed by 
such youthful impetuosity in debate, they marveled 
that the younger generation had such an essentially 
sound understanding of what was at stake in the 
nation, that its common sense had overcome a life- 
time of Stalinist or neo-Stalinist indoctrination, and 
that it had thereby confounded the proposition that 
those born to the system “tend to think in patterns 
instilled in them by the regime.” *° 


16 Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totali- 
tarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 2nd ed. (revised), New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1965, p. 143. 
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For example, the young people saw—and under- 
stood—the glaring discrepancies between the former 
regime’s promises and the economic realities of 
their daily lives. All the indoctrination in the world 
did not seem to make it reasonable to a youngster 
whom this author met that his college-educated sis- 
ter, living in the capital city, could not find a room 
of her own at 25 but had to share one with a woman 
of 65. Nor, after 20 years of socialism, was the 
abundance of dumplings and the paucity of meat 
in restaurant meals at all defensible. Nor, indeed, 
could anyone explain away the gross injustices— 
brought to the light at rehabilitation hearings— 
that had been perpetrated on the victims of the 
Stalinist period. 

Perhaps more importantly, family life contra- 
dicted political indoctrination. The point is illus- 
trated by the story of the little girl who runs home 
excitedly after school and says, “Daddy, did you 
know that the glorious Red Army in 1945 came and 
liberated our country from the fascists?”, to which 
the father drily replies: “Yes, and they were driv- 
ing American tanks.” This was heard countless 
times by countless children. In Czechoslovakia, 
parental challenges to regime views were especially 
significant, for they were based on positive memories 
of days gone by. Proud of the First Republic, the 
older Czech generation had not turned its back on 
it. Rarely did anyone apologize for the nation’s 
prewar history, as sometimes is the case with other 
East Europeans, some of whom—even if they are 
not Communists—admit that their national past is 
stained by periods of feudalistic and authoritarian 
rule. 

The Czechoslovak family has thus been an 
island of resistance which has not only withstood 
years of indoctrination but has exerted an in- 
creasingly significant influence within the society.** 
In fact, a poll of East European youth under 25, 
including Czechs and Slovaks, shows a surprising 
majority—64 percent—willing to go on record that 
their parents were the greatest influence in their 
lives, not youth organization leaders or other regime 
officials.** 

Another major influence on the Czech youth was 
the national cultural, artistic, and intellectual tra- 


17 [bid., pp. 279 and 289. Friedrich and Brzezinski suggest 
that, in a totalitarian society, the family is an “island of 
separateness” serving the static function of “preserving some 
human beings for a better day.” In Czechoslovakia, surely, the 
family’s resistance to totalitarian indoctrination has been more 
dynamic than that. 

18 “Who Has Most Influenced East European Youth?,” RFE 
Audience Analysis Report, December 1967. 
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dition. As the young Czechs at Sofia said, Czecho- 
slovakia is 


a country where the ideas of freedom of religion and 
conviction, the ideas of a real democracy, have always 
been tied to the idea of social justice. 

We call upon [all] youth to comprehend our country, 
to remember its role in the history of the world, to 
remember the heroic struggle of Jan Hus for truth and 
the motto once dominating our Republic: “Truth is 
victorious.” 19 


Indeed, among young and old Czechs alike, it was 
common knowledge that the intelligentsia had, over 
the centuries, been in the forefront of the national 
emancipation effort.”° Even during the Novotny era 
there was more outspokenness in Czech dramas, 
films, and literary journals than one might have 
expected; indeed, in the final years of Novotny’s 
reign, the creative intelligentsia was in the vanguard 
of the opposition that confronted him. Just as the 
Soviet cultural thaw was the forerunner of political 
ferment in Hungary and Poland, so the Prague 
Spring had its origins in several years of cultural 
revival. As one observer remarked: “art in the 
profoundest sense of the word has become a ‘moral 
institution’ ” in the CSSR.** As so often in the past, 
the cultural miliew had assumed the repressed 
function of political criticism. 


Cultural Revival 


One highlight of this process came at the 1967 
Fourth Congress of Czechoslovak Writers, when 
Ludvik Vaculik, a novelist who was to acquire in- 
ternational fame a year later as author of the 
manifesto “2,000 Words,” said that the Communist 
revolution had not solved the age-old problem of 
relating political power to the will of the people: 
“T do not believe that the citizen and the power 
[structure] can be one, that the ruled and the rulers 
can sing the same song .. .” ** Another milestone 
on the road to reform came when Jan Prochazka, 
a film writer and candidate member of the Party 
Central Committee as well as a friend of Novotny, 
made what may well have been the first positive 
appraisal—by a Communist official—of prewar 


19 The Whole World is Asking. 

20 Vera Blackwell, “Czechoslovakia at the Crossroads,” Sur- 
vey, July 1968, p. 72 f. 

21 Fritz Beer, “Ten Weeks that Shook Czechoslovakia,” Sur- 
vey, July 1968, p. 60. 

22 Ludvik Vaculik, speech at Fourth Congress of Czecho- 
slovak Writers, June 1967. 


President Thomas G. Masaryk.” Not only Masaryk, 
but figures such as Jan Komensky (Comenius), one 
of the earliest advocates of “progressive” education 
for the “whole man,” and Frantisek Palacky, the 
historian who gave new shape to the idea of the 
Czech nation, were once again focal points of open 
and vigorous discussion, as were the Bohemian re- 
formers of the Hussite tradition and the pessimistic 
giants of modern Czech literature, Karel Capek and 
Franz Kafka, with their passion for humanity and 
individualism. 

Similarly, increasing contacts with the non-Com- 
munist world as well as the liberal Communist 
parties added dimension to the changing perspec- 
tive. Together with the loosening of restrictions on 
travel abroad, increasing numbers of foreign publi- 
cations and lecturers were allowed to enter the 
CSSR. The “return” of such disciplines as sociology 
and the “discovery” of Freudian psychology estab- 
lished further links with the world intellectual 
community. Of inestimable significance was the 
rekindling of fruitful relationships with Austria and 
Yugoslavia.”' 

It must also be said that the years of Marxist 
indoctrination were not without impact on the young 
people of Czechoslovakia. As one of them put it 
to the author: “Marxism taught us to look at ma- 
terial considerations rather than the ideal. There- 
fore if someone says he wants to be or is my brother 


23 Jan Prochazka, Literarni noviny (Prague), Sept. 15, 1967. 

24 According to an opinion poll taken by the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences in October 1968, 62 percent of the Bo- 
hemian people felt that Yugoslavia comes “closest to Czecho- 
slovakia in culture and character,” while 23 percent thought 
that Austria was the country with which Czechoslovakia had 
most in common. Seventy-one percent of the Slovaks felt closest 
to Yugoslavia. (Radio Prague, Oct. 25, 1968.) 


and is therefore doing this and that for me, I reject 
the idealism of brotherhood and ask what it is that 
the person wants from me. Everything has its 
material base, even ‘friendship.’ ” 

Thus, when “fraternal” tanks and_ soldiers 
stormed their land last summer, the young Czechs, 
more disillusioned with “friendships” than ever, 
redoubled their commitment to “national pride and 
socialist patriotism”: 


For years and years we . .. professed our feelings of 
national pride and socialist patriotism .. . But it was 
only the burning pain of a blow which none of us young 
people had ever experienced—the threat of catastrophe 
hanging over our peoples ... and the danger which 
immediately threatened the lives of our legally elected 
representatives of the state and the party, in whom we 
believed and _ still believe—which caused our young 
people to feel and manifest with full intensity their 
national pride and socialist patriotism. They felt and 
manifested it in a manner and form appropriate to 
young people, with the fierce determination and pride 
of unsubdued people.?° 


Clearly, then, the youth of Czechoslovakia has 
turned Schweik’s other, more resolute face to the 
occupying forces, and their example of unrelenting 
but non-violent resistance is winning an ever wider 
following among the public at large. Though it is 
too early to predict the outcome of this unprece- 
dented manifestation of unity and defiance, it is 
clear that it has been singularly effective in prevent- 
ing former Novotny-men and potential collaborators 
from fully emerging into the open and has thus 
made it increasingly difficult for the invader to 
impose his rule upon the country as a whole. 


25 Robert Harencar, Chairman of the Slovak Central Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Youth Union, in a television address 
on September 7, 1968. 
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Rumania ‘Today 


Il. The Strategy of Defiance 


By J. F. Brown 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The article below completes a 
two-part analysis of contemporary developments in 
Rumania. In Part I (published in the January- 
February issue) Mr. Brown dealt with the internal 
politics and policies of the Ceausescu regime; here 
he discusses the issues and implications of Bucha- 
rest’s independent stance in foreign policy. 


he pivotal point of any discussion of recent 
Rumanian foreign policy must be the Soviet-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia on August 21, 1968. 
Of all the dangers which have confronted Rumania 
along its independent course of recent years, the 
crisis it faced immediately after the invasion—with 


Mr. Brown, currently a Senior Fellow at the Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia 
University (New York), is the author of The New 
Eastern Europe (New York, Praeger, 1965). 
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a virtual siege threatening at its borders—was by 
far the most perilous. 

For the leadership—which, first under Gheorghiu- 
Dej and then under Ceausescu, had successfully 
resisted Soviet-inspired reprobation, ostracism, sub- 
version from within, and the threat of economic 
sanctions—the issue was now one of survival. A 
completely new situation had arisen: the Soviet 
Union, by the decision to invade Czechoslovakia, 
had upset the fundamental calculation on which 
Rumanian foreign policy was based. This was that 
Moscow, aware of the immense political risks in- 
volved, would refrain from armed intervention 
against a troublesome ally, provided that ally ob- 
served two crucial stipulations: (1) continued 
membership in the Warsaw Pact; and (2) mainte- 
nance of the Communist one-party system of rule. 
The impression had steadily grown—both inside 
and outside Eastern Europe—that the judge of 
whether these conditions were being met was not so 
much the men in the Kremlin as the leaders of the 
state concerned. The apparent shift of “juridical” 
privilege on these two issues had underlain the 
process of desatellization under Khrushchev, and 


the Rumanians considered it their ultimate safe- 
guard. But overnight that safeguard was swept 
away. 


The Background of Tensions 


From Moscow’s point of view, Rumanian provo- 
cations had been many and great, and Soviet re- 
sentment had been mounting steadily. Bucharest’s 
successful defiance of Moscow on Khrushchev’s 
proposals for economic integration within Comecon 
is now familiar history. So, too, are its diplomatic 
manipulation of the Sino-Soviet dispute to 
strengthen its stand vis-a-vis Moscow; its opposition 
to apparent Soviet attempts to strengthen the War- 
saw Pact in 1966; and its successful expansion of 
contacts with the West, with their obvious political 
significance.’ During 1967 the evolution of Ru- 
manian independence took a qualitatively new turn: 
previously, the conflict had been largely confined to 
issues within the Communist movement; but Ru- 
mania’s agreement to establish diplomatic relations 
with Bonn in January 1967, her conspicuous neu- 
trality in the Arab-Israeli war the following June, 
and—though less important—her initial reluctance 
to sign the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, took 
the quarrel outside the “socialist family” and 
planted it firmly in the arena of world politics.” 

The course of Rumanian policy apparently pro- 
voked the Soviet leaders into behind-the-scenes 
attempts to discipline their wayward ally as well as 
to encourage internal opposition. Around the be- 
ginning of 1967, oblique protests began to appear 
in the Bucharest press about other parties interfer- 
ing in Rumanian affairs,* and in May Ceausescu 
himself delivered a clear warning to “other parties” 
and to potential turncoats at home against attempts 
at subversion.* The Soviet Union and some of her 
allies also seem to have applied economic pressure 
in the form of non-fulfillment of contracts for the 
supply of raw materials and manufactured goods to 


1David Floyd, Rumania: Russias Dissident Ally, New 
York, F. E. Praeger, 1965; Stephen Fischer-Galati, The New 
Rumania: From People’s Democracy to Socialist Republic, 
Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1967; Ghita Ionescu, The 
Reluctant Ally, A Study of Communist Neo-Colonialism, Lon- 
don, Ampersand Press, 1965; also see Paul Lendvai, Eagles in 
Cobwebs: Nationalism and Communism in the Balkans, New 
York, Doubleday, 1969, pp. 262-350. 

2See J. F. Brown, “Rum&anien—der unbotmassige Verbiin- 
dete: Die Rumanische Aussenpolitik im Jahre 1967,” Europa- 
Archiv, Folge 24, 1967. 

3 F.g., see editorial in Scinteia, Feb. 28, 1967. 

4 [bid., May 7, 1967. 


Rumania. Public allusions to such pressure were 
made by several Rumanian leaders in the middle 
of 1967,° and again by Ceausescu at the end of the 
year.° That the Soviet Union was a key culprit was 
indicated following a meeting of Soviet and Ru- 
manian leaders in Moscow in December 1967: a 
communique on the talks listed the question of ful- 
fillment of contractual obligations as one of the 
issues that had been discussed.‘ 

What is of particular interest here is that the 
same methods of political subversion and economic 
pressure were used against Czechoslovakia in the 
months preceding the invasion. The Prague gov- 
ernment’s desperate need for massive credit to pull 
Czechoslovakia out of its economic crisis was ex- 
ploited by Moscow to try to impose a more conform- 
ist policy. As for subversion, it is a well-known fact 
that Ambassador Chervonenko and the Soviet em- 
bassy in Prague were assigned a crucial role in 
rallying and promoting opposition to Dubcek by 
whatever means possible. 


In Bucharest, Soviet Ambassador Basov and his 
staff had much less opportunity to pursue such 
tactics. Whereas the Czechoslovak Communists 
were chaotically divided, unity and ruthless dis- 
cipline still prevailed in the Rumanian party (a 
factor that was, of course, essential to the regime’s 
pursuit of an independent foreign policy). But the 
official statements of 1967 warning against subver- 
sion underscored the need for eternal vigilance, 
and it was during that year—after Bucharest’s 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Bonn and 
its assumption of a neutralist stance on the Arab- 
Israeli war—that Ceausescu made his first moves 
against Alexandru Draghici, then a standing Presid- 
ium member and Central Committee secretary, and 
formerly Minister of the Interior, who had been 
Ceausescu’s natural rival for close to twenty years. 
These moves culminated in the final removal of 
Draghici from political office in April 1968.° While 
there is no overt evidence to connect him with 
Soviet intrigues, and while his fall was also per- 
fectly consistent with Ceausescu’s domestic policy 
and simultaneous drive to gain supreme power, 
there remains the distinct suspicion that the Soviets 
viewed Draghici as a potential ally who could play 


5 See speeches by Ceausescu, Maurer and Niculescu-Mizil to 


session of the Grand National Assembly in July 1967: Scinteia, 
July 25-27, 1967. 

6 Ceausescu speech to the National Party Conference of De- 
cember 1967, Scinteia, Dec. 7, 1967. 

7 TASS, Dec. 15, 1967. 

8 For details, see the first installment of this study in Prob- 
lems of Communism, January-February 1969. 
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the same role of Quisling in Rumania as they hoped 
a Kolder or a Bilak would play in Czechoslovakia. 


Impact of the Czechoslovak “Spring” 


While standing firm on the issue of outside inter- 
ference, the Rumanians made some effort in the 
latter half of 1967 to ease the dangerous tension 
that had built up, and to pacify the Soviets with 
several gestures of conciliation. The most important 
of these was the Rumanian decision to participate 
(albeit in a limited way) in the Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary exercises held in Bulgaria during the late 
summer. 

After the turn of the year, the regime also 
decided to send a delegation to the Communist 
consultative meeting held in Budapest between 
February 26 and March 5, 1968, to discuss a world 
Communist conference—a move that at first ap- 
peared, and probably was partly intended, to be a 
gesture of compromise, especially in view of Ru- 
mania’s ostentatious opposition in the past to the 
type of world conference the Soviet leaders desired. 

The meeting, however, was a disaster. The Ru- 
manian delegation staged a walkout—ostensibly in 
response to the Syrian delegates’ criticism of 
Bucharest’s policy during the Arab-Israeli war, but 
more obviously in protest against the Soviet Union’s 
steamroller tactics at the meeting. This development 
not only dramatized the impossibility of any real 
accommodation, but made Rumanian-Soviet rela- 
tions worse than ever before. 

Quite probably, it was only the headlong course 
of events in Czechoslovakia following Dubcek’s 
accession that saved Rumania from a serious con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union at this time. Had 
it not been for Czechoslovakia, the increasingly 
vocal hard-line faction in the Soviet leadership 
might have forced through a puntive policy against 
Rumania. The Soviets might not have resorted im- 
mediately to armed intervention, as they later did 
in Czechoslovakia, but they could have imposed a 
series of economic and political sanctions aimed at 
eventually forcing an open break and thereby pro- 
viding some spurious justification for more direct 
action. Instead, the Soviet leadership was forced to 
rivet its attention on Czechoslovakia—especially 
after the removal of Novotny from the presidency 
later in March. Even so, Ceausescu’s decision to 
effect the final purge of Draghici in April may have 
been a precautionary move reflecting his feeling 
that the situation remained ominous for Bucharest 
as well as for Prague. 
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The Rumanian response to the developments in 
Czechoslovakia, from the moment Dubcek took 
office to the invasion in August, was both consistent 
and courageous. It was consistent in that Bucharest 
stuck to its oft-repeated defense of the principles of 
independence, sovereignty, and mutual non-inter- 
ference as the only acceptable basis for relations 
among Communist states—this despite the fact that 
both the nature and the extent of Czechoslovakia’s 
internal reforms must have been profoundly disturb- 
ing to the Rumanian leadership. Ceausescu had 
proved himself a reformer—and on a large scale— 
but hardly a liberalizer: his reforms had been 
highly conservative compared to those introduced 
in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and even Hungary.” 
Yet he did not waver in his insistence that Prague’s 
policy—domestic and foreign—was the exclusive 
concern of the Czechoslovak leaders, regardless of 
what Ceausescu himself, Brezhnev, or anyone else 
might think of it. It was this principle to which the 
Rumanian leadership adhered throughout. 

The Rumanians’ response was also courageous, 
since there was no doubt that it could only have 
the effect of further aggravating the already acute 
tension in their relations with the USSR. The cour- 
age was all the greater because Ceausescu, while 
defending Czechoslovakia’s right to follow her own 
internal course, could have eased his situation with 
his allies by expressing a note of disapproval or 
warning over the direction that course was taking. 
He could have done this without losing face or 
exposing himself to the charge of opportunism. 
But he avoided the temptation and allowed no voice 
of criticism to be raised. 

In the same breath, it must be added that the 
Rumanian stand did not stem solely from a sense 
of principle. The addition of Czechoslovakia to the 
“club of independents” in Eastern Europe—pre- 
viously comprising only Yugoslavia and Rumania 
—and the prospect of a new Little Entente directed 
against Soviet domination were no doubt assessed 
as the more material rewards that might be gained 
by supporting Prague. The Rumanian regime must 
have been aware of the dangers of a drastic Soviet 
response to the challenge represented by this new 
grouping, but it was obviously prepared to take this 
calculated risk, confident of Moscow’s predictability. 

After the apparent compromise between Czecho- 
slovakia and the Soviet Union at Cierna, Marshal 
Tito made a state visit to Prague; Ceausescu and 
Rumanian Premier Maurer followed closely there- 


9 Ibid. 


after.*° Though the Cierna agreement turned out to 
be nothing but a “stay of execution,” to use Richard 
Lowenthal’s term,’’ there is no reason to believe 
that either the Yugoslavs or the Rumanians expected 
it to be broken so soon. Rather they seemed to 
consider it a precarious compromise which, while 
the situation was still fraught with danger, might 
develop into something more stable and thereby 
advance the foreign policy aims of both their states. 
Czechoslovakia, though still perforce maintaining 
close relations with the Soviet Union and the War- 
saw Pact, would be able to play her part—they 
hoped—as the third member of a new Little Entente. 


Reaction to the Invasion 


Ceausescu’s initial response to the Soviet-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was vehement in the 
extreme. The invasion constituted, in his words, 


- . . a flagrant transgression of the national indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the Czechoslovak Republic; 
interference by force in the affairs of the Czechoslovak 
people; an act in complete contradiction with the funda- 
mental norms that must govern relations between social- 
ist countries and Communist parties, and with the gener- 
ally recognized principles of international law.12 


The Rumanian reaction was in part a genuine 
expression of outraged sympathy for the Czecho- 
slovaks. But it was also prompted by deep appre- 
hension over the fate of Rumania itself and its 
Communist leadership. This concern was expressed 
in the immediate decision to form “armed detach- 
ments of patriotic workers, peasants and intellec- 
tuals” to back up the armed forces of the country 
in case invasion came. Ceausescu referred openly 
to this threat: 


It has been said that there was danger of counterrevo- 
lution in Czechoslovakia. Perhaps they will say tomor- 
row that our meeting [of the Grand National Assembly ] 
has mirrored counterrevolutionary tendencies. If so, we 
answer to all that the Rumanian people will not permit 
anyone to violate the territory of our Fatherland.1% 


10 Characteristically the Rumanians, though they must have 
been genuinely relieved at the outcome of Cierna and Brati- 
slava, criticized the Bratislava meeting on the grounds that 
affairs of importance to members of Comecon and the Warsaw 
Pact had been discussed in their absence (Scinteia, Aug. 7, 
1968). Their reaction to the Dresden meeting in March had 
been the same. 

11 Richard Lowenthal, “The Sparrow in the Cage,” Problems 
of Communism, November-December 1968. 

12 Speech to the Grand National Assembly, Scinteia, Aug. 23, 


Ceausescu’s purpose was to magnify the risk of 
intervention in the eyes of the Soviets by warning 
them that any invasion of Rumania would not be 
as easy as the Czechoslovak venture had just been, 
and also by directing an already horrified world 
attention to the grave danger that now confronted 
his country. The sense of danger must have been 
heightened by reports of Soviet troop movements 
near Rumania’s borders** and by the violence of 
the press campaign directed against the Bucharest 
regime in several neighboring countries, particularly 
the Soviet Union.*’ 

On August 25, however, Ceausescu had a meeting 
with Soviet Ambassador Basov. Though there was 
never any official indication of what transpired 
between the two, open Rumanian condemnation of 
the Soviet intervention ceased forthwith. Ceausescu 
may have been handed an unequivocal Soviet warn- 
ing that continued provocation would indeed lead 
to armed intervention, but more likely his course 
was prompted by Soviet assurances (for whatever 
the Rumanians considered them worth) that such 
action need not materialize, by Basov’s information 
about the talks to begin the following day in Moscow 
between Soviet and Czechosolvak leaders, and by a 
Rumanian wish—perhaps after counsel from some 
of the Czechoslovak leaders themselves—not to 
embarrass Prague further in its dealings with the 
Soviets. It is also possible that Tito, who met with 
Ceausescu the day before the Basov encounter, may 
have cautioned the Rumanian leader against too 
provocative a stance in his isolated position. At 
any rate, the posture of the Rumanians for some 
weeks afterwards was more moderate. There was 
no capitulation, or any suggestion of it, but a 
prominent theme of several speeches and articles 
in late August and throughout September was the 
need for closer collaboration among socialist states 
and the resolution of differences between them.” 


The Brezhnev Doctrine 


By the middle of September 1968, it was clear 
that the immediate danger to Rumania had passed, 


14Tt was specifically these troop movements which led 
President Johnson to issue his appeal to Moscow not to “un- 
leash the dogs of war,” in a speech made in Texas on August 30. 

15 See Michael Costello, “Rumania and her Allies: August 21 
and After,” Radio Free Europe Research, Sept. 6, 1968. 

16Jt was an editorial in Scinteia on Aug. 26, 1968, that 
presaged this significant shift. The evident Rumanian willing- 
ness to sign a new long-term treaty with the USSR was 
probably intended as an earnest of this desire for closer 
collaboration. 
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that the attack on Czechoslovakia would not bring 
in its wake a convulsion engulfing Rumania also. 
But Rumania’s position continued to be perilous— 
and still is. Not only has the threat of Soviet-led 
action to impose conformity become a powerful 
factor in East European politics since August, but 
justification for such action has been elevated to 
the status of a canon in Soviet doctrine. This was 
effected through the enunciation of the so-called 
Brezhnev Doctrine in late September. Though spe- 
cifically designed to justify the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, this document was also a clear warning 
to the Rumanian leaders. Its most ominous passage 
was as follows: 


There is no doubt that the peoples of the socialist 
countries and the Communist parties have, and must 
have, freedom to determine their country’s path of devel- 
opment. However, any decision of theirs must damage 
neither socialism in their own country nor the funda- 
mental interest of the other socialist countries, nor the 
worldwide workers’ movement, which is waging a strug- 
gle for socialism. This means that every Communist 
party is responsible not only to its own people, but also 
to all the socialist countries and to the entire Com- 
munist movement. Whoever forgets this is placing sole 
emphasis on the autonomy and independence of Com- 
munist parties, lapsing into one-sidedness, and shirking 
his internationalist obligation. . . .17 


Until this doctrine is repudiated, superseded, or 
clearly allowed to lapse into desuetude, Rumania 
will remain in a state of siege—unless, of course, 
she reorients her foreign and intrabloc policy in the 
direction of more submissive orthodoxy. Indeed, if 
Moscow should ever choose to apply the doctrine 
retroactively, Soviet troops could, and would, be 
in Bucharest in a matter of hours. And in view of 
the unpredictability of the Soviet leadership and 
the apparently shifting coalitions within it which 
could harden at any time into a majority favoring 
aggressive action, as happened in the case of 
Czechoslovakia, the Rumanian leaders must be well 
aware of their precarious position. Brezhnev has 
reasserted the essentially Stalinist position that it 
is Moscow which will decide who is a good socialist 
and who is not. Ceausescu and his colleagues must 
know that in the eyes of some, if not all, of the 
Soviet leaders, they have already violated the 
Brezhnev Doctrine on several counts. 

The issue is not Rumania’s domestic policy, 
which—even with Ceausescu’s reforms—is still 
orthodox enough to satisfy the Soviet leaders not- 
withstanding their own increasingly reactionary 


17 Pravda, Sept. 26, 1968. 
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tendencies at home.*® It is rather in foreign rela- 
tions that Rumania’s sins have been committed: 
by her agreement with West Germany, her stand 
on the Arab-Israeli conflict, her attitude towards 
China and towards the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Other socialist countries besides Rumania, of course, 
could fall within the purview of Brezhnev’s contri- 
bution to the treasure-house of Marxism-Leninism. 
Yugoslavia fits perfectly as a heretic both at home 
and abroad, China only a little less so, and Albania 
can hardly claim immunity under this new socialist 
law. But it is Rumania that is the most vulnerable 
and exposed: she is still a member of the Warsaw 
alliance,"® she is weak, and she has a long common 
border with the Soviet Union. 


Pressure and Response 


As the self-proclaimed defender and arbiter of 
socialist legitimacy, the Soviet Union has undoubt- 
edly been applying great pressure on Rumania in 
the last few months. This pressure has taken 
several forms: 

First, an effort to get Rumania to participate 
more fully than hitherto in the military activities 
of the Warsaw Pact and to agree to proposals for 
a strengthening of the Pact. These proposals are 
as yet unspecified, but they probably include pro- 
visions for closer integration and for some form of 
supra-state authority over members of the Pact. 
Marshal Yakubovski, Soviet commander of Warsaw 
Pact forces, visited Bucharest at the end of Sep- 
tember; a meeting of Pact Defense Ministers was 
held in Moscow in October; and the annual meeting 
of Pact representatives took place in Bucharest itself 
between November 26 and 28. Western press 
speculation on these meetings was very intense, 
largely perhaps because the official information 
given out about them was both meager and un- 
informative. It may be deduced, however, that, 
apart from discussions on the overall strengthening 
of the Pact structure and forces, specific pressure 
was also brought to bear on Rumania to allow 
Warsaw Pact exercises on her territory.” The 
Rumanians, remembering the black comedy of the 


18 See Brown, loc. cit. 


19 Albania, significantly, severed all formal connections with 
the Warsaw Pact in September 1968. 

20 Ceausescu denied this in an interview published in The 
Times (London) on December 9, 1968, but his denial may well 
have been more politic than honest. The last time Pact exer- 
cises took place in Rumania was in 1962. 


Soviet troop maneuvers in Czechoslovakia during 
the summer, appear to have resisted this pressure. 

Second, a demand that Rumania agree to pro- 
posals advocated by the Soviet Union and other bloc 
members for a parallel “revitalization” of Comecon, 
also involving the creation of a supra-state coordi- 
nating body. Were Rumania to accept this, it would 
mean a repudiation of her whole economic policy 
pursued since the early 1960’s and embodied in the 
now famous “Declaration of Independence” of April 
1964, The Soviets evidently hoped that the meeting 
of the Comecon Council in East Berlin at the end 
of January 1969 would make progress toward this 
goal, but Rumanian resistance, coupled with the 
sheer technical difficulties involved, seems to have 
led once again to the postponement of this old 
Khrushchevian aim. 


Third, an attempt to secure Rumania’s coopera- 
tion with the continuing Soviet effort to organize 
a world Communist conference for restoring ideo- 
logical unity. The date of such a conference has 
now been set for May 1969, having been postponed 
from last November for obvious reasons. Since the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, preparatory meetings 
have been held at the end of September and in 
November, and top-level Rumanian representatives 
have attended both, apparently as full participants. 
While their presence may be construed as a gesture 
of appeasement, every other sign points to a con- 
tinuation of the same recalcitrance that prompted 
the dramatic Rumanian walkout from the previous 
preparatory meeting at Budapest in March 1968. 
Even toward China, Rumanian demonstrations of 
friendship have continued as before. 


Fourth, a demand that Rumania desist from pur- 
suing an extra-bloc foreign policy—for example, 
towards West Germany, the Middle East, or the 
West in general—that runs contrary to Soviet dic- 
tates. (Although Yugoslavia is a socialist state, 
policy toward Belgrade might also be placed in this 
category.) Here again, however, there are no signs 
of capitulation. Ceausescu himself has strongly 
defended Bucharest’s entry into diplomatic relations 
with Bonn;*' contacts with the West have been con- 
tinued and justified; and though Rumania strongly 
condemned the Israeli attack on the Beirut airport,”* 
her general line on Arab-Israeli relations has not 
changed. As for Rumanian collaboration with 
Yugoslavia, it has, if anything, become closer and 


21Speech to the Grand National Assembly, in Scinteia, 
Nov. 30, 1968. 
22 Ibid., Dec. 31, 1968. 


more comprehensive, as most recently exemplified 
by the meeting between Ceausescu and Tito at 
Timisoara in February this year. 


The Strategy and the Danger 


The Rumanians’ defiance is quite remarkable. 
They have recently even carried it again into an 
area from which they thought prudent to withdraw 
soon after August 21: open criticism of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. At the Italian Com- 
munist Party conference in February, the chief 
Rumanian delegate, Paul Niculescu-Mizil, joined 
the Yugoslavs in condemning the Soviet action as 
“having no justification whatsoever.” ** 

It might be argued, of course, that all this is a 
sign that the Rumanians believe the Soviet threat 
to have receded so far that they can revert to their 
pre-August mood of relatively uninhibited cantan- 
kerousness. If this is indeed Bucharest’s estimate 
of the situation, it seems a dubious—and possibly 
even disastrously complacent—evaluation. Assum- 
ing that Moscow realizes the costly political error 
it made in Czechoslovakia—and it is by no means 
certain that it does, or even that the error was so 
costly—and granting also that the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine may have been more of an ad hoc document 
to justify the invasion than a hard-and-fast guide 
to future action, there still remain the unpredicta- 
bility of the Soviet leadership, its divided nature, 
and the risk that the aggressive faction may again 
win mastery on certain aspects of policy. Moreover, 
the crisis over Czechoslovakia is not yet resolved: 
it is a continuing crisis the frustrations of which 
for the Soviets might again bring the Kremlin’s 
aggressive tendencies to the fore and result in a 
new military move against Czechoslovakia. In that 
event, the danger to Rumania would once again 
become immediate and actual, for the mood that 
prompted such new action against Prague could 
easily be turned against Bucharest. Nor is the con- 
tinuing crisis in Czechoslovakia the only source of 
danger. Should Rumania maintain her neutralist 
policy in any new explosion in the Middle East, 
there might be strong pressure in Moscow to use 
the Brezhnev Doctrine once again. Again, in any 
Soviet-led move against West Berlin or the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Rumanian position would 
be extremely precarious. In view also of the new 
intensification of Sino-Soviet hostility, Bucharest’s 


23 The New York Times, Feb. 13, 1969. 
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cordial relations with Peking might be judged as 
open treason by some Soviet leaders. 

Indeed, Rumania’s defiance is probably motivated 
not by any sense of relaxation but by a continued 
sense of real danger. If so, the course she has 
taken is probably the wisest, for any display of 
weakness regarding issues on which she has pre- 
viously been adamant would increase rather than 
diminish the danger. It not only would prompt the 
Soviets to increase their pressure still further, but 
would produce disastrous domestic effects. Demor- 
alization would set in among the population, which 
responded to Ceausescu’s stand on Czechoslovakia 
with overwhelming demonstrations of support. 
Moreover, the ruling party, right up to its very 
leadership, would also become demoralized. There 
would be dissension over how much to concede to 
the Soviets, and the hitherto firm unity and dis- 
cipline of the party would be undermined, leaving 
an ideal situation for those attempts at subversion 
on which Moscow must still be pinning considerable 
hope. Thus, the Rumanian leadership may well be 
in the same situation that Tito and his colleagues 
were in during the last few months before the 
Yugoslav break with Moscow in 1948. Unity and 
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defiance were then the Yugoslav leaders’ only safe- 
guards; any faltering would have led to their 
destruction. 

This, then, would seem the best explanation for 
the Rumanians’ conduct—for their continuing re- 
pudiation of the Brezhnev Doctrine and their adher- 
ence to their pre-August position. This consistency 
is far more significant than the few gestures of 
concession and appeasement they have made. (In- 
deed such gestures were an integral part of Bucha- 
rest’s pre-August policy also, and they therefore 
represent a continuation of consistency rather than 
a new note of inconsistency). And this consistency 
is not being expressed in a low, timorous voice; 
it is being beaten out on the loudest available drums. 
This is not only to reassure the party and the 
population, but also—more importantly—to draw 
worldwide attention to Rumania’s situation and thus 
prevent the sort of complacency that characterized 
the international reaction to the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. Realists that they are, the Rumanians 
must recognize that in the last analysis they may be 
virtually isolated, but they are also politic enough 
to take all the steps available to them to prevent 
their situation from going unnoticed. 
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IN THE NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1967 issue of 
Problems of Communism, which was entirely de- 
voted to the Russian Revolution, Professor Leonard 
Schapiro offered excellent reasons “why both victor 
and vanquished deserve the equal attention of the 
honest historian.” They certainly do deserve it, but 
a serious complication arises: official Soviet his- 
toriography has so monstrously distorted and mis- 
represented events and opinions that both victor 
and vanquished are no longer recognizable. Where 
then can the honest historian find the true facts? 
Ironically, he could have found them on his door- 
step these past fifty years. All over Europe and the 
United States he could have met survivors of the 
Revolution, including many who played an active 
part in it—the witnesses and chroniclers of the very 
events in question. It is an irreparable loss to 
history that more was not done to collect and pre- 
serve their testimony. 

Few of them are still left. The Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries are virtually extinct, and as for the “Left” 
and “Right” deviationists within the Bolshevik 
camp, all the documentary sources needed to recon- 
struct their story are probably still in the Soviet 


archives waiting for the next generation of Russian 
scholars. The present generation, though showing 
some very healthy curiosity about the past, can 
hardly be expected to make real inroads into these 
files, especially since the names of Trotsky, Buk- 
harin, and the rest cannot even be mentioned in the 
Soviet Union. 

Luckily, the Mensheviks are receiving immediate 
scholarly attention. A gallant rescue effort by 
American scholars has collected and recorded their 
views and recollections in a permanent archive at 
Columbia University. This effort, the Inter-Uni- 
versity Project on the History of the Menshevik 
Movement, was launched in 1959, and its first two 
published works will be reviewed later in this text. 

The founders of the project set out to preserve 
the store of invaluable historical information in the 
possession of the Menshevik émigré community in 
the United States. The results of their collaboration 
with this fast-dwindling community have proved 
very fruitful and have already inspired several 
excellent books. Indeed, the project has done an 
enormous service to history by collating disjointed 
and fragmentary data; by collecting Menshevik 
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newspapers, brochures, and other documentary ma- 
terial, as well as published and unpublished mem- 
oirs; and by recording a great number of personal 
interviews with individual members of the party. 
In addition, the records of joint seminars at which 
conflicting viewpoints within Menshevism have been 
discussed and clarified should prove most illumi- 
nating. Given this wealth of information, there are 
plans for publishing a good many more studies, 
memoirs, bibliographies, and monographs. Books 
in English are being published under the general 
title “The History of Menshevism” (Leopold 
H. Haimson, general editor) by the University 
of Chicago Press, with the sponsorship of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. 
Books in Russian are to appear in the Russian- 
language series of the Hoover Institution. 

The Menshevik community in the United States 
represents most of what remains of the Mensheviks 
who either escaped from or were allowed to leave 
Russia in the early 1920’s. They first settled in 
Berlin and formed a permanent Menshevik Delega- 
tion Abroad which represented the party at interna- 
tional labor conferences. The organization subse- 
quently moved to Paris and from there to the 
United States. 
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To Berlin had come Yuli Martov (already 
mortally ill), Pavel Akselrod, Fiodor and Lydia 
Dan, Boris Nicolaevsky, Boris Gurevich, Yugov, 
Peter Garvi, Solomon Schwarz, Grigori Bienstock, 
Grigori Aronson, Kamermacher, Anatole Dubois, 
Eva Broido and many others, as well as several 
prominent members of the Jewish Bund, such as 
Raphael Abramovich. It was a highly talented 
group of old fighters, full of nervous energy. How- 
ever crushing their defeat at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks, something constructive had to be saved 
from the debacle, and the most constructive act 
possible under the circumstances was the decision to 
publish the Socialist Courier (Sotsialisticheskii 
vestnik). This journal became an invaluable reser- 
voir of expert information on Soviet political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural affairs. The Mensheviks 
in Berlin were fortunately well-equipped for dealing 
with all these topics in a scholarly fashion, since 
they included economists, experts on labor prob- 
lems, and so on. If in their long years of exile the 
Mensheviks had done nothing else, they could still 
point to their lasting contribution to our store of 
historical knowledge; in fact one needs only to men- 
tion Boris Nicolaevsky’s contribution to world 
archives. 


NOW, IN THE UNITED STATES, the Inter- 
University Project has brought out two extremely 
sound studies of Menshevism: one by an American 
scholar, Professor Allan K. Wildman, and the other 
by a veteran Menshevik, Solomon M. Schwarz. Of 
these two volumes, the second to appear—Wild- 
man’s study of Russian Social Democracy from 
1891 to 1903—is in fact intended as the introduc- 
tory volume to the History of Menshevism series. 
The author has used to the full the material as- 
sembled by the Menshevik Project and has also 
availed himself of the Russian police records pre- 
served at the Hoover Institution and such Soviet 
sources as he considers reliable. 


In any study dealing with Russian revolutionary 
history, one can usually deduce the writer’s inten- 
tional or unintentional bias, if any, from a glance at 
the bibliography. Wildman’s would stand up to any 
test. It is not, as the author admits, exhaustive, but 
it is broad and thoughtfully arranged, and most 
entries are critically annotated. Particularly illumi- 
nating is his introduction to the bibliography—an 
essay in itself—in which he discusses the source 
material available in the West and in the Soviet 
Union and evaluates Soviet scholarship of the pre- 
Stalin and post-Stalin periods. In the body of the 


book, any sources given in the footnotes but not in- 
cluded in the bibliography are also critically anno- 
tated. 


Professor Wildman traces the unsteady relation- 
ship between the intelligentsia and the working class 
during the formative years of Russian Social De- 
mocracy, that is, from the famine year of 1891 to 
just before the Menshevik-Bolshevik split of 1903. 
The split itself and the bitter controversy that pre- 
ceded and followed it have often been described and 
analyzed, but usually on the level of ideas and per- 
sonalities. The originality of Allan Wildman’s ap- 
proach lies in his treatment of Russian Social 
Democracy as a social movement in which the inter- 
action between the intelligentsia and the working 
class reflects the rapid changes in two related yet 
distinct social forces. 

Although in the first fever of its conversion to 
Marxism the radical intelligentsia tended to see it- 
self as a “non-class” that could survive only by 
attaching itself to the proletariat, this self-effacing 
attitude—reminiscent of the Populist penchant for 
“going to the people” or Tolstoi’s doctrine of “hu- 
mility’—did not survive the test of time. At first, 
enthusiastic young Marxists threw themselves with 
great energy into creating a “class-conscious” pro- 
letariat. They performed an enormous labor in 
educating and instructing numberless workers’ 
groups (Aruzhki) in the rudiments of socialism. 
But theirs was the fate of the sorcerer’s apprentice. 
The pupils learned only too well, for instance, that 
“the liberation of the proletariat must be the work 
of the workers themselves”: they actually began 
to resent tutelage and asserted themselves. Wild- 
man is particularly good at presenting the worker’s 
side of the story. 

There was consternation and incredulity among 
the intellectuals, and violent polemics arose as to 
the tactics for reconquering the masses. But mean- 
while the gulf was widening between workers and 
intellectuals. “It is ironic that the political ideology 
which had conceived of the idea of a mass worker’s 
movement and nurtured it into being found itself 
totally incapable of coming to terms with that move- 
ment once it was a reality,” writes Wildman. And 
he demonstrates how, even though remaining some- 
what nearer to their initial, worker-oriented, demo- 
cratic philosophy, the Mensheviks became almost 
as alienated from the working class as did the Bol- 
sheviks. But “only the Mensheviks, in their more 
candid moments, were ever to acknowledge retro- 
spectively a degree of culpability . . .” 

What were the causes of this certainly uninten- 
tional estrangement? In Wildman’s view, the intel- 


lectuals were losing their influence over the workers 
precisely because they were no longer completely 
aligned with them. The pull of their own class 
proved stronger than the pull of their political ideol- 
ogy. When the almost complete apathy of the 
quiescient 1880’s was followed, at the turn of the 
century, by a revival of political protests from the 
mainstream of the intelligentsia, the Social Demo- 
cratic fringe of the intelligentsia—the “social rene- 
gades,” as Wildman calls them—could once more 
identify with this protest. In fact, he suggests, 
“.. . they found it easier to communicate and 
make common cause with their political rivals 
[within the intelligentsia] than to resolve their 
differences with the workers.” 

I am not entirely persuaded that this particular 
historical moment marks the reversion of the Social 
Democratic intellectuals to their class-consciousness, 
although it may have hastened it. They were bound 
to discover sooner or later that they were not in fact 
a “non-class” but, however little they liked it, a 
definite part of the “bourgeois” intelligentsia. In 
fact they were never completely unaware of it, not 
even of the essentially “bourgeois” nature of their 
ideology. In fact, Pavel Akselrod went so far as to 
describe Leninist ideology as “bourgeois radical- 
ism.” But Wildman maintains that “. . . the Social 
Democratic movement was tainted with this flaw 
from its very inception. The primary commitment 
of the Social Democratic intellectual . . . had al- 
ways been to the mystique of revolution itself, to 
the vision of a faultless society. . . . The workers’ 
movement had always served him as a vehicle 
through which the world of values he rejected could 
be overthrown.” 

This is surely too sweeping an indictment. The 
millenarian view of history with its devotion to a 
charismatic leader and its contempt for the masses 
invariably proves attractive to the “fringe’’ intel- 
lectual. It may even lie “at the very inception” of 
every radical dream. But sooner or later there 
comes a parting of the ways between the fanatics, 
to whom “only the mystique of the revolution” mat- 
ters, and the revolutionaries cum social reformers, 
who recognize their social responsibilities. Such a 
division took place among the Russian Social 
Democrats. By a lengthy and painful process, it 
eventually led to the break between the Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks. 


WILDMAN’S THOUGHTFUL STUDY goes a long 
way to clarify the many patterns of conflict within 
Russian Social Democracy, some of which had al- 
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ready emerged before 1903. The second volume in 
the History of Menshevism series, though the first 
to appear, takes up the story where Wildman 
leaves off. The Revolution of 1905 was written by 
the uniquely qualified Solomon M. Schwarz. As 
Professor Haimson points out in his excellent edi- 
torial preface, Mr. Schwarz started his revolutionary 
career as a Bolshevik in 1905, grew increasingly ir- 
ritated by his party’s dictatorial treatment of the 
workers, and eventually joined the Mensheviks to 
become one of the most prominent figures in -the 
Menshevik-inspired workers’ insurance movement 
and an outstanding expert on Russian labor ques- 
tions. It is interesting to note that on Schwarz’s 
own testimony “it seemed natural” for the student 
generation of 1905, to which he belonged, “to be- 
come Bolshevik” rather than Menshevik: the Bol- 
sheviks seemed “more revolutionary,” and Lenin 
had already appeared as a heroic leader. 

Inevitably there is some overlap with Wildman’s 
story, at least in the early stages. But Schwarz deals 
more directly and in much greater detail with points 
of divergence between the two wings of the party. 
The book encompasses the dramatic events of the 
revolutionary year of 1905, during which, as it 
were, both sides rehearsed the parts they were to 
play in 1917. Schwarz reconstructs these events 
with extraordinary moderation and impartiality; 
obviously much deliberation and wisdom have gone 
into the rethinking and the reappraisal of past ex- 
periences. The precision and conscientiousness of 
his scholarship are admirable—conflicting evidence 
is carefully sorted out, memoirs compared and 
checked against each other, and Soviet sources 
drawn on with great caution as well as fairness. This 
is particularly noticeable in the twelve appendices 
dealing with especially knotty problems. The book 
contains no bibliography and no reason is given for 
this omission, but it is perhaps justified by the full- 
ness of bibliographical references in the footnotes 
and by the presence of a fairly full index. The book 
is vividly yet soberly written and has been well 
translated by Gertrude Vakar. It is a pity that many 
of the quotations, obviously given as found, are al- 
most incomprehensible; they would have benefited 
from retranslation by the same hand. 

It will probably never be possible to disentangle 
completely the mass of contradictions and misunder- 
standings between the two wings of Russian Social 
Democracy, though Schwarz unravels quite a few 
of them. At no time from the early 1890’s to 1917 
did either wing show itself at all consistent—there 
were zigzags and dreadful errors of judgment on 
both sides. And, as often as not, one or the other of 
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the two sides first attacked and then defended the 
same position. The bitterness and violence of their 
interparty polemics almost precluded clarity. “One 
is struck,” writes Schwarz, “by the dogmatism of 
these arguments.” And later: “. . . their argu- 
ments had about them a weird irreality.” Indeed, 
one is tempted, from the safe distance of over half 
a century, to wish a plague on both their houses. 
But in fact both Bolshevism and Menshevism 
evolved, as Professor Haimson says in his introduc- 
tion, “as the result of a complex process in which 
the changing character and behavior of each faction 
profoundly influenced the other.” 

The complexity of this process reflected the rapid 
changes in the social and political situation in both 
Russia and Western Europe, but it also reflected a 
more fundamental dilemma. Russian Social Demo- 
crats were trying to apply Marxism to, Russian con- 
ditions and were constantly finding that the two 
were not compatible. In the West, Social Demo- 
cratic parties have long since shed or modified a 
good many Marxist dogmas. And certainly Marx’s 
prophetic blueprint for the future has been largely 
disproved by history, though it continues to attract 
and seduce the impressionable young. But it was 
exactly this side of Marxism that the impressionable 
young Russian radicals of the 1890’s tried so pas- 
sionately to implant on Russian soil. No wonder 
that in the process they became exasperated and 
alienated from each other as well as from their un- 
fortunate guinea pigs, the workers. 

This is not to deny that, in the early stages of the 
history of Russian Social Democracy, Marxism was 
a tremendously powerful lever in the formation of 
a mass labor movement. But, in the later stages, the 
workers’ movement continually outran its Marxist 
tutors, and the Bolshevik-Menshevik argument was 
conducted more and more in the context of a desper- 
ate effort to catch up with it. In this fluid situation, 
the Mensheviks showed themselves more flexible— 
in practice if not always in theory—and more 
responsible than the Bolsheviks. 

A final word must also be said about the twelve 
appendices to Schwarz’s book, which are given over 
to a minute examination of myth and reality con- 
cerning the more controversial topics in party his- 
tory—e.g., the official Communist account of the 
demonstration of November 28, 1904, in St. Peters- 
burg, and the Bolshevik myth about the famous 
Baku strike of December 1904, both of which are 
masterfully refuted. The other appendices—such as 
No. 9, dealing with Lenin’s views on the “economic” 
struggle of the proletariat as embodied in the trade 
union movement, and on the “spontaneity” and 


“consciousness” of the working class—are similarly 
of the greatest value to the student of Communist 
history. 


IN THE FIRST HALF of Russia in Revolution, 
Lionel Kochan provides a most useful corrective to 
the general tendency of Russian studies to deal with 
political and even social phenomena in a vacuum. 
His account of the rapid tempo of industrialization 
and of the resulting changes in social stratification 
and conditions furnishes a solid background to the 
author’s picture of prerevolutionary Russia. Un- 
fortunately his grasp of its intellectual and political 
life is far less sure. His use of Soviet sources is 
undiscriminating and he is too ready to accept the 
Bolshevik version of various crucial events (e.g., 
that the concept of soviets originated in Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk, which is disproved by Schwarz.) He 
is often vague, casual, or simply inaccurate: Vera 
Figner was never an “anarchist,” nor did the Men- 


sheviks pass “through an initial (sic) international- 
ist phase”; but such instances are too numerous to 
quote. One can hardly avoid the impression that the 
author simply does not know much about non- 
Bolshevik parties: the Kadets, the Mensheviks, and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries. 

In Witnesses to the Russian Revolution, Roger 
Pethybridge has collected extracts from diaries and 
memoirs and linked them together with short nar- 
rative sketches. The result is a very readable 
anthology for the not-too-sophisticated. This is not 
a scholarly work, though it provides an index, a list 
of sources (without page references), and a rather 
elementary glossary. The book’s historical range ex- 
tends from “Bloody Sunday” of January 1905 to 
the murder of the Tsar in July 1918; the assassina- 
tion of Rasputin is sandwiched in-between. But not 
all the material is of such a sensational nature, and 
the book as a whole gives a fairly balanced account 
of the Revolution, somewhat in the manner of a 
documentary film. 


The Terror in Retrospect 


Ropert Conquest: The Great Terror: Stalin’s Purge of the Thirties. 


New York, Macmillan, 1968. 


Reviewed by William J. Parente 


LUBIANKA PRISON’S proximity to tourist hotels 
like the National and Metropole has always seemed 
incongruous to Muscovites, as though its history 
and secrets might seep out into Dzerzhinsky Square 
and there be absorbed by passing Westerners. It 
was well understood by subjects of the regime that 
the business of Lubianka and the other Moscow 
prisons—Butyrka, Lefortovo, Taganka, and Suk- 
hanovka—was nobody’s business but that of the 
NKV D—and of its victims and their relatives. Even 
today one notes renewed activity by the Soviet 


government in censoring even such a protagonist 
of socialist realism as Sholokhov, whose most recent 
novel was to have criticized Stalin and described 
the arrests and prisons of the postwar period. In 
any event, these final spasms of a twenty-year cam- 
paign to purge non-conformists have already been 
chronicled by Solzhenitsyn; Sholokhov’s work will 
not be missed. 

Although Robert Conquest’s The Great Terror is 
concerned with the mass purges of the 1930’s, the 
reader is struck by the confirmation, in Solzhenit- 
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syn’s The First Circle, of much of Conquest’s 
description of NKVD procedures. The queue of 
women outside Lefortovo military prison waiting 
for the annual hour-long visit with their husbands; 
the processing of new prisoners through the cellars 
of Lubianka; arrests made on the basis of member- 
ship in broad categories: religious sects, nationality 
groups, kinship to those purged, workers in offices 
once headed by those purged—all these things are 
similarly detailed in both volumes. Both, indeed, 
provide striking testimony to the validity of a 
historical law expressed more than fifty years ago 
by a survivor of Stalin’s camps, who wrote: 


. . . History gives one weapon to truth which it denies 
to the lie. Lies have many versions, truth only one. 
Several hundred people left the Soviet Union when I did. 
Some of them will have lost their lives, or be in prison 
again, but others will probably have survived and be in 
freedom. I have no idea where they are now, but one 
day they too will come forward. What they say will 
agree with what I say, and that material agreement will 
confirm the truth of what I have said here. 


In addition, we find in Conquest a happy combina- 
tion of literary and historical genius. Indeed, one 
is no more able to put down Conquest’s book than 
one can put down Solzhenitsyn’s Ivan Denisovich 
or its sequel. 

Unfortunately, The Great Terror is not fiction 
and is not limited to the fate of only one victim. 
It is rather a 600-page, coldly objective, and re- 
markably unpolemical documentation of the series 
of purges which decimated the ranks of party, mili- 
tary, police, and ultimately the general population 
of Stalin’s Russia. In one of several appendices, 
Conquest analyzes several dozen official and un- 
official sources on the number of casualties attribu- 
table to the purge era and comes to this incredible 
conclusion: 


Taking the conservative figures of an average over the 
period 1936-50, inclusive of an 8 million population of 
the camps and a 10-percent death rate per annum, we 
get a total casualty figure of 12 million dead. To this 
we must add a million for the executions of the period, 
certainly a low estimate. Then there are the casualties 
of the pre-Yezhov era of Stalin’s rule, 1930-36: this 
includes as its main component the 33 million who per- 
ished in the collectivization itself plus the similar num- 
ber sent to camps where virtually all died in the follow- 
ing years: again, minimal estimates. Thus we get a 
figure of 20 million dead, which is almost certainly too 
low and might require an increase of 50 percent or so, 
as the debit balance of the Stalin regime for 23 years. 


1 Alexander Weissberg, The Accused, New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1951; quoted by Conquest in a bibliographic note, 
pp. 568-69. 
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Conquest’s task here was principally one of 
assembling and interpreting. He began, as did the 
other scholars who preceded him, with the official 
reports and transcripts of the three great “show 
trials” of the 1930’s. But beyond this, he has done 
quite an original job of combing the all-union and 
regional Soviet press since Khrushchev’s destalin- 
ization speech of 1956 for the other pieces of the 
purge puzzle. As Conquest indicates, these latter 
revelations cease to a great extent after 1962. 
Should many of his interpretations falter as the 
future inevitably brings forth more evidence, this 
basic research effort may ultimately prove to be the 
book’s principal contribution. 

Conquest also integrates into his study the 
work of Western scholars—notably, Dallin’s and 
Nicolaevsky’s Forced Labor in Soviet Russia and 
Fainsod’s classic study of the captured Smolensk 
archives.” Finally, the author has judiciously utilized 
the reports of defectors and former prisoners. It 
can indeed be said that, together with Solzhenitsyn, 
he has completed the process—which really began 
with the 22nd CPSU Congress—of “rehabilitat- 
ing” much of this literature. The works of Krav- 
chenko, Krivitsky, and Orlov—originally denounced 
by many in the West as Cold War propaganda— 
are now seen to have been accurate reports of the 
grim Soviet internal situation. 


THE INTERPRETATION of the purges offered in 
The Great Terror is notable in several respects. 
Conquest sees the hypocrisy of the trials and the 
inhumane nature of the system of forced labor as 
the result not merely of Stalin’s singular psycho- 
logical failings, but as a logical climax to the Lenin- 
ist modus operandi. Certainly, Khrushchev’s secret 
speech and the corroborating Soviet testimony 
which inevitably followed it throughout the USSR 
stressed the mental sickness and lack of partiinost 
in Stalin: the crimes of the Stalin era were uniquely 
Stalin’s. And this evaluation has to a great extent 
been accepted in the West. Robert C. Tucker, for 
example, in his lengthy introduction to The Great 
Purge Trial, a 1965 edition of the Bukharin trial 
transcript, cites “no less an authority than Khru- 
shchev” as evidence that the system of purges de- 
rived not from the political style of bolshevism but 
from the “psychological needs” and “pronounced 
paranoia” of Stalin. In such interpretations, Lenin’s 


2 Merle Fainsod, Smolensk Under Soviet Rule, Cambridge, 


Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958. 


rationalized resort to violence is considered dichoto- 
mous to Stalin’s irrational prosecution of bloodshed 
for its own sake. 

Conquest, on the other hand, places the series of 
purges that formally began after the assassination 
of Kirov in December 1934 into the much broader 
context of Bolshevik policymaking from the time 
they took over the functions of government in 1917. 
Thus, the first show trials emerged as early as 1922, 
designed by Lenin himself to destroy the Social 
Revolutionary Party and presided over by Piatakov, 
ironically to become a later victim of the same farce 
under Stalin. Agents-provocateurs were employed 
against the SR’s, and Lenin only reluctantly aban- 
doned his demand for the death penalty in the face 
of Western socialist opinion. These trials were fol- 
lowed by the 1928 trial of the Shakhty engineers, 
which saw the first false confessions. Conquest also 
includes an appendix on the Bolshevik antecedents 
of the NKVD and is implacable in pointing out 
that the fate that befell Bolsheviks and even loyal 
Stalinists during the purges of the 1930’s was the 
same that had earlier befallen Mensheviks, SR’s and 
kulaks. Neither internal Right Opposition elements 
nor Trotskyites abroad had then raised a voice in 
protest, and Conquest therefore tempers his sym- 
pathy for the victims of the Great Terror. 

Drawing upon the store of information that went 
into his earlier excellent work, The Soviet Deporta- 
tion of Nationalities, Mr. Conquest’s present study 
is especially useful for the attention it devotes to the 
conduct of the purges in the various Soviet republics 
and to the role played therein by men who sub- 
sequently rose to power in the post-Stalin USSR. 
Kaganovich, Molotov, Khrushchev, Voroshilov and 
Malenkov were notable in the first rank, followed 
by lesser and usually younger apparatchiks like 
Boris Ponomarev, N. G. Ignatov, Kosygin, Suslov, 


Kirilenko, Brezhnev and Mikoyan. It is the pres- 
ence of many of these men in the Central Committee 
today, as well as the obvious intent of the present 
Soviet leadership to limit criticism of Stalin, that 
causes the analyst to ponder. As recently as 1965, 
one scholar could optimistically speak of “‘a torrent 
of debate” in the Soviet press over the legality of 
Prosecutor Vyshinky’s indictments and could sug- 
gest that “we can never learn enough about the 
purges, of course, but we are already more aware 
of their atmosphere than of the reform period which 
followed Stalin’s death.” * The period of reform has 
for the moment come to an end, and The Great 
Terror illustrates that there was indeed much still 
to be learned about the full extent of the purges. 
In a restrained section on foreign reaction, Con- 
quest makes it clear that the will to believe has 
often blinded the ideologically-inclined. The Webbs 
thought reports of former prisoners about a forced- 
labor system in the Soviet Union a “naive belief.” 
Owen Lattimore could characterize the Soviet 
agency that headed the forced-labor camps in north- 
ern Siberia as “a remarkable concern, which can 
be roughly compared to a combination of the 
Hudson Bay Company and the TVA.” Jean Paul 
Sartre suggested that the evidence about the camps, 
even if true, should be ignored lest the French 
proletariat be thrown into despair. Conquest re- 
cords all this as dispassionately as he chronicles 
the tortuous confessions that marked the purge trials 
or the summary executions-without-trial that fol- 
lowed. This is a book which should have been 


written a quarter of a century ago. 


* George Feifer, writing in Saturday Review (New York), 
June 26, 1965, p. 31. 
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China’s Armed Forces 


SAMUEL B. GrirritH, II: The Chinese People’s Liberation Army. 
Council on Foreign Relations. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
ALEXANDER GEORGE: The Chinese Communist Army in Action: 


The Korean War and Its Aftermath. 


New York and London, Columbia University Press, 1967. 


Joun Gittincs: The Role of the Chinese Army. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Raymond L. Garthoff 


IT IS TIMELY to have not one but three excellent 
new studies of the armed forces of Communist 
China. What with the increasingly important role 
of the military in recent Chinese politics, and with 
an eye to the conflict in Vietnam, it is clear that the 
Chinese army deserves our serious attention. 

Despite worthwhile contributions on various 
aspects of the subject by Colonel Robert Rigg, Ellis 
Joffe, Alice Hsieh, Ralph Powell, Morton Halperin, 
and others, a general, comprehensive history and 
analysis of the Chinese Communist armed forces has 
hitherto been lacking. Aware of this deficiency, the 
Council on Foreign Relations undertook to sponsor 
a study group on the Chinese army as part of its 
broad project on “The United States and China in 
World Affairs.” General Griffith was selected to 
write the book for this group. 

The “People’s Liberation Army” (PLA), as the 
Chinese Communist armed forces are called, was 
born from the split between the Kuomintang and 
Communist parties in 1927. Roughly the first third 
of General Griffith’s text proper traces the course 
of the PLA’s history through the Civil War (1927- 
36) and the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-45 to the 
final Communist victory in the renewed civil war 
from 1946 to 1949. While there is little new in this 


account, it is written in a lively style and weaves in 
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the main strands of political events pertinent to the 
story of the institutional and operational develop- 
ment of the Chinese Communist armed forces. The 
causes and final unfolding of the Communist vic- 
tory are succinctly recounted (with rather minimal 
attention to the international setting and the im- 
portant, if not central, Soviet and American roles). 

The second third of the text is devoted to the 
Korean War and the Chinese military role in it. 
The author tells the story of China’s entry into the 
war, the Chinese army’s initial victories, followed 
by near defeat in 1951 before the opening of 
negotiations, and the bloody stalemate lasting until 
the armistice of 1953. His summary account is 
good and gives the flavor both of the changes in the 
Chinese army in Korea and of the contemporaneous 
developments in China with the consolidation of 
Communist rule and the gradual regularization of 
the PLA. However, for the fullest account of the 
PLA in the Korean War, one should turn to the 
excellent account by Alexander George of the 


RAND Corporation. 


MR. GEORGE, in 1951, conducted about one hun- 
dred informative and revealing interrogations of 
Chinese Communist prisoners-of-war in Korea. His 


studies based on that data were originally security- 
classified but have now been released, revised and 
issued (along with a brief updating account cover- 
ing the period since the Korean War) as The Chi- 
nese Communist Army in Action. 

It is clear from Mr. George’s lucid account that 
the moral fiber of the PLA in 1951 was brittle. Al- 
though the Chinese Communists had just won the 
civil war on the mainland, their army had swollen 
rapidly and contained a large component of ex- 
Nationalists (a point detailed more fully by Mr. 
Gittings). Also, the strains of a “foreign war,” 
especially after the Chinese forces’ initial offensive 
had failed to bring early victory, raised doubts and 
lowered morale. The book examines political con- 
trols, leadership, and command, and in general it 
provides a unique “inside view” of attitudes, human 
relationships, and morale factors in the PLA. 

Both George’s and Griffith's books are rather 
sketchy on the current state of the PLA. The con- 
cluding third of General Griffith’s text is more 
broadly cast and does provide a general interpreta- 
tion of the PLA, its military doctrine, and its politi- 
cal-military heritage (in addition to the text proper, 
the final one hundred pages are devoted to ap- 
pendices, footnotes, and bibliography). However, 
for a more detailed review of developments within 


the PLA, one should turn to Mr. Gittings’ book. 


MR, GITTINGS’ WORK is a well-researched and 
scholarly study prepared under the auspices of 
Britain’s Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Covering the period from the resumption of the 
Chinese civil war in 1946 through 1965, it offers a 
solid review of the relationship of the PLA to the 
Communist Party and regime, showing how the 
nature of this relationship changed with the chang- 
ing character of both the army and the party. The 
author lucidly describes the contradiction between 
the needs of a modernized army and the mainte- 
nance of revolutionary spirit and aims, and he is 
well aware that this contradiction also pervades 
other spheres of life in contemporary China. In- 
deed, the seesaw between “professionalism” and 


“the revolutionary model”—interlaced, of course, 
with internal economic and political changes, shift- 
ing Sino-Soviet relationships, and other world de- 
velopments—has been almost a leitmotif of the 
PLA’s development, if not of the general develop- 
ment of Communist China. 

Along with a close eye to the PLA’s many-faceted 
relationship to Chinese society at large—in terms, 
for example, of recruitment, living standards, and 
tasks—Gittings gives particular attention to politi- 
cal-military relations and the evolution and composi- 
tion of the military leadership (including detailed 
reference appendices, as well as more general analy- 
sis). This latter aspect of his study fills what has 
hitherto been a particularly glaring lacuna in the 
available literature. 

None of these studies carries the story of the 
PLA’s role through the “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution.” Mr. Gittings’ book was committed to 
press by mid-1966 and actually covers only the pe- 
riod through 1965. General Griffith’s book does 
include a very brief though useful epilogue written 
in January 1967, but it necessarily affords only a 
fragmentary glimpse of the fast-moving and as yet 
unpredictable developments which have been stir- 
ring all of China. 

While the future both of Communist China and of 
its relationship to the outside world is presently un- 
certain, it can be said that the role of the PLA will 
be significant in both areas—perhaps above all in- 
ternally. These three books should therefore con- 
tribute to a more informed understanding of the 
China problem on the part of interested readers. In 
particular, the Griffith volume paints a good overall 
picture for the “generalist” reader. The Gittings 
book provides a deeper and more thorough analysis 
of the relationship of the PLA to Chinese society in 
the period since 1949 and in some other respects 
supplements Griffith. It will appeal more, perhaps, 
to the specialist though it merits the attention of a 
wider readership. The George volume is narrower 
in focus but presents new information on a very 
important formative period in the development of 
the PLA. All three are valuable additions to the 


literature on Communist China. 
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A Statesman’s Life and Views 


GeorcE F. KeEnNNAN: Memoirs 1925-1950. 


Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1967. 


Reviewed by Melvin Croan 


WHEN A SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT of George F. 
Kennan’s stature and sensitivity commits his per- 
sonal recollections of foreign affairs to print, the 
end-product is bound to invite close scrutiny and, 
almost as surely, to provoke a certain amount of 
controversy. The present volume, comprising 500 
pages of narrative text and a 65-page appendix con- 
taining some of his most important policy papers, 
spans the quarter century during which Mr. Kennan 
rose in the ranks of the State Department from a 
junior foreign service officer to Director of its 
Policy Planning Staff. The account terminates with 
Kennan’s initial departure from government service 
to Princeton University in 1950. 

Altogether, these memoirs offer an intimate 
glimpse into the intellectual life of a distinguished 
public servant. They also document substantial 
portions of the diplomatic history of our turbulent 
times and suggest at least some elements of a 
plausible theory of international politics. Individual 
critics will differ in the degree to which they find 
the treatment accorded to any one of the many 
themes to be to their liking. Few readers will come 
away from Kennan’s memoirs with anything less 
than admiration for a truly absorbing book. 

Although autobiographical data have been kept 
to a minimum, the intensely personal quality of the 
memoirs is unmistakable. It is manifest in Kennan’s 
revulsion at the brutalities of Stalin’s dictatorship, 
in his sympathy for the Russian people through all 
their ordeals, and in his wrestling with the dilemma 
of whether it is ever possible to aid a people without 
also strengthening its government. The personal 
approach is apparent, too, in the cold detachment 
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with which Kennan witnessed such momentous 
events as Czechoslovakia’s post-Munich dismember- 
ment and the emotional outburst occasioned by Nazi 
Germany’s unconditional surrender. It is no less 
evident in his critical assessment of the processes 
and pressures of constitutional democratic govern- 
ment as they impinge upon the conduct of American 
foreign policy. Out of all this emerges a self-por- 
trait of a lonely, little appreciated, and ultimately 
misunderstood intellectual-in-government. Yet, to 
ascribe Kennan’s tribulations and disappointments 
solely to a highly individualistic personality would 
seem to be unwarranted and, given the candor of 
his self-portrait, uncharitable as well. 


GEORGE KENNAN’S CAREER as both diplomat 
and scholar has been primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, concerned with the Soviet Union. Trained 
as a Russian specialist, Kennan first followed Soviet 
affairs from the Baltic periphery. Upon the inaugu- 
ration of Soviet-American diplomatic relations, he 
helped set up the US Embassy in Moscow where he 
served from 1933 to 1937. Kennan returned to 
Moscow during the Second World War as Minister- 
Counselor and right-hand man to Ambassador 
Harriman, and then again, some years later (a 
period not covered in these memoirs) when he him- 
self was US Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Kennan is perhaps best known for the famous 
article in Foreign Affairs (No. 4, July 1947) advo- 
cating “containment” of the Soviet Union and 
signed by “X.” The Memoirs demonstrate that the 
concepts expressed in the “X” article were not 


novel, but had permeated all of his wartime dis- 
patches and recommendations on how to deal with 
the Soviet Union. The roots of the containment 
notion may even be seen in a wartime conversation 
between Kennan and a Soviet acquaintance in 
which the latter remarked that the better things go 
for the Russians, the more arrogant they become; 
only when the going gets rough, do the Russians 
become meek and conciliatory—an observation on 
which Kennan made extensive notes at the time. 

It is precisely in his discussion of both the theory 
and practice of containment that Kennan is most 
controversial. He objects to the elevation of a 
word to the status of a doctrine, and he protests that 
his own views on containment were misinterpreted 
as well. Kennan always saw the Soviet threat as 
political rather than military, and he singled out 
Europe as the crucial arena of contest. In time he 
came to regret the militarization of the concept and 
to look upon the acceptance of cold war military 
alliances around the world as dangerously wrong- 
minded, The proper practice of containment in 
Kennan’s view should rather have led to military 
disengagement in Europe and, perhaps, to political 
neutralization elsewhere. 

Although Kennan makes a forceful case for the 
consistency and internal logic of his own position, 
he is also compelled to acknowledge that his original 
statement of the containment notion in the “X” 
article was susceptible to the very misinterpretations 
to which he now objects, Belated self-criticism con- 
cerning some of the specific formulations in that 
article, together with his present readiness to asso- 
ciate himself with Walter Lippmann’s early objec- 
tions to the theory of containment and some of the 
policies pursued in its name, helps set the record 
straight. The story is further enhanced by Kennan’s 
frank discussion of the position he took in govern- 
ment councils on such matters as the formation of 
NATO. None of this, however, seems likely to settle 
current arguments concerning the propriety of con- 
tainment policies, past and present. Neither does it 
answer the question of whether changes in Soviet 
behavior since the Stalin era can be attributed to 
any externally-induced ‘“mellowing” (if, indeed, 
one may even use that term today) or to socio- 
political factors inherent in the Soviet system itself. 

Mr. Kennan would probably regard both the 
foregoing explanations of the sources of Soviet con- 
duct as oversimplifications. In his approach to in- 
ternational politics, he regards two linkages as cru- 
cial. The first is between domestic affairs and 
foreign policy, and the second between action and 
reaction on the part of the major powers. Thus the 


specific foreign policies pursued by the Soviet 
Union in Stalin’s time (or, for that matter, since ) 
may be viewed as reflections of the domestic im- 
peratives of the Soviet regime, as well as reactions 
to the policies of other participants in the interna- 
tional arena (chiefly the United States). For in- 
stance, Kennan interprets such major Soviet moves 
as the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the Ber- 
lin blockade, and even the North Korean invasion of 
South Korea, as reactive in inspiration and con- 
solidationist in character. Yet, given the antagonism 
and the rigid bipolarity of power between the 
USSR and USA at that time, the line between con- 
solidationist reflexes and expansionist drives was far 
less apparent than it may now seem in retrospect. 

Even if one grants that there was a misreading of 
Soviet intentions—and debate on the subject has 
by no means been exhausted—one cannot simply 
blame the misreading on America’s one-sided vi- 
sion, or chalk it up to America’s universalistic out- 
look on international affairs. Stalin’s policies may 
have amounted to nothing more than the pursuit of 
old-fashioned “‘sphere of influence” politics. But 
they certainly looked like something more, given 
the universalistic aspirations of Soviet Communist 
ideology. All of these factors together drove the 
stakes of hostile confrontation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States higher than perhaps 
they need have been. The militarization of the bi- 
polar antagonism of the cold war may rightly be 
regretted, but under the circumstances it can 
scarcely be regarded as astonishing. 

In the Memoirs, as in many of his earlier publi- 
cations, Kennan is at pains to criticize the Ameri- 
can approach to foreign policy as much for its 
idealism and legalism as for its universalism. In 
place of such propensities, he would substitute hard- 
headed realism based upon considerations of in- 
terest and power to the exclusion of all moral senti- 
ments. So pronounced is the “realist” note in the 
present volume that A. J. P. Taylor has called its 
author an “American Metternich.” In fact, the tag 
“Metternich” wears less well than the designation 
“American.” For in his advocacy of order, reason, 
and moderation in the relations of nations, no less 
than in his moral outrage against avarice, stupidity, 
and injustice in their domestic affairs, Kennan re- 
veals himself to be very much an idealist in the best 
American tradition. This does not mean that his 
fellow countrymen will be the only ones to take his 
Memoirs to heart. Nor will they be alone in wishing 
for a second volume continuing the story of Ken- 
nan’s distinguished career and offering further re- 
flections on the course of politics among the nations. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Correspondence 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


Mao and Stalin 


To THE Epitors: In the March-April 
(1968) issue of Problems of Commu- 
nism, Mr. David E. Powell argued that 
a useful tack to take in understanding 
the Cultural Revolution in China is to 
compare Stalin and Mao on the rela- 
tionship between class struggle and 
purges. Not only increased Chinese 
echoing of “the rhetoric of the Great 
Purge” but also a remarkable coinci- 
dence of actual events leads Mr. Powell 
to suggest that there is value in examin- 
ing the theoretical underpinnings of the 
two purges in historical perspective. 
One tenet in particular—namely, that 
class struggle intensifies as communism 
draws nearer—is singled out, and a 
claim made for its predictive value: 
“The use of certain key phrases and 
formulas,” Mr. Powell writes, “has al- 
ways foreshadowed and then accom- 
panies political purges.” 

Briefly, Mr. Powell’s points are three: 
First, the concept of intensifying class 
struggle in the socialist stage owes its 
development to Stalin. Marx was “cur- 
sory” in his treatment of “the question 
of class relations during the period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
while Lenin “confined his observations 
on this subject to demonstrating the 
need for vigorous suppression of the 
former ruling classes.” Second, in the 
Cultural Revolution, Mao has taken 
over Stalin’s theory in toto and applied 
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it for a similar purpose—namely, to 
justify party rectification. And third, a 
significant difference between Stalin’s 
purge and Mao’s is that continuous 
“ideological subversion” within the 
party has been of greater concern to 
Mao. 

On the first point, even the Chinese, 
in spite of their current love affair with 
Stalinism, are not so kind as to attrib- 
ute the intensifying class-conflict theory 
to Stalin. A May 1967 article in the 
Peking journal Hung Chi (Red Flag) 
specifically analyzes this very problem 
and credits Lenin with producing this 
theoretical innovation. . . .1 To illus- 
trate, the article cites Lenin’s “Greet- 
ings to the Hungarian Workers” (Col- 
lected Works, Russ. ed., Moscow State 
Publishing House for Political Litera- 
ture, 1950, Vol. 29, p. 359): 


The abolition of classes requires a long, 
difficult and stubborn class struggle 
which, after the overthrow of capitalist 
rule, after the destruction of the bour- 
geois state, and after the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
does not disappear (as the vulgar rep- 
resentative of the old socialism and 
the old social-democracy imagine), but 
merely changes its forms and in many 
respects becomes fiercer. 


The Hung Ch’i article finds Lenin think- 
ing about the problem again in The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Rene- 
gade Kautsky (Peking, Foreign Lan- 
guages Press, 1965, p. 35): 


The transition from capitalism to com- 
munism represents an entire historical 


1“Reference Material for the Study of 
‘A Great Historic Document,” Hung Chi, 
No. 7, 1967 (English translation available 
from Foreign Languages Press, Peking). 


epoch. Until this epoch has terminated, 
the exploiters inevitably cherish the 
hope of restoration, and this hope is 
converted into attempts at restoration. 


The Chinese compilers of the “Refer- 
ence Material” go on to point to an 
explicit statement on the intensification 
of class struggle under socialism in 
Lenin’s ‘Left-Wing’ Communism, an In- 
fantile Disorder (Foreign Languages 
Press, Peking, 1965, pp. 5-6) : 


. . . the bourgeoisie, whose resistance 
is increased tenfold by its overthrow 
(even if only in one country), and 
whose power lies not only in the 
strength of international capital, in the 
strength and durability of the interna- 
tional connections of the bourgeoisie, 
but also in the force of habit, in the 
strength of small production. 


Finally, from Lenin’s State and Revo- 
lution (Foreign Languages Press, Pe- 
king, 1965, p. 105), the Chinese analysts 
cite what is for them the significant 
conclusion: 

. « - forward development, i.e., to- 
wards communism, proceeds through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
cannot do otherwise, for the resistance 
of the capitalist exploiters cannot be 
broken by anyone else or in any other 
way. 


Mr. Powell plays down Leninist 
thinking on this point by suggesting 
that Lenin’s main concern was to argue 
forcefully for the suppression of former 
ruling classes. But surely, in giving 
attention to “force of habit” and the 
“strength of small production” by 
which “millions and millions of small 
owners ... by their ordinary, every- 
day, imperceptible, elusive, demoraliz- 
ing activity, achieve the very results 
which the bourgeoisie need and which 


tend to restore the bourgeoisie” (‘Left- 
Wing? Communism, p. 33), Lenin was 
not being so restrictive. 

The Hung Chi analysis is also con- 
siderably at odds with Mr. Powell’s 
interpretation regarding Stalin’s_in- 
volvement with the theory of intensify- 
ing class struggle. While praising 
Stalin for his practical steps in “safe- 
guarding and consolidating the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat . . .,” the arti- 
cle goes on to emphasize that “in theory, 
Stalin failed to admit that classes and 
class struggles exist in society through- 
out the historical period under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” * 

To back this claim, the article cites 
Stalin’s report “On the Draft Constitu- 
tion of the USSR” at the Eighth Con- 
gress of Soviets held in November 1936 
(Problems of Leninism, English ed., 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1953, p. 686) : 


The landlord class, as you know, had 
already been eliminated as a result of 
the victorious conclusion of the Civil 
War. As for the other exploiting 
classes, they have shared the fate of 
the landlord class. The capitalist class 
in the sphere of industry has ceased 
to exist. The kulak class in the sphere 
of agriculture has ceased to exist. And 
the merchants and profiteers in the 
sphere of trade have ceased to exist. 
Thus all the exploiting classes have 
now been eliminated. ... the eco- 
nomic contradictions between these so- 
cial groups are declining, are becoming 
obliterated. . . . the political contra- 
dictions between them are also declin- 
ing and becoming obliterated. 


In judging Stalin, however, the Chi- 
nese analysts prefer to emphasize deeds 
over words. Even though “Stalin did 
not recognize that the question of who 
will win in the revolution has yet to be 
finally settled throughout the historical 
period of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” they observe, he was neverthe- 
less “a firm proletarian revolutionary.” 
They also note that Stalin, in his later 
years, acknowledged that “contradic- 
tions do exist in socialist society and, 
if not properly handled, might turn into 
antagonistic ones.” ° 

The Chinese make no reference to 
Stalin’s interesting March 1937 state- 
ment cited by Mr. Powell. I presume 
that the compilers of the “Reference 
Material” would regard that speech as 


2“Reference Material. .. ,” p. 44. 
3 “Reference Material. . .,” pp. 45-46. 


aberrant rather than representative of 
Stalin’s theoretical inclinations. 


I might interject at this point that 
Hung Chi, which compiled and pub- 
lished the “Reference Material,” has 
been suspended since November 1967, 
and that Wang Li, its editor since May 
1966, has been under intensive attack 
as a leading advocate of the “extreme 
Left” or “anarchist” deviation. There is 
consequently little point in identifying 
the argument presented in the ‘“Refer- 
ence Material” with an abstraction 
called “the Chinese view.” But it is at 
least a good Maoist view and certainly 
a well-documented alternative to Mr. 
Powell’s first point. 


With regard to the second and third 
points, Mr. Powell’s analysis offers two 
essentially opposite interpretations. The 
point of similarity between Stalin and 
Mao is said to be that the theory of 
intensifying class struggle is dusted off 
and brought out to provide a rationali- 
zation for the conduct of purges, 
whereas the point of difference is said 
to be that while Mao’s line calls for 
permanent class struggle and unending 
revolution, Soviet use of the concept of 
intensifying class struggle has been 
more ad hoc, But if the notion of in- 
tensifying class struggle is indeed a 
“permanent fixture in Chinese society” 
(read: a permanent tenet of Mao’s 
line), then it cannot be at the same time 
a periodically used post facto rationali- 
zation for power plays. 


Mr. Powell might reply that, inas- 
much as the Chinese have been in a 
more or less continuous state of purge 
since they took power, the correlation 
between purge activity and use of the 
theory of intensifying class struggle is 
still essentially a similarity between 
Stalinist Russia and Maoist China. But 
it may be argued in response that since 
Mao’s use of the theory has been con- 
tinuous and intense, a greater role in 
explaining his motivation should be as- 
signed both to his concern over the per- 
sistence of class differences in Chinese 
society and to his conviction that such 
differences must be eliminated through 
constant struggle. Since motivation is 
something more than elaborate ration- 
alization, we risk obscuring the dif- 
ference between two opposite processes 
by holding Stalinist and Maoist usage 
of class-struggle theories to be essen- 
tially analogous. In short, it seems to 
me that Mr. Powell placed too much 
stress on the similarity between Stalin 
and Mao on the theoretical plane, with 
the result that his analysis tended to 
blur important differences between the 


two leaders’ respective approaches to 
political leadership, including the use of 
purges. 


Gorpon A. BENNETT 
Hong Kong 


Mr. PowELt REPLIES: Mr. Bennett pre- 
sents three criticisms of my article. He 
suggests, first, that Lenin, not Stalin, is 
responsible for the theory of intensified 
class struggle under socialism. Second, 
he argues that Stalin’s March 1937 
speech is “aberrant, rather than repre- 
sentative of Stalin’s theoretical inclina- 
tions.” And third, that I offer contra- 
dictory interpretations of class struggles 
in China. I would like to take issue 
with all three criticisms. 

Mr. Bennett’s first point has some- 
what more force behind it than his other 
observations. Lenin did speak about 
class struggle—even intensified strug- 
gle—after the overthrow of capitalism. 
Moreover, his statements did _fore- 
shadow Stalin’s later theory: The germ 
of Stalin’s formula clearly is contained 
in several of Lenin’s writings. I noted 
this rather explicitly in my article. Still, 
this is hardly a sufficient basis for 
crediting Lenin with the doctrine which 
Stalin later enunciated. Stalin added 
much to what Lenin had said. He ar- 
gued that the party’s victories them- 
selves produced a threat to the socialist 
order in that they compelled the class 
enemy to adopt increasingly diabolical 
and malicious tactics, which could be 
thwarted only by enhancing state power 
and adopting measures of repression. 
Such repression in turn would compel 
the enemy to take steps that were still 
more cunning and dangerous, necessi- 
tating the use of still more force, etc., 
etc. There is nothing of this in Lenin’s 
writings: it was part of Stalin’s “crea- 
tive Marxism-Leninism.” If the Hung 
Chi article which Mr. Bennett cites does 
not make this clear, perhaps that fact 
says more about Hung Ch’i than it does 
about differences between Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Mr. Bennett himself questions that 
reliability of his source. He seems to 
have confined himself to the single arti- 
cle in Hung Ch’i and since, as he points 
out, both the journal and its chief editor 
have since been repudiated, it is difficult 
to understand why he still regards them 
as providing “a good Maoist view.” A 
more basic problem is Mr. Bennett’s 
apparent willingness to accept uncriti- 
cally Hung Ch’i’s evidence and conclu- 
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sions. He seems to feel that, since the 
Chinese credit Lenin with “producing 
this theoretical innovation” (the theory 
of intensified class struggle under so- 
cialism), the theory is in fact Lenin’s. 
An argument found in a Chinese Com- 
munist ideological journal, however, is 
not likely to represent value-free histori- 
cal research. And reliance on it cer- 
tainly is not an adequate substitute for 
examining a broader range of sources. 
The student of Communist affairs is 
obliged to examine all the available 
materials and then draw his own 
conclusions. 

As regards the notion that Stalin’s 
March 1937 formula was aberrant, 
there is little to say other than that the 
charge is without foundation. An ex- 
amination of Soviet newspapers and 
journals during the period 1937-38 
shows hundreds, if not thousands, of 
references to the theory of intensified 
class struggle. To have cited these in 
my article would have been tedious; to 
deny their existence, however, is pre- 
posterous. 

The concluding paragraphs of Mr. 
Bennett’s letter point to an alleged con- 
tradiction in my article. The difficulty 
seems to be that Mr. Bennett has mis- 
read the article. Nowhere did J say that 
the notion of intensifying class struggle 
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is a permanent fixture in Chinese so- 
ciety or a permanent tenet of Mao’s 
line. I said (p. 30) that the class enemy 
is a permanent fixture. Mr. Bennett’s 
claim that Mao’s use of the theory of 
intensified class struggle has been “con- 
tinuous and intense” is equally mislead- 
ing. My article shows that Mao has, 
over the past two decades, alternately 
used the notion, rejected it outright, 
modified it, and is now in the process 
of strengthening it once again. The 
major point of my article is that Chi- 
nese Communists, like their Soviet coun- 
terparts, have used the theory selec- 
tively, and that public discussion of it 
has foreshadowed and accompanied 
vigilance campaigns, rectification move- 
ments and purges. 


Bloc Affairs 


To THE Epitors: I read with great 
interest the article of Mr. Fejto (“Mos- 
cow and its Allies”) in the November- 
December 1968 issue of your excellent 
journal, but found two inaccuracies 
worth correcting. On page 32, the au- 
thor states that in 1956 “the whole 
Polish army underwent a process of 
repolonization: the Polish uniform, flag 


and insignia were all restored.” As a 
matter of fact, even during the worst 
period of Stalinism, when the Polish 
army was commanded by Marshall 
Konstantin Rokossovsky, the Polish 
forces were not deprived of their flag, 
insignia or uniform. The flag was never 
altered; the uniforms and the insignia 
were only slightly altered. The process 
of repolonization concerned mainly per- 
sonnel and indoctrination, the latter 
having been conducted since October 
1956 in a slightly more patriotic, al- 
though still heavily Communist, spirit. 

On page 34, the author states that the 
“anti-West German orientation . . . was 
absent from Stalin’s treaties” of alliance 
between the Soviet Union and its East 
European satellites. This is not correct: 
almost all these treaties stressed the 
determination of the signatories to as- 
sist each other in case of attack by a 
rearmed West Germany or by a state 
allied with West Germany. Only the 
Bulgarian-Rumanian treaty of alliance 
did not mention specifically the German 
danger and spoke of mutual aid against 
any aggressor. 


M. K. DziEwANowsKI 
Russian Research Center 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


Housing in the USSR 


EDITORS’ NOTE: In the two articles below, the authors discuss problems in the field 
of Soviet housing and their implications for urban and rural development. Mr. Barry 
addresses himself to shortcomings in the quantity and quality of Soviet urban residen- 
tial construction and discusses the conditions that prevail respectively in the state, pri- 
vate, and cooperative sectors of housing. In the second article, Mr. Wddekin traces the 
debate regarding “rural reconstruction,” which involves the question of whether tradi- 
tional or urban-type housing (such as apartment complexes) will predominate in the 
Soviet countryside of the future. He demonstrates that overall shortages of manpower 
and building materials are among the factors militating against proposals toward a rapid 


and radical “urbanization” of Soviet rural areas. 


Cities and Towns 


By Donald D. Barry 


ack in 1957 Nikita Khrushchev, then in 
ascendancy as leader of the Soviet state, declared: 


We know that we have an acute shortage of housing. ... 
The program for the development of housing in the 
USSR .. . sets the task of insuring a considerable 


An Associate Professor of Government at Lehigh. 
University (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania), Mr. Barry 
has contributed articles on Soviet politics and law 
to Survey (London), Soviet Studies (Glasgow), 
and The New York Times Magazine. He did some 
of the research for the present article on a recent 
visit to the Soviet Union. 


increase in available houses, with the aim of ending 
the housing shortage in the next 10 to 12 years.1 


Three years later, the party youth newspaper 
Komsomolskaia pravda, revealing the results of a 
poll of Soviet citizens on their living standards, 
reported: 


Problem No. 1 turned out to be housing construction. 
More than half of the number polled—{[or]} 739 persons 
—underscored it.” 


1 [zvestia (Moscow), Nov. 7, 1957, p. 3. 
2 Komsomolskaia pravda (Moscow), Oct. 7, 1960. 


Six years later, Khrushchev’s successor as pre- 
mier, Aleksei Kosygin, in setting forth the goals 
of the latest five-year plan, stated: 


One of the greatest social problems .. . is the housing 
problem. . The projected program of housing 
construction for 1966-1970 will allow the improvement 
of living conditions or the provision of new homes for 
about 65 million people, in comparison to 54 million 
people in the previous five-year period. . . . However, 
the housing problem still will not be wholly solved.® 


These passages show that if there is one subject 
on which the Soviet leaders and the Soviet popu- 
lace have been in full agreement over the years, it 
is the seriousness of the housing problem in the 
USSR. Khrushchev, with his well-known penchant 
for boastful over-optimism, predicted that the prob- 
lem would be all but solved by the time of the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. His suc- 
cessors have been more realistic in refraining from 
such forecasts; indeed, they have shown an increas- 
ing tendency to say as little on the subject as possi- 
ble in public pronouncements. Thus the celebra- 
tions of November 1967 passed without the housing 
situation even being mentioned, let alone solved. 
And no wonder—for despite considerable efforts to 
stimulate housing construction over the past decade, 
the jubilee year was also the ninth straight year in 
which the planned target for new housing was not 
met. 

Soviet politicians don’t really need public opin- 
ion polls to prove to them that housing is the pri- 
mary domestic problem in the nation. Even the 
most insensitive political antennae would pick up 
the strong signals which course throughout the 
country, as citizens communicate their views by 
word of mouth, by letters to the press, and by 
complaints and pleas transmitted through the chan- 
nels of the party and government hierarchies. 
When conversation among Soviet citizens turns 
to material things, the term “otdelnaia kvartira” 
(a private or separate apartment) is sure to be the 
most popular—or unpopular—subject. 

A review of the available information on Soviet 
housing will indicate the magnitude of the problem. 
One index of measurement is the so-called “sani- 
tary housing norm’—i.e., the amount of “living 
space” supposedly guaranteed by Soviet law to 
those residing in cities and urban settlements (by 
definition “living space” is restricted to actual liv- 
ing quarters, as opposed to total “useful space,” 


8 Izvestia, April 6, 1966, p. 5. 


2 


which includes kitchen, bathroom, storage areas 
and the like).* The size of the norm is set by the 
laws of the fifteen Soviet republics, and there is 
some variation from one republic to another. The 
norm for the Ukrainian SSR, for instance, is 13.65 
square meters of living space per person (about the 
size of an 11-by-13 foot room). However, most of 
the republics have followed the lead of the Russian 
republic, establishing a norm of nine square meters 
(about 10-by-10 feet).° Some Soviet writers have 
claimed that the sanitary housing norm represents 
a theoretical minimum guarantee to citizens; but 
since the laws state that living space over the norm 
may be taken from families possessing it, it seems 
fairer to regard the norm as a maximum. The 
argument is in any event academic, since even the 
smaller norm of nine square meters has never been 
achieved in actual practice. According to Soviet 
economist D. L. Broner, at the end of 1964 urban 
living space in the USSR amounted to 6.8 square 
meters per person.® An American expert on Soviet 
housing policies, Timothy Sosnovy, has calculated 
slightly lower estimates of 6.31 square meters for 
1964 and 6.42 square meters by the end of 1965. 
According to Sosnovy, these figures represent a 
significant improvement over the 1950 average of 
4.67 square meters, but they mean that urban per 
capita living space has just begun to catch up with 
the 1923 average of 6.45 square meters.’ 
Translated into actual conditions, these statistics 
indicate extreme overcrowding in housing facilities, 
with all of the attendant implications concerning 


4 For accounting purposes, a distinction has traditionally 
been made between housing “in cities and settlements of an 
urban type, on state farms, and on forest industry farms” on 
one hand, and housing on collective farms on the other. For 
the sake of convenience, the present article will refer to the 
first category as “urban housing,” the main subject of the 
study. 

5 Nine square meters is also the minimum established by 
all-union law. See Iu. K. Tolstoi, Sovetskoe zhilishchnoe pravo 
(Soviet Housing Law), Leningrad, Leningrad University, 1967, 
pp. 77-78. 

6 D. L. Broner, Zhilishchnyi vopros i statistika (The Housing 
Question and Statistics), Moscow, “Statistics” Publishing 
House, 1966, p. 8. Since USSR-wide statistics on living space 
(as defined in the text) are not published, Broner arrived 
at this figure by applying a correction factor of .7 to the 
published figure of total useful housing space. Using the 
same procedure, one can obtain a more recent figure of 7.2 
square meters for the end of 1967; this is calculated from data 
on urban population (130.9 million) and total urban useful 
housing space (1,343,000 square meters) published in SSSR 
v tsifrakh v 1967 godu (The USSR in Figures in 1967), 
Moscow, “Statistics” Publishing House, 1968, pp. 7 and 138. 

7 T. Sosnovy, “Housing Conditions and Urban Development 
in the USSR,” New Directions in the Soviet Economy, Part 
II-B, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1966, 
p. 544; and “The Soviet Housing Situation Today,” Soviet 
Studies (Glasgow), No. 1, Vol. XI (1959), p. 4 


SPACE PROBLEM 


Caption: “If we give him the closet 
as a darkroom, where will we put 
grandma?” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 29, October 1966. 


— Ecru crexHok wad otgate emy nog orona6bopatopnic, kyga Ke Torga.meHem 6a6yuxy? 


sanitation, privacy, and reasonable family rela- 
tions. Sosnovy calculates a 1965 average of about 
2 1/3 persons per room in Soviet urban communi- 
ties, a substantial excess over the maximum stand- 
ard of 1.5 persons per room endorsed in a number 
of Western countries.* In many areas of the USSR 
the sharing of toilet and kitchen facilities by sev- 
eral families is common, and the occupation of a 
single room by more than one family is by no 
means unknown. 

One of the major factors that has held down 
per capita living space is the continued flood of 
Soviet citizens from countryside to town. Between 
1939 and 1961 the proportion of the Soviet popula- 
tion living in cities rose from about one-third to 
more than half. During the 1960’s this proportion 
has continued to rise at the rate of almost one 
percent per year.® For decades the Soviet authori- 
ties have taken strenuous measures to prevent 
migration to the larger cities. As early as 1931, for 
example, the party Central Committee tried to slow 
the tide by prohibiting the location of new indus- 


8 “Housing Conditions and Urban Development in the 
USSR,” loc. cit., p. 545. 

® See Narodnoe khoziaistvo v SSR v 1963 godu (The Econo- 
my in the USSR in 1963), Moscow, “Statistics” Publishing 
House, 1965, p. 8; SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu, p. 7. 
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tries in the main urban centers.'® In Moscow and 
Leningrad, regulations have been adopted to pre- 
vent out-of-towners from establishing permanent 
residence, leading many to circumvent the law by 
such practices as contracting marriages of con- 
venience with urban citizens in order to gain resi- 
dent status. The failure of the authorities’ efforts 
to stem urban growth is most evident in Moscow 
itself, where the population has mushroomed in the 
past three decades from about 4.5 million to over 
6.5 million.* Similar though not quite as spectacu- 
lar, growth has taken place in Leningrad, Kiev, 
Kharkhov, Gorky, Novosibirsk, and other cities. 


Problems of Quantity 


The crux of the housing problem is the failure 
of new residential construction to keep pace with 
the needs of this burgeoning urban population. 
Compared to past performance, the volume of 


10 KPSS v rezoliutsiakh i resheniiakh sezdov, konferentsii i 
plenumov Ts K (The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of 
Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Com- 
mittee), Part II, 7th edition; Moscow, Political Literature 
Publishing House, 1954, p. 123. 

11 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu, p. 7. 


housing built in recent years is quite imposing: 
according to Soviet sources, one-third of the Soviet 
population received either new apartments or 
improved accommodations during the period 1959- 
1965.12 Anyone who has visited the Soviet Union 
in recent years will testify to the fact that a great 
amount of residential and other construction ap- 
pears to be taking place; “on the horizon there 
is a forest of construction cranes,” in the purple 
prose of a Soviet propagandist. Yet the manifest 
effort to ease the housing shortage nevertheless 
amounts to too little too late; as party chief Leonid 
Brezhnev acknowledged in a speech to the 23rd 
CPSU Congress in 1966, “We are building a great 
deal, but the housing problem still remains ex- 
tremely acute.” ** 

The authorities are of course paying the piper 
for decades of neglect of housing and other con- 
sumer needs under the Soviet system of economic 
priorities. Even in the years when the planned 
targets for housing construction were extremely 
low, they were almost never achieved. In fact, the 
goals for new housing have been met during only 
two plan periods in the fifty years of Soviet history 
—1951-55, and 1956-60. The seven-year plan ending 
in 1965 represented the first real effort to do some- 
thing about the housing crisis, with the results just 
noted; yet it, too, fell short of the target, achieving 
only 85 percent of planned construction.** 

The latest five-year plan, as originally adopted, 
called for a dramatic increase in the rate of urban 
housing construction, setting a total target of 480 
million square meters of new floor space, or an 
average of 96 million square meters per year (only 
once in the past had more than 82 million square 
meters been built in a single year).*° The results 
for 1966 were discouraging: only 80 million square 
meters (or 88.8 percent) of the first-year goal of 90 
million square meters was achieved.'® Consequent- 
ly, before 1967 was over, the five-year plan goal 
was quietly lowered from 480 to 466 million square 
meters..° When the time came to disclose the 
achievements of the 1967 plan, the official an- 
nouncement failed—for the first time in recent 


12 See, e.g., K Guseinov, “Lgoty est, nuzhna zabota” (Privi- 
leges Exist, Concern is Needed), Izvestia, July 6, 1966, p. 3. 

13 Materially XXIII Sezda KPSS (Materials of the 23rd Con- 
gress of the CPSU), Moscow, Political Literature Publishing 
House, 1966, p. 58. 

14 See Sosnovy, “Housing Conditions and Urban Develop- 
ment in the USSR,” loc. cit., p. 54. 

15 Kosygin’s speech in Jzvestia, April 6, 1966, p. 5. 

16 [zvestia, Jan. 29, 1967, p. 2. 

17 Izvestia (Moscow), Oct. 10, 1967, p. 3. 
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years—to reveal the precise amount of urban 
housing that had gone up; instead it stated that a 
total of 103.1 million square meters of urban and 
rural housing had been constructed during the 
year (in the past separate figures had been pro- 
vided for urban housing construction, expressed in 
square meters, and rural construction, expressed in 
dwelling units, which was also the procedure used 
in stating plan goals).** While the announcement 
acknowledged that construction goals had not been 
met, this switch of indices suggested an attempt to 
withhold the actual record of performance from 
the popular press. Later in 1968, the statistical 
volume SSSR v tsifrakh published data setting 
urban housing construction in 1967 at 83.2 million 
square meters*® (87.6 percent of the plan target). 
The same procedure of combining urban and rural 
construction was followed in the announcement of 
1968 results early this year, and no further break- 
down has as yet been provided. But since the com- 
bined 1968 total of “more than 102 million square 
meters” was less than the 1967 total, it seems clear 
that the urban housing target was again substan- 
tially underfulfilled.*° Unless the level of construc- 
tion improves drastically, even the revised five- 
year goal of 466 million square meters (which 
averages out to 93.2 million square meters of new 
urban housing per year) will be way out of reach. 

The underfulfillment of housing goals is com- 
pounded by the fact that in many urban areas er- 
rors in planning have led to the destruction of 
great amounts of older housing in anticipation of 
more new construction that could be achieved— 
or at least completed—within a particular plan 
period, with the result that net increases in hous- 
ing have been minimized. But while the Soviet sys- 
tem of planning is noted for its blunders, error 
alone cannot account for the fact that the Soviet 
leaders and planners continue to set higher goals 
than they are able to meet. No doubt the aim is to 
stimulate the construction industry to greater 
achievements than it would otherwise make, and 
while the results may be disappointing, the regime 


18 Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 28, 1968, p. 2. The housing con- 
struction plan for 1967 had called for 93.4 million square 
meters of new urban housing and 425 thousand new homes on 
collective farms (Izvestia, Dec. 16, 1966, p. 3). 

19 SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu, p. 136. 

20 Results for 1968 were announced in Izvestia, Jan. 26, 1969, 
p. 2; the 1968 urban housing goal had been 95 million square 
meters (Izvestia, Oct. 10, 1967, p. 3). For the first time the 
1969 housing plan also used the combined urban-rural index 
in setting construction goals; for 1969 “more than 121 million 
square meters” of housing are to be built (Jzvestia, Dec. 11, 
1968, p. 3). 


betrays no particular embarrassment over the con- 
sistent failure to achieve plan figures. It is worth 
noting that the annual announcement of achieve- 
ments for the previous year never indicates the 
percentage of plan fulfillment—possibly on the 
assumption that most Soviet citizens will neither 
remember the plan goal nor bother to look it up. 


Problems of Quality 


If the quantity of housing is a sore point with 
Soviet citizens, the quality of housing is no less so. 
Among the important measures of quality is the 
availability of utilities. While reliable statistics are 
hard to come by, several general statements can be 
made on the basis of information in numerous So- 
viet sources. Electric lighting now seems to be 
almost universal in state-owned urban housing but 
is found much less frequently in “privately” owned 
urban housing (on which more shortly) and rural 
dwellings. Running water, sewers and central heat- 
ing are far less common than electricity, although 
again they are more prevalent in state housing 
than in private housing. In as “modern” a city as 
Leningrad, only about 70 percent of the apartments 
had central heating by 1963.71 In 1965 less than a 
quarter of Soviet homes had gas service, and most 
of these were in the cities. One of the goals of the 
latest five-year plan is to increase gas service to 
cover 50 to 55 percent of urban residential prop- 
erty and to “start work on providing gas for rural 
homes,” achieving 20 to 25 percent servicing in 
rural areas by the end of the plan period.?? The 
scarcity of running water in Soviet housing is indi- 
rectly indicated by Kosygin’s statement that dur- 
ing the 1966-70 plan period “a great number of 
cities and settlements will receive central water- 
supply systems.” ** Even in newly-built state hous- 
ing, tenants often have to wait for utilities for a 
considerable period of time, since higher priority 
is given to the construction of new dwelling space 
than to the provision of “amenities.” 


New housing in the Soviet Union is rated as to 
quality by local governmental commissions, which 
are charged with inspecting each building upon its 
completion and giving it a grade of “satisfactory,” 


21V. Isaev, “Pravo na order” (Right to Order), Izvestia, 
June 12, 1963, p. 3. 

22 SSSR v novoi piatiletke (The USSR in the New Five- 
Year Plan), Moscow, Political Literature Publishing House, 
1966, p. 147. 
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THE RATING GAME 


Sign hung by construction workers on a new build- 
ing: “We greet the inspection commission.” Com- 
mission chairman: “Well, this house doesn’t have to 
be checked.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 3, January 1968. 


“good,” or “excellent.” Soviet spokesmen have 
boasted that the percentage of “good” ratings in 
recent years has consistently climbed, while the 
percentage of “satisfactory” ratings has fallen. But 
at least one skeptic has questioned the value of the 
rating system by pointing to an apartment house 
in Tomsk which had received a rating of “good,” 
despite the fact that its central heating, sanitary 
facilities and electrical system didn’t work, and 
that neither the pedestrian nor the vehicular ap- 
proaches to the building had been constructed.”4 
The run-down condition of even newer residential 
buildings has been a constant subject of complaint 
in the press. The difficulty of getting home repairs 
done—at least through legal channels—is notori- 
ous. One of the features of the city scene that has 


23 Materialy XXIII Sezda KPSS, p. 161. 


24 N. Kuleshov, “Troika, chetverka i brak” (Three, Four and 
Defective Workmanship), /zvestia, March 17, 1964, p. 4. On 
this problem, also see Nedelia (Moscow), Feb. 25, 1968, p. 20. 
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CONSTRUCTION RIDDLE 


Photograph of an apartment house furnished with 
balconies that cannot be reached (see text right). 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 29, October 1965. 


long struck foreigners visiting the Soviet Union is 
the prevalence of heavy steel mesh awnings ex- 
tended over the sidewalks from even the newest 
buildings to protect pedestrians from falling pieces 
of the facade. 


Since nearly every Soviet citizen has some gripe 
about his housing situation, there is an abundance 
of good newspaper copy for the critics of the much 
berated builders and housing administrators. Un- 
doubtedly the leading critic is the satirical maga- 
zine Krokodil, which has long been noted for its 
exposures of bureaucratic waste and inefficiency. 
In almost every issue of the magazine there are 
one or more articles or cartoons railing against the 
lack of building materials or ridiculing some con- 
struction blunder. One of the best examples of 
this genre is a photograph of a recently built five- 
story residential building in Moscow equipped with 
a series of balconies which are attached to a solid 
concrete wall and which have absolutely no means 
of access. In an accompanying article, the editors 
venture solutions to the “riddle,” including the pos- 
sibility that “the builders had fulfilled their plan 
for doors but not for balconies.” ”° 


Along with the builders and administrators, So- 
viet architects have been the target of criticism 
for the poor quality of construction. In his speech 
to the 23rd Congress, Premier Kosygin demanded 
that architects “improve the planning of apart- 
ments and the exterior appearance of residential 
and public buildings,” adding (no doubt with ex- 
amples like the inaccessible balconies in mind), 
that they should manage this task “without com- 
mitting excesses.” °° Probably as a result of this 
statement, a sentence was added to the directives 
on the five-year plan adopted by the Congress call- 
ing for improvements in the external appearance 
of buildings. 


State Housing 


The impact of the housing problem on the indi- 
vidual Soviet citizen can perhaps be best conveyed 
by examining what he can do when he is in need 
of improved accommodations for himself and his 
family. There are three basic options open to him, 
respectively, in the sectors of private, cooperative, 
and state-owned housing. Since the last is by far 


25 Krokodil (Moscow), No. 29, Oct. 20, 1965, p. 2. 
26 Materialy XXIII Sezda KPSS, p. 153. 


the largest sector of housing, the majority of citi- 
zens are faced with conforming to its procedures 
and regulations. 

Most state-owned housing is administered either 
by the local government or by large industrial en- 
terprises and other institutions which maintain 
housing for their employees. In some cities—for 
example, Leningrad—the allocation of all living 
space is handled through the city government. In 
others the system of allocation is decentralized, 
and enterprises can assign their own housing sub- 
ject to various city regulations. In either case, long 
waiting lists are inevitable. Securing a place on a 
waiting list does not necessarily ensure that the 
citizen will eventually receive an apartment. Even 
great need is not a guarantee, although it helps. 
Important enterprises frequently resort to pressure 
to improve an employee’s standing on a city-admin- 
istered list. This practice has been criticized by a 
Leningrad official on the ground that “if a person 
who has been waiting in line for a long time sud- 
denly finds out that someone has gotten ahead of 
him, this will undermine his faith in justice.” But 
the same official somewhat contradictorily approves 
of allocating housing as a reward for socially use- 
ful work: “We consider it just to provide housing 
in the first instance to those who do excellent 
work.”*’ This principle appears to be general pol- 
icy in much of the Soviet Union. The city govern- 
ment of Yerevan has explicitly endorsed it in a 
1963 housing ordinance, which also provides that 
housing will be allocated only to persons who have 
a continuous work record of at least three years, 
and that anyone who is not engaged in socially 
useful work will be denied registration or removed 
from the waiting list.?® 


However long he may have to wait, once a per- 
son obtains an apartment through the registration 
procedure, his position becomes fairly secure. He 
signs a lease for a term of five years, but the lease 
is renewable for as long as the tenant wishes. He 
is free to break the lease and leave at any time, 
but he may be evicted only under certain narrow- 
ly-defined conditions. For instance, if he or his 
family “systematically damage or spoil” the prem- 
ises or continually cause disturbances, they may 


27 Tsaev, op. cit. 

28“On the Procedure for Registering, Allocating and Oc- 
cupying Dwelling Space in the City of Yerevan,” ordinance 
adopted Dec. 25, 1963, at the 3rd session of the Yerevan City 
Soviet. Published in Kommunist (of Armenia), Feb. 25, 1964; 
translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York), 
May 6, 1964, p. 18. 


be evicted without being provided other accom- 
modations. In most other circumstances, eviction 
must be accompanied by the furnishing of suitable 
substitute quarters to the tenant. This arrangement 
creates difficulties for the industrial enterprises 
which administer employee housing, a complaint 
that is frequently aired in the Soviet press. Some 
of the more important enterprises are allowed to 
evict workers without providing other accommoda- 
tions, but only if a worker quits his job on his own 
initiative, commits a crime, or is found to have 
breached “labor discipline.” This last condition is 
vague enough to invite abuse, but the extent to 
which employers resort to it is not clear.?° 

In addition to secure tenancy, state housing 
offers the advantage of low cost. Rents depend 
upon a number of variables, including the size of 
the city, the condition of the apartment, and the 
income of the tenant. But by any standards, the 
rental charge is extremely low for most citizens, 
averaging about 5 percent of a family’s income (the 
average monthly wage of office and factory workers 
was 112.5 rubles, or about $125, in 1968) .°° Not all 
citizens are treated so reasonably, however. The 
use of rents as a discriminatory weapon is reflected 
in a report that priests in the city of Moscow have 
to pay five times the average charge for their ac- 
commodations.** 


If living in state housing has its advantages, it 
also has its drawbacks. Only a lucky few are able 
to move into new apartment buildings, and these 
—as indicated earlier—may be of poor quality or 
wanting in utilities and other services. Moreover, 
even the newer apartments present space problems, 
since officials insist upon crowding in more people 
than the sanitary norm allows. The Yerevan 
housing ordinance, for instance, allows for up to 
three persons in a one-room apartment, four or five 
persons in a two-room apartment, and families 
of six to nine in three rooms. Thus, cramped 
quarters are inevitable for most citizens. A minori- 
ty fare somewhat better, for housing is used as an 
instrument of privilege as well as of discrimina- 
tion. Creative artists, senior scientists and scholars, 


29 On these provisions of Soviet housing law, see Tolstoi, op. 
cit., pp. 153-220. 

30 On rental charges, see T. D. Alekseev, Spravochnik dlia 
profaktiva po zhilishchnomu zakonodatelstvuu (Handbook for 
the Trade Union Activist on Housing Legislation), Moscow, 
“Profizdat” Publishing House, 1966, p. 192. Wage data from 
Izvestia, Jan. 26, 1969, p. 2. 

31 Bernard Rudden, “Soviet Housing and the New Civil 
Code,” The International and Comparative Law Quarterly 
(London), January 1966, p. 239. 
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inventors, higher-ranking party and governmental 
workers, military personnel with the rank of colo- 
nel and above, and also persons with certain types 
of illnesses are entitled to “additional space” 
(dopolnitelnaia ploshchad), but the privilege is 
not overwhelming: creative artists may claim 20 
square meters of extra space; for the rest the 
award is one extra room—or if that is not available, 
a 10-square-meter portion of a room shared with 
someone else.*” : 

One possibility open to the Soviet citizen who 
finds his apartment unsatisfactory is to exchange 
it for another. Such transactions are arranged 
directly between tenants, although the state has 
supervisory jurisdiction and permission is required 
from the administrators of the apartment houses 
involved. Exchanges are prompted by such motiva- 
tions as the desire to have a larger or smaller (and 
cheaper) apartment, the wish to live closer to one’s 
job or relatives, the need to find ground-floor ac- 
commodations for reasons of health, etc. Soviet 
sources give no indication of the volume of apart- 
ment-swapping, but it must be quite large, particu- 
larly in some parts of the country. Enough goes on 
in Moscow, for instance, to warrant a weekly 48- 
page bulletin containing several hundred adver- 
tisements by persons wishing to make an exchange. 
A typical ad reads as follows: 


One room, 21 square meters, with all conveniences; hot 
water, 7th floor of an 8-floor building, elevator, balcony, 
incinerator. Kiev District, Kutozovskii Prospekt No. 37, 
Apartment 233. Telephone: 69-34-03, Mr. Demidov. 
[In exchange] for: Two rooms together with all con- 
veniences and larger floor space.®3 


If the citizen has no luck exchanging apartments 
and considers the wait for state housing hopeless, 
he may consider the two alternatives that remain 
to him. 


‘*Private’’ Housing 


The older and more conventional of these alter- 
natives is to build or buy his own home. The private 
sector of housing constitutes about one-third of all 
urban housing space in the Soviet Union, though 
the current trend of this ratio is downward. In 


32 Tolstoi, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 

33 Biulleten po obmenw zhiloi ploshchadi (Bulletin for the 
Exchange of Housing Space); published by the housing ad- 
ministration of the Moscow City Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. 
No. 22, May 6, 1962, p. 4. 


recent years new privately-owned housing has aver- 
aged about one-quarter of all urban housing con- 
struction, and somewhat less than this proportion 
is planned for 1966-70.** 

While Khrushchev was still in power, the “march 
toward communism” inspired policies aimed at dis- 
couraging Soviet. citizens from the acquisition of 
major items of so-called “personal property” like 
homes and automobiles (the word “personal” rath- 
er than “private” is used with reference to all 
property belonging to Soviet citizens). Since 1962 
the building of private homes in the capital cities 
of the union republics has been forbidden, and 
both building plots and credit from the state banks 
are difficult to obtain in other urban areas. Thus, 
much of the private building that goes on is in 
rural areas. However, the post-Khrushchev leader- 
ship has displayed a somewhat softer attitude than 
its predecessor,** and if the critical housing short- 
age continues—as it seems bound to—there may 
well be some easement of the restrictions on urban 
building that have depressed private construction. 

A Soviet citizen who wants to build a house does 
not first buy a piece of land, as he would in a non- 
Communist country. A fundamental claim of Soviet 
ideology is that the land belongs to all the people; 
in practice, this means that all the land belongs 
to the state. The prospective home owner may only 
secure the right to build on a plot assigned to 
him by the local governmental body. Squatting or 
unauthorized use of land for building, although 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, appears to be 
fairly widespread. But if the citizen wants to be 
safe, he will acquire his plot legally. 

His next step is to sign an agreement with the 
local government setting forth various specifica- 
tions for his home-building project, including plans 
for the actual house. Credit for the ordinary citizen 
—if he can get it—may legally cover half of the 
building cost, with a top limit of 700 rubles (about 
$770). Repayment of this loan may be spread over 


34 At the end of 1967 private housing amounted to 32.9 

percent of the total of urban housing (SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 
godu, p. 138). From 1959 to 1965 new private housing con- 
stituted 26.8 percent of total urban housing construction 
(Sosnovy, “Housing Conditions . . .,” p. 541). The latest five- 
year plan, as originally adopted, projected the proportion of 
private housing at about 17 percent (80 of 480 million square 
meters: SSSR v novo niabiletice. p- 145); the actual propor- 
tion amounted to 19.4 percent in 1966 and 18.6 percent in 
1967 (SSSR v tsifrakh v 1967 godu, p. 136). 
35 For instance, Premier Kosygin spoke at the 23rd Party 
Congress of the need to provide “large amounts of aid to 
workers, employees, and members of collective farms in the 
construction of individual houses, built with their own funds 
and with the aid of credit.” Izvestia, April 6, 1966, p. 5. 


seven years at 2 percent interest.*® Given this finan- 
cial limitation, the quality of Soviet private hous- 
ing is rarely better and often lower than that of 
state-owned housing. 

A further legal restriction concerns the size of 
the house. Until 1958 the law allowed an individual 
to build or buy a one or two-story house of up to 
five rooms without specifying a limitation on total 
space. Structures built under this law were said to 
average about 75 square meters of living space. In 
1958 the law was changed to limit the size of pri- 
vate homes to 60 square meters, the equivalent of 
five small to medium-sized rooms. With the adop- 
tion of the RSFSR Civil Code in 1964, it became 
clear that this limit did not apply, however, to the 
categories of favored citizens cited above (in the 
section on state housing) who are entitled to addi- 
tional space. The Code also provided—with an eye, 
perhaps, to preserving the image of a classless 
society— that workers with large families could 
apply for additional space above the maximum.*” 


86 P. Zhuk, Kooperativnoe i individualnoe czhilishchnoe 
stroitelstvo (Cooperative and Individual Housing Construc- 
tion), Moscow, “Profizdat” Publishing House, 1967, pp. 56-67. 
Certain favored categories of citizens can get credit up to 2,000 
rubles, repayable over ten years. 

37 See the discussion of Article 106 of the RSFSR Code of 
1964 in E. A. Fleishits, ed., Nawchno-prakticheskii kommentarii 
k GK RSFSR (Scientific-Practical Commentary on the RSFSR 
Civil Code), Moscow, “Legal Literature” Publishing House, 
1966, pp. 122-24. 


Onward to Communism 


Caption: “The Unveiling of a Me- 
morial Stone.” Three generations 
of a family celebrate the erection 
of a pedestal inscribed: “In ten 
years a telephone will be installed 
here.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 32, November 1966. 


Orxppitne NAMATHOTO KAMHA, 


Soviet law further provides that each family may 
own only one home; if a second house is acquired 
by inheritance or in any other way, one of the 
structures must be sold or otherwise disposed of 
within one year. Aside from its ideological aim of 
limiting property, this law is one of a number of 
regulations designed to prevent speculation and 
other illegal economic activity in the housing field. 
For example, if an owner uses his dwelling or other 
structure to gain so-called “unearned income”’— 
by renting at exorbitant prices or using the building 
to carry on an illegal business—it may be confis- 
cated without compensation. Another and probably 
more common illegal practice is to acquire a house 
with unearned income. This may mean building a 
house with the profits of an outlawed business, but 
more often it involves the home-builder’s stealing 
of construction supplies belonging to the state in 
order to get his house up—a practice encouraged 
by the notorious lack of building materials for sale 
through legal channels. The penalty for this crime 
is also confiscation without compensation.*® 

Given the built-in bias against private property 
which pervades the ranks of Soviet officialdom 
(though the depth of conviction seems problemati- 
cal in the case of the many officials who own 


38 Cf. Zhilishchnoe i zhilischno-stroitelnoe zakonodatelstvo 
(Housing and Housing-Construction Legislation), Kiev, Bud- 
ivelnik Publishing House, 1967, Chap. IV, pp. 91-120. 
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homes), the Soviet citizen must be particularly cir- 
cumspect in acquiring a private house for his 
family. The Soviet press contains frequent refer- 
ences to local authorities moving zealously against 
the private builder for real or alleged breaches of 
the law. Occasionally, these attacks are ventured 
against persons of some power or influence, as 
when a number of high judicial officials of the 
Tadzhik Republic were convicted for building 
themselves private estates out of public funds. 
More often, however, it is the property of the less 
exalted citizen that is tagged for confiscation by the 
authorities. 


Cooperative Housing 


Thus, the safer course for the citizen who seeks 
his own home is to join a housing construction 
cooperative. Cooperative housing was the subject 
of some experimentation early in Soviet history 
but was then abandoned for several decades. Not 
until 1962 was the idea revived and officially sanc- 
tioned, under a scheme which allows groups of 
citizens to combine forces and become shareholders 
in a venture to build a multi-apartment complex 
for their own occupancy. Since its revival, this 
form of housing has been encouraged by the regime 
and increasingly emphasized in economic plans. 
Between 1966 and 1970 cooperative housing is 
expected to contribute about 10 percent of all ur- 
ban residential construction; in Moscow it already 
accounts for 15 percent of the new housing going 
up, and the proportion is expected to rise steeply 
in all of the major urban areas over the next sev- 
eral years.*° 

Cooperative housing has several important ad- 
vantages over other forms. For one thing, it seems 
ideologically more orthodox than private housing, 
since it expresses the idea of collective action rath- 
er than individual initiative. Soviet publicists have 
been at pains to emphasize this point, since in 
earlier years even cooperative housing was ad- 
judged unsuitable for a socialist society intent on 
building communism. In the present law on coop- 
eratives, the authorities have carefully avoided 
using the word “ownership.” The shareholder is 
“ranted” an apartment for his “permanent use,” 
although most of the rights of ownership accrue to 


89 A Beniamin-Zode, “Rezervy zhilishchno-stroitelnoe _ ko- 
operatsii” (Reserves of Housing-Construction Cooperation) 
Ekonomicheskaia gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1965, p. 29. 
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him.*? Among other advantages, multi-apartment 
cooperatives are much more suited to densely set- 
tled urban areas than are individual houses, and 
they also afford a means to channel significant 
amounts of money directly from the populace into 
housing, thereby somewhat relieving the burden of 
the state. 

Given these considerations, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the Soviet authorities have shown enthusi- 
asm for the cooperative housing scheme. Reams of 
literature have been produced encouraging groups 
of citizens to form cooperatives; political leaders 
have extolled their virtues; and the government has 
obliged by providing relatively generous legal and 
credit arrangements. 

Cooperatives may be formed by any group of 
citizens, such as fellow workers in a plant or neigh- 
bors who want newer housing, so long as they meet 
the minimum membership requirement (set at 60 
prospective shareholders in Moscow and Lenin- 
erad, fewer in smaller cities and rural areas). The 
cooperative then elects an executive committee 
from its membership and gets itself legally reg- 
istered. Each member pays an entry fee and buys 
a share, the cost depending upon the size of the 
apartment he requires. The members must make 
a down payment of 40 percent of the cost of con- 
struction (30 percent in parts of the far north and 
Siberia). The remainder may be paid over a period 
of 10 to 15 years at an interest charge of 1 of 1 
percent. The local government is supposed to 
supply a suitable plot of land. The shareholders 
collectively agree on the kinds of apartments they 
want and on other architectural details, and then 
arrange a contract with state construction enter- 
prises to build the structure.** 

An article published in a Soviet economic jour- 
nal in 1965 supplies some cost figures on coopera- 
tive apartments. An apartment of two medium-sized 
rooms costs 3,500 to 4,500 rubles ($3,850-4,950) , 
while a large one-room apartment costs 3,000 to 
3,300 rubles ($3,300-3,630). For the two-room 
apartment, this amounts to a down payment of 
1,400 to 1,800 rubles, with subsequent monthly 


40 Article 16, “Primernyi ustav zhilishchno-stroitelnovo ko- 
operativa” (Model Rules of a Housing-Building Cooperative), 
adopted by a decree (No. 1143) of the RSFSR Council of 
Ministers on Oct. 2, 1965. Published in S. Rozantsev, Spravoch- 
nik po zhilishchnym voprosam (Handbook on. Housing Ques- 
Bours Moscow, Moscow Workers’ Publishing House, 1967, p. 

41 Source of information in this paragraph is Sh. D. Chik- 
vashvili, Zhilishchno-stroitelnaia kooperatsiia v SSSR (Hous- 
ing-Construction Cooperation in the USSR), Moscow, “Legal 
Literature” Publishing House, 1965, pp. 3-91. 


payments of 12 to 23 rubles; for the one-room 
apartment the figures are 1,200 to 1,320 rubles 
down, and monthly payments of 10 to 16.5 rubles.** 
By Western standards this cost may seem extreme- 
ly modest. But in the Soviet Union the lowest of 
the monthly payments cited is more than the rent 
in most state-owned apartments, and the latter of 
course require no down payment. Moreover, since 
one of the prime reasons for joining a cooperative 
is to get more space, it is probable that many fami- 
lies will need more than two rooms, at a propor- 
tionately higher cost. Nonetheless, great numbers 
of Soviet citizens seem willing and able to meet 
the costs involved, and thousands of cooperatives 
have sprung up, especially in the larger cities. 
While the moderately-price units described above 
are said to be typical, increasing numbers of coop- 
eratives are being formed by members of the 
various Soviet elites to build larger and more ex- 
pensive apartments. 

If the prospects for cooperative housing seem 
bright, there is nevertheless a gloomier side to the 
picture. It may be that the magnitude of the de- 
mand for cooperative units was underestimated by 
the Soviet authorities, accounting for the problems 
that have been encountered to date. In any case, 
this new form of housing has not turned out to be 
the unblemished success the Soviet leaders hoped 
it would be, and in many parts of the country the 
results of cooperative efforts have been woefully 
discouraging. 

As in other sectors of the housing industry, the 
plans for cooperative construction are regularly 
underfulfilled. Although there are cities with large 
amounts of new cooperative housing, there are also 
cities where not one such apartment has yet been 
built despite impressive plans. Party and state reg- 
ulations stipulate that within one month of the 
receipt of applications from cooperatives, local 
governments must provide plots supplied with 
roads, water mains, sewers and power lines. Yet, 
as articles in the Soviet press repeatedly attest, the 
local authorities are slow to assign building sites. 
When the plots are finally designated, they often 


42 A, Beniamin-Zode, op. cit. 


lack the features and improvements required by 
law and are located far from public transportation 
facilities or from the residents’ places of work. In 
the city of Kazan cooperative sites have been as- 
signed in swampy marshlands. Under the law, 
charges for locating food stores, catering and other 
services on the ground floors of cooperative build- 
ings are not to be assessed to the cooperative, but 
this rule is often violated. 

The lag in the cooperative building program is 
attributed by at least one Soviet critic to the 
“scornful attitude” of many local officials toward 
this type of housing. “Local government leaders 
underestimate their role in solving the housing 
problem,” he writes, and construction organiza- 
tions look upon them as “third-rate customers.” If 
housing cooperatives “are not put on a solid indus- 
trial basis,” he concludes, “they will not be suc- 
cessful.” ** In addition to other obstacles, the 
massive amount of red tape that pervades so much 
of Soviet life plagues the housing cooperatives. The 
statement of a Soviet bank official makes this point 
well: “A person entering a cooperative must pre- 
sent the executive committee [of the local govern- 
ment] with so many documents that merely to list 
them would take half a page.” ** 


* * * 


Summing up, whatever course the Soviet citizen 
may choose in his search for better housing for 
himself and his family, he is likely to encounter 
delays, obstacles and frustrations to a degree that 
seems astonishing in a major industrial state. In 
terms of construction statistics, he may be far bet- 
ter off than he was a decade ago. But from a prac- 
tical point of view, he will be lucky to find a satis- 
factory home even if he happens to enjoy priv- 
ileged status and income; if he is an ordinary 
citizen, his quest for decent housing—as minimally 
defined in other industrialized countries—remains 
a goal that is as yet beyond reach. 


43 K. Guseinov, op. cit. 

44T). Dudikov, “Nash zhilishchno-stroitelnyi kooperativ” 
(Our Housing-Construction Cooperative), Izvestia, Dec. 24, 
1963, p. 3. 
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The Countryside 


By Karl-Eugen Wadekin 


n the fall of 1968 the Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR held delibera- 
tions of considerable import for the future develop- 
ment of the Soviet countryside. Among other things, 
these talks produced a directive entitled “On Bring- 
ing Order Into Construction in Rural Areas,”* a 
document which sheds some authoritative light on a 
subject that has been under intense public discus- 
sion since the fall of 1967: rural reconstruction. 

The directive designates as one of the country’s 
“foremost tasks” the “gradual transformation” of 
agrarian communities 


- into well-appointed settlements with good housing, 
cultural, and living conditions that satisfy the demands 
of the rural population, as well as appropriate produc- 


1 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 2, 1968. 


Dr. Widekin is on the faculty of the University of 
Giessen, Germany, and is co-editor of Osteuropa 
(Stuttgart). An expert on Soviet agriculture, he has 
written several books, including Privatproduzenten 
in der sowjetischen Landwirtschaft (Private Pro- 
ducers in Soviet Agriculture), Cologne, Bundesin- 
stitut fur Ostwissenschaftliche und Internationale 
Studien, 1967, an enlarged version of which will 
soon be published in English by the University of 
California Press. 
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tion units that will make it possible to create all the 
necessary conditions for high labor productivity . . . 
and an intensive development of agriculture... . 


What is remarkable about this directive is its 
emphasis on gradualism and its avoidance of a 
concept that had played a considerable role in all 
previous discussions of this subject and which in 
fact was enshrined in the 1961 Party Program: 
namely, the notion of constructing urban-type “set- 
tlements” or “settlement centers” for habitation by 
agricultural workers. This concept was and remains 
closely related to that of the “agrotown” (agro- 
gorod), which has been cropping up for nearly 
twenty years and is most often associated with the 
name of Khrushchev. 

Plans for the transformation of the Soviet village 
into a type of settlement which would fulfill the 
Communist ideal of applying an industrial style of 
working and living to agriculture—a transforma- 
tion, that is, of the peasant, including the collec- 
tivized peasant, into an agricultural proletarian— 
have existed ever since collectivization was first 
introduced.” One such “agroproletarian” settlement 


2 The author wishes to thank M. Basile Kerblay, Paris, for 
informing him that the concept of “agrotowns” was alluded to 
in the remarks of a high-ranking Soviet planning official as 
early as 1930. See L’URSS dans dix ans, Paris, 1930, p. 120, 
and La correspondance internationale (Paris), March 5, 1930, 
p. 226. 


containing large apartment houses was the 
“Gigant” sovkhoz at Zernograd on the lower Don, 
which was built in the 1930’s.? More recent initia- 
tives toward proletarianizing the countryside have 
been in evidence since 1948.* Indeed, they attracted 
considerable attention both at home and abroad 
when, in 1951, Khrushchev gave them a forthright 
endorsement—only to be repudiated by Stalin. Sev- 
eral years ago, the American economist Luba O. 
Richter compiled a comprehensive report on these 
earlier developments and briefly described similar 
tendencies since the mid-1950’s.° The present author 
has also dealt elsewhere with developments in this 
area during the Khrushchev era;° hence, it suffices 
here to outline in brief the background of recent 
discussions bearing on the transformation of the 
Soviet countryside. 


Khrushchev and the Agrotown 


The term “agrotown” has proven to be very in- 
fectious and has been widely employed in reference 
to various plans for radical rural reconstruction. 
Yet even Khrushchev used it only on rare occasions. 
In fact, even when he first mentioned the expression 
in his speech of January 18, 1951 (printed in 
Pravda, March 4), he went so far as to caution 
against its use. (It was well that he added this 
caveat, because in its next issue Pravda carried 
an editorial note indicating that his pronounce- 
ments were not to be taken as authoritative.) What 
Khrushchev specifically had in mind was the con- 
struction in rural areas of “well-appointed urban- 
type dwellings with all modern facilities,” the 
creation of “new settlements and economic cen- 
ters,” and the resettlement of persons from “small, 
ill-appointed villages into well-appointed [commu- 
nities|.” ‘ Even after becoming party First Secre- 
tary, he continued to avoid using the term “agro- 
town” in connection with these ideas, perhaps be- 


3Q. Shiller, Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsozi- 
ologie (Frankfurt-am-Main), April 1963, p. 95. 

*A regulation of October 5, 1948, required that new village 
buildings had to be erected in accordance with countrywide 
construction plans that were to be worked out over the next 
two to three years; but at that time sufficient funds for such 
an ambitious undertaking were hardly available. 

5 Luba O. Richter, “Plans to Urbanize the Countryside 1950- 
61,” in Jane Degras and Alec Nove (eds.), Soviet Planning: 
Essays in. Honor of Naum Jasny, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1964, pp. 32-45. 

6 K.-E. Wadekin, Sowjetstudien (Munich), No. 22, 1967, pp. 
57-63. 

7L. O. Richter, op. cit., pp. 33, 37. 


cause it implied restrictions on private agriculture 
that were alarming to the peasantry. He preferred 
to speak of “urban-type settlement centers.” 


But whatever the terminology used by Khrush- 
chevy, the first “kolkhoz agrotown” was indeed com- 
pleted in the Ukraine in 1958.° Soon afterward, the 
term “agrotown” made its reappearance in the 
press, indicating that official thinking on the subject 
of rural reconstruction—at least among Khrush- 
chev’s closest supporters—had its roots in his 
radical proposals of 1951.° The First Secretary him- 
self was again speaking of bringing scattered 
segments of the rural population together into 
settlements with multi-storied buildings; on 
December 25, 1959, he mentioned two huge 
apartment houses (with several thousand occu- 
pants) on the outskirts of Moscow as good ex- 
amples of what he had in mind. Clearly, he was 
not simply thinking of rural settlements, but of 
genuine urban-type communities, i.e., “agrotowns”; 
but still he continued to shun the term, presumably 
because of actual or potential resistance within the 
party leadership.*® After 1961, Khrushchev’s efforts 
to establish real “agrotowns” shifted mainly to the 
sovkhozes, and during the last years of his regime, 
relatively little was said about urbanizing the coun- 
tryside. In fact, it became clear that the construc- 
tion of ordinary farm buildings had taken invest- 
ment priority over housing projects and other more 
radical forms of rural reconstruction. 


Since Khrushchev’s fall, discussion on the gen- 
eral subject of rural reconstruction has not sub- 
sided completely inasmuch as his successors have 
also been aware of the need to modernize sparsely- 
populated and/or ill-equipped agrarian communi- 
ties. The issues at stake in the discussions of recent 
years have centered around the form of reconstruc- 
tion and the pace at which it is to be carried out. 
But before examining these discussions, it would 
be well to take a brief look at the areas being 
considered for reconstruction. 


Rural Life Today 


In Russian villages (as in the villages of the 
major non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union), 
peasants have traditionally lived in dwellings with 


8]. Vinnichenko, Duma o kommunizme, Moscow, Molodaia 
gvardiia, 1959, p. 3. 

9 See L. O. Richter, loc. cit. 

10 For further details, see K.-E. Wadekin, op. cit., p. 62. 
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attached plots of land, ranging from one-half to a 
whole acre, on which garden vegetables, fruit, pota- 
toes and other crops are raised for family consump- 
tion, while the fields belonging to the kolkhoz or 
sovkhoz as such are situated outside the villages. 
This arrangement has produced widely spread-out 
settlements, usually consisting of rows of houses 
along a road, with long, narrow plots behind the 
houses. 

The technical amenities of modern civilization 
are scarce: many villages are still without elec- 
tricity, and running water, sewage systems, and 
piped gas are rarely to be found. Even in certain 
districts of Russian cities, it is still customary to 
find garden plots of up to one-third of an acre ad- 
joining the dwellings, and sometimes even livestock. 
Such “urban” districts, with their primitive one and 
two-story houses, cover larger areas than is com- 
monly thought (especially in small and medium- 
sized towns and where erstwhile villages have been 
incorporated into expanding metropolises). But 
facilities in these areas are quite rustic by Western 
standards: water must often be fetched by hand 
from wells or hydrants placed at intervals in the 
street, and sewage systems are usually non-exist- 
ent. Up to now, electric light is the one utility that 
can be found in nearly all such districts, and gas 
lines are also being introduced on an increasing 
scale. 

What does the proposed transformation of rural 
communities into “urban-type settlements” entail? 
Is it to involve the resettlement of thousands of 
peasants into vast apartment complexes equipped 


— Tosapnuy qupextop, k Ham 8 O6ujexHTHe mMegseAb 3abpancal 
— Xopowo, xopowo, Kak-HH6yAb HW A 3arnaAHy... 
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with all the communal services and amenities usu- 
ally found in a modern city? If so, today’s private 
plots, which make such an important contribution 
to overall agricultural production, will most likely 
give way to ornamental flower beds surrounding 
apartment houses. Or will the regime opt instead 
to encourage the construction of traditional one 
and two-family houses, with the proviso that they 
be built more closely together than has thus far 
been the case in many villages and suburbs? This 
would reduce but not eliminate the private plots, 
and it would also obviate the necessity for massive 
resettlement programs. Communal services (such 
as gas, running water, and sewage disposal) could 
be gradually introduced into existing agrarian 
communities—in other words, these communities 
would be modernized, rather than “urbanized.” 


The Debate Since Khrushchev 


Thus, in following the debate’ in the Soviet 
press regarding rural reconstruction, it is helpful 
to look at certain key indicators as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between extreme and moderate ap- 
proaches. These indicators include the type of 
dwellings, the size of private plots, and the number 


11 A detailed account of recent discussions, with numerous 
sources which need not be repeated here, was given by this 
author in Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 8/9, 1968, pp. 602-627, 
and in Sowjetstudien, No. 24, 1968, pp. 3-33. 


JOYS OF THE 
COUNTRY 


—"Comrade Director, a bear 
tore into our dormitory!” 
—"Alright, alright, I’Il look 
into it somehow.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), 
No. 3, January 1968. 
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of inhabitants proposed for future agrarian com- 
munities. 

In the period immediately following Khrush- 
chev’s overthrow, some critics objected to the con- 
struction of large apartment houses of up to four 
or five stories as a means of concentrating a dis- 
persed rural population. It soon became clear, 
moreover, that the plans for establishing such large 
settlements had undergone substantial modification 
since their initiation in 1959-60. The objective now 
was a less radical reduction in the number of ex- 
isting villages by means of consolidation (sselenie). 
In Moscow oblast, the number of villages ear- 
marked to be expanded into such prospective set- 
tlements was now almost three times as large as 
in the older plans, with the result that fewer exist- 
ing villages would be condemned to extinction.’® 
In the Ukraine, there was talk of permitting the 
population of villages to range from 500 to 3,000, 
but 79 percent of the Ukrainian population was in 
any case already living in villages of over 500 popu- 
lation as of 1959.** In Lithuania, where over one- 
half of all rural settlements had less than 50 in- 
habitants in 1959, the revised plans called for the 
preservation and expansion of 4,700 villages, which 
would only bring the average village population to 
between 300 to 350.*° 

In 1967, however, the rate of resettlement was 
stepped up. In Lithuania, for instance, only 276 
hamlets and individual farms had been resettled in 
1966, but by the end of 1967, their number had 
risen to 1,829.*° This acceleration of the tempo of 
resettlement was symptomatic of a resurgence of 
pressure in favor of radical rural reconstruction,” 
for which the USSR State Committee for Construc- 
tion (Gosstroi) and the agricultural journal 
Selskaia zhizn appear to have been chiefly respon- 


sible. 


12 E.g., “Obzor statei i pisem,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Mos- 
cow), No. 3, 1966; V. Sinitsyn, Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, 
1965; P. Ignatovsky, Pravda, Aug. 15, 1966, p. 3. 

13 By summer 1968, the Moscow oblast soviet was permitting 
rural construction cooperatives to build traditional one and 
two-family houses. See P. Vainshtein, Selskaia zhizn (Moscow), 
June 5, 1968, p. 2. 

14 Selskaia zhizn, Dec. 1, 1966, p. 1; I. Loboda, Ekonomika 
sovetskoi Ukrainy (Kiev), No. 8, 1967, p. 79. Distribution of 
settlements in the Ukraine 1959: Itogi vsesoiuznoi perepisi 
naseleniia 1959 goda, Moscow, Gosstatizdat, Table 9. 

15 [togi vsesoiuznoi . . ., Litovskaia SSR, Moscow, Gosstatiz- 
dat, 1962, Table 9. 

16 Selskaia zhizn, June 15, 1968, p. 2. 

17In Belorussia, for example, the authorities drew up strict 
rules governing private house-building and limiting private 
plots near one-family houses to two-fifths of an acre; any other 
ea a land was to be located outside the village. See 

. Divakov, Selskaia zhizn, June 9, 1968, p. 2. 


Opposing voices counseling moderation also 
found expression, especially in Literaturnaia gazeta, 
which published a series of articles on the subject 
of rural reconstruction in the fall and winter of 
1967-68. 

In one of these articles, the Soviet writer Boris 
Mozhaey directly opposed the consolidation of 
small villages unless it was undertaken at the 
express wish of the rural population itself. He 
urged instead an expansion of the network of 
rural roads, which would be less costly and would 
make a large part of the resettlement program 
unnecessary.*® 

But the radicals continued to press their case. 
In 1968, in a volume of essays by diverse authors, 
the “agrotown” was once again put forward as the 
goal of the future but was defined in such a way 
as to leave open the question of just how “urban” 
it should be (“a complex of beautiful living quar- 
ters possessing architectural significance, with 
abundant green areas and sunlight . . ., the eco- 
nomic and cultural center of an agrarian-industrial 
community” ).”° | 

By the summer of 1968, it was clear that an 
authoritative statement was needed from Moscow, 
but no such statement was forthcoming. To begin 
with, there was no such thing as a central agency 
responsible for coordinating rural construction. 
Nor did any binding statement emerge from a 
“conference-seminar” on rural reconstruction held 
in Minsk in early July, at which three ministers 
presented their views. 


The ‘“‘Conference-Seminar”’ 


S. D. Khitrov, USSR Minister of Rural Con- 
struction, did not go into the complex problems 
of rural reconstruction as a whole, confining himself 
to pointing out the shortages of manpower and 
materials in the construction industry,”° which 
would naturally be aggravated by a more rapid rate 
of rural reconstruction. V. V. Matskevich, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, counseled more openly against 
too precipitous an approach to rural reconstruction, 
stressing that plans for such reconstruction were 


18 Literaturnaia gazeta (Moscow), No. 8, 1968, p. 10. The 
same position was also taken by O. G. Tunkareli, Chairman 
of the Georgian Gosstroi, according to N. Chetunova, Litera- 
turnaia gazeta, No. 34, 1968, p. 10. 

19 Problemy izmeneniia sotsialnoi struktury sovetskovo ob- 
schchestva, Moscow, Nauka, 1968, p. 202. 

20 Stroitelnaia gazeta (Moscow), July 3, 1968, pp. 2-3. 
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contingent upon completing long-range plans for 
agricultural development, including plans for re- 
gional specialization and the economic organiza- 
tion of individual enterprises.”* This implied that 
any rural reconstruction undertaken while the 
long-range plans for agricultural development were 
still in the drafting stage—and they still are— 
might result in major misapplications and losses 
of investment. 

I. T. Novikov, Chairman of Gosstroi, took a more 
radical stand. He proposed an altogether unrealistic 
deadline of 1970-71 for the completion of long- 
range agricultural development plans, voicing the 
conviction that the “successful reconstruction of 
rural localities was dependent on it.” *? Moreover, 
he insisted that all rural reconstruction plans 
must be ready by 1973-75, and that those for com- 
pletely new villages must be drawn up even earlier. 
The radical nature of his position was further 
underscored when he stated: 


If rural people prefer . . . to live in multi-storied build- 
ings . . ., no restrictions should be imposed on anyone 
in such cases. However, everything must be done to 
restrain and even prohibit any autonomous, spontaneous 
construction activity . . . Mistakes committed in past 
years confirm that a mechanical application of urban 
construction to the countryside is not acceptable. This, 
however, does not mean that we have to return to the 
traditional old-style peasant dwelling, with an individual 
residence and private plot nearby, circumscribing the 
whole existence of the peasant family. Unfortunately, in 
several regions, such a tendency exists.2° 


By contrast, in a report on the Minsk discussions, 
the journalist N. Chetunova claimed that many of 
the participants had favored “one-story, one family 
houses with garden plots next to the houses,” while 
others had advocated two-story, two-family houses, 
likewise with adjoining garden plots.** She made 
no mention whatever of any advocates of multi- 
storied dwellings, and it would appear that, apart 
from Novikov, this idea was favored by only a 
small minority at best. Furthermore, Chetunova 
strongly emphasized the disparity between the re- 
quirements of agricultural planning and the short 
construction deadlines demanded by Novikov, 
remarking: 


One would assume that such hasty work could hardly 
ensure a thoroughgoing analysis of all the factors of 
economics, climate, nationality, improved living con- 


21 Selskaia zhizn, July 6, 1968, p. 2. 

22 [bid., July 2, 1968, p. 2. 

23 [bid. 

24 Titeraturnaia gazeta, No. 34, 1968, p. 10. 
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ditions, demography, etc., bearing on the development 
of the respective districts.?° 


A Moderate Solution 


The issue remained unresolved until October 
1968, when the joint Central Committee and Coun- 
cil of Ministers directive referred to at the outset 
finally supplied authoritative guidelines for the 
future development of the countryside. Following 
upon the earlier controversies and the extreme 
demands of Gosstroi chief Novikov, this directive 
must be viewed as a clearcut victory for the advo- 
cates of moderate rural reconstruction: it con- 
tained no rigid prescriptions, left room for contin- 
ued experimentation, avoided the term “urban-type 
settlements,” and set longer time limits than those 
urged by Novikov. 


The directive stipulated that only central villages 
of kolkhozes and sovkhozes whose production spe- 
cialization has already been determined will be 
required to complete their construction plans 
within the next five years. This not only substan- 
tially reduces the number of individual construction 
plans to be completed by 1973, but also takes 
account of the Agriculture Minister’s contention 
that the long-range plans for agriculture—which 
cannot be drawn up from one year to the next— 
should take precedence over construction plans. 
Another modest requirement was that one or two 
modern demonstration villages should be built in 
every oblast or autonomous republic during 1969-75 
so as to provide the experimental basis on which 
the reconstruction of other villages might proceed. 
This, obviously, is a far cry from Novikov’s 1973-75 
deadline for the completion of all construction 
plans. 


The directive also specified that due considera- 
tion should be given to the “varying local condi- 
tions of agricultural production” and “the national 
peculiarities of the population,” as well as to “local 
natural and climatic conditions and the specific 
characteristics of the work and life of the rural 
population.” It further stressed the participation of 
local organizations in the preparation of construc- 
tion plans. These reservations were by no means 
new, but they had often been ignored in the past 
in favor of mechanical prescription by Moscow. The 
directive recommended further that kolkhozes con- 


25 [bid. 


tribute their own cash or credit resources toward 
financing construction, and that they try to attract 
private funds by granting special concessions for 
individual and cooperative housing construction. 
This sort of financing is also hardly novel,?* but 
it had never before been generally and officially 
recommended for the countryside. 

Although the directive did not specify what size 
or type of rural housing should be built, and 
whether or not private plots should be attached. 
the reference to enlisting private funds would sug- 
gest that construction of a large number of one- 
family homes will be permitted, because this is 
the type of house for which private savings can 
most readily be mobilized. Nor could it have been 
mere coincidence that on October 3, the day after 
the directive was published, Selskaia zhizn carried 
a report about a village in the Transcarpathian 
oblast stressing the advantages, in rural areas, of 
modern one-family houses adapted to the tradi- 
tional mode of living. What the journal had in 
mind seemed to resemble for the most part the 
type of dwellings—not overly modern, but with 
adjoining garages—found in many parts of Central 
and Western Europe. The Transcarpathian village 
was lauded in these terms: 


The construction of the village of Sredne-Vodianoe 
shows how the manifold demands of modern life can 
be successfully harmonized with good local traditions 
and the rich heritage of national architecture. That is 
exactly what the directive of the Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers concerning the regulation of 
rural construction seeks to encourage. 


n October 5, the same newspaper told of 
a village which had built one-half of its new houses 
as one-family homes and the other half as two-story 
row houses, all having directly adjoining private 
plots. On October 9, again in Selskaia zhizn, the 
president of the architects’ association of Uzbeki- 
stan gave an account of the fiasco that had resulted 
from earlier planning efforts in the new sovkhoz 
villiages of the recently irrigated Central Asiatic 
wasteland. There, big apartment houses had been 
unimaginatively constructed on the pattern of urban 
dwellings, providing only small garden plots of 
200 square meters each, and the buildings were 
situated in open areas without any shade. “Every- 
thing seemingly had been planned with a view to 


26 See, e.g., Ekonomicheskie zakonomernosti pererastaniia 
sotsializma v kommunizm, Moscow, Nauka, 1967, p. 212. 


making the central villages of sovkhozes the model 
for the transformation of rural life,” said the ar- 
ticle. “And yet they never became such a model.” 
The plans had been later modified, and one-family 
and two-family houses were built with garden plots 
of 800 square meters each. 

However, the press reports that came out in 
the wake of the directive did not present an en- 
tirely uniform picture. For instance, there was a 
report of a Ukrainian village which spoke only of 
the construction of two-story buildings containing 
12-18 dwelling units each.*’ There have also been 
reports of a somewhat more radical kind of plan- 
ning for a typical Central Russian district, envisag- 
ing the consolidation of over 300 existing villages, 
most of them having a population of not more than 
20 to 30, into only 48 villages with a population of 
500 each by 1980. However, these settlements 
would still be relatively small and are to retain 
one-family dwellings, thus preserving their rural 
character.”* 

It would no doubt be erroneous to interpret the 
regime’s unmistakable shift toward a more mod- 
erate line on rural reconstruction as a modifica- 
tion of ideology per se. Still, there has definitely 
been a modification in the long-term concept of 
rural living, for whatever is built now and over the 
next few years along the lines of the directive can- 
not be undone at a moments notice. At a plenary 
session of the USSR Association of Architects in 
mid-October 1968, its secretary, G. M. Orlov, 
declared: 


Our current practical activity is shaping the design and 
appearance of the Communist village of the future. 
The lifespan of modern buildings is a hundred years or 
more. This means that today’s mistakes may cause great 
damage and in some instances may be practically beyond 
repair.” 


That even the latest, more moderate forms of 
rural reconstruction will bring country life closer 
to urban patterns cannot be ruled out, just as vil- 
lages in the highly industrialized countries of Cen- 
trol and Western Europe have acquired a form 
which is fully urban by Soviet standards. But it is 
on the already existing suburban zones of one-fam- 
ily and two-family houses that new Soviet villages 
are now being patterned, and not on the rural prole- 


27 Selskaia zhizn, Oct. 17, 1968, p. 2. 

28 See the full page description of this district planning in 
Selskaia zhizn, Nov. 16, 1968, p. 3. 

29 See the report by P. Vainshtein, Selskaia zhizn, Oct. 24, 
1968, p. 2. 
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tarian concepts that Marx and Lenin had in mind. 
To be sure, small, two story buildings containing a 
dozen or so dwelling units will also play an impor- 
tant role in the new variant of “urbanization.” 


Practical Considerations 


We can be certain that the decisions of the Soviet 
leadership were dictated by practical considera- 
tions. These can be divided into four categories, as 
follows: 

1) The existence of shortages of money, con- 
struction materials, and construction workers is 
one critical factor which is so well documented 
that there is no need to go into detailed discussion 
of it here.*® It may be useful, however, to form 
some idea of the dimensions of the financial require- 
ments which rapid and radical rural reconstruction 
would have entailed. This writer has already pre- 
sented elsewhere an estimate of the amounts which 
would have been involved, calculated on the basis 
of the minimum cost per square meter of living 
space.”* 

Another method of computation yields much 
bigger sums. In the case of two Ukrainian villages, 
the overall costs of reconstruction were recently 
given as 12 million rubles for one and 20 million 
for the other.*? However, villages in the Ukraine 
are generally larger than the overall average for 
the Soviet Union and not all of them are to be 
completely rebuilt. If, making due allowance for 
these factors, we take just 5 million rubles as the 
average cost per village and figure on the recon- 
struction of only the approximately 50,000 central 
villages of kolkhozes and sovkhozes, we arrive at 
an aggregate cost of 250 billion rubles! (Actually, 
the number of the villages to be reconstructed is 
larger: I. T. Novikov estimated it at 110,000,** in- 
cluding secondary villages of smaller size.) H, 
instead, we base our computation on the estimated 
cost of reconstructing the Furmanovsky oblast of 
Ivanovo, we arrive at a smaller but still huge sum 
in state allocations alone.** In either case, even 


30 Compare the aforementioned speech by S. D. Khitrov; 
N. Verkhovsky, Novyi mir (Moscow), No. 7, 1968, pp. 251 f; 
and G. Radov, Literaturnaia gazeta, No. 41, 1968, p. 1. 

31 Sowjetstudien, No. 24, 1968, p. 29. 

32 Selskaia zhizn, Sept. 7, 1968, p. 4, and Oct. 17, 1968, p. 2. 

33 [bid., July 2, 1968, p. 2. 

3450 million rubles in the socialized sector, Selskaia zhizn, 
Nov. 16, 1968, p. 3. Multiplied by the total number of about 
3,000 districts in the USSR, this would amount to 150 billion 


rubles. 
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if the kolkhozes and their individual members were 
to supply one-half of the required total funds—a 
very optimistic assumption—the extra burden on 
the national budget would still exceed the total 
budget for 1967. 


2) Both the organization of individual agricul- 
tural units (kolkhozes and sovkhozes) and produc- 
tion planning would have been seriously disrupted 
by a radical and rapid program of rural reconstruc- 
tion. The number of villages in 1959, exclusive of 
non-agricultural settlements and settlements with 
less than eleven inhabitants, was about 350,000.*° 
If these were to be consolidated into only 110,000 
expanded villages, each kolkhoz or sovkhoz would, 
on average, contain only two villages instead of 
seven as at present. (The kolkhozes comprise an 
average productive area of about 7,410 acres, and 
the sovkhozes, about 19,760 acres. If one includes 
woodlands and other areas, they are, of course, 
much larger.) Such consolidation would therefore 
ereatly extend the distance between home and 
place of work and would thus require the rapid 
construction of a comprehensive network of roads 
within the operating areas. But since this work has 
hardly begun in the Soviet Union, the cost of pre- 
cipitous resettlement would be a reduction in 
operational efficiency, since the time lost in trans- 
porting workers to and from the fields would only 
aggravate the shortage of agricultural manpower 
in large parts of the country. By the same token, 
rural transport equipment and facilities, which are 
inadequate even for present purposes, would have 
to be multiplied several times over. There is also 
reason to fear that the elimination of some 240,000 
small and medium-sized villages would result in 
some reduction in the area of land under cultivation. 

Obviously, so drastic a change in the structure 
of rural settlements would have to be brought into 
line with plans for long-range agricultural develop- 
ment. But even assuming that detailed plans for 
such development could be successfully completed 
within the next few years, they would surely have 
to be adjusted to meet new and changing realities, 
and such modifications could in turn upset some of 
the plans for rural reconstruction and render the 
investments connected with them useless. The more 
rapid and drastic the rural reconstruction, the 
greater the chances that this might occur. 

3) Internal migration and_ rural population 
shifts are another important factor which is vir- 


35 [togi vsesoiuznoi perepisi . 
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tually unpredictable. Serious Soviet research in this 
area has been in progress for less than ten years, 
and those involved are as yet unable to make ac- 
curate prognoses about these processes. If the re- 
treat from the countryside in the areas north of the 
black-earth zone or in the Virgin Lands, for ex- 
ample, continues despite all official countermeas- 
ures, a large number of reconstruction plans will 
be invalidated. Instead of the projected large and 
urbanized central villages, there could eventually 
be “tiny and very sparsely scattered, though well- 
equipped settlements.” °° On the other hand, the 
rapid growth of the rural population in the south 
of Russia and the Asian republics could also in- 
validate reconstruction plans. 

4) Drastic rural reconstruction would almost 
certainly have met with a negative response on the 
part of the population affected and would thereby 
have hurt production. Even the more moderate 
plans for rural reconstruction and_ resettlement 
show a distinct tendency to restrict private agricul- 
tural operations, or at least to render such opera- 
tions more difficult by reason of the fact that pri- 
vate plots will no longer be directly adjacent to 
peasant dwellings but will be situated outside the 
villages. That the great majority of the rural popu- 
lation is opposed to such restrictions and encum- 
brances on private cultivation goes almost without 
saying. Furthermore, the probable drop in private 
agricultural production that would result would 
have undesirable consequences not only for the 
diet of the rural population but also for the supply 
of the “free” urban kolkhoz markets, which are still 
indispensable sources of food for the general pub- 
lic. On this score, the lesson of the Khrushchev 
era, during which severe restrictions were im- 
posed on kolkhoz markets, is still fresh in Soviet 
memories.** 

Because of these and other disadvantages in liv- 
ing and working conditions which would be caused 
by radical rural resettlement, it is also quite possi- 
ble that the end result might be an acceleration 
of the exodus from the countryside which has been 
gathering momentum since 1959. Family men and 
women, in particular, will dislike the idea of spend- 
ing long periods of the summer in remote fields, 
where they would have to live in “field camps in 
the form of well-equipped hostels” ** because it 


36 N. Verkhovsky, Novyi mir, No. 7, 1968, p. 209. 

87 See Problems of Communism, January-February 1968, pp. 
22-30. 

88 Ekongmika selskovo khoziaistva (Moscow), No. 11, 1967, 
p. 14. 
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BUILDING UP THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Peasant construction workers stand idle, while 
building directors watch the “Production Sched- 
ule” blow away. Caption: “Bricks not yet de- 
livered.” 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 7, March 1966. 


would take too long to transport them to and from 
their central villages. And even where field workers 
could be transported on a daily basis, they would 
be penalized by reason of the fact that the Soviet 
wage system does not take travel time into account. 
This was pointed out prior to the 1966-67 wave of 
propaganda in favor of resettlement by two Soviet 
authors, who observed: 


. . . the population of these hamlets sometimes resists 
resettlement in large villages at all costs, because this 
automatically involves a big increase in working time by 
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lengthening the distance between home and place of 
work.°9 


Clearly, at a time when the goals of the current 
agricultural five-year plan can be achieved only 
with great effort, if at all, the Soviet leadership 
can scarcely afford to provoke a sharply negative 
reaction on the part of the agricultural labor force. 


Future Prospects 


All these factors which influenced the October 
1968 directive indicate that rural resettlement will 
be carried out only on a limited scale, at least for 
the present. There is no doubt that resettlement 
makes sense under certain conditions; for example, 
in depopulated or arid areas. In general, however, 
the development of an extensive year-round road 
system would do more to raise living standards in 
the villages. It would have the advantage not only 
of increasing the welfare of the rural population 
but also of providing an impetus to agriculture 
itself. 

Unless there is a sudden new shift in the political 
line in the near future, it would appear that the 
sheer weight of social and economic circumstances 
will continue to prevent the introduction of the 
agrogorod in the old Khrushchevian sense. Rather, 
rural reconstruction will probably be pushed on a 
selective and localized basis, with regional varia- 
tions of intensity. Accordingly, any large apartment 
developments in rural centers are likely to be pre- 
dominantly inhabited by so-called specialists—man- 
agers, office workers, teachers, medical personnel, 
drivers, and so on. Actually, some of these people 


39 M. Tikhomirov and I. Chernov, Ekonomika selskovo kho- 
ziaistva, No. 1, 1966. p. 105. 
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no longer care to have private agricultural plots 
and livestock holdings, wanting at most perhaps 
small fruit and flower gardens. In many cases, 
young people who have completed their regular 
education, and perhaps even had specialized train- 
ing, will probably move away of their own accord 
from the gradually dying peripheral villages and 
gravitate to the central villages—a movement that 
can already be observed in many areas. Another 
element to be considered is that non-agricultural 
operations and occupations are gaining importance 
in the villages, just as the non-agricultural popula- 
tion constitutes a relatively increasing segment of 
the decreasing rural population.*° 

The Soviet state and party will encourage and 
hasten such processes, partly by mild pressure but 
probably without trying to impose forcible and 
precipitous changes. The previously mentioned 
plenary session of the Soviet Architects’ Associa- 
tion reached the following unanimous conclusion as 
to the future of rural construction: “Public services 
and the cultural and general conditions of living 
should be of the urban type. But they should be 
complemented by the advantages of village life!” *’ 

It must be borne in mind here that for the great 
bulk of the Soviet rural population, private agri- 
cultural production is one of the “advantages of 
village life.” Their attitude might be defined as 
follows: “Modernization, yes—proletarianization, 
no.” Apparently the Soviet state and party are 
prepared to take account of this attitude, perhaps 
because they do not want to create an added source 
of popular unrest at a time when they are already 
confronted by various urgent problems, both do- 
mestic and international. 


40 See N. Verkhovsky, op. cit., pp. 209, 212, and K.-E. Wade- 
kin, Osteuropa-Wirtschaft (Stuttgart), No. 1, 1968, pp. 1-25. 
41 P, Vainshtein, Selskaia zhizn, Oct. 24, 1968, p. 2. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mao, Marx, and the 


Future 


By Lloyd Eastman 


arxists have never been lavish in de- 

scribing the features of the ultimate Communist 
society. For one thing, they have felt that to do so 
in great detail would not be in keeping with the 
“scientific” character of their ideology. For another, 
they have always been relatively preoccupied with 
more immediate and pressing considerations— 
philosophical problems (such as a “correct” analy- 
sis of the enemy, be it “capitalism” or “imperial- 
ism”) as well as strategic concerns (such as the 
seizure or maintenance of power). But since the 
attainment of a perfect society is central to the 
Marxist Weltanschauung, they have never been able 
to refrain entirely from speculating about its nature. 
The compulsion to describe the realm of the 
future, however sketchily, has been as strong in 
Marx’s leading disciples as it was in the master 
himself. And if, for example, Lenin and Trotsky 
disagreed with each other—and differed even 
from Marx—on many questions, the visions of Com- 
munist society held by all three men were essen- 
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Society 


tially alike, for their ideas derived from similar 
cultural backgrounds and similar revolutionary 
goals. Not so, the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. A com- 
parison of Mao’s vision of the future society with 
that of Marx clearly reveals significant differ- 
ences. Whereas Marx, for instance, believed in 
the ultimate perfectibility of human nature, Mao 
does not. And whereas Marx envisioned the dis- 
appearance of political authority in Communist 
society, Mao believes that the need for a domi- 
nant political leadership is inexorable in human 
society, whatever the degree of its advancement. 
The purpose of this paper is to describe the views 
of Marx and Mao regarding human nature and 
authority in a Communist society, and to demon- 
strate that their disparate nature derives precisely 
from the differences between the backgrounds 
of the two men and the goals they set out to attain. 

Karl Marx’s initial and abiding preoccupation 
was the improvement of the human condition. He 
decried the degradation and dehumanization of 
mankind—he called it the “alienation” of man— 
that had been wrought by human greed and by 
man’s exploitation of man in capitalist society. 
Man seemed to have become something less than 
human; he was a mere commodity as a result 
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of being forced to sell himself and his labor simply 
to keep alive. 

But Marx possessed an apocalyptic vision of the 
future. He believed that capitalism was destroying 
itself, and that out of its ashes there would emerge 
a society in which man would realize the truly 
human qualities of his being. “Communism,” he 
wrote, is the positive abolition of private property, 
of human self-alienation, and thus the real appro- 
priation of human nature through and for man. 
It is, therefore, the return of man himself as a 
social, i.e., really human, being, a complete and 
conscious return which assimilates all the wealth of 
previous development... . It is the definitive resolu- 
tion of the antagonism between man and nature, 
and between man and man. It is the true solution of 
the conflict between existence and essence, between 
objectification and self-affirmation, between free- 
dom and necessity, between individual and spe- 
cies.” In short, man in Communist society would 
be a perfect human being, wholly rational and 
free, whose individual conduct would harmonize 
completely with the needs of society at large. 

An important corollary of Marx’s belief that 
human nature was perfectible was his view that 
political leadership, in the sense of coercive exter- 
nal control over man’s conduct, would be unneces- 
sary in the future Communist society. This is not to 
say that Marx was an anarchist. On the contrary, 
he anticipated that some form of authority and 
leadership would be necessary, but it would be a 
completely different kind of authority and leader- 
ship from that known in pre-Communist society. 
Friedrich Engels, in a work written in close associa- 
tion with Marx, stated that “in time to come there 
will no longer be any professional porters or 
architects, and .. . the man who for half.an hour 
gives instructions as an architect will push a 
barrow for a period, until his activity as an archi- 
tect is once again required.” ” 

And even when one would act in a subordinate 
role, submission to authority would be absolutely 
voluntary. The worker in a factory would be like 
a member of an amateur orchestral group who, in 


1 T. B. Bottomore, ed. & trans., Karl Marx: Early Writings, 


London, C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 1963, p. 155 (Marx’s italics). 


On Marx’s concern about human alienation, see Robert 
Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx, Cambridge, 
England, Cambridge University Press, 1961, passim; Erich 
Fromm, Marx’s Concept of Man, New York, Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co., 1961, pp. 43-58; and Eduard Heimann, Reason 
and Faith in Modern Society: Liberalism, Marxism, and 
Democracy, Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan University Press, 
1961, pp. 125-29. 
2 Anti-Diihring, quoted in Tucker, op. cit., p. 198. 
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the joy of performing, voluntarily responds to the 
commands of the director. Thus, leadership and 
authority in Communist society would be of an 
entirely new kind. For, as Robert Tucker has ob- 
served, ‘this society without social structure is not 
a social order in any meaningful sense of that term. 
Speaking in the younger Marx’s vein, it is an un- 
society.” * In like manner, authority in Marx’s ver- 
sion of Communist society might be termed “un- 
authority.” 

The chiliastic features of this vision of Commu- 
nist society reflect both Marx’s background in 
Western philosophy and his concern for the plight 
of man during the industrial transformation of 
European society. He insisted that his conclusions 
were derived from an empirical analysis of his- 
tory,’ but in his vision of man’s salvation from the 
evils of capitalism, one sees the leap of faith of a 
religious prophet rather than the objective conclu- 
sions of a social scientist. Indeed, the similarity of 
this vision to the Judeo-Christian concept of para- 
dise has caused Robert Tucker to describe Marx’s 
solution of the problem of human alienation as “a 
metamorphosis of the theological notion of salva- 
tion of the soul.” ° 

The progressive “deradicalization” of the Com- 
munist movement in Soviet Russia has not been 
accompanied by a concomitant dilution of Marx’s 
vision of the ultimate society.® This point must be 
emphasized, because the contention of this article 
is that the Maoist image of Communist society is 
more a product of uniquely Chinese influences than 
of evolutionary developments within the Soviet 
ideology. 

Hardheaded and practical, Lenin generally 
shunned speculation regarding the nature of the 
Communist utopia even more than had Marx. Ex- 
plicitly protesting that he was not a utopian, he 
declared that there would indeed be idlers and 
swindlers, at least for a time, after the overthrow 
of capitalism. Yet his utopianism was nonetheless 
real. Ultimately, he declared, there would emerge 
a new kind of man—“not the present ordinary run 


3 Tucker, op. cit., p. 201. On Marx’s view of authority, see 
also Theodore Denno, The Communist Millennium: The Soviet 
View, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1964, pp. 27-28. 

4 Bottomore, op. cit., p. 63. 

5 Tucker, op. cit., p. 151. The messianic quality of Marx’s 
thought has also been noted in Heimann, op. cit., pp. 157-58; 
Fromm, op. cit., pp. 64-68; and Karl Lowith, .Meaning in 
History: The Theological Implications of the Philosophy of 
History, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. 41-45. 

6 Robert C. Tucker, “The Deradicalization of Marxist 
Movements,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 61, 
No. 2 (June 1967), p. 355. 


of people”’—for whom “the necessity of observing 
the simple, fundamental rules of human intercourse 
will very soon become a habit.” Political controls 
and social stratification would then disappear, and 
all members of this perfected humanity would par- 
ticipate equally in the administration of their so- 
ciety." 

Even as recently as 1961, in the “New Program 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” the 
chiliastic features of the future society were spelled 
out in perhaps unprecedentedly graphic detail. The 
New Program speaks of “a new man who will har- 
moniously combine spiritual wealth, moral purity 
and a perfect physique.” The rule of man by man 
is also expected to disappear. As the New Program 
predicts, “the bodies in charge of planning, ac- 
counting, economic management and cultural ad- 
vancement — now government bodies — will lose 
their political character and will become organs of 
public self-government. Communist society will be 
a highly organized community of workingmen. Uni- 
versally recognized rules of Communist conduct 
will be established whose observance will become 
an organic need and habit with’ everyone.” ® 


ao Tse-tung’s conception of the future 
Communist society shares many of the features of 
the Marxist vision. If Mao has his way, China will 
become a socialist society in which all instruments 
of class struggle will be abolished. “Classes, state 
power and political parties,” he has declared, “will 
die out very naturally, and mankind will enter the 
realm of Great Harmony.” ° The Communist society 
will also be one of great material abundance, pri- 
vate possessions will disappear, and distribution of 
goods will be according to the classic formula, 
“from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need.” *° 
It is, however, the differences that concern us 
here. Mao does not foresee (as did Marx) “the 


7 V. I. Lenin, “State and Revolution,” in Selected Works, 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1952, Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 300-06. (All italics are Lenin’s.) 

8 For the New Program of the CPSU, see Arthur P.Mendel, 
ed., Essential Works of Marxism, New York, Bantam Books, 
1961, pp. 468, 458. 

® “On People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” in Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. IV, Peking, Foreign Languages Press 
1961, p. 412. 

10 Wu Jiang, “Un partisan de la théorie de la révolution 
permanente doit nécessairement étre un matérialiste dialectique 
conséquent,” in Stuart R. Schram, Documents sur la théorie 
de la “révolution permanente” en Chine: idéologie dialectique 
et dialectique du réal, Paris, Mouton & Cie, 1963, pp. 25-26. 


definitive resolution of antagonisms between man 
and man,” or (as does the current Soviet leader- 
ship) that “universally recognized rules of Com- 
munist conduct will be established whose observ- 
ance will become an organic need and habit with 
everyone.” Rather, he anticipates that there will 
still be anti-social behavior and contradictions— 
i.e., conflicts and differences of opinion—among the 
people even in Communist society. One of the most 
explicit statements of this view was set forth edi- 
torially in Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily) as 
follows: 


It is obviously incorrect to maintain, as some people do, 
that the contradiction between idealism and material- 
ism can be eliminated in a socialist or Communist 
society. . . . Since man lives in society, he reflects, in 
different circumstances and to varying degrees, the 
contradictions existing in each form of society. There- 
fore, not everybody will be perfect, even when a 
Communist society is established. By then there will 
still be contradictions among people, and there will still 
be good people and bad, people whose thinking is 
relatively correct and others whose thinking is relatively 
incorrect. Hence there will still be struggle between 
people, though its nature and form will be different 
from those in class societies.1 


In 1959, the CCP Central Committee echoed the 
above view and further implied its rejection of the 
notion that mankind is capable of complete ration- 
ality. Under communism, the Central Committee’s 
resolution read, there will be “contradictions (with- 
out class imprints) among the people (including 
contradictions between the advanced and backward, 
between truth and error, between subjectivity and 
objectivity ).” ’* As recently as May 1967, after the 
start of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
the Maoist rejection of the paradisiacal vision of 
Communist society was reiterated in a diatribe 
against China’s discredited head of state, Liu Shao- 
chi. Liu was quoted as having written that in 
Communist society “there will be no darkness, ig- 
norance and backwardness, and so on. In such a 
society all humanity will consist of unselfish, intelli- 
gent, highly cultured and skilled Communists; mu- 
tual assistance and affection will prevail among 


11 Jen-min Jih-pao editorial, “On the Historical Experience 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” reproduced in Com- 
munist China, 1955-1959: Policy Documents with Analysis, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1962, p. 148. 
Stuart R. Schram sees no reason to doubt that this editorial 
“reflects Mao’s viewpoint” (see his The Political Thought of 
Mao Tse-tung, New York and London, F. A. Praeger, 1963, 
Drzoo. 

12“Resolution of the CCP Central Committee on the 
Establishment of People’s Communes in Rural Areas,” in 
Extracts from China Mainland Magazines (Hong Kong, U.S. 
Consulate General), No. 169, p. 24. 
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men, and there will be no such irrationalities as 
mutual suspicion and deception. . . . It will of 
course be the best, most beautiful, and most ad- 
vanced society in human history.” 

The Maoists contemptuously dismissed this de- 
scription of communism. “In the opinion of [Liu 
Shao-ch’i],” asserted the editors of Hung Chi (Red 
Flag) and Jen-min Jih-pao, “Communist society is 
a bed of roses, without darkness or contradiction; 
all is well, without the existence of opposites. ... 
What [Liu Shao-ch’i] is doing here is preaching 
metaphysics. . . .”?* Indeed, the Maoists, in con- 
tradistinction to Liu, anticipate that communism 
will be fraught with “conflicts which could not pos- 
sibly be foreseen.” 

None of the above quotations, so far as we know, 
were authored by Mao himself, but there can be 
little doubt that they reflect his personal views. In 
“On Contradiction,” his most important philosphi- 
cal statement, he asserted repeatedly that contra- 
dictions are inevitable in all processes, including 
relations between man and man. For example: 


The question is one of different kinds of contradiction, 
not of the presence or absence of contradiction. Contra- 
diction is universal and absolute, it is present in the 
process of development of all things and permeates 
every process from beginning to end. . . . Every form 
of society, every form of ideology, has its own particular 
contradiction and particular essence.) 


Soviet ideologues view these Chinese assertions 
that contradictions will continue to exist in a 
socialist—and even a Communist—society as a 
reprehensible distortion of Marxist dogma. It is 
true that Lenin, and Stalin after him, modified 


13 See English translation of this joint editorial in Peking 
Review, May 12, 1967, p. 9. 

14 This is a paraphrase of a statement made in November 
1966 by Ch’en Po-ta, an intimate of Mao and head of the 
Cultural Revolution Group under the CCP Central Committee 
(see S. J. Noumoff, “Yang Hsien-chen and the Unity of Op- 
posites: A Doctrinal Dilemma,” paper presented at the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies meeting in Chicago, 1967, p. 10). I am 
deeply grateful to Prof. Noumoff for permitting me to use 
his stimulating paper, which provides further documentation 
Buea point. See also Wu Jiang, in Schram, Documents . . ., 
p. 22. 

15 Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. I, Peking, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1965, pp. 318, 320. Mao once indicated a 
contrary view when he stated that the contradiction between 
materialism and idealism—probably a principal contradic- 
tion in his view—would cease after the consolidation of Com- 
munist society (“Dialectial Materialism,” in Schram, The 
Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, pp. 121, 122). As seen in 
the quotations above, however, Maoists do not now anticipate 
the disappearance of this contradiction. It is significant that 
the article containing the contrary statement cited by Schram 
has not been included in Mao’s Selected Works and is no 
longer even referred to by Chinese ideologues (see Vsevolod 
Holubnychy, “Mao Tse-tung’s Materialistic Dialectics,’ The 
China Quarterly [London] July-September, 1964. p. 10). 
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Marx by declaring that contradictions between pro- 
ductive forces and relations of production would 
persist in a socialist society.** But the Soviet leaders 
have been profoundly embarrassed by the Chinese 
insistence that these contradictions are reflected in 
human relations. They have barred some of. the 
most important Chinese pronouncements on con- 
tradictions from the Soviet press.’ And when 
Khrushchev was asked about Mao’s statement that 
“the existence of contradictions between the indi- 
vidual and the collective in a socialist society is 
nothing strange,” he replied: “We believe that we 
have no contradictions of that nature.” ** 

The Maoist conviction that human nature will 
not become perfect in Communist society, and that 
there will still be anti-social behavior, has also 
caused the Chinese Communists to reject Marx’s 
concept of authority in the future society. Whereas 
Marx and his Russian followers anticipated that 
social organization would be maintained through 
the self-governance of free and totally rational men, 
the Chinese intimate that a politically dominant 
eroup will continue to provide guidance and con- 
trol over the masses. In 1959, for example, the 
authoritative CCP theoretical organ, Hung Chi, 
stated that leadership “is a universal law of social 
life within the easy comprehension of all.” ** Mao 
himself affirmed that “within the ranks of the peo- 
ple, we cannot do without freedom, nor can we 
do without discipline; we cannot do without democ- 
racy, nor can we do without centralism.” *° Lu 
Ting-yi, long one of Mao’s leading ideological 
spokesmen (though now purged), echoed Mao in 
asserting that “without centralism, just as without 
democracy, it is unthinkable for human society to 
exist.” 7 

It is clear from such statements about the per- 
manent necessity for “centralism”—for which one 
may read “leadership”—that the Chinese concept 
of authority in future Communist society does not 


16 Arthur A. Cohen, The Communism of Mao Tse-tung, 
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“Face the Nation”, June 2, 1957, quoted in Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar, The Hundred Flowers Campaign and the Chinese 
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19 Quoted in John Wilson Lewis, Leadership in Communist 
China, Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1963, p. 264. 

20 “On the Correct Handling of Contradictions among the 
People,” in Communist China, 1955-1959, p. 278. 
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at all correspond to the kind of “un-authority” 
implied by Marx. John W. Lewis, a careful student 
of Chinese government, also has noted the per- 
sistence of real authority in the Maoist version of 
Communist society. “From current Communist revy- 
elations on utopia,” Lewis wrote, “it is difficult to 
differentiate the Communist society from what 
exists currently. ... Not only will people struggle 
and work hard under communism, but they will 
also have leaders despite the scheduled disappear- 
ance of the party organization.” ~* 


e enter upon very uncertain terrain when 
we attempt to explain why Mao’s vision of Com- 
munist society differs from that of Marx and the 
Russian Marxists. Stuart Schram, in his excellent 
study on the doctrine of “permanent revolution” 
in China, has suggested that the Maoist stress upon 
the persistence of contradictions in socialist and 
Communist society is a response to political and 
social realities during the transitional stage of 
socialism. China’s present relations with foreign 
powers remain fraught with tensions; there are 
still stark contrasts between the modernized indus- 
trial sector and the traditional agricultural sector 
of the economy; and there is a bitter and con- 
tinuing struggle against the traditional culture and 
pre-socialist modes of thought.”* 

These profound conflicts in China’s domestic and 
international life, together with the leadership’s 
determination to maintain revolutionary élan 
among its followers, have doubtless influenced 
Mao’s thinking regarding contradictions. Yet, 
Schram’s analysis does not explain why the Maoist 
ideologues have rejected Marx’s assumptions about 
the perfectibility of human conduct, or why they 
envision the continuation of a politically dominant 
group even after the higher phase of Communist 
society has been attained. Such alterations in the 
Communist vision would seem wholly gratuitous if 
Mao were merely seeking a solution to problems 
relating to the pre-Communist stage of socialism. 

The author’s tentative explanation for this is 
based, in the first place, on the hypothesis that Mao 


22 Ibid., pp. 262, 263-64. Lewis’ study provides a good 
discussion (pp. 262-64) of the Chinese vision of Communist 
society. For a different aspect of this vision, see Benjamin 
Schwartz, “Modernization and the Maoist Vision—Some Re- 
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23 Schram, Documents sur la théorie de la “révolution 
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has not concerned himself with the problem of 
man’s realization of his true humanity—as did 
Marx. China’s is a group-oriented culture. In con- 
trast to thinking in the West, where individualism 
has been a vaunted ideal, Chinese social thought 
has been overwhelmingly preoccupied with the 
group and the individual’s relationship to the 
group. As Richard Solomon has stated in a superb 
study of Chinese social and political orientations, 
there is “no indication [from individual interviews] 
that Chinese find personal independence and self- 
realization to be goals worth striving for; indeed, 
consistently there is expressed an attitude observed 
by other students of China as well, that ‘the life of 
a single individual is an incomplete life.’ ” *4 

As a consequence of the general Chinese accept- 
ance of the individual’s subordination to the group, 
it was quite natural that Marx’s writings about the 
alienation of man should not have struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in Mao’s thinking. In fact, the Chinese 
Communists have dismissed those writings as the 
product of an immature mind still under the influ- 
ence of “mechanical materialism and utopian so- 
cialism.” *’ And they assert that.those who persist 
in following the writings of the youthful Marx are 
actually counterrevolutionaries. “In their view,” 
Chou Yang wrote, “to eliminate the ‘alienation of 
man, it is necessary to destroy the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the socialist system. In advocat- 
ing the return of man to himself, they are actually 
advocating absolute individual freedom and asking 
the people who live under socialism to return to 
the human nature of bourgeois individualism and 
to restore the capitalism by which it is fostered.” *° 

Mao has not written about the prospect of man’s 
self-fulfillment because his primary and continuing 
preoccupation has been the Chinese nation. His 
writings are replete with statements attesting to 
his objectives of erasing China’s national humilia- 
tions and establishing China in a position of honor 
and security among the nations of the world. China, 
he writes, “will never again be an insulted nation”; 
“our national defense will be consolidated and no 
imperialist will be allowed to invade our territory 


24 Richard H. Solomon, “Mao’s Effort to Reintegrate the 
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again”; “China’s situation as a poor country denied 
its rights in international affairs will also be 
changed—a poor country will be changed into a 
rich country, a country denied its rights into a 
country enjoying its rights—a transformation of 
things into their opposites.” *’ On the other hand, 
he has said little about what socialism will do for 
the Chinese people other than to indicate that 
they will enjoy prosperity and boast a “high cul- 
ture.” The inner transformation that might be ef- 
fected in the Chinese man by these material 
changes in society has apparently interested Mao 
little or not at all. 

A second possible explanation for the difference 
between the Marxist and Maoist visions of Com- 
munist society may lie in the fact that Mao’s 
thought bears the imprint of traditional Chinese 
utopianism, much as Marx’s vision was influenced 
by Judeo-Christian millenarianism. Mao matured 
and got his education at a time when traditional 
modes of thought were still pervasive, and even 
dominant, in Chinese society. And numerous schol- 
ars have noted how both the form and substance 
of Mao’s thought, in other respects, reflected his 
cultural background. In any case, the similarities 
between Mao’s utopian vision and that of the Con- 
fucians is striking. 

Confucius, for example, rejected the possibili- 
ty that the mass of common people were capable of 
enlightenment: “The people can be made to follow 
a path of action, but they may not be made to 
understand it.” 2° Hsun-tzu was even more explicit 
in rejecting the notion of the universal perfectibil- 
ity of men: 


Everyone is capable of [becoming a sage], but not 
everyone can be made to do so. . . . Hence, it is correct 
to say that the man in the street is capable of becoming 
a Yii [a sage emperor], but it is not necessarily correct 
to say that he will in fact find it possible to do so.*° 


In other words, sagehood might be attained by mor- 
tal man, but only by a very few—a Duke of Chou 
or a Confucius (or perhaps a Mao Tse-tung?). 
As a consequence of this denial of universal hu- 
man perfectibility in the traditional culture, the 
Chinese ideal of the good society has been, as 


27 Schram, The Political Thought of Mao Tse-tung, p. 110; 
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Derk Bodde has aptly put it, an “ordered inequali- 
ty.” °° Most Chinese have tended to accept as 
natural and good that in the ideal society a poli- 
tical-moral elite would provide guidance and good 
example to the ethically imperfect commoners.” If 
Mao was indeed influenced by this traditional utopi- 
anism, it is probable that he found the Marxian 
vision of a virtually authority-less society either 
incomprehensible or implausible. 

But Mao is not simply a latter-day Confucian. 
His belief in progress is non-Confucian, and his 
extraordinary stress upon contradictions and un- 
ending struggle violates traditional ideals of social 
harmony.” The Maoists also utterly reject the 
Confucian view that intellectuals are properly and 
inevitably distinct from manual laborers. “Our ulti- 
mate goal,” they assert, “is to eliminate the differ- 
ences between mental and physical labor.” ** In 
pursuance of this non-Confucian goal, the Chinese 
Communist regime has implemented the so-called 
hsia-fang policy, whereby cadres and intellectuals 
are required to work periodically in the fields and 
factories so that they will become “working-class 
intellectuals.” 

This Maoist determination to proletarianize those 
who work primarily with their minds might appear 
to confute our contention that Mao rejects notions 
of absolute egalitarianism. In fact, however, the 
hsia-fang policy stems primarily from the convic- 
tion that leadership is effective only when the lead- 
ers “maintain constant and close ties with the 
masses.” ** It does not imply the obliteration of a 
dominant political elite, but merely indicates that 
the principles of leadership guiding that elite in 
a Communist society will be fundamentally differ- 
ent from those in traditional China. 
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Reviewed by Edward J. Brown 


THE LITERARY SCHOLAR’S besetting hazard— 
the pons asinorum of his trade—is the problem of 
the relationship of literature to “society.” When 
Lenin offered his followers the dictum that “man 
cannot live in a society and be free of it,” he placed 
in their hands a dangerous truism which—if taken 
seriously—obscures real issues and certainly im- 
pedes the study of literature. It is true that novels, 
poems, and stories are social products; it is also 
true that the poems of a Maiakovsky or the paint- 
ings of a Malevich are important facts of cultura! 
history which cannot be fully understood except in 
the light of the milieu and the historical moment 
of their creation. But in the search for this kind of 
historical evidence, the critic has too often been 
deflected from the proper object of inquiry—the 
literary or artistic work itself. 

The Russian Formalists, such as Viktor Shklov- 
sky, Boris Eikhenbaum and Roman Yakobson, were 
aware of this danger; they rejected historical, soci- 
ological, and biographical approaches to criticism 
and devised methods of analyzing literature in 
terms of language and literary techniques. Yet in 
this effort they, too, were often led astray from the 
objective, tending to substitute the study of linguis- 
tics for the study of literature. The modern relatives 
of the Formalists—the “new” critics of whatever 
persuasion—have also attempted to concentrate 


exclusive attention on the literary artifact; but in 
their case the tendency has been to substitute not, 
of course, biography, or history, or politics, or lin- 
guistics, but something infinitely narrower—them- 
selves. The structure of meanings, the complex of 
symbols, the pattern of resonance, the nexus of 
literary or mythic associations which the critic finds 
in a work all too often represent a purely subjec- 
tive system which he has imposed upon it. When 
he thinks he has found a symbol, our pure critic of 
literature, in Nabokov’s admirable phrase, is fre- 
quently describing his own thumbprint. 


THE THREE WORKS under discussion share in 
common an implicit concern with this problem of 
literature’s relationship to its environment, al- 
though they differ drastically in style, approach, 
and subject matter. The first is a new edition of 
Pavel Annenkov’s classic work, An Extraordinary 
Decade (1880), which has served for some ninety 
years as a primary source on the intellectual life 
of the exhilarating 1840’s and as background read- 
ing for the study of 19th-century Russian literature. 
Annenkov—himself a literary critic—was an inti- 
mate of the famed critic Belinsky and a correspond- 
ent and friend of other literary notables of the 
1840’s. His extraordinary volume is a vivid account 
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of the personalities and issues that were then at 
the center of intellectual life. Along with Hertzen’s 
My Life and Thoughts, Annenkoy’s reminiscences 
are the principal source of historical images that 
we still retain: the intense and zealous personality 
of Belinsky; the civilized, immensely informed 
Granovsky; that glittering host to the intellectual 
elite of his day, Hertzen; the personalite violente, 
Bakunin; and many others 

Among Annenkov’s closest companions were men 
who had belonged to the Stankevich Circle in the 
1930’s, a group at Moscow University whose main 
interest had been German idealistic philosophy and 
romantic literature. Both the volume under review 
and another of Annenkov’s works, The Biography 
and Correspondence of Stankevich (1858), are rich 
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in material on this earlier period, and it is as a 
memoirist of both decades that Annenkov has made 
his great contribution. 

Annenkov seems to have been formed by nature 
as a reporter of the intellectual concerns of other 
men. He could brilliantly sum up the essence of 
an argument, and he reacted with the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur to the philosophies of his day. 
Having no strong intellectual bias of his own, he 
was able to turn from one to another of his con- 
temporaries with unstinted and at times indiscrim- 
inate admiration. He was possessed of a consum- 
mate skill in the artist’s task of constructing 
dramatic scenes in which the real personages of 
history play out significant moments with eloquent 
speech and gesture. He was, perhaps, at his best in 
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brilliant accounts of important moments in the life 
of Belinsky: his quarrel with Hertzen, his early fas- 
cination and final disgust with Gogol, the three 
mornings in Salzbrunn when he composed his fam- 
ous “letter” to Gogol. The critic at work is nicely 
framed in his littered quarters moving from his 
high desk to his sofa and back again. 

Contributing almost nothing of his own to the 
intellectual ferment of the 1840’s, Annenkov viewed 
it all with the eye of an artist and fashioned a 
work in which Dichtung and Wahrheit are inti- 
mately mingled. When one applies to his creation 
the test of evidence, however, it often turns out 
that the fabric is full of flaws. An example in point 
is his account of the dispute among the Westerniz- 
ers over the question of the value of folk culture. 
With remarkable lucidity—considering that he 
wrote a number of years after the event—he re- 
counted the details of a peripatetic debate which 
was carried on in the summer of 1845 in the fields 
of Sokolovo, where the participants discussed 
at length and in depth the importance of the “peo- 
ple” as a cultural force. Yet in describing this 
debate as a kind of turning point, a “first major 
manifestation of an idea . . . concerning the neces- 
sity of a more reasonable attitude toward the 
simple people than was current ‘in literature and 
in certain strata of the class of thinking people,” 
Annenkov overlooked or else grossly underesti- 
mated the importance of much earlier statements 
on the subject by both Belinsky and Stankevich. A 
careful historical criticism of Annenkov’s work is 
surely needed, and until it is undertaken there will 
always be some doubt on many points in the history 
of that “extraordinary decade.” 

Yet Annenkov’s work will probably never lose 
its charm as a sympathetic account of a number 
of brilliant men who lived in joyful contention over 
ideas. More important, the real value and principal 
function of his reminiscences—for example, his 
pages on Gogol, Turgenev, and Pisemsky—is to 
illuminate the intellectual content of 19th-century 
literature. We can learn from his book the motiva- 
ing concerns of the men who produced some of 
that literature; and we can become acquainted with 
its principal critic, who used literary criticism as a 
vehicle for philosophical ideas and social com- 
mentary. Whatever else Belinsky thought about 
Gogol, he viewed Dead Souls as a significant lit- 
erary work chiefly because it dealt with the great 
problem of 19th-century Russian life—serfdom. In 
our post-diluvian world that problem has disap- 
peared, and, unless we are historians, we have dif- 
ficulty imagining the excitement it engendered. 


Similarly, the questions of Russia’s place in history, 
of her relationship to Byzantium and to the West, 
of the role of native Russian culture, were issues 
that deeply absorbed the thinkers of the day—the 
guests at Sokolovo, the circle that gathered in 
Belinsky’s rooms, the Russian émigres in Paris and 
London. It was issues like these that gave 19th- 
century literature its spirit and form. Today they 
seem to have only peripheral interest for the nar- 
rowly-specialized literary scholar and critic; indeed, 
he sometimes seems to prefer—as a matter of 
jurisdictional purity—to be ignorant of the envi- 
ronmental influences that shape literature. The 
contemporary critic might find it a healthy correc- 
tive to take time to read this new and excellently 
translated edition of a century-old work. 


FOR THOSE WHO, on the contrary, feel a vital 
need to understand the environment that yielded 
the Russian classics, Ronald Hingley has performed 
an immense service in producing his Russian Writ- 
ers and Society, 1825-1904. The aim of the study 
is to supply the background material and informa- 
tion that is necessary, in Mr. Hingley’s view, for a 
full appreciation of Russian literature—the kind of 
knowledge that Russian writers of the last century 
took for granted on the part of their readers. The 
volume presents authoritatively and in interesting 
form information on the geographical features, the 
roads and waterways, the ethnic composition, and 
the history of the vast Russian territory. It explains 
what a zemstvo was, how a peasant’s hut looked, 
what it meant to be “sent to Siberia.” When the 
“deep Russian winter” is defined in explicit terms 
of an average of 150 days of below-zero tempera- 
ture, the modern reader of—say—Bunin may ac- 
quire a clearer understanding of the “gray man” 
in the novel, The Village, a man whose winter 
season was a prolonged subhuman hibernation in 
a lightless hut—and the critic may be somewhat 
less inclined to indulge his craving for hidden 
meanings and symbols. Mr. Hingley quite skillfully 
draws on Russian literary works for characters and 
situations that illustrate the connection of Russian 
literature with a particular kind of human reality. 

Two objections might be raised to Mr. Hingley’s 
method and viewpoint—and he is well aware of 
both. The first is the argument that since Russian 
literature deals with universal human problems, 
why should it be necessary to locate that literature 
so meticulously in its geographical and historical 
setting? The second would come again from those 
critics who maintain one or another variant of the 
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theory that a literary work is a system of forms 
which can be apprehended without reference to 
extraneous facts. Both objections can be answered. 
It is, of course, possible to appreciate Russian 
literature for its presentation of the general human 
predicament, but only the willfully illiterate would 
deny themselves the satisfaction of knowing the 
precise terms in which Russian writers stated their 
problems. And while it is also possible to consider 
a given literary work in abstraction from every- 
thing else in the world, why should we limit our- 
selves to the abstraction? The real world, out of 
which both literature and written history emerge, 
is made up of facts that enter in some degree into 
the structure of a literary work, and that are inter- 
esting to know. Once more we say: The literary 
scholar can specialize so violently that only the 
formal structure of a work is in his field of vision. 
Or at the other extreme, he can discourse in gen- 
eral terms about a variety of historical, social, or 
philosophical matters without ever looking at the 
formal structure. In either case the results are apt 
to be arid and dull. Mr. Hingley recognizes both 
hazards; in meticulously elucidating background 
facts, he makes it clear that he is trying to illumi- 
nate, not to ignore, the literary value of the classics. 
His book ought to be required reading for students 
embarking on the study of Russian literature. 


IN Red Virgin Soil: Soviet Literature in the Twen- 
ties, Robert Maguire has—whether deliberately or 
not—developed an approach to his subject that 
felicitously combines the facts of history with the 
facts of literature. His research focuses upon Alex- 
ander Voronsky, who, perhaps more than any other 
single person, was responsible for the literary re- 
vival that took place in Soviet Russia in the middle 
1920’s. In 1921 Voronsky was relieved of other 
party duties and given the assignment of founding 
and editing a Soviet version of the “thick” journal 
—a type of intellectual publication that had flour- 
ished in 19th-century Russia (famous examples 
were The Contemporary and Notes of the Father- 
land). The Soviet journal was called Red Virgin 
Soil, a title which sounds much less awkward in 
Russian: Krasnaia nov. 

Mr. Maguire’s first two chapters, “Beginnings” 
and “Tradition,” set the historical stage for his 
later parade of dramatis personae—Voronsky and 
the authors he drew into his publishing venture. 
These chapters offer thorough documentation on 
the early Soviet political situation in its relation to 
cultural affairs. The author provides hard informa- 
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tion and statistics which graphically portray the 
cultural nudity of the times in science, literature 
and the arts, as well as the near disappearance by 
1920 of the printed book. We read significant ex- 
cerpts from documents which motivated the efforts 
of Lenin and his associates to found Red Virgin 
Soil, and Mr. Maguire is able to throw new light 
on their choice of a format. It appears that the 
Bolshevik leaders hoped to turn back the clock of 
literary evolution and to give new life to the 
realistic novel, a genre which had reached its finest 
development in the 19th-century “thick journals. 
The rich literary life at the turn of the century 
seemed to the principal artificers of the “new” cul- 
ture a symptom of decline and fall. Lenin’s state- 
ments on modern art expressed a visceral aversion 
to it in all its forms: erotic motifs, mystical 
searches, innovations in verse form, subtle difficul- 
ties in language and structure—all of these things 
taken together were for him a syndrome of bour- 
geois decay. Thus political revolutionaries, in their 
efforts to revive literary culture, seem to have 
favored a “backward” leap, and their selection of 
the thick-journal format—according to which litera- 
ture was treated as a “branch of knowledge” along 
with philosophy, history, political economy, etc.— 
signalized above all, as Mr. Maguire demonstrates, 
their anti-modern bias. 

This much of the book is already an impressive 
contribution to the historical study of 20th-century 
literature, and the author might well have rested 
on his laurels, simply adding some information on 
the general content of Red Virgin Soil, on Voron- 
sky’s literary theories and literary criticism, and on 
other matters more or less germane to literature. 
But Professor Maguire seems to have been troubled 
by the suspicion that without specific discussion of 
literature something essential was missing from his 
study, and so he undertook to analyze from the 
viewpoint of thematic interest and literary style 
the principal writers published in Red Virgin Soil 
—and in so doing has produced the best criticism 
of Soviet literature of the 1920’s yet written in any 
language. His pages of literary criticism are sensi- 
tive, beautifully written, and even creative in the 
sense that he identifies and illuminates the mythical 
and symbolic content embedded in many writers of 
the period. His intimacy with the symbolist move- 
ment and other trends in prose fiction of thé early 
20th century enables him to write about Pilniak, 
for instance, with greater authority than anyone 
else who has yet attempted the task. The curious 
relationship of Pilniak to Belyi and Remizov, a 
concern of Russian literary criticism for many 


years, is discussed here in terms of specific literary 
attitudes and procedures. Above all, his approach 
to each writer is fresh, original, and stimulating. 
Maguire is an enemy of the worn cliché, whether 
historical, political or literary. 

In addition to sound history and sensitive analy- 
sis, Professor Maguire has provided an acute and 
detailed investigation of the problems which Marx- 
ist esthetics tried to solve during the 1920’s. Red 
Virgin Soil became the focal point of Marxist 
thought on problems of literature and art; the 
development of this thought can be traced in the 
critical and theoretical articles of Voronsky and 
in the polemic which those articles occasioned. 
As Maguire says, “. . . until an honest attempt is 
made in Russia to grapple with the kind of ques- 
tions Voronsky raised . . . , Marxist criticism can 
make no substantial progress there.” Voronsky 
seems to have developed his “theory of literature” 
as a justification after the fact for his own edi- 
torial decisions. In its first variant, that theory— 
derived largely from Plekhanov—emphasized the 
function of literature as “knowledge” of reality, 
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and the necessity for an “esthetic” as well as a 
“sociological” evaluation by the critic. The weak- 
ness of the theory lay in the fact that Plekhanov 
had left the term “esthetic” undefined, and Voron- 
sky’s principal efforts during the 1920’s were di- 
rected toward repairing this weakness. Since the 
founders of Marxism had made no systematic 
effort to develop a Marxian esthetic, Voronsky was 
obliged to reach widely into modern psychology 
and philosophy in search of new ideas. The result 
was his exploration of the role of unconscious 
psychological processes in the creation of art. His 
researches were, as we know, abruptly terminated, 
and a rigid dogmatism in “Marxist” literary theory 
eventually ensued. 

Professor Maguire’s book is a model worthy of 
imitation. In it we see literary criticism laboring 
on the problems of a given period, as the yokemate 
of philosophical and historical research. Such books 
are and will continue to be rare, for the simple 
reason that very few scholars possess the wide 
range of historical knowledge and literary sophisti- 
cation that Maguire has brought to his subject. 
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Reviewed by J. Bandyopadhyaya 


IN POPULAR CONCEPTION, the term “ide- 
ology” has a rather broad connotation and is gen- 
erally used to embrace almost every kind of philo- 
sophic or socio-political conviction or faith, includ- 
ing ontological and ethical idealism, credos of 
political parties or groups, economic and political 
systems, philosophies of history, and even religion. 
In this broad sense, ideology—though perhaps not 
the concept of it—has probably existed since the 
dawn of human history. In political science, the 
term came into use about the time of the French 


Revolution and since then has been employed in 
a wide variety of senses. Some political analysts 
have tried to narrow down the meaning of the term 
to that of a “particular ideology,” defined by Karl 
Mannheim as “more or less conscious disguises of 
the real nature of a situation.” 1 Professor Hans J. 
Morgenthau and his “political realism” have flour- 


1 Karl Mannheim: Ideology And Utopia, New York, Har- 


court, Brace & Co., 1936, p. 49. 
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ished on this definition; yet not only Morgenthau 
but most other political theorists have not desisted 
from playing fast and loose with the concept, often 
using it in the same broad sense ascribed to it by 
the layman. At the same time, there is a powerful 
trend in contemporary philosophical thinking in 
the Anglo-Saxon world—as evidenced by the writ- 
ings of empiricists, realists, positivists, and other 
assorted worshippers of empirical data—towards 
hearty disapproval of, and even contempt for, the 
phenomenon of ideology, so much so that even seri- 
ous study of it is often regarded as symptomatic of 
softness of the brain.? And yet ideology seems to 
persist, and also to shape the course of history, 
while changing its content in different historical 
situations and different geographical regions. It is 
in this context that the appearance of George Lich- 
theim’s The Concept of Ideology And Other Essays 
is a welcome occurrence, for the book not only 
establishes a measure of clarity with regard to the 
different senses in which the term “ideology” has 
been used historically, but also attempts a serious 
study of some of its contemporary manifestations. 

The externals of the book leave much to be de- 
sired. It is a collection of essays, long and short, 
mostly book-reviews, written over a number of years 
without any preconceived plan and brought togeth- 
er as an obvious afterthought. In the introduction 
and various other places in the book, the author 
discourses on his well-known theme of the “logic 
of history,” and we are assured that “a historical 
structure is not a mere assemblage of its constitu- 
ents ... but rather that which holds them together 
and imposes their real nature upon them” (p. xvi). 
Now Lichtheim is obviously under the spell of 
Hegel, though he is a critic of much in the latter’s 
thought, and his views bear the unmistakable mark 
of German metaphysics. It is not possible here to 
go into the question of the “meaning of history,” 
though I hope my initial remarks have made it 
clear that metaphysics is congenial to me. But if 
the external arrangement of the book represents an 
attempt on the author’s part to prove his thesis (as 
seems to be the case), the least one can say is that 
it is a clumsy attempt. Lichtheim assures us that 
“there is in fact a theme” in his book, and that “it 
has been pursued with what the author, at any 
rate, regards as a fair degree of consistency” (p. 
xvi). This apologetic remark, however, would 


2 Eastern Europe and the European Continent generally, as 
well as Asia and Africa and probably Latin America, still love 
ideology. 
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hardly be sufficient if one of the book’s objectives 
is to prove the “meaning of history.” And even oth- 
erwise, an apology was indeed in order, for what 
appears to be the common theme of the whole 
work, namely, the different manifestations of ide- 
ology in modern history, could have been much 
better presented through a shorter and more con- 
nected account than through a disjointed and not 
very readable compilation of book reviews. 


THE BOOK IS DIVIDED into four parts. It be- 
gins with the title essay, which traces the origin and 
evolution of the concept of ideology. Starting from 
the early liberalism of the 18th century and pro- 
ceeding through the French Revolution, Hegel, 
Marx, and Max Weber, Lichtheim concludes that 
“an understanding of what is involved in the con- 
cept of ideology is thus at the same time an exer- 
cise in that historical imagination which enables 
us to see our predecessors as men engaged in an 
enterprise whose outcome still concerns us” (p. 
46). In the remaining essays of Part One, we are 
given a sample of the sociology of Karl Marx via 
various authors, including Stanislaw Ossowski and 
Karl A. Wittfogel. In Part Two, the author goes on 
to discuss some of the attempts that have been 
made to provide the United States—a neo-imperial- 
ist power, according to Mr. Lichtheim—with an 
appropriate ideology. Here we meet such celebrities 
as Arnold Toynbee (whose version of American im- 
perialism is said to be the result of his complete 
ignorance of economics) and Morgenthau (whose 
“conservative realism” is the result of false pre- 
mises regarding human nature), as well as such 
lesser personages as Louis J. Halle and Herbert 
Marcuse. In this part we are also given a sample 
of German metaphysics—as a transition to Part 
Three, we are told. In Part Three we are in the 
post-Russian-Revolution phase and are taken 
through Rosa Luxemburg, Trotsky, and the con- 
flict between communism and fascism. We are told 
that there is not much practical difference between 
these two ideologies, except that the former does 
not preach the extermination of the “inferior races.” 
In the fourth and final part, we are presented with 
contemporary French sociology, existentialism, and 
the existentialized Marxism of Sartre (which 
proves, according to Lichtheim, that “if ‘histori- 
cism’ is pushed to the furthest limit, it becomes a 
self-consistent position and thus has to be taken 
seriously” (p. 315). The three best essays in the 
collection are the title essay, the essay on Morgen- 
thau, and the one on Sartre. The analysis reveals a 


typically German type of intellect (only slightly 
tempered by contemporary positivism), with its 
usual penetration, obscurity and wildness. 

The principal ideology discussed by Lichtheim is 
Marxism. A sympathetic critic of Marx, he main- 
tains that while the three-class model or even the 
simplified two-class model of Marx does not reflect 
the reality of “post-bourgeois” industrial society, 
“his [Marx’s] general mode of approach is more 
fruitful than the prevailing academic fashion which 
dispenses with the concept of ‘laws of develop- 
ment” (p. 161). Space limitations do not permit 
me to comment on this statement in detail, but the 
least that can be said about it is that it is an intui- 
tive assertion of doubtful logical validity and shows 
a merely personal bias. Lichtheim further argues 
that, while Marx added a new dimension to the 
concept of individual liberty by his prescription for 
a socialized production that would prevent the 
alienation of the worker, he was unable to realize 
—writing as he did at the peak of liberalism—the 
possibility of the growth of bureaucracy and the 
consequent diminution of individual freedom in an 
industrial society and wrongly sought to establish 
a unique correlation between despotism and _ the 
“Asiatic mode of production.” Moreover, Marx did 
not, in Lichtheim’s view, take into account the fact 
that in our age the state has become strong enough 
to reshape the social order—a fact that Hitler and 
Stalin alike have proved. 

It seems to me, however, that the growth of pow- 
erful bureaucracies and the emergence of totali- 
tarian social control by the state in the Communist 
countries do not represent mere aberrations from 
Marxism which Marx was unable to foresee, but 
are rather the inevitable outcome of the Marxian 
theories of class struggle, proletarian dictatorship, 
and the socialist transformation of society. Lenin 
and Stalin did not, as Lichtheim argues, make a 
substantial “theoretical discovery” of their own, but 
merely worked out the empirical consequences—on 
the whole, quite faithfully, it seems to me—of the 
Marxian theory of class struggle. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and analytical study of the na- 
ture and extent of totalitarian social control in the 
Soviet Union in the name of ideology is presented 
in The Politics Of Ideas in the USSR, edited by 
Robert Conquest. The book begins with an analy- 
sis of the theoretical background of the Soviet sys- 
tem of thought control and then takes us through 
the compulsions generated by the Five-Year Plans, 
which made it inevitable that totalitarian social 


control should be introduced in order to ensure the 
construction of the Stalinist conception of social- 
ism. This is followed by a historical and analytical 
survey of the institutional machinery for controlling 
and restricting freedom of thought and expression, 
including the organization and operational tech- 
niques of such institutions as the Glavlit (which 
controls the press), the Glavrepertkom (which con- 
trols plays and films), the office of the prokuror 
(which has the power to censor mail), the Sayuz- 
kniga and other allied institutions (which control 
the publication, import and distribution of books), 
the spetzkhran (“special store” of libraries and 
museums where controversial and restricted litera- 
ture is kept), and the control mechanism for radio 
and television. 

This all-embracing control machinery is paral- 
leled by an elaborate system of indoctrination via 
the press, literature, broadcasting, and cultural 
activities, which is also analytically surveyed. The 
details of the indoctrination system, including prop- 
aganda, political self-education, political schools, 
study circles, universities of Marxism-Leninism, 
“Houses” and “Cabinets of Political Enlighten- 
ment,” the training of leaders, agitation, and the 
special role in all this of the Agitprop of the Com- 
munist Party, are analyzed in depth. The last chap- 
ter deals with the party’s role in the thought-control 
process from 1946 to 1966 and includes a discus- 
sion of the Zhdanov, Pasternak and Siniavsky-Dan- 
iel affairs, the general position of writers in the 
Soviet Union since the “thaw,” and the apparent 
oscillations of the current Soviet policy of control. 

The analytical survey of social control in the 
Soviet Union presented in the book is highly in- 
formative, thorough and illuminating. It seems to 
me, however, that two fundamental questions have 
been dealt with rather unsatisfactorily. First, it is 
assumed, as also in Lichtheim’s analysis discussed 
above, that Marx regarded ideology as a reflex of 
social conditions, and that he therefore neither 
attached any great importance to its role as an 
instrument of social control nor considered such 
control desirable, especially in the case of the press. 
It is further assumed that it was Lenin to some 
extent, but mainly Stalin, who was responsible for 
introducing the totalitarian system of social con- 
trol in the Soviet Union. This line of reasoning 
seems to me rather superficial and characteristic 
of an apparently growing school of anti-Marxists 
who, I suspect, are keen on retaining a measure of 
popularity with the Marxists. 

Marx’s inability to foresee, or his unwillingness 
to prescribe, the use of ideology for totalitarian 
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social control was largely due to his confusion 
between determinism and free will, a confusion 
that is characteristic of most philosophers of his- 
tory. He was an interpreter of history in terms of 
the “law of dialectical materialism”; yet, at the 
same time, his primary preoccupation—as he wrote 
in his Thesis On Feuerbach—was to change the 
world. He attempted to resolve the dilemma 
through the theory that the class struggle and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat represented “coop- 
eration” with the law of historical development, 
designed to hasten the unfolding of history accord- 
ing to its own inner law. What Lenin and Stalin 
did was simply to work out the empirical counter- 
part of this logic of “cooperation” with history: 
for unless society was controlled and guided along 
the preordained historical path, how would history 
fulfill itself? Marx, of course, had left no program- 
matic blueprint for the future, but his subject-ob- 
ject characterization of history could have only one 
logical consequence, namely, totalitarianism in one 
form or another. We shall have to wait for the 
breathtaking spectacle of a Communist state which 
permits full freedom of thought and expression be- 
fore we can start believing that there could be 
some form of Marxism other than totalitarian. To 
me this seems to be a contradiction in terms. 


A SECOND DRAWBACK of Conquest’s work is 
that he does not relate the recent trend toward 
liberalization of the system of thought control 
(punctuated by such retrograde steps as the 
Siniavsky trial) to the unmistakable decline of 
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Marxism as an ideology in the Soviet Union. I am 
not referring here to the thesis of W. W. Rostow, 
Daniel Bell, and others, that there tends to be an 
erosion of ideology with the approach of a hitherto 
backward society to levels of mass consumption— 
a thesis which I consider to be only partially cor- 
rect. What I wish to emphasize is the more funda- 
mental fact that in the Soviet Union Marxism as an 
ideology has performed a certain historical role 
and is now exhausted. It was Montesquieu who 
rightly said, “On peut de plus poser pour maxime 
générale que toute révolution prevue n’arrivera 


jamais” (One can further posit as a general rule 


that any revolution that is foreseen will never hap- 
pen), and this is certainly true of the Russian 
Revolution. Yet every revolution does perform a 
certain historical role, however different that role 
may be from the original expectation. The Russian 
Revolution and the ideology which inspired it also 
have performed a major historical function, namely, 
the transformation of Russia into an economically 
and technologically advanced and militarily pow- 
erful state where private property has been largely 
abolished. Marxism, which is primarily an ideology 
of class struggle and revolution, is no longer rele- 
vant to the problems of contemporary Soviet society. 
The totalitarian system of social control which was 
induced by Marxism is, therefore, destined to 
break up sooner or later. For I do not believe that 
action can be sustained long after the idea behind 
it has been lost. Whether the rulers of the Soviet 
Union will devise a substantially new ideology 
along with a new structure of social control related 
to it is an altogether different matter. 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


ApaM B. Uta: Expansion and Coexistence. The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1967. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 

Hersert S. Dinerstetn: Fifty Years of Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 


Reviewed by Tibor Szamuely 


IT SEEMS to have become a general rule for 
each postwar US administration to pass through 
a regular cycle in its relations with the USSR— 
a cycle that begins with a phase of optimism and 
goodwill, then gradually shifts over to disenchant- 
ment, and finally ends up in extreme hostility. At 
present we seem to be witnessing the beginning of 
another such cycle. And while we must be sympa- 
thetic if not charitable towards efforts to secure 
the triumph of hope over experience, a knowledge 
of history enjoins a considerable degree of pru- 
dence with regard to such hopes. As somebody 
once said, however, the only lesson of history is 
that no one ever learns anything from it. Each gen- 
eration is seemingly destined to learn only from 
its own experience—emerging, no doubt, the sadder 
and wiser for it. 

This unwillingness to learn is most regrettable— 
and can also prove rather costly. It can, moreover, 
no longer be explained by ignorance of Soviet 
realities, particularly when every important fact 
about Soviet foreign policy, together with a per- 
ceptive interpretation of its basic rules, is readily 
available in Professor Ulam’s excellent, compre- 
hensive, objective and eminently readable new 
book, which is undoubtedly destined to become a 
standard reference work on the subject. 

Soviet rulers—the present rather uninspiring lot 
included—have always possessed a far greater 


sense of history than the governing classes of other 
world powers. This is inherent in their Marxist up- 
bringing based on the concept of “historical ma- 
terialism.” (Professor Ulam shows the crucial im- 
portance of Lenin’s Imperialism as the theoretical 
foundation of Soviet foreign policy throughout all 
its fifty years.) It is also a reflection of the tradi- 
tionalist nature of Russian politics. Paradoxically, 
the country which produced the greatest revolution 
of our times is in many respects more traditional, 
and even more conservative, than any other nation 
in the world. 

The force of tradition, whether Tsarist or revo- 
lutionary, goes a long way towards explaining the 
foreign policies of the USSR. Take, for instance, 
the question that has puzzled generations of West- 
ern statesmen and analysts: What are the respec- 
tive parts played in Russia’s foreign policy by 
Communist ideology and plain, old-fashioned Rus- 
sian nationalism? The “conflict” certainly exists— 
but it had existed, in slightly different form, long 
before the 1917 Revolution. Russian expanionism 
had always been both nationalist and ideological, 
the latter factor having been supplied in Tsarist 
times by the extraordinary notion (sometimes 
elaborated as “the Russian Idea”) that Russia, 
because she was an absolute despotism, somehow 
embodied the ideals of equality and social justice. 
This weird belief in the superior moral qualities of 
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a despotic Russia was strikingly expressed by the 
19th-century Slavophile philosopher Leontiev (not 
quoted by Ulam), who wrote that Russia’s “inter- 
ests have in some way a moral tendency towards 
supporting the weak, the oppressed. And all these 
weak, all these oppressed are her partisans... . 
I understand that even the Moslems and Hindus 
of India have prophecies in favor of the ‘Urus’ and 
in disfavor of the ‘Ingles.’ Such is the curious 
destiny of this despotic Russia.” Curious is certainly 
the word for it—and it became even more curious 
after 1917. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION triumphed be- 
cause it was led by the supreme political genius 
of the century. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
state, became the architect of its foreign policy. 
Every basic principle of present-day Soviet diplo- 
macy goes back to the crucial formative years— 
1917-21—and to the colossal figure then at the 
helm. When Soviet ideologists pontificate today 
about the “Leninist principles of Soviet foreign 
policy,” they are speaking no more than the truth, 
and we in the West would do well to study closely 
—with Professor Ulam’s able assistance—the early 
policies of the Bolshevik regime. 

Only a few months, or even a few weeks, after 
the October Revolution, amidst the great hopes 
it generated for an immediate world revolution, 
Lenin realistically faced the fact that he now had 
both a nation-state to govern and an international 
revolutionary movement to foster. But for him— 
as for all his successors, Brezhnev included—there 
could never be any question which of the two was 
more important: above all, Soviet Russia had to 
be preserved, and so he literally forced the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty upon his unwilling party. With the 
Soviet Union militarily helpless, he was ready to 
accept any demand, make any concession. At one 
critical point he even expressed readiness to accept 
aid from the West—in his own inimitable way: 
“Please add my vote to those who are in favor of 
receiving food and weapons from the Anglo-French 
imperialist robbers.” 

Yet, from the very beginning, Lenin made it 
clear that Russia was to be preserved not just as 
an ordinary state but also as the powerhouse of 
world revolution. These two basic and contradictory 
strains of Soviet diplomacy were already enshrined 
in Lenin’s first foreign policy statement, the Decree 
on Peace, which simultaneously appealed to all 
established governments for peace, and to their 
populations to rise against those very governments. 
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The same combination of incongruous principles 
baffled the German representatives at Brest-Litovsk 
—and have continued to baffle many other dignified 
diplomats of the old school ever since. 

Brest-Litovsk was the turning point: from that 
time on, the “capitalist” West has, step by step, 
come gradually to acknowledge the Soviet Union’s 
right to conduct its foreign policy along previously 
unthinkable lines—i.e., combining orthodox diplo- 
macy with organized subversion. Thus, a new style 
of diplomacy was born—one that is now being 
increasingly adopted by governments of the “Third 
World” and can justifiably be called the 20th- 
century style of diplomacy. Its features are utter 
realism in power relationships; the end of the old 
“sentlemanly” conventions; contempt for accepted 
international law; the use of propaganda as diplo- 
macy and of diplomacy as propaganda; insistence 
on the legal right of nations, in peacetime, to sub- 
vert other recognized governments; a system of 
double moral standards; and an attitude which re- 
gards international treaties as worth no more than 
the power sustaining them. 

This last was probably the most important of 
Lenin’s foreign policy principles. Professor Ulam 
formulates it as “the clear assumption that there 
was no nonsense about the sanctity of treaties; once 
power relations were changed, Soviet Russia would 
claim her own.” This principle has been pursued 
undeviatingly by Lenin’s successors. Even the rather 
colorless Molotov showed a nice sense of humor in 
his negotiations with von Ribbentrop, remarking 
that the proposed Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact might be modeled on the Soviet Union’s exist- 
ing treaties with Poland, Latvia and Estonia—z.e., 
on the very agreements he was now pledging to 
destroy. (The Nazi-Soviet Pact was probably the 
only treaty ever broken by the Russians’ treaty 
partner; hence their constant pained references to 
Nazi “perfidy.” ) 

The 1939 episode is now widely regarded as an 
instance of pure Stalinist wickedness. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Lenin viewed in- 
ternational agreements—with equal, if not greater, 
cynicism—as measures of expediency to be an- 
nulled as soon as the “revolutionary” situation 
permitted. In 1919 he consoled a heartbroken 
Bukharin: “We shall conquer power, wait a while, 
and then go as far as you like.” An opportunity 
presented itself in 1920, and Lenin promptly de- 
clared a national and revolutionary war against Po- 
land. When it failed, the “revolutionary situation” 
was said to be temporarily at an end—until better 
times. Meanwhile, however, the Bolsheviks quietly 


annexed Georgia and made Mongolia the first 
Soviet satellite on the old Russian principle of 
“taking whatever lies around badly guarded” (brat 
chto plokho lezhit). Such earthy Russian sayings 
perhaps have no place in the rarefied vocabulary of 
the social scientists, but this one conveys the es- 
sence, as well as the menace, of what is usually 
referred to approvingly as “Soviet flexibility” far 
better than such euphemistic formulae as, for ex- 
ample, Professor Herbert Dinerstein’s (about whose 
book more later) novel concept of a “rolling” or 
“movable” status quo. In practice, the latter means 
much the same thing—i.e., piecemeal Soviet expan- 
sionism—but how infinitely more soothing and 
scholarly it sounds! 


ON THE OTHER HAND, practical “flexibility” 
has always been the obverse of ideological intran- 
sigence. The international Communist movement 
was inevitably, rapidly and ruthlessly transformed 
into an instrument of Russian policy, and the 
“Russian path to socialism” was imposed upon 
every Community party. This was generally ac- 
cepted, for was not Russia the sole “socialist” 
state? At the Second Comintern Congress, the 
German Communist leader Paul Levi, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, exclaimed (in English): “Russia ex- 
pects everybody to do his duty!” Levi soon dis- 
covered that he was not quite up to it, but there 
were always others—and then still others. 
Ideology remained pure, but the revolution was 
defeated in the West. Whereupon Lenin arrived at 
the idea of an alliance between Soviet communism 
and nationalist movements in Asia (and Africa). 
Here, again, true to form, he was far more “flex- 
ible” than in his dealings with Western Commu- 
nists. “Don’t paint nationalism red,” he warned. 
Gradually it came to be accepted (though never 
explicitly stated) that in the West “imperialism” 
could only be destroyed by force of Soviet arms, 
while elsewhere nationalism would do the job. 
Such, by and large, have been the basic prin- 
ciples of Soviet foreign policy through fifty years. 
Stalin enriched them by his Byzantine savagery; 
Khrushchev added his demagogy and recklessness: 
Brezhnev & Co. have superimposed their own brand 
of oafish brutality. Yet the essentials are un- 
changed. Even more remarkable than this consist- 
ency has been the Western world’s persistent failure 
to recognize the glaring truth. The “liberal” West, 
it seems, has never really understood the nature of 
the thing that hit the world in 1917. Western states- 
men and experts have spent nearly fifty years in a 


futile search for Soviet “moderates” whom they 
could support against the “‘doctrinaires” (or 
“doves” against “hawks,” in more modern par- 
lance). A particularly striking example of such 
self-deception was the late U.S. Secretary of State 
Edward Stettinius’ notion that Russia started the 
cold war because “Marshal Stalin had difficulties 
with the Politburo . . . for having been too friendly 
and for having made too many concessions to the 
two capitalist nations.” 

Indeed, nothing better epitomizes Western failure 
to comprehend the realities of Soviet foreign policy 
than the wartime conferences between the USSR 
and the Western Allies. While the Russians were 


fighting tooth and nail for territories, boundaries, 


puppet governments, and spheres of influence, the 
Americans were striving to obtain Stalin’s signature 
to various declarations, statements and charters of 
the highest nobility of purpose. This was seemingly 
regarded as a fair quid pro quo. As Harry Hopkins 
remarked to President Roosevelt at Yalta, “The 
Russians have given in so much at the conference 
(over UN voting procedure) that I don’t think we 
should let them down (over yielding up Eastern 
Europe).” Twenty years later, the Russians still 
retained the same nonchalant attitude toward plati- 
tudinous moral declarations: Professor Ulam makes 
the telling point that while the Americans ac- 
claimed the 1963 nuclear test-ban treaty as “a 
major breakthrough in the cold war,” the Soviets 
could hardly have cared less. 


BUT HOPE SPRINGS eternal in the human breast 
—even that of a Western Sovietologist. Professor 
Dinerstein’s brief account of postwar Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations—rather inaccurately entitled Fifty 
Years of Soviet Foreign Policy—exudes hope, opti- 
mism, satisfaction and general good feeling. It 
would seem that all is for the best in the best of 
all possible bipolar worlds. Cold war? According 
to the author, it has been over for ages. And to the 
extent that it ever did exist, it was due largely to 
“misperceptions”: the West misperceived the So- 
viets, the Soviets misperceived the West, and both 
misperceived each other. Furthermore, in Mr. 
Dinerstein’s view there is nothing about those 
“misperceptions” that can’t be solved with a little 
goodwill on both sides. He sees goodwill every- 
where—even in the Soviet reaction to the U-2 
flights, which provided Russia’s leaders with “re- 
assurance that Eisenhower was pursuing his mod- 
erate policy toward the Soviet Union in full 
knowledge of the great disparity between Soviet 
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and American forces. Had Eisenhower’s moderation 
been based on overestimates of Soviet strength, it 
might have been abandoned when he became un- 
deceived.” Why, then, did Khrushchev have a U-2 
shot down? Pure high spirits, Mr. Dinerstein sug- 
gests, no more: he “yielded to the temptation” to 
indulge in some “rough joshing” of the American 
president. 

Professor Dinerstein is no less sanguine in his 
estimate of trends in Eastern Europe. “Few on 
both sides,” he writes, “foresaw in the late 1940’s 
that Soviet control in Eastern Europe would start 
to recede so soon.” I hate to have to say it, but 
in the light of what has transpired in Czechoslo- 
vakia, I would venture that even fewer people 
foresee this in the late 1960's. 

The fact is that while a lot has no doubt changed 
in the USSR in the last fifteen years, Soviet for- 
eign policy is today even more ossified and un- 
compromising than it was under Lenin or Stalin. 
Professor Ulam its right when he remarks that 
Stalin’s death put an end to “the prospect of any 
fundamental and lengthy detente with the United 
States.” In an autocracy only an autocrat can 
change the direction of foreign policy decisively. 
Even such lesser Tsars as Peter III and Paul I 
were able to switch alliances in mid-war; and 
Stalin could treat with Hitler without seeking any- 
body’s permission. Today, however, the Soviet 
Union is that terrifying thing—an autocracy with- 
out an autocrat. The “collective leaders” are slaves 
of the past, of old commitments and old rhetoric, 
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of fixed boundaries and fixed mentalities. They have 
no leeway; they cannot afford to sign anything 
away, to effect the slightest change in the status 
quo. All they can do is cling to power for dear life. 

“Tt is unlikely,” remarks Professor Ulam, “that 
their wartime experience with American diplomacy 
left the Russians with an excessive respect for it.” 
It seems even less likely, one might add, that their 
postwar experience in the same area—save, per- 
haps, for the Truman interlude—would have in- 
creased that respect. The history of the past fifty 
years is the story of how, on the one hand, the 
Bolsheviks parlayed a few almost non-existent 
assets into a great military empire, and of how, on 
the other hand, first the British and then the Amer- 
icans frittered away a seemingly impregnable 
dominance. 

As a consequence, Western diplomacy has lost 
one opportunity after another in dealing with the 
Soviet Union. “What,” exclaims Professor Ulam 
despairingly, “could a really enterprising diplomacy 
do if confronted with a conflict of the magnitude 
and complexity of the Sino-Soviet one!” What, in- 
deed? With a little more insight and imagination, 
it might well be able to alter the whole world bal- 
ance of power and put the Russians on the defensive 
for the first time since the war. But, of course, it 
will not happen unless the West comprehends that 
the search for a détente with the Kremlin is about 
as realistic as chasing a will o’ the wisp. To gain 
this comprehension, a reading of Professor Ulam’s 
magnificent book is mandatory. 


Friendship without Friends 
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Bloomington, Ind., and London, Indiana University Press, 1967. 
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Reviewed by William Zimmerman 


IN THE PAST DECADE we have witnessed major 
changes in the style and tactics of Soviet policy 
towards Western states, Communist states, and 
non-ruling Communist parties. Consequently, it has 
become increasingly evident that a thorough re- 
examination of the nature of both East-West and 
inter-Communist relations is in order. To what ex- 
tent do the tactical changes reflect a transformation 
of Soviet motives and goals in the international 
arena? Is the assumption, so common at one time, 
that ideology is paramount in Soviet foreign policy 
still valid? Given the far-reaching transformation 
of the world Communist movement, to what extent 
have the changes in inter-Communist relations— 
and especially those between the CPSU and other 
parties—altered the nature of East-West relations? 
These—among others—are the questions examined 
by the authors of the books under review. 

Of the three, Mr. Gehlen’s The Politics of Co- 
existence goes furthest towards reassessing the 
motives behind Soviet foreign policy and the rela- 
tionship between Soviet ideology and behavior. It 
is Gehlen’s view that Leninist concepts have played 
a modest role at best in determining the goals and 
methods of Soviet foreign policy since 1965. The 
major exception is the Leninist doctrine of imper- 
ialism, which continues to facilitate the identifica- 


tion of the main enemy and “makes the Soviet lead- 
ers especially sensitive to some policies of their 
opponents, such as emphasis on military strength, 
and dulls their vision of other policies, such as 
occasional voluntary withdrawal from colonial 
countries” (p. 250). But the author points out that 
at the 20th Party Congress, Khrushchev adapted 
Lenin’s views on imperialism to the atomic era by 
rejecting the inevitability of war, by admitting 
the possibility of peaceful Communist accessions to 
power, and by making peaceful coexistence relevant 
for an entire period of historical development and 
not merely a strategy or tactic. Gehlen finds that 
Soviet decision-makers have since shown little pro- 
pensity for risk-taking and have avoided the use of 
force except when reacting to situations which, in 
their view, have directly threatened Soviet security, 
e.g., the 1956 Hungarian revolution. (It would be 
interesting to know whether the author would con- 
sider the Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
which occurred after he had written his book, a 
parallel to the events in Hungary in 1956.) 
Specialists may dispute some of Gehlen’s major 
arguments. (For instance, to bolster his contention 
that recent Soviet foreign policy has been funda- 
mentally cautious, the author attempts—not very 
convincingly—to explain away five of the eleven 
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crisis situations he mentions as having “occurred 
between May 1960 and November 1962, the period 
in which members of the old guard reasserted their 
influence in Moscow”’—p. 149.) More troubling is 
the fact that his analysis is at times superficial and 
a bit dated. For one thing, Mr. Gehlen does not go 
far enough in emphasizing the extent to which 
Khrushchev extricated Soviet foreign policy from 
the encumbrances of Lenin’s Imperialism. It may 
be argued, for instance, that Khrushchev, by. the 
time of his ouster in October 1964, no longer con- 
sidered the United States the main enemy. In any 
case, it is clear that Soviet analysis of American 
foreign policy in the early 1960’s was appreciably 
more sophisticated and less ideologically structured 
than it had been. 

Gehlen makes no mention, moreover, of 
Khrushchev’s thesis that in the atomic age peaceful 
coexistence has a new content involving both 
struggle and cooperation, and he fails to emphasize 
Khrushchev’s doctrinal innovation to the effect that 
capitalism had entered a third stage of “general 
crisis’ —an innovation which implied that Lenin’s 
analysis of imperialism was no longer applicable to 
current conditions or, put differently, that it had 
been historically transcended. Nor does the author 
convey a clear understanding of the diverse influ- 
ences at work in the Soviet decision-making proc- 
ess. For example, he treats V. D. Sokolovsky’s 
Military Strategy as an authoritative expression of 
established doctrine, but this reviewer is inclined 
to construe it as an effort on the part of the mili- 
tary establishment to improve its chances of obtain- 
ing larger allocations and enlarging the scope of 
its decision-making competence. 

Finally, as a result of his relative inattention to 
the period since October 1964, Gehlen overestimates 
the degree of continuity between Khrushchey and 
his successors—at least in doctrinal matters per- 
taining to coexistence. Consequently, the reader of 
The Politics of Coexistence may fail to realize that 
peaceful coexistence is no longer chief among the 
goals of Soviet foreign policy, having been reduced 
to a position of parity with “proletarian inter- 
nationalism.” 


NEVERTHELESS, in its treatment of ideology and 
power, The Politics of Coexistence has much to 
recommend it—an observation which, unfortun- 
ately, cannot as easily be made with regard either 
to McNeal’s International Relations Among Com- 
munists (in which these questions are treated in a 
rather elementary fashion), or to parts of the vol- 
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ume edited by Bromke and Uren, The Communist 
States and the West. In the latter, one finds (in a 
chapter by a Canadian scholar, Jean Ethier-Blais ) 
not only an essentially Gaullist appraisal of ideol- 
ogy—i.e., one which makes no distinction among 
the motives of the three major “imperialist” powers, 
the US, the USSR, and Communist China—but 
even the astonishing view (expressed by Franz 
Michael) that “there is .. . no conflict between the 
ideological views expressed by the Soviets and the 
Chinese Communists” (p. 136). 

Both the McNeal and the Bromke-Uren volumes 
do contain a good deal of useful information, much 
as it may be vitiated by certain questionable gen- 
eralizations on the part of the authors. The first, for 
instance, contains excerpts from major Communist 
documents of the past five decades, thus providing 
the reader with important background material to 
inter-Communist relations. The latter are described 
by McNeal, in his introductory essay, as “distinctive 
within the entire field of international relations’— 
in itself perhaps an unobjectionable comment if it 
did not lead the author to suggest that Communists, 
in their dealings with one another, are impervious 
to outside influences. In his view, “theirs is a closed 
network of alignments and antagonisms which nonr- 
Communists cannot pentrate.” 

In fact, however, the boundaries which separate 
Communist international relations and other in- 
ternational relations have become increasingly 
blurred. It is no longer really possible, as John 
Kautsky points out in his essay in The Communist 
States and The West, to distinguish between “Com- 
munist and non-Communist modernizing move- 
ments” (p. 216). For that matter, much of what 
the Sino-Soviet split is about concerns the question 
of who is a true Communist. Moreover, as the Sino- 
Soviet dispute prolongs itself, non-Communist 
states are clearly becoming indirectly involved in 
it: for example, Peking accuses Moscow of par- 
ticipating in a new “Holy Alliance” (embracing 
the United States, the USSR, India, and Japan) 
directed against China. 

If, therefore, international communism is inter- 
related with the overall international system, de- 
cisions taken by non-Communist policymakers will 
have an impact on relations among Communists, 
and this will in turn have ramifications for the 
future of East-West relations. The Communist 
States and the West focuses on this interpretation 
of East and West, and the analyses by Bernard 
Morris, Richard Lowenthal, and Harald von 
Riekhoff are of particular interest. Morris goes 
furthest in developing the theme of interpenetration 


when he asserts, prematurely in my view, that “one 
can no longer properly speak of East-West rela- 
tions” (p. 20). A more accurate description of 
these relations is suggested by von Riekhoff, who 
systematically interrelates “the recent proliferation 
of East-West contacts and transactions” (p. 59). 
It remains for Richard Lowenthal to make what is 
the crucial point concerning the diminished co- 
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hesiveness of the “socialist camp” and its bearing 
on East-West relations; namely, that “the Sino- 
Soviet rift has given the West for the first time 
the chance to choose its priorities in dealing with 
its two major opponents” (p. 189). It is hoped that 
his words will earn the attention not only of fellow 
scholars, but also of those who shape the policies 
of the Western nations. 
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Reviewed by R. Kolkowiez 


THE “GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR” of 1941-45 has 
in recent years become the Russians’ grand pas- 
sion. Generals, diplomats, historians, and party 
hacks have been vying with each other in‘ the pub- 
lishing stakes, pouring out a long delayed flood 
of books, monographs, and articles on that drama 
of near perdition and ultimate triumph. 

During Stalin’s time, before the myth of the 
deified dictator was shattered by Khrushchev, the 
war had been depicted by Soviet writers as a titanic 
struggle between a super-Stalin and the vast Nazi 
hordes. The panegyrics on the dictator’s single- 
handed victory over the enemy frequently reached 
the bizarre and absurd, blotting out the roles of 
the Red Army, the Communist Party, and the 
Soviet people themselves. In the late 1950’s Nikita 
Khrushchev, under prodding from the marshals 
and generals, encouraged Soviet historians and 
memoirists to take a new look into the historical 
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record.’ His main objective in this “liberalization’ 
of historiography was not so much historical truth 
as the glorification of Khrushchev and his associ- 
ates. What he got was probably more than he had 
bargained for. Hundreds of frustrated military off- 
cers, forced over the years to remain silent about 
their war and their exploits, flooded the market 
with military memoirs.” Historians and diplomats 
contributed to the avalanche, and the party itself 
commissioned several massive official studies of the 
war. 


1 See, for example, Voprosy istorii editorial, No. 5, 1955. 

2See this reviewer’s The Soviet Military and Communist 
Party, Princeton University Press, 1967, for a partial bibli- 
ography (pp. 387-404) of military memoirs and other historical 
works. See also Matthew P. Gallagher, The Soviet History of 
World War II: Myths, Memoirs, and Realities, New York, 
Praeger, 1963. 
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By and large, these works represent worm’s-eye 
views of relatively obscure people intent on pre- 
senting their small vision of the apocalypse. Occa- 
sionally, however, the presses have ground out his- 
torical works by prominent members of the Soviet 
“Establishment,” whose elevated vantage point 
might have been expected to yield broader views 
and possibly new revelations about the war. Usual- 
ly the reader has been disappointed, for few sup- 
pressed secrets, or even fresh and honest points of 
view, have emerged in print. Conditioned by the 
implicit and explicit proscriptions of the party, 
most writers have not really attempted to “tell it 
like it was”—or if they have, their efforts have not 
gotten past the censor. Those historians or mem- 
oirists who may have been eager to probe, to ana- 
lyze, to insinuate and even to theorize, have found 
themselves in a straitjacket of party prohibitions. 
The intent of these restrictions is clearly implied 
in directives issued in 1963 by the chief party his- 
torian, B. N. Ponomarev: 


The historian is not merely a detached narrator who 
describes events . . . within a scientific schema. He is 
a fighter whose goal is to use the history of past events 
in the struggle for communism.? 


Ponomarev instructed historians to 


rely in their research on Communist “partiinost” [party 
consciousness} as a methodological principle that per- 
mits the only objective, correct understanding of social 
history . .. the correct general point of view.* 


In short, history has remained chained ‘to the pur- 
poses of the party and the state; no less than in 
Stalin’s day, it is deemed an instrument of policy 
to be bent and adjusted to the needs of the mo- 
ment—and if the true facts of a great war for 
survival are lost in the process, so be it. 
Nonetheless, the recent crop of war chronicles 
are not without value. With careful sifting, they 
yield some new glimpses and inside views of a 
number of unsavory “secrets” of the war and post- 
war periods: Stalin’s personal role in the initial 
military disasters on the Russo-German front; the 
wartime consequences of his 1937 purge of the 
Soviet high command, directly reflected in the poor 
showing of the Red Army in the early stages of 
the war; the overwhelming vanity which led the 
dictator to relegate his wartime rivals for public 
acclaim to obscure posts in the hinterland once the 


3 Voprosy istorii, No. 1, 1963. 
4 Ibid., No. 12, 1962. 
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hostilities were over; and finally, the more recent 
infighting among various Soviet generals and 
marshals for larger shares of historical recogni- 
tion. The books under review offer recollections 
of the war from three quite different vantage 
points: one is written by a diplomat, one by a 
soldier, and one by a historian. 


THE MEMOIRS OF Ivan Maisky, former Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom, cover the 
years 1939-43. Maisky’s book is undistinguished for 
its style, for its personal comments on the events 
of the time, or for its insights drawn from living 
in wartime London. It is a “safe” book despite the 
author’s assertion that he “sought to reproduce 
genuine historical truth’—and despite the pub- 
lisher’s blurb calling this the “first major work by 
a high-ranking Soviet official that represents so 
candidly the Soviet position on many controversial 
issues in the early stages of World War IL.” 

Maisky provides some interesting descriptions of 
Churchill’s and Eden’s attitudes towards a Stalin- 
ist Russia which, as a result of Hitler’s attack, 
had suddenly become the unlikely ally of England. 
The Soviet envoy was being bombarded by Moscow 
with instructions to press the British, themselves 
facing the threat of Nazi invasion, to send the 
Russians vast arms supplies and to open a second 
front. Maisky was successful in arranging a visit 
by Foreign Secretary Eden to Moscow and in win- 
ning British agreement to supply the Soviets with 
arms shipments. 

In curious fashion, Maisky’s book recalls the 
19th-century genre of diplomatic memoirs. There 
are constant references to garden parties in the 
country as well as to the hardships of wartime 
England which adversely affected Maisky’s ward- 
robe and table; expressions of veiled contempt for 
his superiors in Moscow who did not understand 
the subtleties and mores of the English; and cul- 
tured references to poets and artists. He also gets 
in a few oblique remarks about Stalin’s cruelty and 
coarseness in personal relations and his obtuseness 
in trying to pressure the British into sweeping 
postwar concessions at a time when the German 
armies were on the outskirts of Moscow. 

By and large, the book makes little contribu- 
tion to serious diplomatic history, repeating as it 
does the obscure and ideologically sanctified ra- 
tionales for the Nazi-Soviet Pact, for the hostility 
of the West toward the Soviet: invasion of Finland, 
and for the failure of the British and Americans to 
open a second front early in the war. 


OF QUITE A different order is the book of Marshal 
Chuikoy, an outspoken, brusque and soldierly recol- 
lection of the war at its most degrading—and its 
most intoxicating. Chuikov is not a modest man. 
He frankly states: “I do not believe people who 
assume an unreal modesty and allege that they do 
not think of themselves, of their own dignity. Non- 
sense! ... Could I, in this situation, be indifferent 
to the fighting fame of my regiments? Of course 
not!” ® 

The book presents a fairly straightforward ac- 
count of how the Soviet military steamroller 
crushed its way from Eastern Poland in 1944 to 
the heart of the German empire. But it is hardly 
a “veritable El Dorado” for historians, as Alis- 
tair Horne describes it in his somewhat breath- 
less foreword. The bulk of the factual descrip- 
tions of the various battles, of strategy and opera- 
tional procedures, have already been written up— 
albeit rather tediously—in other, more massive 
studies. What is primarily interesting and refresh- 
ing about the book is that it provides many per- 
sonal insights into day-to-day events as well as into 
the attitudes of the military brass and the common 
foot-soldier. 

If the book has any theme, it is how Chuikov and 
his troops overcame various kinds of adversity, as 
well as the enemies obstructing them, in order to 
participate in the capture of Berlin. Chuikov’s en- 
emies were a triad: the Germans, his arch-rival 
Marshal Zhukov, and himself—although he would 
hardly admit the last. As for his German military 
opponents, Chuikov, despite his condemnation of 
Nazi atrocities, treats them with the traditional 
respect of generals for a worthy adversary. Not 
so Zhukov, his superior, whom he acutely dislikes 
and repeatedly criticizes in oblique ways. During 
Khrushchey’s reign, when Marshal Zhukov was an 
“unperson,” Chuikov openly baited and humiliated 
the hero of Moscow and Berlin.* Now, with his old 
rival restored to respectability, Chuikov no longer 
indulges in outright sarcasm. But he makes it clear 
that in his view Zhukov bungled the Berlin opera- 
tion, delaying it by weeks through timidity and 
lack of tactical skill. 

Chuikov presents himself in this and previous 
memoirs as a Russian Patton. Impatient with head- 


5 See p. 28. Chuikov’s braggadocio style has been severely 
criticized over the years by his own military colleagues. See 
The Soviet Military and the Communist Party, op. cit., pp. 
200-19. 

6 See Chuikov’s essays in Oktiabr, Nos. 3-5, and in Novaia 
i noveishaia istoriia, No. 2, 1965, especially p. 2. 


quarters, desk warriors, and the requirements of 
integrated and careful operational planning, he is 
happiest on the move with his officers and soldiers, 
ranging over the battlefields in the thick of the 
fighting. He identifies with the ordinary soldier and 
rejoices in the company of rough-and-tough front- 
line troops. Yet, despite his usual terseness, he 
occasionally turns lyrical in describing lines of 
damaged enemy tanks as “black, humped shapes, 
like camels on their knees,” or in expressing his 
ecstacy at the beginning of a battle: “At such 
moments ... one feels the keenest happiness. The 
joy of victory holds a strange excitement; it is 
a spring of new energy... .” (p. 82) 


BY FAR the most interesting of the three books is 
that of A. M. Nekrich, skillfully translated and 
edited by V. Petrov. Publication of the book in the 
Soviet Union a few years ago brought down on 
Nekrich’s head the wrath of the party and its 
loyal servants in the historical establishment, for 
he had attempted the right thing at the wrong time 
—namely, to expose the basic responsibility of 
Stalin, and indeed of the Stalinist system in gen- 
eral, for the disastrous setbacks suffered by the 
Red Army in the initial stages of the war. Nekrich 
points to Stalin’s irrational rejection of all the 
evidence of Nazi preparations to launch a Blitz- 
krieg against the Soviet Union and tells how the 
dictator had reduced the high-level Soviet military 
leaders to cowardly and obsequious yes-men afraid 
to tell him the unhappy truth or to make urgent 
decisions on their own. 

Of particular interest is the reaction of Soviet 
historians, both military and academic, to Nekrich’s 
bold undertaking. At a stormy meeting reliably re- 
ported to have taken place in Moscow in February 
1966, numerous historians and military officers are 
said to have voiced passionate approval and support 
of Nekrich’s book. If these reports are authentic, 
they demonstrate how deep is the hatred of many 
members of the military and intellectual elite to- 
wards Stalin, and even more towards the whole 
system which created so many opportunists at all 
levels of party and government. To read the pro- 
ceedings of the Moscow meeting is to experience a 
jolting glance into the peculiar Soviet world where 
truth is a dangerous luxury, human emotions are 
smothered by absurd agitprop jargon, and right and 
wrong are determined by the uncertain vagaries of 
politics. Nekrich’s cardinal mistake was that he 
was out of step with political trends. At the height 
of destalinization, his book would hardly have 
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caused a ripple. Now, however, when a revival of 
Stalinism is the order of the day in the Soviet 
Union, his book is an embarrassment to the leaders 
and a challenge to their efforts to reinstate the 
dead dictator in the Communist pantheon. 


WHAT DO THESE three books tell us? First, that 
history in the Soviet Union is the jealously guarded 
property of the party and state, which are the pro- 
tectors of its ideological and political “purity”; 
that it is viewed by the Soviet leaders as an instru- 
ment for rationalizing party mistakes, shaping the 
minds of men, projecting the future and carrying 
the message of the Communist millenium. It is a 
political and ideological expedient. 

Secondly, that history in the USSR is a false mir- 
ror which is expected, as in the fable of Snow 


China: An Overview 


White, to give back the same unvarying answer to 
perennial and troublesome questions about the 
quality of Soviet life. The expected answer: The 
Communist way of life is the best and most beauti- 
ful in the world. 

Thirdly, like Hitler’s “Gott ist mit uns” im- 
printed on every Nazi belt-buckle, history in the 
Soviet Union is invoked as a higher imperative and 
an “objective” justifier of what is—“History is 
with us.” 

But history, or rather historiography, can also be 
a vehicle for expressing a personal or institutional 
viewpoint, for offering veiled dissent, for talking 
about “then” but meaning “now” and “what about 
the future.” This is why the party so carefully 
guards its prerogative to decide what is proper to 
ask and discuss, and what sort of history is accept- 
able for the Soviet people. 


Franz SCHURMANN and ORVILLE SCHELL, Eps.: The China Reader. (3 vols.) 
I: Imperial China. Il: Republican China. II: Communist China. 
New York, Random House and Vintage Books, 1967. 


Reviewed by Harold C. Hinton 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM, Mao’s Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution, and Chinese nuclear 
testing have heightened public interest in China 
everywhere in the world—but especially in the 
United States—to a level unknown since the Ko- 
rean War. Among the American public, this interest 
has been motivated to a large extent by a natural 
anxiety over the possibility that Communist China 
and the United States may be on a “collision 
course” in, or over, Vietnam. Yet, despite the grow- 
ing public concern about China, few books are both 
readable and sufficiently general, authoritative, and 
up-to-date to provide the concerned reader with an 
adequate basis for forming intelligent judgments. 
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The three-volume work under review comes about 
as close to meeting these requirements as can rea- 
sonably be expected—even though its senior editor, 
Professor Franz Schurmann, an able and respected 
student of Chinese history and politics, has strong 
personal views on Chinese communism which, 
though by no means uncritical, are often of a 
sympathetic nature. 

Volumes I and II demonstrate that there has 
been, at least since World War II, a great deal of 
perceptive and literate writing produced in the 
United States on the subject of traditional and 
modern (pre-Communist) China—perhaps more 
than anywhere else. The first volume on Imperial 


China, apart from providing the minimum neces- 
sary background on traditional Chinese culture, 
focuses principal attention on the decline and fall 
of the imperial order in its Manchu incarnation in 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. A judicious mix- 
ture of original and secondary sources of the high- 
est order of “relevance and readability” (the edi- 
tors’ criteria for inclusion) conveys very well the 
agony of a culture unable either to fend off, or— 
because of self-satisfaction and inertia—to cope 
with, the new technology and international order 
created and forced on China by the West. 

Like more current writing on prerevolutionary 
China, the selections and commentary offered here 
show a tendency to idealize the Confucian tradi- 
tion and to attribute China’s major problems either 
to departures from this tradition by emperors, off- 
cials, and gentry or to intrusions by the West, 
rather than to defects in the Chinese tradition it- 
self. The reviewer, on the contrary, would hold 
that the Chinese have displayed an almost unique 
capacity for evolving and clinging to unviable phi- 
losophies. Among these, Confucianism succeeded in 
gaining the greatest favor because of its moderate 
and pragmatic quality. But China’s high rate of 
population growth, based on an exceptionally pro- 
ductive agriculture, made the rather rigid Confu- 
cian order workable only so long as empty arable 
land was available, and this condition largely 
ceased to exist during the 19th century. Since the 
decline of Confucianism in the late 19th century, 
only ideologies of foreign inspiration—though sub- 
sequently Sinicized almost beyond recognition— 
have been able to transcend the deeply divisive 
forces at work in China and produce a transistory 
semblance of national unity. 


THE SECOND VOLUME deals with the period 
(1911-1949), during which disunity, chaos, and war 
plunged China into an abyss of misery and despair, 
finally leading the Chinese ‘to turn to the latest of 
these foreign-inspired ideologies—i.e., Marxism 
Sinicized into the “thought of Mao Tse-tung”—for 
their salvation, much as the Germans clutched at 
Hitlerism as seemingly their best hope of escape 
from a comparable agony. The approach here is 
perhaps somewhat too historical, with the result 
that detail tends: to obscure analysis. The intellec- 
tual and literary quality of the selections is also 
not quite as high as in the less controversial first 
volume. There is a tendency to treat the Com- 
munist victory as in some sense inevitable, whereas 
in all probability it would not have occurred with- 


out the Japanese aggression of 1937-45, and even 
then might have been fended off had the Kuomin- 
tang had better leadership. The Japanese invasion 
and Kuomintang ineptitude combined to present 
the Communists with a historic opportunity—of 
which they took full advantage—to prove that a 
party of the Marxist-Leninist type could unify and 
reinvigorate China as no other _post-Confucian 
movement had yet succeeded in doing. It is all the 
more ironical that Mao Tse-tung, in his dotage, 
should have turned against the very party organi- 
zation that he is usually credited with having built 
up. One key to this riddle lies in the fact that the 
party (or at least the party apparat) is in reality 
not so much the creature of Mao himself as of 
those very colleagues whom he has been denounc- 
ing. 


THE THIRD VOLUME, which is almost as long 
as the other two combined, deals of course with 
China since 1949, It contains a somewhat excessive 
number of selections from Chinese sources, many 
of which are presented without adequate commen- 
tary and are therefore likely to strike the general 
reader as incomprehensible or absurd, or both. The 
entire subject is treated with great solemnity, 
which is to say, without a proper sense of propor- 
tion. Where humor does creep in, it is one-sided: 
why not balance the Chinese poem satirizing US 
refusal to allow some shrimp of Chinese Communist 
origin to be transported through American terri- 
tory en route to Canada with, say, The Economist’s 
superb poetic commentary on Mao’s celebrated July 
1966 swim in the Yangtze, entitled “But Has He 
Tried Walking on It?” 

There is virtually nothing in the third volume to 
prepare the reader for that new manifestation of 
Mao’s penchant for “uninterrupted revolution” 
which has become known as the “Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution.” Even the epilogue, which was 
written in the autum of 1966 when the GPCR was 
just going into full swing, is not very enlightening 
on this subject. In all fairness, however, it must 
be said that no outside observer of China, including 
this reviewer, could have done significantly better 
at that time. The fact nevertheless remains that the 
book has already been outdated by the events of 
the GPCR. These events have done more than 
simply add another chapter to contemporary Chi- 
nese history; they have brought into relief certain 
elements that call for a reappraisal of past inter- 
pretations of developments in China. Even if we 
ignore the more lurid absurdities of the wall pos- 
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ters, the disclosures flowing from the GPCR show 
policy-making in Communist China since the early 
or mid-1950s to have been a process of interaction 
between Mao Tse-tung’s jacobin idealism and the 
more professionally and bureaucratically-oriented 
views of many of his colleagues, with Chou En-lai 
probably serving as the main bridge between the 
two until 1965 or 1966, when he chose—outwardly 
at least—to take his stand with Mao. 

The treatment of foreign policy in the third vol- 
ume is less than satisfactory, and the commentaries 
in particular abound in extraordinary propositions. 
It is impossible, for example, to justify the asser- 
tions that in 1950 the Soviet Union threw its nuclear 
shield over Communist China in exchange for com- 
plete Chinese subordination to Moscow (p. 233); 
that China’s recent foreign policy setbacks have 
occurred only in the ideological realm and not in 
the area of “pragmatic policy” (p. 336); or that 
the. Afro-Asian conference of 1965 failed to meet 
because of Algerian President Ben Bella’s over- 


throw (p. 539) rather than because a number of 


the participants disliked the arrogant line which 
the Chinese were taking with regard to the confer- 
ence and used Ben Bella’s ouster as an excuse for 
shelving the meeting. The editors also take note 
of China’s “sudden but limited attack on India” in 
1962 without further explanation and without any 
qualification of their contention that Communist 
China is essentially non-expansionist (p. 557). 
Indeed, the basic theme of the commentaries on 
Chinese foreign policy, if not of all the selections, 
is that Peking, contrary to views held widely in 
the United States, is not expansionist, and that a 


US policy of containment is not only unnecessary 
but likely to lead to a Sino-American war. There is 
a logical problem here which critics of containment 
never fully face. If one comes upon a town in which 
the crime rate is low and the police force large 
and efficient, it does not necessarily follow that the 
latter is unnecessary and should be disbanded. 
Even if one concedes that the Chinese have little 
or no interest in invading other countries, it still 
seems reasonable to believe that, in the absence of 
a countervailing US presence (including a military 
presence), not only would there be heavy pressure 
on China’s non-Communist Asian neighbors to ac- 
commodate themselves to the demands of Chinese 
policy, but even such accommodation might not 
suffice to protect them against active Chinese sup- 
port of efforts by local Communist parties to seize 
power. The current Chinese fixation on Vietnam 
seems due in large measure to a felt need on 
Peking’s part for a victory of the Maoist strategy 
of “people’s war” in order to counterbalance fail- 
ures and setbacks in other areas once thought to 
be promising, notably Indonesia and the Congo 
(Leopoldville). None of this suggests to the review- 
er that containment is either unnecessary or bound 
to lead to war with Communist China, although the 
latter must be admitted as a possibility. 

In conclusion, it must be said that, in spite of the 
shortcomings of these volumes, they are nonethe- 
less important and useful and should be read by 
everyone wishing to augment his knowledge of a 
complex country which will unquestionably exert 
considerable influence on the future course of world 
affairs. 


Reviews in Brief 


The Early Internationals 


JuLius BrauntHAL: History of the In- 
ternational, 1864-1914. F. A. Praeger, 
New York, 1967. 


THIS COMPREHENSIVE and inform- 
ative account of the origins, activities, 
and fate of the First and Second Inter- 
nationals (presented here in easy and 
fluent translation from the original Ger- 
man) is almost more than one could ex- 
pect from the labors of one man. Mr. 
Braunthal’s book is obviously the prod- 
uct of prodigious industry and un- 
rivaled knowledge, and at the same 
time of a profound commitment to the 
movement he is writing about. For 
while he writes impartially, he is not 
dispassionate—his sympathies are un- 
mistakable. 

Mr. Braunthal traces the origins of 
the First International, which was 
founded in 1864, to two sources: (1) 
the universalist ideas and claims of the 
French Revolution; and (2) the de- 
mands of early 19th-century radical and 
reformist political thinkers and as- 
sociations for the abolition of private 
property—an idea which was first ad- 
vanced by Babeuf. 

The International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation, as the First International was 
formally. christened, began with total 
resources of £3.3.0, collected from 
among the members of the General 
Council at its first meeting, and its 
highest annual income (for 1869-70) 
was £51.7.1. Mr. Braunthal makes a 
careful attempt to estimate its mem- 
bership, but the figures are too incom- 
plete to yield any satisfactory result. 
Unquestionably, however, the total was 
small. 


Given its small size and meager re- 
sources, the fears that the International 
aroused appear both startling and 
ludicrous. To the Pope, it was “the 
enemy of God and man.” Thiers, who 
was largely responsible for the sicken- 
ing brutality with which the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871 was suppressed, wanted 
its adherents treated as the Spanish 
Inquisition had treated heretics. The In- 
ternational was accused of conspiring 
with both Bismarck and Louis Na- 
poleon, and some even laid the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 at its door. 

But it is rather to the conflicts within 
the International that Mr. Braunthal 
devotes his main attention. From the 
beginning there were sharp differences 
between Marx and his followers on the 
one hand and sundry groups on the 
other: the Proudhonists, who opposed 
political action; the purists, who dis- 
approved of even temporary alliances 
with middle-class radicals; and, fatally 
for the International, the followers of 
of Bakunin. In dealing with these con- 
flicts, Mr. Braunthal follows an orderly 
procedure, first giving a brief theo- 
retical analysis of the dispute, then dis- 
cussing it in the context of the different 
national groups affiliated to the Inter- 
national, and finally tracing its course 
within the International itself. 

By the time the Second International 
was founded in 1889, well-organized 
socialist parties and trade unions with 
views and problems of their own had 
been established in a number of coun- 
tries. It took eleven years for the Inter- 
national to establish a permanent cen- 
tral body (in Brussels) to act and 
speak on its behalf, and even then it 
functioned only as a loose federation 
of autonomous national parties. Most of 
these parties regarded themselves as 
Marxist, but when the English an- 


archosyndicalist leader William Morris, 
who attended the inaugural congress, 
was asked what he thought of Marx 
and the theory of surplus value, he re- 
plied that much of political economy 
struck him as “dreary rubbish.” “It 
is enough political economy for me,” he 
added, “to know that the idle class is 
rich and the working class is poor, and 
that the rich are rich because they rob 
the poor.” It did not matter whether 
the robbery was effected by surplus 
value, slavery, or brigandage. “The 
whole system,” Morris declared, “is 
monstrous and intolerable.” 

Like its predecessor, the Second In- 
ternational was plagued by internal 
conflict. Although its stated principles, 
its philosophy of history, and its eco- 
nomics were broadly Marxist, there was 
no agreement on whether capitalism 
could be overthrown by legal means or 
only by revolution, on the use and 
dangers of the general strike, on the 
threat of war and how to avert it, on the 
attitude to be taken toward colonies. 
In most of the debates the real prob- 
lems were evaded, and virtually nothing 
was resolved before the outbreak of war 
engulfed all the participants and the 
societies they were challenging. 

Looking back, these men—here 
brought vividly to life—may seem like 
starry-eyed dreamers. In this “apostolic 
period of socialism” they were ad- 
vancing a new set of values in sharp 
and shining contrast to prevailing 
standards. The Times (London) wrote 
of the First International that “one has 
to go back to the time of the birth of 
Christianity and the rejuvenation of the 
ancient world by the Germanic nations 
to find anything analogous to the work- 
ers’ movement .. .,” and that its aim 
was “surely the most comprehensive 
. .. to which any institution apart from 
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the Christian Church has ever aspired.” 

With the outbreak of World War I, 
the socialist parties for the most part 
began to integrate into existing so- 
ciety—to become, as it were, domesti- 
cated. The change was no doubt in- 
evitable, but the loss is no less real. 
And the movement, or movements, that 
have since taken over the succession are 
more practical but less attractive. 

One word of criticism: it is a pity 
that the titles of many of the books 
quoted are not given in their original 
language. Aulard and Mathiez appear 
as the authors of German books, and 
the dating of some publications is mis- 
leading. 


Jane Degras 


From ‘“‘Soso”’ to Stalin 


Epwarp Exus SmitH: The Young 
Stalin: The Early Years of an Elusive 
Revolutionary. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1967. 


THE PRINCIPAL THESIS of this 
study is the author’s contention that 
Stalin—as the young Dzhugashvili— 
was recruited into the service of the 
Tsarist Okhrana (secret police) in the 
summer of 1899, and that for some 
fourteen years thereafter, until his final 
arrest and deportation to Siberia in 
1913, his effort to rise in Social Demo- 
cratic circles was financed by the Rus- 
sian Imperial Treasury. 

This interpretation is based on two 
hitherto unavailable sources, recent 
Soviet historiography aimed at destali- 
nization of the prerevolutionary Bolshe- 
vik movement and the newly opened 
Okhrana Collection at Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Hoover Institution. 

The author’s use of the documents is 
imaginative. He gives us a good idea 
of the structure and modus operandi of 
the Okhrana, especially its handling of 
agents. In this respect it is to be hoped 
that Smith will some day write a book 
akin to Sidney Monas’ The Third Sec- 
tion, which covered the period of 
Nicholas I. 

Unfortunately, neither recent Soviet 
revelations nor the Hoover documents 
support the author’s thesis. Smith 
quotes from many sources but none of 
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these names Dzhugashvili as an agent. 
The writer’s approach is hypothetical 
and inferential. His hypotheses, based 
on circumstantial evidence, are in- 
genious and may some day turn out to 
be correct, but definitive conclusions 
will have to await more solid evidence. 

There is no record of what Stalin did 
for several months after his expulsion 
from the seminary. Therefore, Smith 
suggests, it is very possible that the 
Okhrana contacted “Soso” and offered 
to finance his penetration of the Men- 
shevik organization in Tiflis with the 
understanding that he would try to split 
it by pushing an extremist line. 

Smith would have his cake and eat 
it too. If Soso is not arrested in an 
Okhrana raid, it is evidence of his col- 
laboration; if in the next raid he is ar- 
rested, it is part of his cover story. If 
he prints and distributes literature, the 
police must have paid for it; if he is in- 
active in the movement, his leisure must 
be financed by the Tsar. Such infer- 
ences may be correct, but they are 
purely speculative. 

Smith bases his principal thesis on 
two questionable assumptions. First, he 
views the Okhrana as a highly efficient 
organization whose infiltration of the 
various revolutionary groups was almost 
total; in fact, were it not for World 
War I, he asserts, there would have been 
no revolution. It is unthinkable to Smith 
that Stalin could have escaped from 
exile and returned safely to his usual 
haunts around Tiflis without police 
complicity. In short, the author cannot 
acknowledge that the Tsarist security 
apparatus was quite capable of making 
mistakes. 

Secondly, the author accepts un- 
critically Trotsky’s contemptuous de- 
nigration of Stalin’s role in the 
Georgian revolutionary movement, as 
adumbrated in his unfinished biography 
of the late dictator. This leads the 
author to place even more emphasis on 
the “double agent” motif. Since he as- 
sumes that the young revolutionary was 
disliked by all his comrades and was 
therefore ineffective in the movement, 
he concludes that the Social Democrats 
would not have helped him escape from 
exile, supported him financially, or sup- 
plied him with passports for travel 
abroad. Therefore, the police must have 
assisted him. The notion of Stalin’s un- 
importance within the movement is ac- 
companied by a conflicting thesis sug- 
gesting that he did advance in Georgian 
Social Democratic circles—but through 
the help of the Okhrana’s Special Sec- 
tion in St. Petersburg. How the Okh- 


rana could have been effective in the 
Caucasus and not in the country as a 
whole is not even explained, let alone 
corroborated. But then, that is in keep- 
ing with the rest of this rather quixotic 
volume. 


William J. Parente 


RAFFAELLO Ubso.pi: Stalin. Milan, 


Della Volpe Editore, 1966. 


MR. UBOLDI is an Italian journalist 
who served in Moscow in the early 
1960’s. His life of Stalin is part of an 
Italian series, “Contemporaries,” that 
will include William Shirer’s book on 
Hitler and Robert Payne’s on Lenin. 
The book is thus meant for serious, in- 
telligent readers, but not for scholars 
in the field. It is a “journalistic” work 
—that is to say, pungent, anecdotal, 
distinctly negative, and based on the 
assumption that important public 
figures really do make history. 

Mr. Uboldi read many Western 
works on Stalin and spoke to,many 
people in the USSR. One can’t tell if 
any of this research was done in Rus- 
sian. The book contains no new infor- 
mation on Stalin’s career and no new 
interpretations of it, save for some 
observations made by the author in 
the autumn of 1961 about the reactions 
of the Moscow populace to the second 
round of destalinization initiated by 
Khrushchev at the 22nd Party Con- 
gress. 

Yet to say that there is little “new” 
in the book is not to damn it. It was 
written for publication in Italian, in 
which there is less reliable literature on 
Stalin than there is in English. It em- 
bodies much of the best Western schol- 
arship on the subject, which can only 
enhance public discussion in a coun- 
try where Marxism and the Communist 
Party are matters of intense intellectual 
and political concern. Mr. Uboldi does 
not ignore the impersonal aspects of 
Stalin’s regime, such as party insti- 
tutions and the economic buildup, but 
he emphasizes Stalin’s personal role in 
gaining and wielding power, thus strik- 
ing what is certainly a sensible balance. 

In the course of the book, the author 
offers his opinions on some interpreta- 
tive issues that have long divided West- 
ern analysts of the USSR. This reviewer 
cannot agree that “Stalin was not an 
ideologist . . . but above all a practical 


man.” On the other hand, Mr. Uboldi is 
right to insist that while Lenin was 
alive, Stalin was “an obedient Leninist 
tool.” He thinks that after Lenin’s death 
Stalin was motivated chiefly by an in- 
satiable drive for power, which is a bit 
simple. He does not give Stalin much 
credit for winning World War II, which 
is a bit harsh. Only after the War, he 
says, did Stalin become “the insuffer- 
able idol,” which is a bit generous. 
Mr. Uboldi’s most interesting chapter 
is probably “The Purge of the Mili- 
tary,” which relates the Nazi deceptions 
that led Stalin to decimate his own high 
command. In his last chapter he dis- 
cusses one of the limits of destalini- 
zation, which he terms the omerta of 
Khrushchev’s_ successors—the Mafia- 
like silence they assume to protect and 
preserve the system. Mr. Uboldi_ be- 
lieves that in spite of all the changes, 
the USSR is still essentially the society 
that Stalin built. He may be right. 


Francis B. Randall 


Workers in the USSR 


Ropert Conguest, Ep.: Jndustrial 
Workers in the USSR. New York, 1967. 


ROBERT CONQUEST’S Industrial 
Workers in the USSR quite adequately 
performs the mini-function designed 
for it by the editors of Praeger’s Con- 
temporary Soviet Union Series. How- 
ever, this is one case where the briefer 
the coverage the less attractive and en- 
grossing the results. 

To be sure, Mr. Conquest  suc- 
cessfully assembles pertinent informa- 
tion on employment policy, labor con- 
tracts, labor discipline, wages, work- 
ing conditions, unemployment, trade 
unions, etc., in less than 200 pages. In- 
deed, the book’s chief merit lies in his 
adroit writing and sense of priority. Al- 
though his emphasis is on contempo- 
rary developments, he also provides 
short (though at times less than 
adequate) historical sketches. There is 
some suggestion of analysis and com- 
mentary, but little more than a sug- 
gestion. Mr. Conquest’s views about 
Soviet labor do, however, shine through, 
and the book should be useful as a con- 
cise, if limited, survey of this field. 


In his discussion of contemporary de- 
velopments, Mr. Conquest points out 
that the introduction of economic re- 
forms has helped to focus attention on 
the urgent need for a better deployment 
of labor and for the alleviation of diffi- 
culties that confront the unemployed. 
The broader powers and independence 
now granted to industrial managers in 
the interest of greater efficiency are 
making the unemployment problem 
more acute as managers increase their 
dismissals of redundant labor. Further- 
more, the absence of any institution to 
help balance the supply and demand of 
manpower leaves some areas with a 
surplus and others with a shortage. 

Reversing a position of long stand- 
ing, the Soviet authorities now pub- 
licly acknowledge the existence of un- 
employment. They also admit that the 
unemployed suffer, and that the place- 
ment system does not always meet the 
needs or desires of the workers. To 
remedy these problems, Kosygin, in 
1965, called on Gosplan to study re- 
gional labor resources in order to pro- 
mote a more rational allocation of in- 
dustrial development. Since then, the 
press has discussed many eminently 
workable accommodations towards im- 
proving the lot of the unemployed or 
misemployed workers. The formation of 
a large network of labor exchanges for 
adult workers and the reintroduction of 
unemployment insurance for workers 
dismissed as redundant are among the 
more important proposals. 

Mr. Conquest also emphasizes the 
high rate of unemployment among uni- 
versity graduates and teenagers. From 
the 1950’s onward, educated youngsters 
wishing to join the labor force have not 
always been able to find jobs for which 
they have been trained and have been 
dismissed more readily than older work- 
ers. School “dropouts” have, just as in 
the United States, experienced longer 
periods of unemployment and greater 
frustrations than those who complete 
school. But in the USSR the juvenile 
unemployment problem has been com- 
pounded by efficiency-minded managers 
who resist employing those under 18 
and—failing that—fire them at the 
earliest opportunity. To be sure, juve- 
niles are often apathetic workers be- 
cause scant attention is paid to their 
job preferences in the first place. 

The government is aware of the ob- 
stacles confronting the prospective 
young worker and has taken certain 
steps toward removing at least some of 
them. In 1966, the USSR Council of 


Ministers issued a decree establishing 


what in effect is a youth employment 
service. It provided for the immediate 
employment of “drop outs” and for a 
large increase in the number of jobs 
available to young people with college 
training. Some headway has been made, 
yet in February 1968 Novyi mir re- 
ported that half of the university- 
trained specialists were employed out- 
side their fields and that the Soviet 
labor force had room for only one- 
fourth of all high school graduates in 
the country. 

It is most impressive that although 
unemployment and misemployment are 
among the more topical domestic prob- 
lems in the Soviet Union today and are 
officially recognized as such, the Soviet 
leadership appears to be unable or un- 
willing to adopt measures strong 
enough to cope with them. Policymak- 
ers are split over the course of action to 
pursue. Their policy at best is one of 
muddling through, and it appears that 
for the moment the price of not doing 
anything is lower than that of unsettling 
the status quo. But then, this seems to 
be a good part of the story of post- 
Stalin Russia. 


Jay B. Sorenson 


Trade and Aid 


MarsHALL I. GotpMan: Soviet Foreign 
Aid. New York, F. A. Praeger, 1967. 


THE AUTHOR OF the present study, 
Professor M. I. Goldman of Wellesley 
College, reveals himself in the early 
pages of his book as an unabashed 
factologist proposing to make a com- 
plete inventory of the bricks and mortar 
that went into building the edifice of 
Soviet foreign economic aid—as it were, 
from the ground up. He has painstak- 
ingly assembled a comprehensive yet 
highly readable record—on a country- 
by-country basis—of the terms of aid 
agreements, the location and purpose 
of individual projects, costs of construc- 
tion, levels of output, amounts of credit, 
and such operational details as he 
was able to ascertain in the course of 
a personal tour of a number of coun- 
tries on the receiving end of the Soviet 
economic aid program. It is a fair 
guess that the book will remain, for 
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some time to come, the best single, en- 
cyclopedic account of the recent ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Union on this new 
and still largely untested plane of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 

The author has gone beyond the 
usual confines of “foreign aid” (i.e., 
aid to underdeveloped and _ politically 
uncommitted countries) to include an 
account of Soviet economic relations 
with other Communist-ruled countries 
in Europe and Asia and since the end 
of World War II. In this portion of his 
survey, he succeeds in putting together, 
in two short chapters, a compact de- 
scription of the unique patterns of com- 
merce and capital-flow that have evolved 
within the Communist world in recent 
years. In addition, he provides a par- 
ticularly useful summary of recent eco- 
nomic relations between the USSR and 
Communist China, showing the dra- 
matic shift that occurred in 1960 from 
outwardly enthusiastic economic coop- 
eration to studied contempt for each 
other’s economic well-being. The author 
also includes here an interesting tabu- 
lation of economic aid agreements con- 
cluded by the two competing Com- 
munist giants with a number of influ- 
ential underdeveloped countries during 
the short period leading up to the 
ill-fated “Second Bandung” Conference 
which was ultimately cancelled by the 
host country, Algeria, in June 1965. 

The main body of the book consists 
of a rewarding observation tour of the 
“Third World,” with extended stops in 
India and the United Arab Republic, 
followed by briefer stops in Afghani- 
stan and Indonesia, and the remaining 
areas of Soviet aid activity covered in 
four subsequent chapters. A painstak- 
ing interviewer and researcher, Profes- 
sor Goldman demonstrates that the eco- 
nomic arrangements between these 
countries and the USSR are frequently 
not strictly bilateral in their intended 
impact. In the case of India, for in- 
stance, the Soviet aid program bolstered 
that country’s bargaining position vis-a- 
vis the commercial interests of the 
West. Specifically, by accepting an 
offer from the USSR and Rumania to 
build several oil refineries and to bring 
some additional crude oil into the 
country, India succeeded in curbing the 
economic power of the large Western 
oil companies in the local market. 
There was, for a time, unmistakable 
evidence of bruised feelings while these 
companies adjusted to the new situa- 
tion. In the upshot, however, the author 
suggests that the injection of economic 
competition from the East probably 
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helped to stabilize relations between 
India and the big Western oil com- 
panies on a new basis. 

It is rather surprising that Professor 
Goldman says so little about the mo- 
tives that have impelled the Soviet 
Union to become involved in the costly 
business of foreign aid. After all, he is 
undoubtedly aware that, under Soviet 
conditions of full employment of re- 
sources, the export of capital goods on 
long-term credit reduces the supply of 
goods available for investment at home 
and thus tends to depress the rate of 
economic growth. More than that, the 
types of equipment, plant, or facility 
which are required to sustain a typical 
program of foreign aid are very often 
in short supply within the Soviet econ- 
omy. Yet, we find the Soviet Union 
exporting to the developing countries 
such installations as fertilizer plants, 
power-generating facilities, grain ele- 
vators, etc., even though such exports 
are likely to intensify the conditions of 
a chronic sellers’ market with which the 
Soviet domestic economy has long had 
to contend. Surely there must be some 
overriding considerations which impel 
the Soviet Union to accept the economic 
sacrifices inherent in so costly a pro- 
gram of economic aid. 

To say, as Professor Goldman does, 
that one of the “earliest stimuli” to 
Soviet interest in the less developed 
countries was “the desire and need to 
maintain trade relations” raises more 
questions than it answers. If commer- 
cial motives alone were at work, the 
commodities supplied by the Soviet 
Union would be finished goods rather 
than the plants to produce them. On 
this point, Pravda (May 9, 1968) has 
been quite explicit—if not very reveal- 
ing: “If one should approach this 
[foreign aid] problem from a purely 
commercial point of view, then it would 
be more advantageous for the Soviet 
Union to build with these funds new 
plants within our country and to ex- 
port finished goods. The Soviet people 
are far removed from such a purely 
commercial attitude in their relations 
with countries to which they extend 
economic aid.” 

Nor is Professor Goldman’s assertion 
that “the Russians feel they have an 
obligation as Communists and human 
beings to facilitate the industrialization 
of these [underdeveloped] areas” (p. 
186) particularly convincing. For the 
key question still remains: What cri- 
teria are used in selecting the bene- 
ficiaries of Soviet largesse? The reader 
is left puzzled as to why the Soviet 


leaders favor countries led by charis- 
matic dictators, supplying them with 
scarce capital equipment and _perish- 
able military hardware. One can only 
surmise that the fiery anti-imperialist 
rhetoric of these dictators gives the 
Soviet leaders some kind of psychic 
satisfaction, assuring them that Soviet 
economic aid represents a worthwhile 
investment in waging the “anti-imperial- 
ist struggle,” with its promise of an 
eventual shift in the world balance of 
power in favor of the socialist system. 


Leon Herman 


The Soviet Military 


Matcotm MaAckINTOsH : Juggernaut: 
The Russian Forces, 1918-1966. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1967. 


SINCE KHRUSHCHEV’S downfall in 
1964, Soviet military historians, have 
been engaged in a rather heated debate 
over the matter of how far to carry the 
rehabilitation of Stalin’s wartime repu- 
tation, which had been badly damaged 
during the destalinization process of 
the Khrushchev decade. Among the 
questions at issue has been the extent 
to which Stalin should continue to bear 
the responsibility before history for 
Soviet unpreparedness and for the set- 
backs suffered at the outset of World 
War II, or whether in fact it might not 
be better to drop the argument over his 
wartime mistakes altogether in the in- 
terest of avoiding “negative” depictions 
of the Soviet war effort. Although it 
may be a long time, if ever, before 
Soviet historians find it possible to 
settle upon a reasonably objective 
analysis of Soviet difficulties in the 
early phase of the war, this recent his- 
torical study of the Soviet armed forces 
by a distinguished British student of 
Soviet affairs gives us, among other 
things, a balanced appraisal of the 
various factors accounting for these 
difficulties. 

As Malcolm Mackintosh reconstructs 
the situation, the German attack caught 
the USSR in the process of reorganiz- 
ing and reequipping its forces after the 
unhappy lessons of the Finnish cam- 
paign, which had ended 15 months 
earlier. Given more time, which Stalin 


mistakenly thought he had bought from 
Hitler, the Soviet forces might have 
been in better shape. As it was, how- 
ever, they were in the midst of a con- 
fused period of changeover from old 
methods and equipment to new. The 
confusion attending this process of re- 
organization was due as much to hesi- 
tation and disagreement within the 
military leadership itself as it was to 
Stalin’s political miscalculations or to 
the shortcomings in industry which held 
up the output: of new weapons and 
equipment. On top of these factors, both 
political and military leaders shared a 
belief that the Soviet armed forces 
could not be taken by surprise, and that 
they could contain any German attack 
in the frontier areas. The setbacks that 
ensued when these conceptions proved 
mistaken could thus be laid not only at 
Stalin’s door, but at that of his military 
chiefs as well. 

The manner in which the Red Army 
recovered from its early reverses and 
fought through to victory takes up ap- 
proximately half of the Mackintosh ac- 
count, which, in addition to standard 
Soviet and Western materials, makes 
careful use of the Soviet six-volume 
History of the Great Fatherland War 
of the Soviet Union, 1941-45, a source 
not yet available when most of the 
earlier Western literature on this sub- 
ject was produced. The remainder of 
the Mackintosh study deals with both 
the prewar and postwar periods of 
Soviet military history, and its special 
merit for the casual reader lies in pro- 
viding a concise and well-integrated 
view of the growth and development of 
the Soviet armed forces during the past 
half century. Unfortunately, the some- 
what garish choice of title, for which 
one suspects the publisher and not the 
author must answer, tends to convey a 
sensational flavor out of keeping with 
the sober and balanced treatment which 
Malcolm Mackintosh has brought to his 
subject. 


Thomas W. Wolfe 


Communism in Rumania 


STEPHEN FiscHer-GaLati: The New 
Rumania: From People’s Democracy to 
Socialist Republic, Cambridge, Mass., 
The MIT Press, 1967. 


THIS BOOK, Volume 10 in the MIT 
series “Studies in International Com- 
munism,” is an important contribution 
to the literature on Eastern European 
governments and politics. Both the Di- 
rector of the University’s Project on 
International Communism, Dr. William 
E. Griffith, and the author of this 
work, Professor Stephen Fischer-Galati, 
should be congratulated for enriching 
our knowledge of the controversial “dis- 
sident ally” of the Soviet Union. 

As Prof. Griffith observes in his edi- 
torial foreword, this study “represents 
the first major revision of contem- 
porary Rumanian history.” It is also the 
first to emphasize the Rumanian Com- 
munists’ preoccupation with historic 
continuity. The author states his prin- 
cipal thesis early in his book: “The 
present Rumanian regime . . . regards 
itself as the heir to the historic tradi- 
tion, as the Communist executor of the 
nationalist legacy of Greater Rumania.” 

The narrative begins with the fascist 
period of Marshal Antonescu and the 
short reign of King Carol. The author 
cautiously reevaluates the Marshal as 
a relatively “efficient and enlightened 
dictator compared to his European 
counterparts of World War II.” Recent 
historiography should certainly bear 
him out in this value-judgment. The 
bulk of the book deals with the intricate 
socio-economic maneuverings and dip- 
lomatic acrobatics of the late Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej. This reviewer was impressed 
by the author’s astute analysis of the 
Rumanian Communist Party’s steady 
growth on the crucial “road to inde- 
pendence” (1960-1964). In a few brief 
years, beginning in 1955, the member- 
ship of the party grew from less than 


600,000 to almost 850,000, with the 
inner core of “activists” reaching 150,- 
000. A detailed evaluation of the Geor- 
ghiu-Dej era reveals that, in addition 
to establishing a thoroughly ruthless 
and Stalinoid domestic system, it also 
generated a widespread and often ex- 
uberant spirit of nationalism among the 
masses of the people. It was at this 
time that the Rumanian Communists 
began to espouse the line that the 
country’s liberation from fascism was 
essentially the achievement of the Ru- 
manian party and the Rumanian armed 
forces “assisted” by Soviet comrades in 
arms. 

A brief concluding chapter examines 
the events of 1966-67. The developments 
of these two years have justified two 
of the author’s earlier conclusions: 

a) Ceausescu’s “New Rumania” has 
been unlike Gheorghiu-Dej’s in several 
important respects. It is not as de- 
pendent on the West, on the USSR, or 
on any other external power. The 
ideology of Gheorghiu-Dej, influenced 
by men with a generally pro-Western 
orientation, was in many ways equated 
with a Rumanian pattern of “revision- 
ism.” Ceausescu’s approach, on the 
other hand, is more doctrinaire and 
provincial in domestic matters and 
more forcefully nationalistic in inter- 
national relations. 

b) In the author’s opinion, the Ru- 
manian course in 1966-1967 was less 
spectacular than it was in the days of 
Gheorghiu-Dej. It represented essen- 
tially a period of consolidation of the 
gains already achieved under the pre- 
vious party leadership, particularly in 
the realm of “desatellization,” made 
possible by a reorientation of Soviet 
foreign policy and a shrewd exploita- 
tion of all “objective conditions” in 
intra-Soviet bloc as well as world po- 
litical relations. Ceausescu’s leadership 
thus appears to be less colorful, but 
also less controversial than that of his 
more quixotic predecessor. 


Andrew Gyorgy 
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HISTORY in PERSPECTIVE 


The Comintern and the Geneology 
of the “Brezhnev Doctrine” 


By William Korey 


socialist state that is in a system with other 
states constituting a socialist commonwealth cannot 
be free of the common interests of that commonwealth. 


This was the core of the so-called “Brezhnev doc- 
trine” as elaborated in a long Pravda article of 
September 26, 1968, affirming the “limited sover- 
eignty” of individual socialist states and upholding 
the Warsaw Pact powers’ military intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovak “self-determination,” 
the Pravda writer maintained, had infringed the 
“vital interests” of the commonwealth and required 
“the Soviet Union and other socialist states, in ful- 
fillment of their international duty to the fraternal 
peoples of Czechoslovakia and in defense of their 
own socialist gains,... to act... .” First Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev subsequently gave the “doctrine” 
his personal imprimatur when, in addressing the 
Fifth Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 


in November, he commented: 


. .- When external and internal forces hostile to socialism 
try to turn the development of a given socialist country 
in the direction of a restoration of the capitalist system, 


Dr. Korey is a recognized authority on Soviet 
affairs with a special interest in the history of the 
Bolshevik movement. 
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when a threat arises to the cause of socialism in that 
country—a threat to the security of the socialist com- 
monwealth as a whole—this is no longer merely a 
problem for that country’s people, but a common 
problem—the concern of all socialist countries.+ 


If these doctrinal assertions stunned and dis- 
mayed large segments of the Communist leader- 
ships in various parts of the world, they recalled 
to a considerable extent, and in a curiously per- 
verse manner, the ideological and organizational 
principles that underlay the birth of the Commu- 
nist International fifty years ago. These principles, 
even after taking on various transmutations reflect- 
ing vastly altered political circumstances and rela- 
tionships in the Communist world, have still found 
a remarkable echo in the recent statements of So- 
viet leaders on the rights and obligations of indi- 
vidual socialist states. 

When, on March 2, 1919, a motley band of 52 
delegates assembled inside the snow-swept walls 
of the Kremlin to create the Communist Interna- 
tional, or Comintern—the institution which Lenin 
described as the “forerunner of the international 


1 Pravda, Nov. 13, 1968. 
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republic of Soviets” °—the leaders were agreed on 
the concept of a “socialist commonwealth”: i.e., a 
political, ideological and territorial entity whose in- 
terests would transcend those of its various na- 
tional components. The invitation of January 24, 
1919, which had been extended to 39 parties or 
groups, spoke of the need for a central organ with 
the function of “subordinating the interests of the 
movement in each country to the common interest 
of the international revolution.” * And the Bolshe- 
vik leaders, looking ahead to the consummation of 
the internatonal revolutionary process, projected 
the extension of the Soviet structural concept to the 
world arena. Lenin, in his closing speech to the 
First Congress, declared that “the International 
Soviet Republic will be achieved” following the 
victory of the “workers’ revolutions throughout the 
world.” * Zinoviev had spoken earlier of “an Inter- 
national Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies” that would take shape following 
the completion of the revolutionary process.° 


Inherent in the idea of an “International Soviet 
Republic” was the belief that the nation-state had 
become an outmoded institution whose basic fea- 
tures, including national decision-making, must be 
eliminated. This was precisely the point made in 
the “manifesto” adopted by the First Congress. 
Dubbed the “second Communist Manifesto” by 
Zinoviev, this declaration aimed some of its sharp- 
est barbs at nationalism and the nation-state, de- 
scribing them as vestigial remnants of an anti- 
quated system that hampered progress.° 


Where decision-making power would reside was 
made clear by V. Vorovsky, one of the two secre- 
taries chosen at the First Congress. On May 13, 
1919, he wrote that the “worldwide Soviet repub- 
lic” would have “the Communist International at 
its head.” * The idea was a logical extension of the 
relationship between the Soviet national govern- 
mental structure and the Russian Communist 
Party, as conceived by Bolshevik ideologists. Just 
as the Russian Communist Party was to monopolize 
decision-making authority in the national Soviet 


2V. I. Lenin, Sochineniia, 3rd ed., Vol. 
1935, p. 26. 

3 Jane Degras, ed., The Communist International, 1919- 
1943: Documents, Vol. I, London, Oxford University Press, 
1956, p. 5. 

* Quoted in Julius Braunthal, History of the International, 
Vol. II, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1967, p. 162. 

5G. Zinoviev, Sochineniia, Vol. VIII (2), Leningrad, 1926, p. 
219. 

6 Degras, op. cit., pp. 38-47. 

7V. Vorovsky, Sochineniia, Vol. III, Moscow, 1933, p. 475. 
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apparatus, so would the Comintern wield equiva- 
lent power in the “International Soviet Republic.” 

Like the Russian Communist Party, too, the 
Comintern was to be a highly centralized organi- 
zation. On March 2, the opening day of the in- 
augural gathering, Zinoviev wrote in Pravda that 
the Third International must create “a strong guid- 
ing center . . . which will be able to lead, in ideas 
and organization, the movements in all countries.” 
The detailed nature of this authoritarian structure 
was spelled out the following year (1920) with the 
adoption by the Second Comintern Congress of the 
so-called “Twenty-One Points.” Here, it need only 
be observed that the principle of centralization had 
already been clearly enunciated at the very birth 
of the Comintern. 


At the heart of the Comintern structure as elabo- 
rated by the First Congress was to be the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist International, or 
ECCI, which was empowered to act in the name 
of the Comintern in the intervals between con- 
gresses. Its similarity to the Bolshevik Central 
Committee is obvious. Initially it was to consist 
of representatives of the Communist Parties of 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan 
Federation, Scandinavia and Switzerland, and other 
parties that joined the Comintern before the next 
congress were to receive seats on it. Paralleling 
the Politburo of the Bolshevik Central Committee, 
a Bureau of five members was to be elected by the 
ECCI, although its precise function was not defined. 


t was assumed from the start that the “Interna- 
tional Soviet Republic”—or, in modern parlance, 
the “socialist commonwealth”—would have but a 
single capital. Internationalism and centralization 
were both at the core of Bolshevik thinking in 1919, 
and the very idea of a polycentric socialist system 
—such as was to find expression much later in the 
concept of “multiple paths of socialism”—was com- 
pletely alien to this cast of mind. The aims of the 
Comintern, as formulated in the preliminary letter 
of invitation and subsequently spelled out in Len- 
in’s theses submitted to the First Congress, in- 
cluded the universal establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the replacement of 
parliamentary democracy by “self-rule of the 
masses through their own elected organs.” ® 


8 See Braunthal, op. cit., pp. 165-66. 
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Centralized authority did not preclude the estab- 
lishment of subordinate regional bodies. In the fall 
of 1919, the Comintern set up a “Western European 
Secretariat” in Berlin, with the principal function 
of disseminating Comintern documents and infor- 
mation about Soviet Russia. Whether it would have 
developed into an alternative center of influence 
had the ensuing wave of revolution in parts of 
Germany, Hungary and elsewhere succeeded in 
engulfing sections of Western Europe cannot be 
known, but its weakness was almost immediately 
felt. In July 1920, it was described as “limited, 
narrow ... and not international.” ° 

The exercise of the Comintern’s claimed central 
authority over revolutionary movements outside So- 
viet Russia was severely handicapped in 1919 by 
the practical isolation of the country. Blockade and 
civil war made it difficult, and at times impossible, 
for the Comintern to make contact with the leaders 
of local Communist movements: couriers rarely 
got across borders safely, and wireless communica- 
tion was frequently obstructed or garbled. How- 
ever, the limited contacts that did take place be- 
tween Russian Bolshevik leaders and the short- 
lived Red regime in Hungary provided an indica- 
tion of the sort of relationship that the Comintern 
aspired to establish vis-a-vis its national compo- 
nents. The Hungarian revolutionary regime, com- 
prising both Socialists and Communists, came into 
existence in March 1919 under the leadership of 
Bela Kun, who had been a war prisoner in Russia 
and had become converted to Bolshevism. Two 
days after its formation, the revolutionary govern- 
ment asked the Comintern in Petrograd for in- 
structions with regard to a name for the merged 
Socialist and Communist parties, whereupon Lenin 
called on Kun to provide assurances that the new 
regime would be Communist rather than Social 
Democratic. Meanwhile Zinoviev notified Budapest 
that the ECCI expected the Hungarian revolution- 
aries to establish a “Communist Party” which 
would give the regime a “clearly formulated Com- 
munist program.” ?° What this episode demon- 
strated was that Bela Kun recognized the Comin- 
tern as the repository of a higher sovereignty than 
that of any national revolutionary government. 
Again, in April, when Kun became involved in a 
dispute with the Austrian Socialist government 
over procedural issues, he attempted to persuade 


9 Der Zweite Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale, 
Hamburg, 1921, p. 590. 
10 Kommunisticheskii Internatsional, No. 1, 1919, cols. 83-84. 
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Austrian Foreign Minister Otto Bauer to submit 
the dispute to the Comintern for a final decision. 
Bauer made it clear that he considered the Com- 
intern merely a Russian instrument, whereas Kun 
argued that it was a legitimate multinational insti- 
tution possessing supranational authority. 


efining the relationship of the Soviet state 
to the Comintern was, of course, far more compli- 
cated. The Bolshevik regime had been in power 
for some eighteen months prior to the establish- 
ment of the Comintern and provided that organiza- 
tion with its very life’s blood. Yet, writing in the 
Comintern’s official journal in October 1919, 
Georgy Chicherin, then head of the state’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs, described the new 
International in terms that had hitherto been ap- 
plied only to sovereign states." The Comintern, he 
wrote, conducted a “foreign policy” of its own 
which had as its objective “the task of struggling 
to guarantee and strengthen the international posi- 
tion of the revolutionary Soviet governments” (the 
use of the plural suggests that the article was 
probably written in the summer before the Hungar- 
ian and Bavarian Soviet regimes were crushed. ) | 

Interestingly enough, the Foreign Commissar 
felt obliged to acknowledge—somewhat apologeti- 
cally—the necessity for Soviet governments to en- 
gage in traditional forms of international relations. 
“As governments existing de facto among other 
existing governments,” he observed, “[they] are 
compelled to place themselves in certain relations 
with the latter, and those relations impose on them 
obligations which have to be taken into account.” 
It should be noted, however, that these obligations 
did not prevent Chicherin himself from writing in 
the Comintern journal and issuing flaming appeals 
for world revolution. At least for him, the goal of 
proleterian revolution transcended normal rules 
of diplomatic discourse. 

From a practical standpoint, the question of 
whether the Comintern stood in a superior or in- 
ferior relationship to the Soviet state was entirely 
academic in 1919 since the leaderships of both 
virtually coincided. As Zinoviev frankly admitted 
a year later, the ECCI was “a Russian organiza- 
tion.” 2 Its chairman and secretary were key fig- 


11G. Chicherin, “Mezhdunarodnaia politika dvukh Inter- 
natsionalov,” ibid., No. 16, 1919, cols. 817-28. 
12 Vtoroi kongress Kominterna,” Moscow, 1934, p. 407. 


ures of the Bolshevik Party: Zinoviey and Radek; 
and the five-man Bureau selected by the Committee 
included four Russians: Zinoviev, Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Rakovsky (the sole non-Russian was a Swiss, 
Fritz Platten). The Comintern’s funds and stipends 
came from the Soviet state treasury, and its ap- 
paratus was housed partly in Moscow and partly 
in Petrograd’s Smolny Institute, where Zinoviev 
had his headquarters as chairman of the Petrograd 
Soviet. Writing in the Comintern journal, Lenin 
candidly acknowledged that “the new third ‘Inter- 
national Workingman’s Association’ had already 
begun to coincide in a certain measure with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

Still, the Bolsheviks anticipated that with the 
spread of revolution to Western Europe, the Com- 
intern would take on a less Russian character. 
Shortly after the First Congress, Zinoviev told a 
party gathering that “we shall be glad if we can 
succeed in transferring the seat of the Third Inter- 
national and the Executive Committee as quickly as 
possible to another capital, for example, Paris.” ™ 
Trotsky, in an article in Izvestia on May 1, 1919, 
added London and Berlin as possible alternatives 
to Paris. But it was clear that such a move de- 
pended upon the culmination of the revolutionary 
movement in the West. “An international Commu- 
nist congress in Berlin or Paris”, wrote Trotsky, 
“will mean the complete triumph of the proletarian 
revolution in Europe .. .” 

Had these circumstances become reality, the 
question of the Comintern’s place in an interna- 
tional Soviet commonwealth would perhaps have 
been clarified. The Bolsheviks, in their vision of 
the future Communist world order, saw the Com- 
intern as the locus of supreme power, and belief 
in its supranational authority lingered on even after 
the revolutionary wave of 1919-20 subsided. Thus, 
in 1922, 22 members of the “Workers’ Opposition” 
group within the Russian Communist Party ap- 
pealed over the party’s head to the Comintern for 
redress of their grievances. But by then, such action 
was virtually meaningless; a Comintern investiga- 
tory commission simply rejected the appeal. 


f the idea of a “socialist commonwealth” involvy- 
ing limitations on the national sovereignty of its 
members was an integral feature of early Bolshevik 


13 Lenin, Sochineniia, Vol. XXIV, p. 247. 
14 Protokoly VIII sezda RKP (B), Moscow, 1933, p. 139. 


thinking, so also was the belief that members of 
the commonwealth had the moral right to engage 
in military intervention in furtherance of world 
socialist revolution. As early as 1915, Zinoviev had 
established a reputation as the leading authority 
on the Marxian ethic of war, which he elaborated 
in a two-hundred page treatise published as part 
of a larger work.** Military intervention, he argued, 
is to be judged by the criterion of whether it serves 
the forces of capitalism or the forces of socialism. 
Wars which contribute towards the destruction of 
the old capitalist order are ipso facto “just” re- 
gardless of whether they are aggressively initiated 
by a state which has already established socialist 
property relations within its own borders. Since, 
in the 20th century, capitalism as a system of pro- 
duction relations is an obstacle to the fullest devel- 
opment of productive forces and “only socialism is 
historically progressive,” it follows that a state tak- 
ing the socialist path can legitimately and justly 
wage war against capitalist societies. Foreshadow- 
ing a line that is still echoed in Moscow, Zinoviev 
also placed “national liberation wars” waged by 
the people of a colonial or “semi-colonial” country 
against the “imperialist” power in the category of 
“Just” wars. 

Throughout 1919, the articles, speeches, and mes- 
sages of the Comintern chief were studded with 
references to military intervention. In J anuary, 
while invitations to the founding congress were 
being readied, he wrote that he was looking for- 
ward to the time when the Red Army could be sent 
“to the assistance of our German comrades... and 
destroy the oppressors of the German people.” 
On another occasion, he told a group of Red Army 
officers to be prepared “to lead in battle . . . the 
workers and peasants of France, Germany and 
other countries.” ‘7 In October 1919, he declared 
that if a Communist regime were to win power in 
Germany, Soviet Russia would join it in interven- 
tion “against bourgeois Paris and imperialist Lon- 
don”; or, if proletarian rule first came to Paris, 
the Russians and French would intervene mili- 
tarily “against Ebertist Berlin.” 18 

The subsequent Soviet military attack upon Po- 
land was perfectly consistent with the thinking of 
Comintern leaders. When a German comrade wrote 


15 Zinoviev, Sochineniia, Vol. VII (1), pp. 15-214. 


16 Petrogradskaia pravda, Jan. 19, 1919. 

17 Zinoviev, “Die Sowjetmacht und der Offizierstand,” in C. 
Rakowski, Die Seele des Sieges, Petrograd, 1919, pp. 70-71. 

18 Zinoviev, “Russkaia revoliutsiia i mezhdunarodnyi prole- 
tariat,” Kommunisticheskii Internatsional,” No. 6, 1919, p. 793. 
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in the Communist periodical Rote Fahne that rev- 
olutions must not be accomplished through military 
intervention by an outside Communist state, Zino- 
viev scoffed at such a “personal opinion.” For him, 
the preparation of the Red Army to take “the offen- 
sive with the bayonet” was an essential ingredient 
in the strategy of “proletarian world revolution.” *° 

The Comintern leaders, moreover, did not restrict 
the use of military force to the extension of prole- 
tarian rule. They regarded it as equally vital to 
intervene militarily to protect an already estab- 
lished Communist regime which faced a threat to 
its survival. Thus, for example, the ECCI dis- 
patched a message to the beleaguered regime of 
Bela Kun in Hungary promising to “send you all 
the help that it can,” ”° and in August 1919 Red 
Army units were in fact alerted to go to the aid 
of the threatened Hungarian Communists, only to 
find that insurmountable obstacles made their pas- 
sage through the Ukraine impossible. 

It was a fundamental assumption of the Comin- 
tern leaders that the forces of the bourgeoisie in all 
countries constituted a single camp which was 
bound to challenge the existence of any proletarian 
regime that established itself anywhere. Thus, in 
June 1919, the ECCI declared that the “chief blow” 
of the “international bourgeoisie” was being “di- 
rected against those countries where the working 
classes are . . . victorious.” ** And another early 
Comintern message warned that the establishment 
of Communist rule in Bulgaria could be expected 
to trigger a counterrevolutionary response. Such 
warnings were intended to lay the groundwork for 
intervention by Communist military forces if armed 
action proved feasible. 


t is also interesting to note, in connection with 
last year’s Soviet-led intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia, that the Comintern leaders of 1919-20 drew 
sharp distinctions between different working-class 
parties. Those that were not considered genuinely 
revolutionary were viewed with as much, if not 
more, hostility than were bourgeois parties. Thus, 
the “Platform” adopted by the First Comintern 
Congress stressed that the need of the moment was 
“to break not only with the outright lackeys of 


19 Zinoviev, Die Weltrevolution und die III Kommunistische 
Internationale, Hamburg, 1920, p. 47. 

20 Izvestia, March 23, 1919. 

21 [bid., June 20, 1919. 
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capital and the hangmen of the Communist revolu- 
tion—the part played by the right-wing Social 
Democrats—but also with the ‘Center’ which, in the 
most critical moments, deserts the proletariat in 
order to flirt with its avowed enemies.” ** Indeed, 
the First Congress placed less emphasis on the 
struggle against capitalism than on the fight 
against Social Democracy. A unanimously-adopted 
resolution declared that “one of the most im- 
portant tasks” of the Comintern was to expose the 
“Tudas-work of the social-chauvinists” and “with 
armed hand, to make this counterrevolutionary 
party harmless.” ** The reference to “armed hand” 
carried a particularly ominous implication in view 
of Zinoviev’s advocacy, in the event of the estab- 
lishment of Communist rule in France, of joint in- 
tervention by French and Soviet military forces 
against the predominantly Social Democratic re- 
gime in Germany. No doubt, he would even have 
urged unilateral Soviet intervention if the Soviet 
regime had possessed the requisite armed strength. 

Thus, from the moment of its birth, the Comin- 
tern saw itself as the directing center of proletarian 
world revolution invested with the authority to pass 
on the revolutionary bona fides of all working-class 
movements everywhere. In the view of its Bolshe- 
vik leaders, the interests of the “social common- 
wealth” made it imperative that “heresy” in one 
of its parts be exterminated lest it contaminate the 
other parts and undermine the commonwealth as 
a whole. Military intervention thus had a built-in 
rationale reinforced by an ethic that looked upon 
armies as potential handmaidens of historical 
progress. 


? 


ut the key question was: How could the 
Comintern, as constituted, assume the right to 
judge any individual proletarian party or regime ? 
Was it entitled to take a collective decision in the 
name of the entire “socialist commonwealth?” If 
the interests of the whole commonwealth were at 
stake, then those interests could properly be regis- 
tered only through a consensus reached among 
genuinely equal partners. Surely, arbitrary deci- 
sion-making by a non-representative center would 
make a mockery of the whole structural concept 
of a “socialist commonwealth.” 


2 
2 


Degras, op. cit., p. 23. 
B 


3 Braunthal, op. cit., p. 167. 


In fact, this concept had no real applicability 
from the start. The Comintern was in no sense a 
conjoining of a number of national Communist 
parties of relatively similar strength. Rather, there 
was a single large and successful party—the Rus- 
sian—to which were harnessed a number of weak 
and, in some cases, embryonic workers’ parties. The 
perceptive Rosa Luxemburg recognized almost 
immediately that the Comintern would take on a 
distorted shape.** She expressed strong fears that 
a Communist International created in early 1919 
would be based fundamentally on the Russian 
party and would therefore inevitably succumb to 
the latter’s domination. And her concern was com- 
pounded by the character of the Bolshevik party. 
Its elitism had long revolted her, and she had re- 
peatedly polemicized against it. Were the Comin- 
tern to come under Bolshevik hegemony, she be- 
lieved, the very future of socialism would be 
jeopardized. 

Luxembourg contended that a Third Interna- 
tional must be based upon mass parties, and with 
the support of three prominent German Commu- 
nists (Leo Jogiches, Eugen Leviné, and Paul Levi), 
she urged that its establishment be postponed until 
such mass parties had emerged, especially in West- 
ern Europe.”” Determined to block Lenin’s pro- 
posal, she instructed the two German delegates 
chosen to attend the founding meeting in March 
1919 (Leviné and Hugo Eberlein) to oppose the 
immediate creation of a Third International and to 
threaten the German party’s refusal to affiliate if 
the meeting were to go ahead with its establish- 
ment. Indeed, Eberlein was later instructed to 
leave the Moscow gathering if such a decision was 
taken. 

The tragic murder of Luxemburg and her co- 
worker, Karl Liebknecht, on January 15, 1919, 
silenced the single most powerful voice of opposi- 
tion to the Bolshevik plan for a new International. 
Six days later, in a letter to the West, Lenin sug- 
gested that the martyred leaders had endorsed the 
idea of a Third International. He wrote that with 
the creation of a German Communist Party in De- 
cember 1918, “the foundation of a truly proletarian, 


*4See J. W. Hulse, The Forming of the Communist Inter- 
national, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1964, 
pp. 8, 19; Braunthal, op. cit., pp. 163-64. 

25 During 1920, mass working-class parties affiliated with the 
Comintern did emerge in Germany, France and Italy, but the 
fact that revolutions failed to take place in the West made 
inevitable the continued dependence of the Comintern upon 
the Soviet party. Indeed, this dependence deepened with time. 


truly revolutionary Third International—the Com- 
munist International—became a fact.” *° 

Levine was arrested at the German border and 
never got to Moscow for the founding congress, but 
Eberlein did arrive with the intention of fulfilling 
Luxembourg’s mandate. Despite intense efforts by 
Lenin to persuade him to reverse his position, Eber- 
lein made it clear on the first day of the meeting 
(March 2) that his party stood for postponing the 
formation of a new International in order “to test 
the available strength and review the political 
foundations on which we can unite.” The next day, 
he continued to express vigorous objections, noting 
that “real Communist parties exist in only a few 
countries” and that “the whole of Western Europe” 
was still “missing.” *7 But the Bolshevik view al- 
ready held sway, and Eberlein found it convenient 
simply to abstain from voting on the resolution to 
establish the Comintern. 

The consequences of this decision were as pre- 
dicted by Rosa Luxembourg: decision-making for 
the Comintern would be largely, if not exclusively, 
a Bolshevik prerogative. On the heels of the First 
Congress, Zinoviev himself openly declared that 
“ideological hegemony in the Third International 
belongs unconditionally to the Russian Communist 
Party.” He went on to say that the delegates to the 
First Congress had “recognized that the ideological 
leadership of . . . world revolution must belong to 
the Russian Communist Party.” 

The openly condescending tone taken by the 
Comintern’s first boss toward other Communist 
parties would rarely be repeated in later years: it 
would have been considered impolitic to do so. 
But in 1919 there was still a refreshing candor in 
the remarks of the Bolshevik leaders, and if a 
certain note of contemptuousness emerges, it sim- 
ply reflected their view of reality. Zinoviev told a 
Bolshevik audience that the Russian party must 
play the role of “big brother” to the other Commu- 
nist parties: 


- we must help our [foreign] comrades in the task of 
organization. . . . They will not be able to work illegally, 
not because they are a different [kind of] people but 
because they have had a different history. And I think 
our party . .. will send material forces to the aid of 
workers in other countries and give them all its or- 
ganizational support.2? 


26 Lenin, Sochineniia, XXIII, pp. 494-95. 

27 Der I. Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale, 
Hamburg, 1921, p. 134. 

28 Protokoly VIII sezda RKP (B), p. 138. 

29 [bid., p. 139. 
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hroughout the life of the Comintern up to its 
formal dissolution in 1943, the “ideological hege- 
mony” of the Soviet Communist Party within the 
international organization was never to be seriously 
questioned. The prestige of the party, coupled with 
its command of powerful levers of influence and 
authority by reason of its possession of state power, 
prevented any serious challenge to its dominance. 
Only after World War IT, when a few other Com- 
munist parties succeeded in capturing state power 
on their own, in countries not occupied by Soviet 
troops or lying within the shadow of the Red Army 
(i.e., in Yugoslavia, China, and Albania), was the 
Soviet party finally compelled, however unwilling- 
ly, to recognize alternative centers of ideological 
autonomy. The appearance of these centers, abetted 
later by the diminution of the cold war and the 
burgeoning of national consciousness, encouraged 
other Communist parties in turn, whether or not 
in command of the levers of state power, to strike 
out along independent policy lines. The concept 
of “multiple paths to socialism” merely rational- 
ized the emergence of a polycentric universe of 
Communist states. 

Brezhnev himself, at the 23rd Party Congress in 
1966, acknowledged that no Communist party “can 
find the right conclusions for the problems” facing 
it better than that particular party itself.°° An 
authoritative work on the “world socialist system,” 
published in Moscow early in 1968, was even more 
explicit in recognizing “the indisputable right of 


30 Pravda, March 30, 1966. 

31 A, P. Butenko, The World Socialist System and Anti- 
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each people [within the socialist system] to decide 
independently the fate of their country. . . tet 

The old Comintern concept of a centrally-gov- 
erned socialist commonwealth—and with it the 
Bolsheviks’ contempt for the nation-state—had 
seemingly been jettisoned. Indeed, the collapse of 
Bolshevik hopes for the rapid spread of Communist 
revolution to Western Europe in the early 1920's 
had already made it necessary for the Soviet lead- 
ers to accept the nation-state as a responsible in- 
stitution. Under the Stalinist principle of “social- 
ism in one country,” the interests of the Soviet 
state, rather than “proletarian internationalism,” 
became the principal concern of the Communist 
leadership of the USSR. Since then, the preserva- 
tion of Soviet state power and the promotion of 
its security objectives have been the major aims of 
the leadership, even if masked behind the verbiage 
of revolutionary ideology. 

It was precisely these aims that provided the 
basic motivation of the Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in August 1968. When it appeared 
to the Soviet oligarchy that its power and security 
were imperiled by the ideological challenge ema- 
nating from the Communist reformers in Czecho- 
slovakia and threatening to spread to other parts 
of the “socialist commonwealth,” then the formula 
of “multiple paths to socialism” was shoved into 
the background, and the old language and ideas 
of the Comintern founders were resurrected. It 
was hardly accidental that on February 28, 1969, 
the Dubcek leadership, harassed but still display- 
ing more than a flicker of resistance, commem- 
orated the 50th anniversary of the Comintern’s 
founding with a statement condemning any “return 
to [its] outdated centralist forms.” * 


32 Prague dispatch to The New York Times, March 1, 1969. 


DOCUMENTS 


Individual Liberty 


and Czechoslovakia’s Freedom 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The two most persevering dissenters on the Soviet scene during the past 
few years have been former General Piotr Grigorenko and the former chairman of a Latvian 
collective farm, Ivan Yakhimovich (now imprisoned). Three of their latest petitions or decla- 
rations of protest appear below. The first is a letter addressed to A. R. Rudenko, Procurator 
General of the USSR. Dealing with a number of issues, chiefly the struggle of the Crimean 
Tatars for complete rehabilitation and the repressive measures taken against him personally, 
Grigorenko presents, in effect, a devastating indictment of current police terror in the USSR. 
The second document is a declaration composed by both men after the suicide of the Czech 
student, Jan Palach, calling upon all citizens of the Soviet Union to repudiate the continued 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. Finally, there is a letter written by Yakhimovich on the eve of 
his arrest by KGB officials on March 25, 1969. It is an appeal to “people whose names are 
sealed in [his] memory and heart’ not to forget the injustices that are still being committed 
in the Soviet Union, and not to forget the truth about him as “a flood of lies and hypocrisy” 
comes out of the court. For further information about the previous protest activities of Grigo- 
renko and Yakhimovich, see Problems of Communism, July-August 1968, Documents 10, 17, 


18, 25, 34 and 44. 


1. Police Provocation: Letter by P. G. 
Grigorenko (abridged ) 


To: Comrade A. R. Rudenko, Procurator General of the 
USSR. 


On November 19 of this year, a search was made of 
my apartment, lasting from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

I will not go into the fact that the person nominally in 
charge of this operation did not have the slightest com- 
prehension of procedural rules or even of elementary 
politeness; he is a man accustomed to deciding arbitrarily 
the fate of persons placed in his hands. This can be 
substantiated by those who witnessed the behavior and 
actions of Justice Councillor Berezovsky, investigator for 
Especially Important Affairs of the Procurator’s Office 
of the Uzbek SSR. I was not obliged to endure his 
boorish conduct for too long a time. By way of protest- 
ing the illegal actions of those conducting the search, I 
refused to take further part in it half an hour after it 
had begun. Accordingly, I shall mention only the basic 
violations for which those conducting the search were 
alone responsible. 


1) The search was made on the basis of a warrant 
issued by Justice Councillor Berezovsky. . . . The war- 
rant was endorsed by Malkov, Procurator of the City 
of Moscow. It stated that during the investigation of the 


‘case of Bariev and others, it had been established that 


documents containing slanderous fabrications against the 
Soviet governmental and social order might be found in 
the apartment of P. G. Grigorenko. 

I affirm and I am prepared to bear full responsibility 
for this affirmation, that no evidence whatsoever of the 
possible existence of such documents in my apartment 
was presented to Procurator Malkov. This is because, 
first, there is no “case of Bariev and others’; and second, 
there have never been, nor could there be, any documents 
containing slanderous statements against the Soviet gov- 
ernmental and social order that could be even indirectly 
linked with the name of Bariev and his comrades. 

What, then, is involved here? 

It is a case of ordinary police provocation against 
people who take up the fight against the tyranny of 
the authorities. You surely know that on April 21 of 
this year, in the Chirchik City Park of Culture and Rest, 
the Uzbek police (for some reason, they are still called 
militia) attacked a peaceful festive gathering of Crimean 
Tatars commemorating the birthday of the founder of 
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the Soviet state and the initiator of. Crimean-Tatar na- 
tional autonomy—V. I. Lenin. Completely unsuspecting 
people who were peacefully strolling, dancing and sing- 
ing national and revolutionary songs, as well as amateur 
actors staging theatrical performances, were subjected 
to high-pressure blasts of cold water and chlorine emul- 
sion, which knocked them to the ground, ruined their 
clothes, and inflicted indelible moral and psychological 
damage. Then the police clubs went into action. The 
whole idea behind this was to goad the outraged people 
into defending themselves and then to charge them with 
resisting the authorities. But the people displayed un- 
believable restraint and did not respond to the provoca- 
tion. [Instead,] they staged a peaceful protest demon- 
stration against the humiliation to which they had been 
subjected. As a result, over 300 persons were arrested. 
Of this number, 12—most of whom had not participated 
in the gathering and were arrested at home—were later 
tried and convicted of “disturbing public order.” 

Aider Bariev, a tractor driver, who managed to avoid 
arrest, flew to Moscow the same day, and already on the 
morning of April 22, he sent to the Procurator’s Office of 
the USSR a telegram describing in detail the Chirchik 
events—this unprecedented encroachment on human 
rights and infringement of the norms of human ethics. 
Naturally, he did not express himself in polite terms. 
In the simple language of a workingman, he called a 
spade a spade. He stayed on in Moscow as the authorized 
representative of the people who had sent him, making 
fruitless visits to the institution headed by you and to 
other state and social organizations. Using every avail- 
able means, he and other representatives of his people 
_ tried to obtain the punishment of the Chirchik hoodlums 
and an end to the unlawful judicial persecution of the 
victims of the Chirchik pogrom. You in no way reacted 
to the personal telegrams and letters of Bariev or to the 
collective appeals of all the representatives of the Cri- 
mean-Tatar people in Moscow at that time. Not once did 
you or any of your deputies receive any of these rep- 
resentatives, nor did you even try to get to the bottom 
of their complaints. . . . You, as the supreme guardian 
of Soviet law, were not touched by the fact that people 
were rounded up like wild animals on the streets of the 
capital of our homeland and forcibly transported, under 
brutal conditions, to hateful places of administrative 
exile. You, a jurist and an expert in the law, were not 
even swayed by the fact that these were not merely 
individuals but people’s representatives, i.e., citizens who 
did not have the right to decide to leave without the 
consent of those who had sent them. You passed over this 
fact just as you passed over the tragedies involving in- 
dividuals who—trying to be worthy of the trust placed 
in them—resorted to desperate measures, such as jump- 
ing out of the windows of a rapidly moving train in order 
to escape their police escorts and continue fulfilling the 
mandate imposed on them by their people. 

Just as soon as Bariev was replaced in Moscow by 
another person, he returned to Chirchik and was put 
under arrest. This [arrest] was based [in part] on the 
above-mentioned individual and collective letters of rep- 
resentatives of the Crimean-Tatar people who had been 
sent to various Soviet institutions, including the Pro- 
curator’s Office of the USSR, to social organizations, 
and to various representatives of Soviet society [obsh- 
chestvennost|. It was also based on communications sent 
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back from Moscow by the people’s representatives. . . . 
According to the rulings handed down by individuals of 
the Berezovsky type, all these documents contained 
slanderous statements against the Soviet state and social 
order. I shall not attempt here to explain how a docu- 
ment containing a true description of an actual happen- 
ing can somehow be transformed into something slander- 
ous. I shall merely confine myself to asking you several 
questions that are directly related to such fabrications. 

I ask you, as the supreme defender of Soviet law, 
whether anyone has the right to make a person criminally 
answerable for writing a complaint to you, a complaint 
which you did not find time to examine, and the facts 
of which you did not verify! 

I ask you: Is it possible, even by the wildest stretch of 
the imagination, to ascribe the bloody batttle in Chirchik 
to a violation of public order and not to a gross police 
provocation aimed at providing grounds for severe re- 
prisals against a people justly struggling for national 


So much for the legal justification for searching my 
apartment. If it were only a matter of the issue at hand, 
I would not go on any further. But I must add that it is 
not clear to me—or rather, I am completely in the dark— 
as to your personal role in both the Chirchik affair itself 
and the court trials of Crimean Tatars that took place 
following the September 5, 1967, ordinance of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR, as well as in the trials that 
are now being prepared. The illegal and often flagrantly 
provocative nature of these trials are so obvious that one 
marvels that this cannot be seen by a jurist of inter- 
national standing, a person who is at pains to teach 
the entire world how to combat crimes against mankind! 

2) Having established the utter lack of connection be- 
tween myself and the Uzbek matters, let us attempt to 
determine the real reason why this search was carried out, 
and who deemed it necessary. An exhaustive answer is 
provided by the composition of the “investigating” group 
and the official-departmental-agency affiliation of the per- 
son who actually directed the search. In addition to 
Berezovsky, seven KGB agents and three “witnesses”— 
also state security agents—were present at the search. 
And so for one official of the Uzbekistan procurator’s 
office—take note of this—there were ten Muscovites, not 
counting those who barred entry to the house from the 
street. And all of them were from the KGB. The search 
was also directed by a KGB agent—Aleksei Dmitrievich 
Vragov. This was all I was able to find out about him 
through Berezovsky. Vragov himself refused to reveal 
not only his position but also his place of work—the 
Moscow Administration or Center—even though he was 
required by law to inform me of both. It was this half- 
obscure, quasi-official person, then, who directed the 
search. It was directly from him that Berezoysky received 
his instructions. It was he who was empowered to decide 
such debatable matters as whether or not to confiscate 
this or that document. It was he who directed the activ- 
ities of the other KGB agents during the search. The only 
thing that Berezovsky, the nominal head of the search, 
did was to dictate the titles of the documents assembled 
by the KGB agents to the agent of the same organ who 
was writing up the protocol [of search]. 

Thus, the search was made by the KGB, which used the 
“Bariev case” as a pretext and connived with the investi- 
gator in charge of that case. It marked the conclusion 


of yet one more stage in the relations between the KGB 
and myself. As you know, the first stage ended with my 
release from the most terrible prison in the Soviet Union 
—the so-called special psychiatric hospital—where I was 
“placed” by the KGB, which was frustrated by its failure 
to produce any justification for my arrest or to obtain an 
“open-hearted confession” from me. The next stage began 
two or three months after my release, when the KGB 
organs, without any provocation on my part, once again 
took an interest in me. For more than three years I have 
been subjected to continuous surveillance: constant, 
round-the-clock trailing of myself, members of my fam- 
ily, and my visitors; uninterrupted observation of my 
apartment by visual and other special means; the tap- 
ping of my telephone, inspection of my correspondence, 
and the confiscation of some of my letters. Twice during 
these years my apartment has been secretly searched. I 
complained of all these actions in a letter addressed to 
Yu. V. Andropov, chief of the KGB. As is usually the 
case in our country, I received no answer. The only 
thing that happened was that the police-spy surveillance 
became less obvious. . . . It is evident that some new 
provocations are being planned for me, and I do not 
intend to await them supinely. 

I am a Communist, and as such I detest with all my 
soul organs of illegal force and tryanny based on caste. 
In our country these organs include the organization 
created by Stalin and today called the KGB. . . . I con- 
ceal from no one my hatred for this organization. I con- 
sider it to be hostile to the people, and I shall fight by all 
legal means available to me for its early liquidation. 
Therefore, I do not wish to enter into any kind of 
relations with it, and I do not recognize its right to inter- 
fere in my life and in my social activity. This parasitic 
organization, which devours limitless quantities of the 
people’s wealth while taking away their best sons and 
causing irreparable moral damage, must disappear from 
our society forever, and the sooner the better. 

I have long known that the courts and the organs of 
the procuracy stand in a relationship of subordination 
to the KGB. If this requires illustration, the search con- 
ducted in my apartment is extremely revealing. The pro- 
curacy organs in this case were mere errand boys. They 
can continue to perform this little-esteemed role in the 
future, but not with respect to me. By my life, by my 
participation in the defense of the homeland, by virtue 
of the blood I have spilt for it, and by virtue of my 
Communist convictions, I have won the right to consider 
myself a co-master of my country and an equal member 
in the family of Soviet peoples. I am entitled to tread 
my native soil freely, without police-spy surveillance, to 
defend my convictions freely, and to enjoy all the rights 
vested in me as a citizen of the USSR by the Soviet 
Constitution and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. No one—least of all such an organization as the 
KGB—has the right to deprive me of these rights. More- 
over, the procuracy organs have an obligation to help 
citizens fight for their legal rights and not to help orga- 
nizations that are attempting to rob them of these rights. 

3) After all the foregoing, it only remains to be seen 
just why the representatives of this organization for which 
I have so little esteem. came [to my apartment], what 
they wanted from me, what they are fighting against now 
and—it would seem—in the future. Let us attempt to 
find the answer by analyzing the confiscated material. 


The fact of the matter is that the confiscated material 
had nothing to do with “slanderous fabrications” and did 
not in fact conform to the stipulations in the search 
warrant. What was confiscated was all my typewritten 
and handwritten documents, letters, and notes. There 
was nothing slanderous and certainly nothing anti-Soviet 
in any of them. They contained anti-Stalinist materials 
and open statements of protest against violations of 
Soviet law by the authorities, against judicial tyranny, 
and against continuing acts of discrimination and geno- 
cide directed at the Crimean Tatars, the Volga Germans, 
and certain other small national groups. This is what was 
confiscated: 

Numerous letters, both individual and collective, ad- 
dressed to me by Crimean Tatars and embodying the 
cri de coeur of a suffering and disenfranchised people; 
and materials pertaining to the popular movement of the 
Volga Germans to regain their national rights. 

Copies of my letters to the Politburo of the CC-CPSU, 
including those relating to the arbitrary acts committed 
against me personally (illegal expulsion from the party, 
demotion from general to private, deprivation of de- 
served pension) and those exposing judicial tyranny and 
the falsification of history to the benefit of renascent 
Stalinism. 

A handwritten copy of a brochure by Academician 
Sakharov ! and my review of this brochure. 

All the works of the tireless fighter against Stalinism, 
the writer-Bolshevik, participant in the revolutionary 
movement since 1912 and member of the Bolshevik party 
since 1916, who spent three years in Tsarist prisons and 
17 years in Stalinist torture chambers and death camps 
on Kolyma: Aleksei Yevgrafovich Kosterin. 

A manuscript assembling and analyzing all the facts 
that had come to my knowledge pointing to the imple- 
mentation, after the October (1964) Plenum of the CC- 
CPSU, of a concealed but firm policy directed toward a 
rebirth of Stalinism. 

Notes on open court trials (criminal in form, political 
in substance) of Crimean Tatars who participated in 
the movement for national equality, and of free-thinking 
people in Moscow (the trials of Daniel-Siniavsky, Khaus- 
tov, Bukovsky, and others; the trial of Galanskov-Cinz- 
burg and others) .? 

Biographical data on those sentenced for a Red Square 
demonstration against the invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Soviet troops and against the spilling of brotherly blood 
by Soviet soldiers and Czechoslovak citizens. 

The manuscript of a work by Academician Varga * 
entitled “The Russian Road to Socialism.” 

A copy of a letter by a group of Soviet intellectuals 
(Artsimovich, Kapitsa, Kataev +, Leontovich 5, Plisetskaia, 
Sakharov, Chukovsky, and others) to the 23rd Congress 
of the CPSU, expressing alarm at trends toward a re- 
birth of Stalinism. 

A copy of a letter written by 23 persons, all children 
of Communists who were barbarically annihilated by 
Stalin (Yakir, Petrovsky, Antonoy-Ovseenko, Berzin, 
Yenukidze, Bukharin, Vavilov, Piatnitsky, and others), 
voicing [similar] concern over trends towards a rebirth 
of Stalinism and silence about the crimes committed by 
Stalin and his henchmen, and also recalling the decision 
of the 22nd Congress to erect a monument in Moscow to 
the victims of Stalinism. 

Translations from Czechoslovak newspapers (The “Two 
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Thousand Words” manifesto, Smrkovsky’s speech over 
Czechoslovak radio, etc.). 

A list of persons subjected to party and administrative 
reprisals for having signed various documents protesting 
violations of Soviet law and of elementary human rights 
by the courts, the procuracy, and the KGB. 

A typewritten text of the Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Man reproduced in the USSR in a small num- 
ber of copies and only for the use of jurists. 

A typewritten text of the (unpublished in the USSR) 
Pacts on Rights adopted by the UN General Assembly 
two years ago, the Pact on Social and Economic Rights, 
and the Pact on Political Rights. . . . 

Notes on all speeches made at the funeral of writer 
A. Ye. Kosterin. 

Among the literary works confiscated were Anna 
Akhmatova’s ®° “Requiem”, dedicated to those who suf- 
fered in Stalin’s dungeons, including her only son; a 
number of Marina Tsvetaeva’s works not publsihed in 
the USSR; “Tanka,” an unpublished poem by N. Kor- 
zhavin and a profound work on the morally corrupting in- 
fluence of Stalinism; the book My Testimony ‘, by A. 
Marchenko, describing present-day prisons for political 
prisoners; and a typewritten copy of Hemingway’s book 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

The foregoing list is fairly indicative of the principles 
on which the confiscations were based. In light of this, 
I hardly need add that everything that I myself had 
written was confiscated—even scraps of paper bearing a 
single word written by my hand. Thus I was deprived 
of the materials of my scientific work, my personal cor- 
respondence, drafts of various documents, including those 
that had been disseminated as well as those that had 
never left my desk. In general, everything that was type- 
written, handwritten, or not published in the USSR was 
confiscated. Clearly, if I had not, just the night before, 
given into other hands Korolenko’s Letters to A. Luna- 
charsky, Gorky’s Untimely Thoughts, and the verses of 
Osip Mandelshtam, these would have been confiscated too. 

I had a copy of a book manuscript dealing with the 
start of the last war—Notes of an Intelligence Agent 
(the memoirs of Reserve Colonel V. A. Novobrantsev) , 
with an inscription by the author. When this book was 
also earmarked for confiscation, I vigorously protested 
that it could in no way be classified as falling in the 
category of materials authorized for confiscation. Where- 
upon Justice Councillor Berezovsky, obeying Vragov’s 
command to “Confiscate!,” decided to, demonstrate the 
book’s slander on Soviet society and government by 
reading the following from the author’s foreword: “Stalin 
is dead, but the poisonous seeds sown by him continue to 
germinate.” 

After that, I refused to remain any longer at the 
search. But my presence wasn’t really needed anyway. 
After less than half of the items earmarked for con- 
fiscation had been recorded in writing, all the rest were 
dumped in a bag, sealed with the seal “KBG-14,” and 
taken away. ... Judge for yourself the degree to which 
the integrity of the bag’s contents is guaranteed. All 
the more so since the [subsequent] unsealing of the 
bag, in which I refused to participate because of its 
utter senselessness, was performed in the presence of “wit- 
nesses” who themselves were agents of the organ conduct- 
ing the search. Not a single one of the witnesses I in- 
sisted upon was summoned. 
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This is how legality was observed in each concrete 
instance. But I am not interested in this case alone. 
What I would like to know is the attitude of the organs 
of the Soviet procuracy towards Soviet law. My personal 
experience indicates that in political matters these organs 
are engaged solely in selecting those paragraphs [of the 
laws] that lend an appearance of legality to the un- 
bridled tyranny of the authorities. But I naively assumed 
that even for this it was necessary to know the law. It 
turns out that this is not necessarily so. The necessary 
paragraphs are evidently selected by “specialists” on law. 
The practical enforcers [of the laws] are in no way in- 
terested in the laws they enforce. They do what they 
are ordered to do, without investigating to see whether 
it is legal or not. Berezovsky came to make the search 
without any copy of the Criminal Code or the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, and only when I caught him in 
violations of the law with the aid of my own copies of 
these documents—and even then in just a few instances 
and very unwillingly—did he alter his behavior. . . 

4) In conclusion, I would like to try, with your as- 
sistance, to answer one more question: Why was all this 
done? 

Perhaps it was an attempt at intimidation? Not very 
likely. The KGB and I know each other too well for 
either of us to expect this kind of thing to happen. 

Well, then, perhaps it was motivated by the hope of 
finding something that could be used to build a “case” 
and put me away in some remote place from which my 
voice would not be heard? Entirely possible, but if so— 
stupid. To stage a trial based on trumped-up charges is 
risky these days, and to count on my really engaging in 
criminal activities. . . . No, the KGB knows me too well 
to count on such a thing. I, too, have never counted on 
the stupidity of my enemy. 

Accordingly, we’re left with only one assumption— 
namely, they wanted to find out the nature of my present 
activities, and at the same time to hinder my work by 
depriving me of my materials and my “tools of produc- 
tion.” The latter is borne out particularly by the fact 
that both my typewriters (office and portable) were taken 
away despite the fact that there was no official authoriza- 
tion for this action. Moreover, the confiscation of type- 
writers under our existing conditions is so wildly arbi- 
trary that it makes me uncomfortable even to mention it. 
Judge for yourself: Taking a sample of a typewriter’s 
print requires only a few minutes. Furthermore, it should 
be done in the presence of the typewriter’s owner. Why, 
then, are typewriters confiscated and hauled away? At 
best, to deprive the owner of the possibility of using them. 
And at worst? At worst—if you don’t already know this, 
I will tell you—to prepare falsifications [to be used | 
against the typewriter’s owner. 

When I protested that I had not checked the confiscated 
documents, Investigator Berezovsky said: “What's the 
matter, are you suspicious of something?” . ... I fear 
that you, too, may ask the same question, and I will 
answer in precisely the same way that I answered Bere- 
zovsky: “I am suspicious of nothing. I am merely indicat- 
ing the possibilities resulting from procedural violations. 
What will actually develop out of these possibilities, the 
future will tell.” But I have no desire to wait idly by to 
see what the outcome will be. I therefore insist that all 
the violations of law committed against me be nullified. 

Accordingly, I demand: 


1) That all documents and both typewriters confiscated 
from me be returned immediately; 

2) That all illegal actions with respect to me and my 
family be discontinued: police-spy surveillance, observa- 
tion of my apartment both by visual means and with the 
aid of special apparatus, the tapping of telephone con- 
versations, and the reading and confiscation of cor- 
respondence. 

I assume that your authority and prerogatives—judg- 
ing of course, on the basis of the law—are entirely suf- 
ficient to compel the appropriate persons to fulfill my 
demands. It is with this expectation that I shall await 
your reply. 

I trust that you will take due cognizance of the fact 
that I have refrained from filing a complaint for the past 
fourteen days, thereby giving the “investigators” time 
to examine what they confiscated. Hoping that you will 
take this into consideration, I shall count on receiving 
your answer not later than the time limit of two weeks 
set by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet [for 
responding to such requests]. 


P. GRIGORENKO 
Grigorenko, Piotr Grigorevich 
Moscow, G-21, Komsomolskii prospekt 
Building 14, Apt. 96, Tel. 2-46-27-37 


Source: Possev (Frankfurt-am-Main), January 1969. 


1“Sakharov on Freedom”, Document 59, Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 5, 1968, p. 32.—Ed. 

2“The Moscow Trials of 1967,” Problems of Communism, 
No. 4, 1968, pp. 31-72.—Ed. 

8 Varga, Yevgeny S. (1879-1964), renowned economist, born 
in Hungary. Fled to the USSR in 1920 and joined the CPSU. 
In 1927 he became director of the Institute of World Economy 
and World Politics of the USSR Academy of Sciences. In 
1946, he was severely criticized for predicting a future “crisis- 
less” development of both the socialist and capitalist sys- 
tems.—Ed. 

4See Biographic Notes in Problems of Communism, No. 5, 
1968, p. 115.—Ed. 

5 Ibid. 

6 See “At Anna Akhmatova’s Grave” by Lev Kopelev, Prob- 
lems of Communism, No. 5, 1968, p. 91.—Ed. 

7See “In Defense of Czechoslovakia”, Documents 74, 75 
and 76, ibid., pp. 59-62.—Ed. 


2. Petition on Czechoslovakia: by P. G. 
Grigorenko and I. Yakhimovich 


To the Citizens of the Soviet Union: 


The campaign of self-immolation started by Prague 
student Jan Palach on January 16, 1969, as a protest 
against interference in the internal affairs of the CzSSR 
is not abating. One more live torch, the latest so far, 
burned in St. Wenceslas Square in Prague on February 
aL: 

This protest, which has taken so horrible a form, is 
addressed primarily to us, the Soviet people. It is the 


unsolicited and completely unjustified presence of our 
troops that brings forth such anger and despair among 
the Czechoslovak people. Not in vain has Jan Palach’s 
death aroused the entire working people of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

We all bear some part of the guilt for his death and for 
the deaths of other Czechoslovak brothers who have 
committed suicide. By approving the armed forces’ in- 
tervention, by justifying it, or by simply remaining silent, 
we contribute to the continued burning of live torches 
in the squares of Prague and other cities. The Czechs 
and the Slovaks have always considered us their brothers. 
How, then, can we permit the word “Soviet” to become 
for them synonymous with the word “enemy”? 

Citizens of our great country! 

The greatness of a country lies not in the might of its 
armed forces brought down upon a numerically small, 
freedom-loving nation, but in its moral strength. 

Shall we then continue to look on in silence while our 
brothers perish? 

It is now clear to all that the presence of our troops 
on the territory of the CzSSR is based neither on the 
defense of our fatherland nor on the interests of the 
countries of the socialist community. 

Is it possible that we lack the courage to admit that a 
tragic mistake has been made and to do everything in 
our power to correct it?! It is our right and our duty! 

We call on all the Soviet people to use every legal 
means, without taking hasty and ill-considered action, to 
bring about the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Czecho- 
slovakia and the renunciation of interference in her in- 
ternal affairs! Only thus can the friendship between our 
peoples be restored. 

Long live the heroic Czechoslovak people! 

Long live Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship! 


Piotr GRIGORENKO 
Ivan YAKHIMOVICH 


Moscow 
February 1969 


Source: Novoye Russkoye Slovo (New York), March 19, 
1969. 


3. On the Eve of Arrest: I. Yakhimovich 


The days of my liberty are numbered. On the eve of 
imprisonment, I appeal to people whose names are sealed 
in my memory and my heart—hear me out! ... 

I am compelled to talk about myself because soon a 
flood of lies and hypocrisy will come out of the court. 
I am compelled to talk about myself because my fate is 
the fate of my people and my honor is their honor. 

I am accused, under Article 183 of the criminal code 
of Latvia, of spreading false fabrications deliberately 
slandering the Soviet state and social system. The maxi- 
mum sentence is three years’ deprivation of freedom... . 

Bertrand Russell: You are a philosopher, so perhaps 
you can see more quickly what the accusations are 
founded on. . . . What laws have I broken? The con- 
stitution of the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
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Declaration of Human Rights allow one to write and dis- 
tribute things, and to demonstrate, etc... . Whom does 
my freedom threaten, and why is it essential to take it 
away from me? 

Comrade Alexander Dubcek: When seven people went 
out onto Red Square on August 25 [1968] with the 
slogans “Hands Off Czechoslovakia” and “For Your 
Freedom and Ours,” they were beaten until they were 
bleeding; they were called “anti-Soviet slanderers,” 
“Yids,” and the like. I could not be with them, but I was 
on your side and I shall always be on your side as long 
as you serve your people honestly. “Remain firm, the 
sun will rise again... .” 

Aleksandr Isaevich [Solzhenitsyn]: I am happy that 
I had the opportunity to read your works. May “the gift 
of the heart and the wine” be yours. Pavel [Litvinov] 
and Larisa [Daniel]: We welcomed your gladiator-like 
courage. “Hail, Caesar, we who are about to die salute 
you.” We are proud of you. ... 

Peasants of the Young Guard Collective Farm: I 
worked with you for eight years. That is long enough 
to get to know a person. Judge for yourselves, and may 
your judgment serve the truth. Don’t let yourselves be 
deceived. 

Workers of Leningrad, Moscow and Riga, dockers of 
Odessa, Liepai and Tallinn: To save the honor of his 
class, the worker Vladimir Dremliuga went onto Red 
Square to say “No” to the occupiers of Czechoslovakia. 
He was thrown into jail... . Who will help a worker if 
not another worker? 

Comrade Grigorenko, Comrade Yakir: You are hard- 
ened fighters for truth. May life preserve you for the 
just cause! . 

I address myself to people of my own nationality— 
to the Poles wherever they are living and wherever they 
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work. Do not keep silent when injustice is being done. 

Poland is not yet lost while we still live.* 

I address myself to Latvians, whose land has become 
my homeland, whose language I know as I know Polish 
and Russian. Do not forget that in the labor camps of 
Mordvinia and Siberia are thousands of your fellow 
countrymen! Demand their return to Latvia. Watch care- 
fully the fate of everyone deprived of freedom for political 
reasons. 

Academician Sakharov: I heard your “Reflections.” I 
regret that I did not manage to write to you. The debt 
is mine. 

Communists of all countries, Communists of the Soviet 
Union: You have one lord, one sovereign—the people. 
But the people is made up of living persons, of real 
lives. When human rights are violated, especially in the 
name of socialism and Marxism, there can be no two 
positions. Then your conscience and your honor must 
command. 

Communists to the fore! Communists to the fore! 

Above all, it is dangerous for Soviet power when people 
are deprived of their freedom because of their convic- 
tions, for it will not be long before it, too, loses its free- 
dom. 

The strong of this world are strong because we are on 
our knees. 

Let us arise! 

IvaAN YAKHIMOVICH 
Moscow 
March 25, 1969 


Source: The New York Times, April 13, 1969. 


1 These are the first lines of the Polish national anthem.—Ed. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Agony of a Nation 


“The [Communist] Party,” said the Action Program of 
the Czechoslovak CP, adopted on April 5, 1968, “is a 
party of the working class,” representing “society as 
a whole .. . for the benefit of all.” 


“4 we are a party,” said First Secretary 


Gustav Husak in his address to the Central 
Committee plenum on May 29, 1969, “of the 
working class and of the working people,” whose 
task is “the protection of socialist power, the 
power of the working class and the working 


people.” 


“The Communist Party enjoys the voluntary support 
of the people,” said the Action Program. “[It] 
cannot enforce its authority; this must be won again 
and again by party activity . . . by the work of its 
members, by the veracity of its ideals.” 


“We must separate ourselves from incorrect 
opinions, ideas and attitudes,” said Husak, “so 
as to be able, in struggling against them, to 
unite on a new basis, on the basis of a political 
program and adherence to Leninist principles.” 


The party’s “mission lies primarily in arousing so- 
cialist initiative, in showing the ways and_ actual 
possibilities of Communist perspectives, and in winning 
over all workers to them through systematic persua- 
sion, as well as by the personal examples of Com- 
munists”—Action Program. 


“Our aim is to free the masses of [party] mem- 
bers and other working people from incorrect 
opinions and opportunistic trends . . . [We shall 
wage] a struggle leading the party to the iso- 
lation and political defeat of the rightist- 
opportunist forces.”—Gustav Husak. 


“Communists must incessantly strive for the voluntary 
support of the majority of the people for the party 
line . . . Only down-to-earth discussion and exchange 
of views can be the pre-condition for responsible 


decisions of collective bodies. Confrontation of views 
is an essential expression of a multilateral responsible 
attempt to find the best solution .... Each party mem- 
ber has not only the right, but the duty to act ac- 
cording to his conscience, [to display] initiative, [to 
voice] criticism and different views on the matter in 
question, [and] to oppose any functionary. This 
practice must become deeply rooted if the party is to 
avoid subjectivism in its activity. It is impermissible 
to restrict Communists in these rights, to create an 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion of those around 
who voice different opinions, to persecute the minority 
under any pretext.”—Action Program. 


“If the party is to fulfill its social mission . 

it cannot reconcile itself to the practice whereby 
such principles as the binding nature of party 
decisions, adherence to valid statutes, and the 
principle of the binding nature of the decisions 
of higher party organs on the lower party organs 
and individual party members are gravely 
weakened and frequently rejected . . . It is 
neither possible nor compatible with Leninist 
norms of party work and our party statutes for 
lower party organs to oppose the decisions of 
higher organs after important decisions have 
been taken; for them to criticize or reject them, 
to organize militant actions against them, or to 
interpret them arbitrarily Disunity and 
contradictory opinions have set a bad 
example for the entire party and in fact have 
legalized organizational and ideological anarchy 
in the party. Thus it has now become unavoid- 
able for the Central Committee and its individual 
members and organs to enforce the decisions, 
conclusions, and resolutions [of the party].”— 
Gustav Husak. 


The above—in lieu of an introduction. 


—THE EDITORS 


The Politics of 


Retrenchment 


By Jan Provaznik 


hen the Czechoslovak delegation to the 
conference at Cierna nad Tisou returned to Prague 
on August 1, 1968, its members were disappointed 
by the cool welcome they were given by the popu- 
lation. Alexander Dubcek and his associates came 
back believing that they had achieved the best 
possible results at Cierna, but the people of Czecho- 
slovakia feared that an unacceptable compromise 
had been reached. Four fateful weeks later, on 
August 27, a similar Czechoslovak delegation re- 
turned from Moscow to its now occupied homeland. 
This time the battered leadership was surprised 
by an unexpectedly warm reception: shocked by 
“the invasion, the people were now anxious to be- 
lieve that a total capitulation had been avoided 
and that enough room remained for at least a 
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partial continuation of the post-January reforms. 
In this they were sadly deluding themselves. In- 
deed, it may be argued that Czechoslovakia’s trag- 
edy began not with the invasion of August 21 by 
five Warsaw Pact states, but with the signing of 
the Moscow agreements, which in their ultimate 
consequences determined the fate of that little 
European country for the unforeseeable future. 
Until August 27, 1968, it was possible to con- 
clude that the armed intervention had been a po- 
litical fiasco. From a military point of view the 
operation was brilliantly executed: within a matter 
of hours the country was occupied, and the leading 
reformist politicians, including Dubcek, were ar- 
rested and deported to the Soviet Union. From a 
political point of view, however, the occupying 
authorities failed to achieve any of their objectives: 
they were not able to form a puppet government; 
they did not provoke the population into hopeless 
armed resistance, which could have been used as a 
pretext for drowning the Prague Spring in blood; 
they could not find a sufficient number of collabo- 
rators to help carry out mass arrests of progressive 
officials and journalists and thus were unable to 


prevent the Czechoslovak communications media 
from keeping the population informed of develop- 
ments and coordinating its resistance. 

The occupation forces found themselves totally 
isolated. The entire Czechoslovak nation, including 
the people’s militia, the army, the party organiza- 
tions and the organs of the state, treated them 
as aggressors. The President of the Republic 
bravely resisted their demands. Even the Parlia- 
ment, whose membership had been selected under 
the Novotny regime, unequivocally opposed the 
occupation. The vast majority of the members of 
the government joined in this opposition, and every 
social and professional organization in the country 
resolutely protested the aggression. 

What is more, the occupation forces stood help- 
lessly by as an Extraordinary 14th Congress of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia was hurriedly 
convened in Prague during the first invasion week, 
assembling in an industrial plant under the protec- 
tion of workers and people’s militiamen. The Con- 
gress not only repudiated the occupation, but 
elected a new Central Committee whose liberal 
composition not even the most optimistic reformers 
could have hoped for before the occupation. In 
sum, all traces of pro-Soviet sympathy among party 
members and officials as well as among the popu- 
lation at large suddenly disappeared; the events of 
August 21 seemed to have cured the great majority 
of the nation, including many conservative Com- 
munists, of any illusions about socialist brother- 
hood. 

This, then, was the situation in the wake of the 
invasion: The CPCS Presidium had rejected the 
occupation in its proclamation adopted on the night 
of August 20-21. All other constitutional organs 
and social organizations had categorically con- 
demned the military intervention. The population 
stood united against the occupation forces. The 
foreign armies in Czechoslovakia had run up 
against a cold wall of silence and contempt. 


The Moscow Agreement 


On August 23, President Svoboda flew to Mos- 
cow. In addition to several members of the govern- 
ment whom he had selected, he was accompanied 
by the discredited collaborators, Vasil Bilak and 
Alois Indra. The President originally announced 
that he would return within one or two days. His 
journey represented an effort to find a way out 
of a situation that had come to an impasse: he 
was, in effect, trying to help the Soviets find a 


solution for the Czechoslovak crisis based on mu- 
tual political compromise. 

Not too much is known about the negotiations 
that went on behind the Kremlin walls between 
August 23 and 26. According to some Czechoslovak 
sources, President Svoboda threatened suicide and 
refused to sign a document of total capitulation. 
The leaders who had been abducted — Dubcek. 
Premier Cernik, Parliament Chairman Smrkovsky 
and Central Committee Secretary Spacek — were 
brought to the Kremlin from their place of con- 
finement and were said to have been in very poor 
physical and mental condition. They were stood in 
the center of the conference hall, and there the 
members of the Soviet Politburo kept circling 
around them, inspecting them like animals in a 
zoo. None of the Czechoslovaks knew at first what 
the situation was like at home and how the people 
of Czechoslovakia were reacting. According to the 
west German magazine Der Spiegel, it was Zdenek 
Mlynar, a secretary of the CPCS Central Com- 
mittee and a late arrival in Moscow, who informed 
Dubcek and his colleagues in Moscow about the 
determined resistance of the population at home. 
According to this account, Mlynar reached Moscow 
with the help of the Soviet Ambassador in Prague, 
Chervonenko, traveling directly from the session 
of the Extraordinary 14th Party Congress. Cher- 
vonenko seems to have thought that Mlynar would 
be helpful to the Soviet side in Moscow; appar- 
ently, however, the opposite was the case. 

Out of this grueling session came the Moscow 
Agreement, consisting of 16 articles which con- 
tained enough ambivalence to invite misunderstand- 
ing.’ First of all, the Soviet Union expressed its 
agreement to the continuation of Czechoslovak pol- 
icies based on the CPCS Central Committee resolu- 
tions of January and May 1968. This statement was 
the source of many false hopes in Czechoslovakia, 
for it was interpreted as Soviet approval of the post- 
January line shorn of some of its more “extreme” 
aspects. In fact, however, the reference to the 
January resolution signified only that the Soviets 
recognized the finality of Novotny’s demotion from 
his post as First Secretary of the CPCS and were 
not counting on his return to public life. 

As for the resolution of the May Plenum, the 
Soviets had good reason to approve it since it had 
called attention to the danger of “rightwing and 
anti-socialist” forces in Czechoslovakia, thereby 
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buttressing Moscow’s claims about the threat to 
socialism in Czechoslovakia. Possibly the Soviets 
calculated that this item of the resolution could 
be used as the basis for a future Czechoslovak ad- 
mission that the existence of counterrevolution had 
justified the Soviet intervention. Significantly, the 
Moscow Agreement failed to mention the April 
Plenum of the CC-CPCS, which had formulated 
the basic principles of post-January policy, ap- 
proved the Action Program of the party, and de- 
cided on important appointments in the party and 
government (including the election of Josef 
Smrkovsky and Frantisek Kriegel to the party Pre- 
sidium and the designation of Smrkovsky as Chair- 
man of the National Assembly, Cernik as Premier, 
Kriegel as Chairman of the National Front, and 
Ota Sik as Deputy Premier). 

Other Soviet commitments in the Agreement were 
formulated as positive declarations: for example, 
Moscow promised that Soviet troops would not 
interfere in internal Czechoslovak affairs, and that 
cooperation between the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
would continue on the basis of “mutual respect 
and equality.” These formulations helped give birth 
to illusions among some members of the party 
leadership, as well as among some groups of the 
population, that genuine compromises had been 
reached. 


Yet there was much else in the Agreement, as well 
as in the communiqué that followed the negotia- 
tions, to cause grave misgivings. The statement 
that “the discussions had proceeded in an open 
atmosphere of comradeliness and friendship” raised 
fears of hidden capitulations on the part of the 
Czech leaders. More important, the communiqué 
associated Bilak, Indra and other pro-Soviet Com- 
munists with the titles and functions which had 
been taken away from them at the Extraordinary 
14th Party Congress, making it clear that Moscow 
refused to recognize the validity of the Congress. 
Similarly, the passages of the Agreement referring 
to controls over the communications media, investi- 
gation of the activities of Czechoslovak govern- 
ment leaders who were abroad at the time of the 
intervention, and the protection of party members 
who had been faithful to “the principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism” caused much concern in 
the country. Finally, the Agreement foresaw the es- 
tablishment of a juridical basis for the presence of 
Soviet troops on Czechoslovak territory through a fu- 
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ture treaty between the USSR and Czechoslovakia. 

One may assume that certain personnel changes 
were also agreed upon in Moscow, since resigna- 
tions followed in due course. These changes prob- 
ably included the removal of Dr. Kriegel (who was 
present in Moscow but did not take part in the 
discussions and did not sign the Agreement) from 
the party Presidium and the chairmanship of the 
National Front; of Ota Sik as Deputy Premier; 
Josef Pavel as Minister of Interior; Jiri Hajek as 
Foreign Minister; Zdenek Hejzlar as Director of 
Czechoslovak Radio; Jiri Pelikan as Director of 
Czechoslovak Television; and possibly the resigna- 
tions of other reformist politicians and functionaries. 


Enter Husak 


On August 26, one day before the return of the 
Czechoslovak delegation from Moscow, an extraor- 
dinary congress of the Communist Party of ‘Slo- 
vakia was convened in Bratislava. Within twenty- 
four hours, Gustav Husak arrived in the Slovak 
capital directly from Moscow and reported to the 
delegates on the results of the Kremlin negotia- 
tions.” Two important passages stood out in his 
speech: first, he declared that the Moscow Agree- 
ment and the new reality which it represented were 
the only basis for future Czechoslovak policy, and 
second, he proposed that the Slovak party congress 
should refuse to recognize the validity of the 14th 
CPCS Congress held in Prague a few days earlier, 
on the ground that an insufficient number of Slovak 
delegates had been in attendance. Husak was thus 
the first Czechoslovak politician to come out with a 
formally acceptable argument against the legality 
of the 14th Congress, even though it was clear 
to everyone that the formal argument was nothing 
more than a pretext to cover submission to Mos- 
cow’s will. In other words, Husak was the first 
prominent Czechoslovak official to go to the aid of 
the Soviets in their attempt to achieve and justify 
what was for them a crucial political objective. 

The congress at Bratislava also elected Husak— 
who at the time was a Deputy Premier of the 
Czechoslovak government and held no party func- 
tion—as the new First Secretary of the Slovak 
party. Subsequently, he filled all the leading posi- 
tions in Slovakia with his followers, at the same 
time removing a number of competitors who earlier 
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in 1968 had prevented his return to the forefront 
of Slovak public life and to the Slovak party 
leadership. 

In retrospect, Husak’s performance at the Slovak 
party congress stands out as the first successful 
breach in the August unity of the Czechoslovak 
Communists. While the demand for the annulment 
of the 14th CPCS Congress originated from the 
Soviets, it was at the request of the Communist 
Party of Slovakia that the congress was declared 
invalid. This fact was the prime cause of the sub- 
sequent deterioration of Czech-Slovak relations— 
hardly helped by the fact that Husak also began 
making invidious public comparisons between the 
progress of political consolidation in Slovakia and 
the existence of abnormal political conditions in 


the Czech lands. 


Compromise and Illusions 


On the last day of August, the CPCS Central 
Committee met in Prague and ironed out a _com- 
promise to resolve the issue of the 14th Congress. 
The Congress was annulled, but 18 of the dele- 
gates who had been in attendance were coopted 
into the Central Committee—among them, Gustav 
Husak. Several conservative politicans were re- 
moved from the Presidium, but so was the liberal 
Dr. Kriegel. The dismissal of the conservatives was 
also counterbalanced by the departure of a large 
number of reformists from lesser political posi- 
tions. The new, enlarged Presidium and the new 
Secretariat were both more liberal in composition 
than their predecessor bodies before August, but 
less liberal than the organs elected at the annulled 
14th Party Congress.* 

This seemingly presentable compromise now be- 
came the main source feeding the illusion that it 
would be possible to maintain some semblance of 
political independence in Czechoslovakia. The no- 
tion took hold that Czechoslovakia might even 
succeed in assuming a role like Finland’s within 
the framework of the socialist commonwealth and 
the Warsaw Pact. Though none of the reformist 
politicians ever publicly formulated such a goal, 
their numerous declamations of loyalty to the post- 
January policies, despite the change of circum- 
stances, nurtured feelings of the sort that had 
been expressed by Josef Smrkovsky on his return 
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from Moscow: “We'll get out of this somehow.” ° 


This hope was further strengthened by the gov- 
ernment’s statement of September 13 and by Dub- 
cek’s television address of the following day, in 
which he irrevocably rejected politics behind closed 
doors as the method of government in Czechoslo- 
vakia." Premier Cernik also, conscious that popular 
resistance during the invasion had probably saved 
his own life and the lives of the other arrested 
politicians, declared: “We shall always be guided 
by the principle that what the people cannot ac- 
complish, no other force can accomplish.” ‘ 

While Dubcek, Smrkovsky and Cernik were ex- 
tremely careful in formulating their attitude to- 
ward “anti-socialist” elements in the country, 
Gustav Husak showed no such caution. He began 
issuing statements of condemnation about “anti- 
socialist forces that had been let loose in Czecho- 
slovakia” and about “elements of romanticism and 
romantic dreaming [that] had entered our political 
life.” Cestmir Cisar, chairman of the Czech Na- 
tional Council, went even further when he declared 
on September 18: “I consider it historically logical, 
politically realistic, humanly fortunate, and mu- 
tually advantageous that the Moscow negotiations 
between our own and the Soviet representatives 
have taken place and that they reached the con- 
clusions they reached.” This unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Moscow agreements was symptomatic 
of the incipient differentiation of attitudes within 
the Czechoslovak political leadership. 

At the beginning of October a delegation com- 
posed of Dubcek, Cernik and Husak left for further 
negotiations in Moscow. Conspicuous by his ab- 
sence was Josef Smrkovsky, one of the most popu- 
lar politicians in Czechoslovakia and a member of 
the foursome—Dubcek-Svoboda-Smrkovsky-Cernik 
—which for the public had become the symbol and 
guarantee of open democratic politics. The results 
of these talks were not encouraging. The com- 
muniqué contained a Czechoslovak commitment to 
“strengthen the party and state organs with people 
who stand firmly on the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism” * 
other words, people who would support the Soviet 
model of socialism and loyally serve Moscow’s 
interests. Finally, the communiqué announced 
that the two governments would conclude a treaty 


—in 
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about the temporary stationing of allied forces 
in Czechoslovakia. 

It is most likely that personnel and organiza- 
tional issues were discussed in Moscow, with three 
matters taking priority: the question of cutting 
down the effective size of the Party Presidium by 
superimposing upon it an Executive Committee; 
the weakening of the political roles of liberals 
Josef Smrkovsky and Josef Spacek; and the re- 
linquishment of party functions by party Secretary 
Zdenek Mlynar. 


The Gathering Storm 


In the meantime, the political crisis was sharpen- 
ing. Several developments contributed to this situa- 
tion. The first was the appearance of the newspaper 
Zpravy (News), produced in Czechoslovakia by an 
anonymous “editorial council attached to the Soviet 
forces” in direct violation of the Soviet commit- 
ment under the Moscow Agreement not to interfere 
in Czechoslovak internal affairs. This publication, 
which units of the Czechoslovak police apparatus 
helped to distribute, grossly attacked the progres- 
sives, gave a distorted picture of political condi- 
tions in the country, and campaigned against the 
policies of the Dubcek leadership. The inability of 
the leadership to put a stop to the publication of 
this newspaper gave a good indication of how little 
leeway was left the “sovereign” government of 
Czechoslovakia to pursue the post-January program. 

The second most immediate cause of the develop- 
ing political crisis was the stir created by a series 
of provocative meetings of the most conservative 
Czechoslovak Communists. The first, called a meet- 
ing of “old Communists from Prague VIII,” was 
convoked in a Prague suburb on October 9, 1968, 
under the sponsorship of the Society for Czecho- 
slovak-Soviet Friendship. The approximately 500 
people who took part denounced the Dubcek lead- 
ership, expressed their support of the August in- 
tervention, and demanded the suppression of “coun- 
terrevolutionary” organizations.’ Speakers accused 
the new leadership of having made more “stupid 
mistakes” during its brief tenure than the old one 
“in 20 years”; lack of confidence was expressed 
in the Prague City Committee of the CPCS; and 
the Union of Czechoslovak Journalists was branded 
as a counterrevolutionary organization which would 
be indicted for slander of Czechoslovakia’s allies. 
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In attendance at the meeting were representatives 
of the Soviet occupation forces, who gave their 
support to the anti-Dubcek attacks. A Soviet lieu- 
tenant-colonel named Korolenko took the floor to 
declare: “We shall always be with you, you. who 
are in this hall. That is why we are here. We came 
to help the true Communists.” '° Press reports of 
this rally and other similar meetings subsequently 
held in various parts of the country aroused bitter 
resentment among the population and especially 
among the workers. Yet the party leadership failed 
to call these Stalinist factionalists to order—which 
the party statutes empower them to do. Dubcek, 
in a speech to industrial workers in Prague, limited 
himself to a comment condemning “extremes—of 
an anti-social or sectarian nature.” ™ 


Further Concessions 


On October 16, a Soviet government delegation 
led by Premier Kosygin arrived in Prague to sign 
an agreement on the “temporary” stationing of 
Soviet troops in Czechoslovakia. Immediately there- 
after the treaty was presented to the Parliament for 
ratification. Surprisingly enough, only four deputies, 
among them Dr. Kriegel, voted against approval, 
with ten others abstaining. But even more surpris- 
ing was the address of Premier Cernik, who rose 
to defend the text of the treaty (which stipulated 
neither the number of troops to be stationed in 
Czechoslovakia nor the length of time they were 
to remain) and made an attempt to defend the 
theory of limited sovereignty. Said Cernik: “The 
idea of sovereignty as a condition of independence 
of a given state power from any other power, 
internal or foreign, is a notion which cannot be 
practically realized in the contemporary world.” ™ 

At the end of October, the National Assembly 
passed a constitutional law on the federalization 
of the state, and the party began preparing for a 
November meeting of the Central Committee. The 
Dubcek leadership went to great effort to find a 
platform that would be acceptable to both wings 
of the party—that is to say, to the Stalinists de- 
manding a return to the bureaucratic centralism of 
the 1950’s, and to the reformers seeking a continua- 
tion of the post-January policies. In order to ap- 
pease the conservatives and the Soviet Union, the 
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leadership intensified censorship of the press, tem- 
porarily prohibited political appearances on radio 
and television, suspended Reporter, the periodical 
of the Union of Czechoslovak Journalists, for four 
weeks, and indefinitely banned the publication of 
the reformist party weekly Politika. In taking 
these actions, the Dubcek leadership wanted to 
prove its loyalty to the Moscow agreements and 
to show that, in contrast to the pre-August period, 
it now was capable of applying the instruments of 
party and governmental power against the right- 
wing forces. 

None of these efforts, however, brought about 
the desired results. The Central Committee Plenum, 
held November 14-17, opened with a frontal at- 
tack against the progressive members of the Cen- 
tral Committee and against the incumbent leader- 
ship.’* The reformists, with a few rare exceptions, 
reacted to this offensive with a pitiful lack of 
stamina. Instead of joining battle with the con- 
servative sectarians and defending the post-January 
policy as well as the post-August tactics, they either 
engaged in abstruse philosophical speculations or 
fell silent.” In the end, Dubcek, Smrkovsky and 
other reformers had to be defended by Gustav 
Husak, whose authority at that time rested on the 
fact that he could speak in the name of the whole 
Slovak representation. 

The resolution adopted by this Plenum, which 
was to serve as a platform for reconsolidating the 
entire party, had been secretly discussed with 
and approved by, Leonid Brezhnev. Czechoslovak 
representatives had met the Soviet leader in War- 
saw during the night of November 15-16 and had 
submitted both the draft resolution and some pro- 
posed personnel changes for his approval before 
these measures were referred to the Central Com- 
mittee for action. The November Plenum also 
brought into the limelight Lubomir Strougal, who 
was placed in charge of the party’s newly-created 
Bureau for the Czech Lands. (Strougal had served 
successively as Minister of Agriculture, Minister 
of the Interior, and finally as a CC secretary in the 
Novotny regime, although in January 1968 he had 
joined the forces that brought about Novotny’s 
downfall. ) 

Finally, in response to Soviet pressure and con- 
trary to party statutes, the Plenum established a 
new provisional party organ—the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Presidium. The effect of this was 
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to place supreme political power in the hands of 
eight leading officials (Lubomir Strougal among 
them) and to isolate the liberal majority in the 
larger parent body. Yet, despite the many contra- 
dictions of the November resolution, it did not 
depart from the general framework of the moderate 
post-January policies. Even the personnel changes 
in the CC Secretariat did not indicate a funda- 
mental change in the political line and tactics of 
the leadership. 


Unwanted Allies 


Nevertheless, soon after the Plenum the first 
serious political crisis of the post-August period 
erupted. Alarmed by all the concessions of the 
Dubcek regime, the university students in Prague— 
soon joined by thousands from other cities— 
launched a strike protesting renewed violations of 
press freedom, the return to politics-behind-closed- 
doors, the publication of illegal foreign periodicals, 
and Soviet interference in the internal affairs of 
the country. The Ten Points, which had become the 
platform of the university students,’* were received 
with much sympathy throughout the country, espe- 
cially among the workers and the Communist in- 
telligentsia. These points were drawn directly from 
the April Action Program, notwithstanding the fact 
that this document was no longer being cited as 
the official policy and its principles had been the 
object of conservative attack at the November 
Plenum. 

The Dubcek leadership branded the student 
strike as an “irresponsible and adventurist” ac- 
tion, even though the strike was carried out with 
the strictest discipline and was intended merely to 
express support for the party leadership against 
the Stalinist opposition. The crisis that ensued was 
entirely due to the weak-willed and timid policy 
that characterized the Dubcek leadership through- 
out the post-August period and ultimately led to 
its downfall. On the one hand, the leadership kept 
on assuring people that the CPCS would continue 
to hold firm to its post-January policies; on the 
other hand, when the population—especially its 
politically aroused segments—took these assur- 
ances at face value and tried to act in consonance 
with the principles of the Action Program, the 
leadership (usually through Husak’s rather than 
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Dubcek’s intervention) accused the public of 
naiveté, irresponsibility, and failure to compre- 
hend the realities of the situation. Thus it sought 
to blame the public for putting faith in the leader- 
ship’s own official statements. The public, however, 
reacted to these criticisms by voicing new assur- 
ances of support for the leadership, apparently 
believing that the criticisms had been made solely 
for tactical reasons. 

All this led to a triple misunderstanding. The 
people were surprised that the leadership kept on 
reafhirming the post-January policies; yet these as- 
surances led them to believe the possibility still 
existed to carry forward those policies. On the 
other hand, the regime was clearly surprised that 
the people took its words about continuing the 
post-January policies seriously when political reali- 
ties should have convinced them otherwise. And 
finally, the leadership never understood that the 
actions of the labor leaders, the students, the in- 
telligentsia, and the various party organizations 
were directed not against Dubcek, Svoboda, 
Smrkovsky, and Cernik, but against the regime’s 
conservative critics. As a result of this complex 
misunderstanding, the leadership kept on abandon- 
ing its real allies and thus opening the path for 
the most reactionary Stalinists. 

It is true that the government eventually ad- 
mitted that the student strike had pursued honor- 
able aims, though by “unsuitable means.” The 
admission had little effect, however, since by that 
time (just before the December CC Plenum) 
Gustav Husak had come forward with his novel 
theory about two types of “deformation”—the pre- 
January and the post-January. The post-January 
deformation, in his view, sprang from the existence 
in Czechoslovakia of an illegal network of people 
organized for common action and exerting pressure 
on the leadership of the party and state. Husak 
thus placed on the same plane the post-January 
liberalization and the crimes of the Novotny period. 
With this, it became apparent that the term “post- 
January policies” had taken on many meanings 
which not only differed widely but also contra- 
dicted one another. The term had one meaning for 
the public, another for the Stalinists, another for 
the Dubcek leadership, and still another for Husak. 

Thus, it was no longer sufficient to proclaim 


one’s loyalty to the “post-January policies” in gen-- 


eral: it was now necessary to identify more con- 
cretely what specific aspects of those policies one 
had in mind. As a result, an inevitable differentia- 
tion of views emerged within the party as well as 
outside it. Clearly, the November resolution could 
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unite neither the party nor the people. In effect, 
three distinct groupings emerged within the CPCS: 
the conservative sectarians, the reformers, and the 
centrists. Dubcek’s centrist leadership aimed at 
piacating both the Czechoslovak public and. the 
Soviet Union, the Stalinists as well as the reform- 
ists. In the end, it placed itself in a position where 
no one took it seriously. 


A New Crisis 


When it was disclosed shortly before the De- 
cember Plenum that representatives of the Soviet 
and Czechoslovak parties had met in Kiev for talks 
—which for the first time since the August in- 
vasion were said to have taken place in a “cordial 
atmosphere” and a “spirit of comradeliness and 
friendship”’—a new wave of outrage and disquiet 
gripped the country. Once again the Chairman of 
the National Assembly, Smrkovsky, had been ex- 
cluded from the discussions, and rumors began 
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‘We shall not permit a return to the pre-January 
era—if only to make sure that January doesn't come 
again.” 

—From Dikobraz (Prague), Jan. 25, 1969. 


circulating that his departure from the second- 
highest state post had been agreed upon in Kiev. 
The Dubcek leadership was unable to quash these 
rumors, and the students, creative artists’ unions, 
trade unions, large industrial enterprises, and va- 
rious social organizations issued warnings that the 
promised continuation of the post-January policies 
would be unthinkable unless people who enjoyed 
public trust continued to occupy the highest posts 
in the state. They all pledged support of Smrkov- 
sky’s candidacy for the post of Chairman of the 
new bicameral Federal Assembly, which was to 
come into being after January with the creation 
of a second chamber—the Chamber of Nationali- 
ties. (The old National Assembly, of which Smrkov- 
sky had been president since April 1968, was to 
be renamed the People’s Chamber.) The threat 
was also voiced that if Smrkovsky’s candidacy for 
the new post was not accepted and acted upon, a 
general strike would ensue. 

The crisis over who should be Chairman of the 
Federal Assembly was precipitated by Gustav 
Husak’s categorical demand—voiced at a plenum 
of the Slovak Party Central Committee, in the 
presence of Alexander Dubcek—that the Assembly 
chairmanship must be occupied by a Slovak. From a 
formal point of view, this demand was justified, 
because the new federal structure of the republic 
required parity between Czechs and Slovaks in the 
filling of all federal posts. Since the President of 
the Republic and the Premier were both Czechs, 
it was argued that the Chairman of the federal 
Parliament must be a Slovak; with Dubcek, also 
a Slovak, as First Secretary of the CPCS, there 
would thus be an equal division of the top four 
posts in the country. But while the Czech public 
never denied that Husak’s request was formally 
justified, it did demand that Smrkovsky, looked 
upon as a virtual symbol of the post-January poli- 
cies, and next to Dubcek the most popular figure 
in the national leadership, be given a state post 
commensurate with his membership in the Execu- 
tive Committee of the CPCS Presidium. 

It was, of course, quite clear to all that Husak 
was again acting at the bidding of the Soviets, to 
whom Smrkovsky was anathema. They had tried to 
obtain his removal even before the August inter- 
vention and subsequently seized every opportunity 
to criticize him and—by deliberate slights such as 
omitting him in exchanges of official telegrams 
between Moscow and Prague on state occasions— 
to downgrade him as an acceptable political part- 
ner. Another apparent Soviet attempt to under- 
mine Smrkovsky politically was the publication in 


the West German magazine Der Spiegel of the 
record of a confidential conversation between 
Smirkovsky and Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Kuznetsov. There is reason to believe that the 
stenographic record of this conversation had been 
deliberately leaked to Der Spiegel by the Soviets. 

The enthusiasm with which the Czechs rallied to 
Smrkoysky’s support was unprecedented. Had 
Husak proceeded more tactfully than he did, he 
might have retained some of his former popularity, 
but by opposing Smrkovsky’s candidacy for the 
chairmanship of the Federal Assembly, he put his 
own prestige at stake and turned the matter into 
a crucial political issue. He threatened the Czechs 
with the possibility of a constitutional crisis and 
indicated that in such an eventuality Slovakia 
would have to consider extreme countermeasures. 
It is true that these tactics brought him victory 
insofar as the Czech trade unions did not strike 
and Smrkovsky submitted himself to party disci- 
pline and accepted the lesser post of Chairman of 
the People’s Chamber. But for Husak it was a 
Pyrrhic victory since it made him the most despised 
Slovak politician in the Czech lands and deprived 
him of all potential Czech support in his struggle 
to replace Dubcek as First Secretary of the CPCS. 
He may also have diminished his chances of holding 
on to that post for any protracted period now that 
he occupies it thanks to Soviet pressure. 


A Human Pyre 


No sooner had the Smrkoysky controversy blown 
over when the self-immolation of Jan Palach pre- 
cipitated a new political crisis. This act by a young 
Czech student shocked the nation as well as much 
of the world. It was an act of such courage—and 
without precedent in Central Europe—that it forced 
many people to wonder where the Czechoslovak 
youth and public had found the strength to resist 
with such determination a bureaucratic machine 
brutally imposed on them by a fellow “socialist” 
power much as the Tatar khans and Russian tsars 
once treated the primitive small nations of Asia. 
Palach’s self-sacrifice, so reminiscent of the ex- 
ample of Jan Hus, constituted the most potent 
challenge to the spirit of indifference and resig- 
nation, not to speak of treasonable capitulation, 
which had begun to infect some segments of the 
Czechoslovak population. In a very real sense, 
it was a direct reaction to the consequences of 
the Moscow agreements of August, which not only 
had committed the Czechoslovak leadership to a 
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course of collaboration with the occupying power 
but had specifically barred it from informing the 
Czechoslovak public about the nature of those 
commitments. 

Indeed, the persistent schizophrenia that marked 
the politics of the Dubcek leadership was a direct 
outgrowth of the Moscow accord. On the one 
hand, most members of the leadership wished 
to continue the “post-January” policies. On the 
other hand, none of them, with the exception of 
Dr. Kriegel and perhaps Zdenek Mlynar, seemed to 
realize that the possibility of continuing those poli- 
cies no longer existed. The notion that the Soviet 
Union would send an army of half a million men 
into Czechoslovakia to stand idly by while Dubcek 
proceeded to build a democratic, pluralistic social- 
ism was absurd. Yet, Dubcek and his associates 
continued to foster the illusion that this miracle 
could really happen, that they were still sovereign 
statesmen capable of standing up to the Soviets. 
This was quixotic politics, and the act of Jan 
Palach was aimed at awakening the nation to this 
fact. 

The Czechoslovak leadership reacted to Palach’s 
act with dignity. The day after the conclusion of 
the January CC Plenum, on January 18, 1969, an 
editorial in Rude pravo inquired: “Why is it that 
a young man of 21 tried to burn himself to death?” 
This answer followed: 


It was an extreme but premeditated act of political pro- 
test. It evokes in every aroused heart deep emotion 
mixed with revulsion at the method of protest, and it 
brings to the fore questions which demand the most 
forthright answers. .. . No, one cannot agree with this 
act that has shaken us all. But we can and must 
strengthen our determination, the determination of the 
party, to pursue policies so honorable and open, so 
socialist in the true sense of the word, that even the 
most critical generation can approve of them, live 
with them, and participate in developing them. 


Thus, the official party organ, in line with the 
romantic notions of most of the leadership and the 
fervent hopes of the population at large, continued 
to pledge allegiance to policies whose foundations 
had already been undermined, if not destroyed, by 
the fact of Soviet occupation. 

President Svoboda, in a television address on 
the occasion of Palach’s death, spoke in a similar 
vein: 


You gave us your confidence after January and also 
after August. Thanks to this confidence, we have since 
succeeded in accomplishing more than many had hoped. 
Together with all of you, we want to build in this country 
a socialist and democratic society, a society of free and 
disciplined people. But in order to realize this aim, we 
need active support for creative work rather than ulti- 
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matums. Otherwise, we will be threatened by anarchy 
and economic disruption — which would surely lead 
someone else to take over the government from us. 

Thus, even for the future, everything depends on 
whether you will give us—your government, Comrade 
Dubcek and myself—your confidence, whether you want 
to govern with us and share responsibility with us. 
Without you, comrades and friends, we cannot and will 
not govern.!° 


The leadership thus seemed to grasp at least part 
of the harsh reality, namely, that continuing crises 
would cause it to be swept away. But Palach’s 
death gave fresh warning that the leadership must 
face up to a choice between capitulation and a 
rapid change of course leaning on the support of 
a majority of the party and the public and reso- 
lutely insisting on Soviet adherence to the letter 
of the Moscow Agreement. The risk of another Sov- 
iet military intervention did, of course, exist, but on 
the other hand, the relatively restrained Soviet re- 
action to the August resistance in Czechoslovakia 
had shown how loath the Kremlin was to resort to 
the most drastic means in order to subdue the 
recalcitrant country. Moscow also had to consider 
the serious destabilizing effects that a new resort 
to force would have on Central Europe and the 
world Communist movement. 

While the Czech political leadership thus failed 
to recognize the full lesson of Palach’s death, it 
nevertheless honored his bravery and self-sacrifice. 
On the other hand, the Slovak leadership, under 
Husak’s influence, cynically repudiated Palach’s 
act. “As a result of the tragic and lamentable act 
of the Prague University student, Jan Palach,” a 
statement by the Slovak party Presidium declared, 
“the political situation in the country has once 
again reached a stage of crisis which is being ex- 
ploited by various extremist groups seeking to 
provoke actions disturbing peace and order.” *° 
Husak thus demonstrated again how little attuned 
he was to the sensibilities and democratic tradi- 
tions of the Czech people. His “bent for realities” 
was slowly but surely pushing him into the role of 
a Czechoslovak Gomulka. 


Attack and Counterattack 
What the real cause of the constant political 


tension was—namely, the progressive retreat of the 
leadership in the face of Soviet and internal Stalin- 
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ist pressures—had already become generally recog- 
nized, but the point was again underscored at 
the first congress of the Czech Revolutionary Trade 
Union Movement in late January. The unions, seek- 
ing to establish their place within the existing poli- 
tical framework, reaffirmed that “only the Commu- 
nist Party is capable of leading our nation out 
of the present situation.” At the same time, how- 
ever, the congress explicitly associated itself with 
the address of Vlastimil Toman, the Chairman of 
the Metalworkers’ Union (almost one million 
strong), who had stated that the tension which 
was threatening to erupt into a political crisis was 
provoked not by the workers, but by those who 
sought to uncover among them “right-wing and 
extremist forces.” ™ 

Throughout January, the Stalinists continued to 
intensify their attacks on the progressive segments 
of the Communist Party. On January 24, a con- 
ference of specially selected members of the peo- 
ple’s militia organizations of Prague and the Cen- 
tral Bohemian Region was convened in the capital. 
No convention that was truly representative of the 
militia, which like all other Czechoslovak orga- 
nizations had a progressive majority—would have 
adopted the resolution submitted to the conference 
by its organizers. The resolution viciously attacked 
the press and called upon the public authorities 
to “adopt requisite measures against those mass 
communications workers who refuse to examine 
self-critically their activity and continue to ignore 
repeated warnings concerning their irresponsible 
and demogogic behavior.” It went on to demand 
that “the Central Committee uncompromisingly and 
consistently proceed to unify the party on the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian international- 
ism, and to expose right-wing and opportunistic 
tendencies as well as their proponents, within the 
party.” '* This marked the first time that such a 
demand had been voiced in a resolution of a sup- 
posedly representative public body. Hitherto, such 
demands had emanated only from semi-legally con- 
voked assemblies in the Prague suburbs and from 
Stalinist spokesmen in the Central Committee. The 
targets of the new search for “right-wing enemies,” 
however, were not any truly anti-socialist forces, 
but rather the progressive opponents of bureau- 
cratic rule and the defenders of the basic political 
propositions contained in the writings of the young 
Marx and of Antonio Gramsci, as well as in the 
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critical commentaries of Lenin and Rosa Luxem- 
burg on the growth of bureaucratic power in the 
Soviet Union in the early 1920's. 

Despite the mounting signs of an offensive by 
the Stalinist forces, the Dubcek leadership con- 
tinued to ignore its opponents and declined to de- 
fend itself and its supporters. On January 30, the 
Cernik government ambiguously pleaded the need 
to “respect the internal and external conditions of 
social development.’® A few weeks later, at the 
beginning of March, Lubomir Strougal declared 
that the “right-wing” forces in Czechoslovakia con- 
stituted the greater danger because they came close 
to being anti-socialist, whereas the extreme Left, 
which demanded a return to bureaucratic central- 
ism and use of the purge to suppress deviationists, 
was also dangerous, but less so because it at least 
stood on socialist ground. Nevertheless, Strougal 
maintained that the “pro-socialist forces” had con- 
tinued to determine Czechoslovakia’s social devel- 
opment after January 1968, and that these forces, 
headed by the CPCS, “were capable of controlling 
the various opportunistic and _ anti-socialist 
forces.”*” These assertions were of some signifi- 
cance in that they contradicted not only the Soviet 
rationale for the Warsaw Pact powers’ interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia but also the domestic Stalin- 
ists’ rationale for a resort to political purges. 


A Muddled Picture 


But while the Dubcek leadership showed itself 
unwilling to face up to the Stalinist offensive, it at 
the same time kept on professing its intention to 
continue the pursuit of at least some of the post- 
January goals. Thus, speaking at Uhrovec on Febru- 
ary 10, Dubcek declared once again that “we do 
not intend to surrender our aims,” and he appealed 
for realism and discipline in order that the govern- 
ment might proceed with the “practical steps and 
necessary legislative measures ... so that we can 
demonstrate further fulfillment of the Action 
Eroetam. <. 

In particular, the regime indicated that it would 
not abandon implementation of the New Economic 
Model. Discussing economic reform in a govern- 
ment statement on January 30, Premier Cernik 
announced the intention to “present to the Federal 
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Assembly a bill . . . granting considerable inde- 
pendence to enterprises.” ** He indicated that the 
bill would also define the functions of the proposed 
workers’ councils. 

During the following two months there was wide 
discussion of whether to give preference to demo- 
cratic self-management by workers’ councils or to 
managerial control of enterprises. The debate was 
economic as well as political in motivation, but 
regardless of whether the eventual decision had 
favored employee control or managerial control, 
it would have adhered to the basic post-January 
principle of decentralization and would have meant 
the release of enterprise management from direct 
central control by the party and state bureaucracy. 
This in turn could ultimately have led to a serious 
undermining of the party’s political monopoly. 

Recurrent political crises, however, prevented 
the conclusion of the debate as well as the enact- 
ment of any concrete economic legislation. At 
present, the resurgence of the political forces which 
for 20 years had guided the economy and driven 
it into virtual bankruptcy through centralized con- 
trols all but precludes the further implementation 
of the economic reform program. The conserva- 
tives are once again defending the validity of their 
Stalinist theories and are seeking to blame the 
unsuccessful results, just as in the past, on sabo- 
tage, diversion, and (particularly recently) a lack 
of labor discipline. This last does indeed exist, as 
attested by the fact that a majority of the workers 
in one of Europe’s most industrialized countries 
makes effective use of only a small part of its 
working time. But this state of affairs has been 
caused by incentive-destroying wage-leveling; by 
catastrophically inefficient organization which often 
results in entire enterprises being brought to a 
standstill by a lack of necessary materials; and, 
in the recent past especially, by inflation and goods 
shortages. 

Despite the precarious political situation and the 
standstill in the economic reform program, how- 
ever, a still somewhat favorable climate prevailed 
when the Seventh Trade Union Congress convened 
at the beginning of March. It was the first such 
congress in twenty years to which the delegates 
had been democratically elected, and the delegates 
in turn freely elected a new leadership and ap- 
proved some important documents, including a new 
trade union charter which rejected the old concept 
of the unions as a “transmission belt” between the 
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party and the workers and defined them instead 
as “voluntary, democratic and independent interest 
groups” representing the workers. Their function 
was stated to be to promote and defend “the politi- 
cal, economic, health, social and cultural interests 
of their members . . . , to proclaim their loyality to 
socialism and its humanitarian and democratic 
principles, and to help strengthen the independence 
and sovereignty of Czechoslovakia.” The charter 
further declared: “The unions conduct an _inde- 
pendent policy vis-a-vis economic bodies and state 
organs and function as an active political force in 
the National Front. They recognize and support 
the program of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia, which corresponds. to the interest and 
needs of the working people.” ** (The reference 
here is, of course, to the Action Program of April 
1968.) The congress also adopted a statement de- 
manding the creation of workers’ councils to func- 
tion “as sovereign democratic organs of enterprise 
management.” 


Exit Dubcek 


As March drew to a close, therefore, political 
conditions within the party and the country still 
seemed to nurture hope that at least some of the 
elements of the post-January policies might be pre- 
served—this despite such disturbing developments 
as the Soviet veto of Czechoslovak attendance at 
the Yugoslav party congress in April and the in- 
creasing activity of the domestic Stalinist groups. 
Federalization was proceeding apace; discussion— 
if not actual implementation—of economic reforms 
was continuing; and some independent rights of 
Parliament, the trade unions, and youth organiza- 
tions were being maintained. 

Then came the ill-fated incidents of March 28- 
29 and their grim aftermath. Much has been written 
about the reaction of the Czechoslovak public to 
the second victory of the Czechoslovak ice-hockey 
team over its Soviet opponent in Stockholm on 
March 28—the jubilant demonstrations in Prague 
and Bratislava, the wrecking of the Soviet Aeroflot 
offices in Wenceslas Square, etc. Similarly, the 
question of whether or not these incidents were 
either wholly staged or at least countenanced by 
pro-Soviet elements in the party and government 
apparatus has been more than amply explored in 
the Western press—with no conclusive results. 


* Ibid., March 7, 1969, 


In a sense, however, this question, though fasci- 
nating, is irrelevant—for what is clear beyond a 
shadow of a doubt is that the incidents were grossly 
inflated and exploited by Stalinist politicians for 
their own factional ends. Despite the unanimous 
condemnation of the anti-Soviet demonstrations and 
acts of vandalism voiced by the party and state 
leadership, social organizations, and the public 
media, and despite the fact that the Czechoslovak 
government offered to pay the Soviet Union several 
million crowns in damages and took immediate 
steps to punish the offenders, the Stalinists kept 
harping on the alleged machinations of “enemy 
agents” and “right-wing opportunists.” In the words 
of the eminent liberal political scientist Michael 
Lakatos, they thereby succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere of “political psychosis . . . clearing the 
way for the introduction of measures not in the 
interest of society as a whole.” Indeed, he added 
ominously, with “part of the body politic 
apathetic and frightened, the groundwork [will 
have] been successfully laid for practically any 
decision.” ** 

Events soon proved Lakatos right. On March 31, 
Moscow’s Pravda published a commentary accusing 
“the CPCS leadership and the Czechoslovak au- 
thorities” of “failing to react against these un- 
healthy and dangerous phenomena,” and personally 
charging the Deputy Chairman of the Federal As- 
sembly, Josef Smrkovsky, with having taken an 
active part in the “anti-Soviet outbursts” (the fact 
that Smrkovsky was elsewhere at the time did not 
seem to matter). On the same day, Soviet Defense 
Minister Marshal Andrei Grechko, along with 
Deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Semionov, ar- 
rived in Prague. Grechko reportedly issued an ulti- 
matum demanding basic political changes in the 
country—a demand which met with the support 
of a number of Czechoslovak generals. While the 
details of all the subsequent negotiations are not 
known, there seems to be little doubt that an at- 
tempt was made to organize what has since been 
referred to as the “Generals’ putsch.” Faced by 
the determined opposition of all the constitutional 
organs of the republic, as well as of the increas- 
ingly powerful chiefs of the Czech and Slovak party 
organizations, Strougal and Husak, the puwtsch 
proved a fiasco. Nevertheless, it precipitated a 
fundamental shift in the policy and leadership of 
the party and government, the exact nature of 
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which was not made public until nearly three weeks 
later at the April 17 Plenum of the CPCS Central 
Committee. 

The behavior of the Dubcek leadership during 
these crucial days showed once again that it had 
learned little from the past. Instead of attempting 
to fight for its life, it capitulated. Once more it 
attacked unspecified “anti-socialist and right-wing- 
opportunist forces” for creating tension and sabo- 
taging constructive work. By taking this course 
instead of attempting to develop public confidence 
in its own policies by some positive acts, it in effect 
condemned itself to extinction. 

A good example of the leadership’s defeatist 
attitude was its reaction to a statement issued early 
in April by the Journalists’ Union. The Union 
wanted to express its support for the leadership 
and at the same time to emphasize the role of the 
press in a democratic socialist society. In effect, 
the journalists cautioned the leadership not to de- 
prive itself of their support, since those working 
in the information media were its natural allies, 
and its most important link with the public. De- 
spite this advice, the response of the eight-member 
Executive Committee of the party Presidium, which 
included Dubcek, Svoboda, Cernik and Smrkovsky, 
was to condemn the journalists’ statement as “a 
defense of anti-socialist forces” and to reinstitute 
censorship of certain newspapers and periodicals.”* 

As on every previous occasion, however, the 
leadership’s criticism of its own supporters did not 
appease the Stalinists. They simply picked up the 
phraseology of the criticism and accused the lead- 
ership of not acting on its own words. With the 
Stalinist attack daily mounting in intensity, it be- 
came apparent that a showdown was imminent. 
This was confirmed on April 16 by a new act of 
capitulation on the part of the Dubcek leadership, 
in the form of a resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the CPCS Presidium exonerating certain 
former party officials whom the Czechoslovak com- 
munications media had accused of supporting the 
Soviet intervention of August 1968.°° Those ex- 
onerated included Vasil Bilak, Frantisek Barbirek, 
Drahomir Kolder, Jan Piller, Emil Rigo, Oldrich 
Svestka, Jozef Lenart and Antonin Kapek (all 
former or current members or candidate members 
of the Presidium); Central Committee Secretary 
Alois Indra; and Chairman of the Control and 
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Audit Commission Milos Jakes. Some of these of- 
ficials, such as Barbirek, had in fact been erro- 
neously accused by the press of pro-Soviet senti- 
ments, but the majority of them apparently did 
approve of the Soviet intervention, even though 
the precise nature of each one’s collaboration with 
the Soviets is difficult to assess. 

The April 16 resolution clearly sealed the fate 
of the Dubcek leadership. When the Central Com- 
mittee plenum assembled the following day, Dub- 
cek himself rose to request that he be relieved of 
his post and recommended Gustav Husak as his 
successor. Besides approving this recommendation, 
the plenum recalled the old 21-member Presidium 
and its eight-member Executive Committee and 
elected a new Presidium of eleven members. Apart 
from the replacement of the First Secretary, the 
most important change involved the elimination 
from the new leadership of Josef Smrkovsky, one 
of the outstanding symbols of the post-January 
policies. 

Alexander Dubcek received official thanks for 
the impersonal manner in which he surrendered his 
post. “The name of Comrade Dubcek,” said Presi- 
dent Svoboda in his television address announcing 
the change in leadership, “will, in the consciousness 
of all of us, forever remain connected with the 
post-January policies of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia.” Svoboda went on however, to 
voice at least an oblique criticism of the outgoing 
First Secretary in stating that “the situation in 
the Communist Party today requires in the office of 
First Secretary an energetic politician and an 
accomplished organizer.” ** 

Thus ended the second phase of the political 
life of the Dubcek leadership. In the first phase, 
from January to August of 1968, it had developed 
a positive program which it sincerely believed in 
and which had the overwhelming support of the 
people at large, but it had failed to carry out this 
program consistently in the face of persistent 
Stalinist influences within the party apparatus. 
More resolute action against the representatives of 
Stalinism at this stage might have enabled the 
leadership to eliminate the conservative elements 
from influential party positions and thus to face 
the pressures from the Soviet Union and its allies 
with a united front. The second phase, which 
ended on April 17, 1969, reflected even more de- 
cisively the weakness of the leadership by revealing 
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its inability to adhere to a course that could have 
retained the support of a majority within the party 
as well as among the public at large. 


Victory—But for Whom? 


Such is the power of wishful thinking that even 
the defeat of the man who had come to symbolize 
the spirit of the “Czechoslovak spring” was not 
greeted with undue alarm by the public. True, 
there seemed to be some justification for the as- 
sumption—widely held at the time—that the elec- 
tion of Husak was by no means the worst thing 
that could have happened to the country. Husak, 
after all, was known as an intelligent politician, 
and his record as one of the few political prisoners 
under Novotny who had withstood police torture 
and courageously refused to confess to acts he had 
never committed was viewed as a fairly hopeful 
omen for the future. 

Yet it did not take long for these last remaining 
hopes to be brutally dashed. Wholesale dismissals 
of liberals from party and government positions, 
the imposition of new censorship laws, and the 
suspension of journals that had played a decisive 
role in the democratization of the country fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. The party organ Rude 
pravo, now under a new, staunchly conservative 
editor, opened a campaign against former First 
Secretary Dubcek (who had been elected Chairman 
of the National Assembly) as well as against 
other members of his entourage. The press began 
to bristle with allusions to foreign conspiracies 
and various unnamed “agents.” And even though 
the Action Program of April 1968 nominally re- 
mained the party’s guiding platform, more and 
more invidious references to it began appearing in 
print—most notably from the pen of Jiri Hajek 
(unrelated to the former Foreign Minister), editor 
of the resurrected party weekly Tvorba. 

The next plenum of the CPCS Central Com- 
mittee, which took place on May 29-30, six weeks 
after Husak’s assumption of power, brought the 
logical dénouement of the April events. A number 
of expulsions from the Central Committee were 
announced, the victims including Professor Ota Sik, 
author of the economic reforms, and Frantisek 
Vodslon, one of the prime movers of Novotny’s 
overthrow in January 1968. Frantisek Kriegel, for- 
mer chairman of the National Front and a mem- 
ber of the CPCS Presidium under Dubcek, was 
expelled not only from the Central Committee but 
also from the party after making a speech in his 


own defense in which he attacked the party’s ca- 
pitulationist policies since the Soviet intervention. 
Also expelled from the Central Committee were 
several signatories of the “2,000 Words”, while 
others received party reprimands, and _ investiga- 
tions were instituted against still others.** The tone 
of the press became still more strident, at times 
even taking on noxious antisemitic overtones—a 
clear indication of the direction in which the 
country was heading. 

Attending the Moscow Conference of Communist 
Parties in early June 1969, Husak did not go so far 
as to admit explicitly that the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia had been justified, but he was 
harshly critical of the post-January 1968 develop- 
ments in his own country and rejected the views of 
some of the foreign delegations, including the 
Australian and Italian, that the August occupation 
of Czechoslovakia had violated principles governing 
relations among socialist states. Thus, the CPSC 
delegation did not take advantage of this last 
opportunity to defend the party’s post-January pro- 
gram before an international forum in which it 
obviously enjoyed outside sympathy and support. 

Yet, despite all the personnel changes, the tight- 
ening of the censorship, and the revival of bureau- 
cratic centralism at home, the Husak leadership has 
not managed to win the support of a majority of 
Czechoslovak Communists, let alone a majority of 
the population. Morale is declining; thousands of 
Communists have left the party; and support for the 
deposed liberals is growing. Indeed, Kriegel has 
become a national hero, and Prague journalist 
Kyncel even dared to voice an open attack on Husak 
at the June session of the Prague CPCS Municipal 
Committee. 

As of this writing, the signs point to a new politi- 
cal and economic crisis in Czechoslovakia. Accord- 
ing to reports by Western correspondents, an un- 
declared general strike appears to be in progress. 
The party leadership, while powerful enough to 
carry out personnel changes, is incapable of stem- 
ming the decline in production and labor discipline. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that without the 
full support of the Czech party apparatus con- 
trolled by his rival, Strougal, Husak cannot aspire 
to total power either within the party or in the 
country at large. There are indications that Husak 
and Strougal are engaged in a struggle for the top 


* For the resolution adopted by the May 29-30 plenum, see 
Rude pravo, June 3, 1969. 


position in the party apparatus; that Premier Cernik 
is being relegated to the background; and that 
President Svoboda has lost virtually all influence 
in the formulation of policy. 


Means and Ends 


What, then, are the prospects? For an answer 
to this question, we must first look at the three 
major methods that have traditionally been used by 
Communist regimes in dealing with their political 
opponents: so-called (1) “political” and (2) “ad- 
ministrative” means, and (3) measures of “revolu- 
tionary justice“—in other words, terror. While the 
first two methods overlap to some extent, “political” 
methods usually denote ideological campaigns of 
persuasion, threats, and expulsions; “administra- 
tive” measures refer to police and judicial actions— 
i.€., arrests, detainment, trials, etc. The last cate- 
gory is that of unrestrained terror—mass arrests, 
trials by “special tribunals” (or no trial at all), 
executions—in other words, arbitrary “justice” of 
the kind practiced in the Soviet Union in the wake 
of the Bolshevik seizure of power and later—in a 
more hypocritical form—under Stalin. 

Thus far, Husak has apparently tried to remain 
within the bounds of “political” methods—even 
though some of the measures he has taken, such as 
the banning of liberal journals and large-scale 
purges, are surely more of an “administrative” char- 
acter. If, however, he fails to achieve the desired 
results—which is very likely indeed—he may well 
have to yield to his rival, Strougal, whose penchant 
for “administrative” means has become alarmingly 
explicit in recent months. Yet even Strougal’s meth- 
ods may prove unequal to the situation—in which 
case it is not altogether inconceivable that some 
other leader still more unscrupulous than Strougal 
may take over and impose a regime of unmitigated 
terror upon the restive nation. 

There have been numerous indications over the 
past few weeks that the continued tensions in 
Czechoslovakia’s body politic may lead to this kind 
of a two-stage showdown. Though he has, to all 
intents and purposes, abandoned the party’s “post- 
January” policies, Husak is evidently reluctant to 
resort to the methods of the 1950’s and, in fact, pays 
occasional lip-service to the ideals of 1968. This 
cannot sit very well with the Soviet leadership, 
which by instinct and practice is far more partial 
to the methods championed—with increasing fre- 
quency and candor—by Strougal. Perhaps the most 
tangible evidence of Moscow’s increasing coolness 
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towards Husak is Soviet reluctance to assist him in 
overcoming the country’s economic crisis; and the 
longer this crisis goes on, the more unstable Hu- 
sak’s basis of power becomes. 

The economic crisis has now been compounded by 
an even more serious ideological crisis with which 
neither Husak nor Strougal may be able to cope. As 
long as Dubcek was in power, his regime enjoyed 
the support, however halfhearted, of Communists 
and non-Communists alike, despite its frequent re- 
treats and compromises; and the Communist Party 
was still regarded by most citizens as an essentially 
workable vehicle of progress. Now, however, faith 
in the party—and, indeed, in the very concept of 
communism (or socialism )—has been severely un- 
dermined. The hope that communism might be 
capable of transforming itself into a democratic, 
humanistic form of socialism—perhaps the most im- 
portant idea engendered by the “Spring of 1968”— 
may now have been shattered forever. 

To be sure, the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime does not 
value terror and violence for their own sake. In 
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dealing with its political opponents, both within the 
USSR and within the “socialist commonwealth” as 
a whole, it prefers to use the “carrot and stick” 
rather than naked force. At the same time, the 
Soviet leaders may well incline towards the latter 
if they become convinced that force is the only way 
to show the Czechoslovak people—and potential 
rebels in other East European countries—that “hu- 
manistic socialism” is nothing but a mirage, and 
that they must resign themselves to the status quo. 
As long as the present situation continues, there- 
fore, the Soviets will be tempted to precipitate yet 
another crisis—one that will remove the last remain- 
ing impediments to the resuscitation of a totali- 
tarian regime. If and when this tragic moment 
arrives, it will mark the dénouement of a process 
which began only a little less than a year ago, when 
a well-intentioned but naive and weak-willed Czech- 
oslovak leadership in effect betrayed its people by 
compromising with a regime that regards compro- 
mises as nothing more than a means towards assur- 
ing its continued power and control. 


The Vagaries of Law 


By Otto Ule 


Another friend, an optimist, said that we must not lose 
courage. If we only work a little more diligently and 
conscientiously, he said, we have a good chance to be, 
twenty years hence, where we were twenty years ago.— 
Jan Prochazka in Ucitelske noviny (Prague), March 7, 
1968. 


hatever the future outcome of Czecho- 
slovakia’s dramatic experiment in liberalization in 
1968, it is clear that the experience of the eight 
preinvasion months had a profound impact on that 
nation’s image of its past. A society that for twenty 
years had been enveloped in a miasma of lies and 
misinformation suddenly began to learn the true 
toll it had paid in the Stalinist era, and the quest 
for truth became a demand for the redress of past 
injustices and for the restoration of legal order. 
The willingness of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party to let its past crimes be publicized is probably 
unprecedented, dwarfing the destalinization process 
in the USSR and even surpassing the Germans’ 
postwar effort to face up to the facts of the Nazi era. 


Dr. Ule was a District Judge in Pilsen, Czecho- 
slovakia, during the 1950’s and is now Associate 
Professor of Political Science at the State Uni- 
versity of New York (Binghamton). He has written 
frequently on Czechoslovak affairs. 


Though the new leadership headed by Alexander 
Dubcek was not the main moving force behind this 
purification drive, it did nothing to obstruct the 
mass media and certain social groups in their pur- 
suit of the task. 

The evils that required redress covered the 
entire period of Communist rule since 1948. As if 
World War II had not taken enough of a human 
toll, the first several years of Czechoslovak com- 
munism had produced a whole new generation of 
political prisoners: the number has been estimated 
at well over 100,000—a staggering figure for a 
country whose population in the early 1950’s was 
only 13 million. The exact number who died or 
were executed is not known; the rest were incar- 
cerated in some 422 jails and concentration camps." 

The persecutions took place in successive waves, 
striking hard at virtually every sector of the society, 
including the Communist Party itself. The first 
group to be hit was the military; soon after the new 
regime assumed power, arrests began among the 
“Westerners” (officers who had fought on the 
Western front), then among the anti-Nazi under- 
ground fighters, and finally among the “Easterners” 
(military leaders who had been attached to the 
Red Army). 


1 V. Vrabec in Reporter (Prague), July 24, 1968, p. 2. 
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By 1950 several more targets had been singled 
out for simultaneous attack. The onset of collectivi- 
zation swelled the prison population with Czecho- 
slovak “kulaks’”—ostensibly well-to-do peasants 
who resisted collectivization. Another target was 
the Catholic Church. Great numbers of young 
priests were drafted into military penal battalions, 
and most of the bishops and prelates were either 
jailed or put under house arrest. All monasteries 
were closed and their occupants sent into forced 
labor or to jail. A tally of the known facts shows 
that 6,174 monks and nuns spent an average of over 
five years (or a total of 32,016 years) in prison, 
but this record is far from complete.’ 

The preferred procedure of the authorities was 
to fabricate group conspiracies rather than to 
single out individuals for arrest. A number of 
“conspirators” were brought to trial, including in- 
dustrial “spies” (e.g., the Plocek case, which 
yielded three death penalties), writers (e.g., the 
“Green International” affair, culminating in one 
execution and several life sentences) and various 
groups of non-Communist political figures. It might 
be noted that Czechoslovakia was the first country 
in the postwar period to execute a woman on 
trumped-up political charges—former Member of 
Parliament Jarmila Horakova, who was put to 
death in 1950. Another case with a touch of the 
macabre involved the present President of Czecho- 
slovakia, Ludvik Svoboda; reportedly he was al- 
ready under arrest when Stalin—unaware of his 
plight—chanced to make a favorable remark about 
him at a diplomatic reception in Moscow, thereby 
saving him from prison or a worse fate.’ 

The notorious show trials that started in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1952, after similar spectacles had taken 
place in other people’s democracies, rendered a toll 
of victims that probably exceeded the total of all 
neighboring countries combined.* The most sensa- 
tional of the trials was that of Rudolf Slansky and 
13 co-defendants. The accused—l1 of whom were 
Jews—represented a kind of “shadow cabinet” 
selected for the gallows from all major branches of 
the government. When the relaxation of 1968 finally 
made it possible, two of the survivors provided de- 
tailed accounts of how the prisoners were “pre- 


2 Literarni listy (Prague), May 9, 1968, DelZ 

3 Rolnicke noviny (Bratislava), March 26, 1968. 

* Vrabec, loc. cit., p. 6. Also Karel Kaplan, “Zamysleni nad 
politickymi procesy” (Thoughts about the Political Trials), 
Nova mysl, June, July and August 1968; on this point see the 
July issue, p. 915. 
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conditioned”—through drugs, beatings, deprivation 
of sleep, endless standing, hunger, cold and finally 
appeals to their party discipline—to play the role 
demanded of them at the trial.° Their performance 
followed the script almost to the letter, culminating 
in death sentences for 11 of the men, and life im- 
prisonment for three. None of the defendants 
appealed, and the executions were carried out on 
December 3, 1952. Their ashes were secretely scat- 
tered on an icy road south of Prague. 

Within a few months, both Stalin and Czecho- 
slovak party leader Klement Gottwald were also 
dead. But neither Antonin Novotny’s ascendancy to 
the Czechoslovak leadership nor the “unmasking” 
of Lavrenti Beria in the Soviet Union put a stop to 
the trials in Czechoslovakia. High-placed Com- 
munists continued to be arrested and tried either 
individually (e.g., Josef Smrkovsky) or in groups. 
The group prosecutions were neatly compartmen- 
talized into trials of apparatchiki (Marie Svermova, 
et al.) ; economists (Josef Goldman, et al.) ; bour- 
geois nationalists (Gustav Husak, e¢ al.) ; military 
men (General Simon Drgac, et al.) ; members of the 
security apparatus (Osvald Zavodsky, et al.); and 
foreign affairs specialists (Eduard Goldstiicker, 
et al.). It seems certain that all the verdicts were. 
decided beforehand by a small group within the 
Central Committee, Novotny included. 

By 1955—after a large-scale recall of Soviet 
“advisors” from Czechoslovakia as part of the 
Soviet crackdown on Beria’s old apparatus—the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party’s exercise in self- 
mutilation finally came to an end. For Novotny 
and his cohorts, deeply implicated in the staging of 
the trials, any honest attempt to undo the wrongs 
that had been done would have been political sui- 
cide. Instead they resorted to self-saving compro- 
mises and rationalizations. Some prisoners were 
released but not rehabilitated, while others had 
their sentences reduced. Investigation commissions 
were set up one after the other, while the leader- 
ship came up with a succession of theories white- 
washing its own past role. At one time Slansky was 
pilloried as the Czechoslovak Beria. Then a “theory 
of the mill” was invented, according to which 
Slansky’s people had set the machinery of the 
Stalinist mill in motion and in the end been crushed 
by it. The notion of “collective responsibility” was 


5 See writings by the survivors Evzen Loebl, Svedectvo o 
procese (Testimony on Trial), Bratislava, 1968, pp. 198 ff.; 
and Arthur London, “Priznani” (Confession), Reporter, Jan. 
23, 1969, pp. 1-12. 


also invoked—the argument that everyone in 
society (murderer, victim and common man alike) 
had paid his due to the “cult of personality,” and 
hence nobody in particular could be held account- 
able for the excesses that had occurred. For several 
years Novotny successfully resisted reopening the 
Pandora’s box of the Slansky case, but finally in 
August 1963—under pressure from various ele- 
ments in the party apparatus and allegedly from 
Khrushchev himself—he consented to the posthu- 
mous retrial of Slansky and his fellow defendants. 
The Supreme Court promptly quashed the original 
verdict.° 

Though conditions were thus better than in the 
early 1950’s, the hallmarks of arbitrary rule—in- 
cluding political trials, intimidation of citizens, il- 
legal police activity, and inhuman conditions in the 
prisons—continued to characterize Novotny’s reign 
almost to the time of his downfall. The trials of this 
period were less publicized, the penalties less 
draconic, and intellectuals rather than party mem- 
bers were the target—but the Stalinist essence re- 
mained.’ 

With the toppling of Novotny and succession of 
Dubcek in January 1968, the search for the truth 
about the past began. The credit for breaking the 
old taboos and ferreting out the facts belongs 
mainly to the mass media—and also to the new 
leadership, in that it made no effort to interfere. 
Against the resistance of the police, the judiciary, 
and a major part of the party and state apparatuses, 
the editorial offices assumed the role of investigative 
agencies and soon gained the confidence and help 
of the public. Using witnesses and incriminating 
documents, as well as ingenuity and courage, they 
pieced together the awful story of the brutality of 
two decades. 


Protestations of Innocence 


The Russians have a term, “obezlichka,” to refer 
to the tendency within any bureaucratic network to 
avoid taking decisions, to disclaim responsibility 


6 Kaplan, op. cit., August issue; Gustav Husak in Reporter, 
June 19, 1968, pp. 5-6. 

7 See Prace (Prague), March 16, 1968; Lidova demokracie 
(Prague), March 27, and 31; Literarni listy, May 30, p. 5; and 
V. Skutina in Reporter, April 17, 1968, pp. 1-8. The only sig- 
nificant trial of a party member held in this period involved 
the deposed Minister of Interior, Rudolf Barak, Novotny’s 
former friend and challenger for power. See B. Navratil and 
Z. Pojcoch in Reporter, June 5, 1968, pp. 14-16, and J. Ondracek 
in Kulturni noviny (Prague) Nos. 12-14, 1968. 


and point the finger elsewhere when something goes 
wrong. 

When the facade of Stalinist pseudo-legality col- 
lapsed in full view of the Czechoslovak nation in 
1968, obezlichka was employed on a grand scale. 
The judiciary pointed to the security apparatus, the 
security apparatus to the party leadership, the lead- 
ership to the former No. 1 man, and he in turn 
to pressures from below—and from Moscow—to 
condone the trials as conducted by the judiciary. 
Thus, the circle was neatly closed without a villain 
in the ring, except a few sacrificial goats who had 
already been offered up—the handful of STB 
(secret police) interrogators prosecuted in the late 
1950’s, who got out of jail before their victims 
were released.* The public, however, was not will- 
ing to let the matter rest. 

The reactions of those pressed to account for 
themselves are worth examination. Turning first to 
the judiciary, the personification of Stalinist justice 
was Josef Urvalek, who had served as a judge 
under the Nazis, as a prosecutor in the Communists’ 
major show trials, and later as Chief Justice of the 
nation. When the Slansky group was finally rehabil- 
itated in 1963, Urvalek was relegated to an obscure 
post doing “scientific work in the field of juvenile 
deliquency,” a position he may still hold at the time 
of this writing. In response to charges leveled at 
him during the 1968 disclosures, Urvalek first 
eluded the press by feigning physical indisposition 
but finally struck back against his accusers. Angry, 
defiant, and unrepentant, he fully exculpated him- 
self of all charges on the grounds, first that he had 
acted out of unwavering faith in the party and obe- 
dience to its command, and second that he had been 
ignorant of the facts. According to his story, the 
judges and prosecutors never saw the defendants 
until they entered the courtroom; the files and 
confessions had been prepared by the STB. “Why 
should I have convinced the accused of their in- 
nocence, once they all claimed to be guilty,” he 
defended himself, pointing out that the convicted 
defendants did not even bother to appeal their death 
sentences.” 

This line of reasoning was reiterated by other 
members of the judiciary who consented to inter- 
views, such as the notorious prosecutors Brozova 


8 On this see J. Holler’s interview of Josef Pavel in Report- 
er, July 17, 1968, pp. 9-10; also Lidova demokracie, June 20, 
1968, p. 3. 

9 Reporter, April 17, 1968, p. 14; see also Rude pravo 
(Prague), April 14, 1968. 
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and Kepak. While some professed a degree of 
post-mortem shock over the facts that had come 
to light, the prevailing tone verged on nostalgia 
over the bygone days of proud and merciless rey- 
olutionary justice.*° 

Compared to the stars of the Stalinist judiciary, 
whose names had been household terms for the 
terror of the 1950’s, the secret police enjoyed the 
advantage of relative anonymity. Thus its members 
were in a better position to shift the blame to others 
—their superiors in general, and their Soviet ad- 
visors in particular. As charges began to converge 
on the leadership of the Ministry of National 
Security, the two men who had headed it in the 
period in question, Ladislav Kopriva and Karol 
Bacilek, issued denials of guilt. Kopriva claimed 
that he had not even known of the existence of 
torture chambers. He also pleaded that he had been 
in fear of his staff, who had spied on him and 
attempted to fabricate a story of his wartime col- 
laboration with his jailors in a Nazi concentration 
camp."* 

Kopriva’s successor, Bacilek, was implicated both 
by former prosecutors and by surviving victims as 
the man personally in charge of conditioning the 
Slansky group for its trial appearance. Unable to 
dodge this mutally corroborative testimony, he laid 
the blame squarely at the Soviets’ door. According 
to Bacilek, Stalin had sent Mikoyan to Prague in 
1951 with orders that the trials be staged; his own 
hands had been tied, since it was not the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Security but the 26 or more 
Soviet advisors who had been masters of the secret 
police.” 

Neither Kopriva nor Bacilek attempted to point a 
finger at the Czechoslovak Party Politburo of the 
day, for the excellent reason that they had been 
members. Those of their Politburo colleagues who 
spoke up struck a pose of having been well-meaning 
but helpless bystanders. For instance, Alexej 
Cepicka—the first Minister of Justice after the 1948 
takeover, and Gottwald’s son-in-law—avowed that 
he had performed the functions of his office “with 
pure heart and maximum energy”; but alas, “the 
perilous symbiosis of the party and security machin- 
ery had borne its fruits.” ** That—from the most 


10 See Svobodne slovo (Prague), June 2 and 23, 1968. 

11 For Kopriva’s story, see Reporter, June 12, 1968, pp. 13- 
16, and June 19, pp. 1-9. 

12 Smena (Bratislava), April 28, 1968. Bacilek’s claims were 
aptly ridiculed in Rohac (Bratislava), May 15. 

18 Quoted by I. Mozny in Literarni listy, Aug. 15, 1968, p. 4. 
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arrogant megalomaniac of the old political élite. 

Novotny himself at first made no statements and 
granted no interviews, leaving it up to his son, 
Antonin Jr., a prominent foreign trade official, to 
defend the family name. This the younger Novotny 
did by describing his father as an unselfish, dedi- 
cated, honest man whose only weaknesses were 
excessive goodwill and trust in people who turned 
out to be unworthy, and who in the end deserted 
and betrayed him.“ 

Once deposed, Novotny finally delivered a de- 
fense of sorts at the May 1968 session of the party 
Central Committee. With uncharacteristic modesty 
he revealed that in the early 1950’s his position 
within the leadership had been insignificant and that 
he had had no say in the preparation of the trials. 
If blame had to be laid somewhere—other than 
on the “atmosphere” of the times—it ought to fall 
on the Beria gang and on Gottwald and Slansky.”* 
This statement reflected the tendency among all the 
people called to account to draw a line between the 
period of the trials and the latter period of delay 
and inadequate rehabilitations. Those implicated in 
the actual killings tended to maximize the guilt of 
the leaders who for years afterward failed to 
remedy the damage, while the latter emphasized 
that their hands were unbloodied and that if there 
had been no murders in the first place, there would 
have been no need for rehabilitations. Novotny’s 
speech was an attempt to identify himself with the 
latter group and to deny that he—along with a 
number of others—had played a prominent role in 
both periods. 

This defense was quickly demolished by the man 
who has since become top party leader—Gustav 
Husak. In a ringing denunciation, Husak (who had 
been arrested in 1950, sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in 1954, and finally amnestied in 1960) ac- 
cused Novotny of “either loss of memory, loss of 
conscience, or loss of political responsibility.” He 
pointed out that Slansky could not possibly he held 
responsible for anything that had happened after 
his removal in 1951; nor could Beria, Stalin or Gott- 
wald serve as scapegoats for the crimes committed 
after their deaths in 1953. Recalling that he himself 
had not been tried and sentenced until 1954, and 
that Novotny was already at the helm when security 


‘4 Reporter, April 17, 1968, pp. 11-12. See ibid., May 15, 
pale 

15 Novotny’s defense was reviewed by Gustav Husak in 
Reporter, June 19, 1968, pp. 5-6. 


chief Osvald Zavodsky was executed, Husak 
charged that Novotny not only had been fully 
aware of what was going on but had deliberately 
sabotaged remedial efforts. He added that as early 
as 1952, Minister of Security Karol Bacilek had 
publicly praised Novotny for his valiant role in 
unmasking Slansky, whose party office Novotny had 
then inherited. Husak concluded that “Novotny’s 
responsibility for the brutal repressions is abso- 
lutely beyond any doubt.” *° 


Evidence of Guilt 


Of the many investigations and disclosures that 
were made in 1968, one of the most significant was 
the effort of the historian Karel Kaplan.’ The 
author, who was granted access to the archives of 
the Central Committee (though not to those of the 
security apparatus), amassed abundant evidence 
that a small group within the party leadership— 
notably Klement Gottwald, Antonin Zapotocky, An- 
tonin Novotny, Vaclav Kopecky, Ladislav Kopriva, 
Zdenek Fierlinger, Alexej Cepicka, Karol Bacilek, 
and a few others—had controlled the literally life- 
and-death decisions of the purges, approving in- 
dictments beforehand and deciding upon penalties. 
Gottwald at first had balked at the terror but then 
had given in, a sick man and an alcoholic. Minutes 
of the group’s meetings, as reported by Kaplan, 
read like the proceedings of a gang of Mafia cut- 
throats. Nothing could have damaged the party’s 
image more than the revelation of the cynicism of 
this old guard in its deliberations over the fate of 
longtime comrades. 

Other accounts undermined the claim that the 
terror was the deed of Moscow. It was pointed out 
that the trials of non-Communists from 1948 to 1950 
had been conducted prior to the arrival of Soviet 
advisors sent by Beria. It was further argued that 
after Beria’s fall in July 1953, the Czechoslovak 
regime had been under no obligation to retain and 
heed these advisors. The most important evidence 
of the Czechoslovak leadership’s accountability was 
a letter unearthed in the files written by Stalin in 
1951, admonishing the Prague regime to keep the 
Soviet advisors under firm control."* 


16 Husak, ibid. 

17 Kaplan, op. cit. See also J. Slanska in Literarni listy, Nos. 
10-15, 1968; and G. Laub in Reporter, July 17, 1968, pp. 20-21. 

18 Literarni listy, June 27, p. 12. Stalin’s letter, addressed to 
the Central Committee of the party, was dated June 24, 1951. 


The pleas of ignorance on the part of prose- 
cutors and judges were similarly demolished. 
Former secret police investigators joined surviving 
victims in testifying that members of the judiciary 
branch had visited accused prisoners in their cells 
during the pre-trial period, had checked on their 
progress in memorizing confessions, and had exer- 
cised a variety of other pressures. In short, the 
show trials had been arranged with the STB down 
to the last detail.” When ex-judge Urvalek claimed 
that everything had appeared “normal” to him at 
the Slansky trial, he was flatly accused of being 
either a liar or an incredibly naive man, and as 
such unfitted for further engagement in “scientific 
research activities.” The press found it hardly 
“normal” for a man of long court experience not 
to notice that the accused acted like automatons 
at the trial, muttered “correct” answers before 
questions were even finished, made no attempt to 
defend themselves, and in the end literally thanked 
their executioners for services rendered.?° Com- 
mentators made the further point that blind obedi- 
ence to the party's command was no excuse for 
having participated in murders—especially since 
nobody had been forced to participate. Many mem- 
bers of the judiciary had declined trial assignments 
with impunity; it had been the most ambitious and 
ruthless, as well as the most compromised indi- 
viduals (e.g., Nazi-era judges Urvalek and Stella) 
who had competed for the honors.*! 

As the press campaign proceeded, it was clear 
that only a part of the past had been revealed and 
that a number of pivotal figures—for instance, 
former Prosecutor-General Jan Bartuska and for- 
mer Minister of Justice Vaclav Skoda—would not 
break their silence. Nevertheless, the mounting tide 
of revelations and the attempt to pinpoint respon- 
sibility set the nation to pondering about the 
underlying causes of the terror. 

Views polarized along the lines of people’s basic 
political orientation. A minority of Communists 


19 Witnesses revealed, for example, that the prisoners’ mem- 
orized confessions had been taped in advance and, during their 
trials, played in an antechamber while the actors recited their 
roles in the courtroom. Had there been any deviation from the 
script, a special signal apparatus installed at the presiding 
judge’s bench would have flashed him an order to call a 
recess. Kaplan, op. cit., July issue, p. 937; R. Slansky, Mlada 
fronta (Prague), March 20, 1968. 

20 P, Simek and J. Brod in Reporter, April 24, 1968, pp. 
13-14; see also Rude pravo, April 17 and 21, 1968. 

21 See, e.g., R. Dostal in Prace, May 23, 1968; I. Kulhanek 
in Kulturni noviny, April 26; and J. Zak in Rude pravo, June 
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and Communist sympathizers who were essentially 
sympathetic to the old order clung to the notion 
that past excesses had been due to a handful of 
deviants on the one hand, and to the inevitable 
revolutionary climate of the times on the other. 
Proponents of this viewpoint tried to absolve the 
Communist Party of blame with such arguments 
as the “Trojan Horse” theory, according to which 
the crimes of the past were engineered by former 
Gestapo men who had infiltrated the Stalinist se- 
curity apparatus.”” 

The majority of the press—representing, it 
seems clear, the majority of the nation—rejected 
such explanations out of hand. It was pointed out 
that while a few individual police had records of 
collaboration with the Nazis, the majority of the 
STB force had been made up of dedicated Com- 
munists of impeccable proletarian origin, obedient 
to nothing but the party’s will. While it was pos- 
sible that in the internal struggle for power the 
STB had prepared incriminating files on the party 
leaders themselves, Novotny included, this did not 
alter the fact that a select group of the top party 
echelon had masterminded the arrests, trials, and 
executions, and had given rise to the years of terror 
and public hysteria.* In short, it was the Commu- 
nist system of rule—with its total concentration of 
power in a few hands—that was to blame for the 
terror. It was asserted that before 1948 the Czecho- 
slovak party leadership had itself recognized the 
dangers inherent in a monopoly of power. Alleg- 
edly, Gottwald had entertained the idea of estab- 
lishing a political opposition, while Zapotocky had 
favored giving this role to the trade unions. When 
the Cominform Resolution of 1948 put an end to 
notions of a “Czechoslovak way to socialism,” Gott- 
wald had adopted the substitute solution of setting 
up a monitor over the party—the KSK, or Commis- 
sion of Party Control—which later, ironically, be- 
came one of the main agents of the terror.24 


Thus, with increasing candor and courage, com- 
mentators came to air the conclusion that Czecho- 
slovakia’s two decades of lawlessness were the fault 
of the Communist system rather than of its im- 
plementors. The implication was clear that com- 
munism was not a “basically just system that had 
been distorted” but rather a sick and unworkable 
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order that had defiled the tenets of Marxist human- 
ism in every country where it had been tried. 


Rehabilitation vs. Retribution 


The Dubcek regime exhibited a rather uneven 
attitude in coping with the issues of the unpleasant 
past. While it was quite willing to offer legal reha- 
bilitation, it was much less ready to offer monetary 
compensation to victims, and very reluctant indeed 
prosecute the Stalinist perpetrators of past crimes. 
There were several obvious reasons for the regime’s 
position—notably, the relative weakness of the lib- 
eral wing within the party apparatus, fear that 
punitive measures would solidify rather than de- 
moralize the ranks of the Stalinists, concern over 
the irritation of the Soviets, and the desire to buy 
time to consolidate liberal gains. 

The rehabilitation issue is a complex one and 
requires some clarification. First, a distinction has 
to be made between four types of rehabilitation: 
political (restoration of party membership), ju- 
dicial (the remedying of unjust court decisions) , 
extra-judicial (reversal of punitive admnisitrative 
decisions), and material (compensation for dam. 
ages). These four categories, which are not mu- 
tually exclusive, are listed in order of the state’s 
willingness to act upon them. Since little is known 
about the first type—except that it is easier to re- 


REHABILIbOVANY 
vSba 


NGE! 


‘You are rehabilitated. Rise and face the court!" 


—From Rohac (Bratislava), Nov. 13, 1968. 


cover party status than, say, an old job or a lost 
apartment—and since little has been done about 
the third and fourth types, we shall be mainly con- 
cerned here with the remaining category, 1.e., ju- 
dicial rehabilitation. It is important to note in the 
latter connection that while appeals against judicial 
decisions were possible in the Novotny era, legal 
restrictions with respect to the time limit and legiti- 
mate bases for appeal made it clear that court re- 
versals were intended to be the exception rather 
than the rule. As indicated earlier, the record of 
the pre-1968 period in redressing past wrongs was 
partial, lukewarm, and secretive. The directives of 
1965 (which were still valid in the spring of 1968), 
setting forth what types of prisoners should be re- 
habilitated, amnestied or released, were both arbi- 
trary and inconsistent. The result is indicated by 
the fact that of a total of 27,000 verdicts that had 
been handed down between 1948 and 1953 by the 
so-called State Court—the most active kangaroo 
tribunal in the country—only 2,000 were later 
set aside.”° 

With the end of Novotny’s rule, the rehabilitation 
issue quickly came to the fore. Within a month of 
Dubcek’s succession, on February 8, 1968, the party 
daily Rude pravo printed an editorial calling for 
the resumption of rehabilitations and proclaiming 
the urgent need to sever all links with the Stalinist 
past, to redress injustices suffered by non-Commu- 
nists as well as party members, and to clean the 
slate once and for all, “no matter how inconvenient 
this might be for some persons.” 

In April 1968 the Central Committee adopted its 
much-proclaimed Action Program, resolving inter 
alia to establish a commission to carry out party 
rehabilitations and to draft a special law on judicial 
rehabilitation and indemnification.*° The courts 
were urged not to wait for the new law but to pro- 
ceed on the basis of existing legal provisions. 

It was in this climate that an association of for- 
mer political prisoners was organized against the 
opposition of the state and party bureaucracy, but 
with the support of the press. Called Klub-231 (in 
reference to Art. 231 of the 1948 Criminal Statute 
“On Protection of the Republic”), the associa- 
tion quickly gained a membership of well over 
80,000 and started to function as a pressure group 


25 J. Samek in Zemedelske noviny (Prague), March 14, 
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to obtain belated justice. Never fully legalized (and 
after the August invasion promptly banned), with 
no funds or state support, indeed without even a 
typewriter, the club developed into a kind of pri- 
vate investigation agency and valuable source of 
data, forwarding its findings to the mass media and 
through them to the nation.** While Klub-231 was 
a threat to the perpetrators of Stalinist crimes, it 
was hardly a danger to socialism as such. Its state- 
ments were judicious, restrained, and surprisingly 
conciliatory. Its key proposal was for the enactment 
of a “national reconciliation law” which would in- 
clude a provision annulling all sentences passed 
under the No. 231 Act. This call for a collective 
disposition of past crimes was defended on both 
practical and legal grounds: the sponsors argued 
that the passage of time would make it difficult to 
ascertain the truth in individual cases, but that it 
was clear in any event that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the cases involved flagrant violations of 
the law (including inhumane treatment, failure to 
give accused persons records of the charges and 
verdicts against them, etc.) ”° 


he proposal for a blanket settlement met 
with no objections from the police or the judiciary 
for the obvious reason that it would have left many 
misdeeds of the past undetected and unpublicized. 
However, it became clear during the late spring of 
1968 that the Dubcek leadership favored an alterna- 
tive course of “legal purism,” entailing the individ- 
ual disposition of cases under existing law (a policy 
formalized with the passage of the Rehabilitation 
Law in June, on which more shortly). On balance, 
the regime’s approach worked to the benefit of the 
Stalinists, for under the terms of the statute of 
limitations as well as past and present presidential 
amnesties (of 1953, 1955, 1957, 1960 and May 1968) 
most STB investigators were immune from prose- 
cution. Only in the case of accusations of murder— 
chargeable for twenty years after the fact under the 
statute of limitations—could suspects be brought 
to trial. As a result, no more than a handful of ex- 
police were arrested in the pre-invasion period. 
Several noted jurists offered defenses for the 
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regime’s approach. For example, Vladimir Solnar, 
a professor of criminal law, stressed that any sus- 
pension of the statute of limitations would violate 
the principle nullum crimen sine lege (there can 
be no crime without law), and would contradict the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights.” 
While this line of reasoning sounded high-minded, 
it lent itself to a good deal of cynical abuse—wit- 
ness the attitude of the Chief Military Prosecutor 
who, in turning down the complaint of a former 
political prisoner against an ex-jailor, invoked the 
statute of limitations and cited the failure of the 
injured party to launch the complaint while in 
prison.*° 

The arguments presented by Solnar and others 
were persuasively challenged by another distin- 
guished jurist, Ivan Bystrina. He started from the 
premise that the regime’s “legal purism” actually 
violated the elementary sense of justice, since its 
effect was to whitewash the past and allow crimi- 
nals to go unpunished. He went on to declare that 
“for at least twelve years these crimes against hu- 
manity could not be prosecuted for the precise 
reason that all power in the state was held pri- 
marily by the engineers and perpetrators of past 
injustices.” Thus, since the legal procedures for 
seeking an appeal or obtaining redress were in a 
state of suspension during the Stalinist years, the 
statute of limitations ought to be suspended with 
respect to the same period. As for the Human 
Rights Declaration, the relevant article (XI) pro- 
hibited the punishment of acts which at the time of 
their commission were within the law; since the 
Czechoslovak terror had involved emphatically il- 
legal acts, the suspension of the statute of limita- 
tions could not be considered retroactive punish- 
ment in violation of the Declaration.** 

The mass media, which overwhelmingly endorsed 
the idea of a blanket settlement of old crimes as 
proposed by Klub-231, strongly criticized the re- 
gime’s “legalistic” approach and supported By- 
strina’s line of argumentation. The regime was ac- 
cused of adopting a double standard, since at the 
time the Czech government was supporting the 
demand for an extension of the statute of limita- 
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tions in West Germany to prevent war criminals 
from escaping punishment.*” 

At the same time, the regime was given its just 
due with regard to the energetic pace at which re- 
habilitations were being processed, without refer- 
ence to the political affiliation of those seeking re- 
dress. The press reported numerous cases of speedy 
acquittals of former prisoners once alleged to have 
been traitors, spies, or saboteurs, most of whom had 
no affiliation, past or present, with the Communist 
Party. Whatever the Dubcek regime’s reluctance to 
prosecute Stalinists, in the matter of rehabilitations 
it clearly sought justice for all untainted by parti- 
sanship. 

The Rehabilitation Law was finally passed (as 
Act No. 82) on June 25, 1968, with an effective 
date of August 1—three weeks prior to the Soviet 
invasion. Its purpose was stated in Article 1: 


The aim of this law is to enable an accelerated review 
of the cases of persons illegally sentenced as a result 
of violations of legality in the sphere of criminal pro- 
cedure; to remove from [existing] law some excessive 
severity in the application of penalties; to guarantee 
to persons [who have been] unjustly sentenced civic re- 
habilitation and appropriate material indemnification; 
and, on the basis of findings, to take measures against 
those who took part in such injustices.33 


Czechoslovakia’s liberals received the Act with 
some disappointment. Not only did it confirm the 
rejection of their arguments for a blanket rehabili- 
tation and a change in the statute of limitations, but 
they felt its indemnification clauses were far from 
satisfactory. Furthermore, the preamble of the law 
put “acts of revolutionary legality” beyond recon- 
sideration or sanction, a phrase vague enough to 
develop into a crippling escape clause. 

Despite these drawbacks, the law was a remark- 
able document—in the words of the new Chief 
Justice, Otomar Bocek, it was “without precedent 
in judicial history.” ** By its enactment, the entire 
punitive record of the state over two decades was 
submitted to review. According to its provisions, 
any person, or his relatives or heirs, could chal- 
lenge an original court decision, and the claim 
would be handled in an abbreviated procedure by 
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a panel of three judges. Any judge who had been 
active in the period concerned was disqualified 
from participation. The court was to annul the 
original verdicts in the event that it found viola- 
tions of substantive law (e.g., false evidence), vio- 
lations of procedural law (e.g., the use of violence 
in the pre-trial phase), the presence of “provoca- 
tion” (e.g., the formation of an espionage ring by 
an imposter in the pay of the STB), or the involve- 
ment of the so-called “notorieties” (e.g., the prose- 
cution of a person caught crossing the border for 
espionage or high treason, on the presumption that 
had he succeeded in leaving the country, he would 
have engaged in subversive activities). Particularly 
significant was the provision of the law (Art. 17, 
para. 2) which absolved the claimant of the burden 
of proof and ordered the court to re-examine ex 
officio the propriety of the original trial in all its 
aspects. 


Whereas the emphasis of the law was on the 
reconsideration of individual cases upon appeal, 
certain categories of both judicial and administra- 
tive decisions were declared null and void in toto 
—notably, prosecutions involving minor offenses on 
the part of tradesmen and farmers, such as non- 
fullfillment of delivery quotas and administrative 
assignments to forced labor camps. 


Another part of the Act, dealing with the “re- 
sponsibility of officials who in original proceedings 
grossly violated their duties,” called for the estab- 
lishment of special commissions to review individ- 
ual charges and to render appropriate penalties up 
to and including the dismissal of such officials from 
their present jobs. Similarly, the records of judges 
of the Stalinist era were to be scrutinized by a 
panel of their peers elected by the National Assem- 
bly. Criminal prosecution, as stated earlier, threat- 
ened only those whose actions had resulted in death 
and hence could be classified as murder. But the 
law left room to suppose that a court official who, 
for example, had checked upon an accused pris- 
oner’s progress in memorizing his confession in the 
pretrial period, or who had pronounced a death 
sentence submitted by the Party Secretariat, might 
be adjudged a party not merely to a miscarriage 
of justice but to a brutal and still punishable act 
of murder. - 

The most detailed provisions of the law dealt 
with indemnification. Their complex specifications 
need not be reviewed here except to note that they 
amounted to a compromise gesture, offering mone- 


tary compensation and restitution of property in an 
amount inadequate to the losses suffered—but 
nonetheless generous in terms of the sad state of 
the Czechoslovak treasury. 

Not the least important aspect of Act No. 82 was 
its contribution to the rehabilitation of the law it- 
self. Conflict situations which in the past would 
have been settled in the political arena now began 
to land in the courts. Old scores and feuds found 
expression in libel suits. For example, a group of 
World War II paratroopers sought legal action 
against the author and publisher of a book slander- 
ing resistance fighters.*® There was also talk of 
using private lawsuits to claim damages against 
Stalinists who were immune from criminal prose- 
cution; among cases reported to be under consid- 
eration were a suit by veterans of the army penal 
battalions against ex-Minister or Defense Alexej 
Cepicka, and a suit by former prison laborers in 
uranium mines against the national enterprise 
which had been their “employer.” *° 

Little is known about the outcome of these ac- 
tions. But regardless of the result, they reflected 
a partial revival of public trust in the rule of law 
—in itself a significant change in the nation’s orien- 
tation. 


Restoration of the Rule of Law 


The impetus toward the restoration of rule by 
law gathered momentum throughout the pre-inva- 
sion period. As noted earlier, there was extensive 
public discussion of the causes and consequences of 
Stalinism, and a good part of this analysis centered 
on what had happened to legality under the Com- 
munist system. It was argued, for example, that 
the judiciary had become the tool of the apparat- 
chiki because the country had become the tool of 
the Communist Party. Another opinion noted that 
obedience to the law was a duty for citizens, 
whereas for the state it was at best an a-legal ob- 
ligation which could be suspended at will. Some 
commentaries went so far as to declare that the 
main task of the law should be to curb the power 
of the state, and—even more blasphemous to the 
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Communist writ—that a separation of power ought 
to be effected. 

The Constitution of 1960 became a major target 
of attack as a patently political instrument that was 
the very embodiment of the Novotny era.*’ Critics 
of this document deplored it because, inter alia, 
it explicitly decreed the Communist Party to be 
the ruling force in the country and virtually de- 
clared Marxism-Leninism to be the state religion. 
It treated civil rights in cavalier fashion, defining 
those it listed in vague and imprecise terms and 
not mentioning some at all—e.g., the right of as- 
sembly. In contrast to the old 1948 Constitution, 
which had granted the judicial branch at least 
nominal independence, the 1960 Constitution made 
the judiciary an appendage of the state apparatus; 
notably, it specified that judges, as elected officials, 
could be recalled “for losing the confidence of the 
toiling masses,” and that they were bound not just 
by the laws of the land but by “other legal regu- 
lations.” Nobody has been able to decipher the 
precise meaning of these vague clauses, but they 
clearly made the judiciary more dependent than 
ever on the will of the party leadership. 

Even as this public discussion mounted, the re- 
formist-oriented successors to the leadership dem- 
onstrated that they themselves had little under- 
standing of constitutional niceties. Thus the Czech- 
oslovak signatories to an international treaty of 
friendship with Bulgaria (concluded April 19, 
1968) were Alexander Dubcek, the First Secretary 
of the Communist Party but technically not a mem- 
ber of the government, and Oldrich Cernik, the 
Premier—while the President of the Republic, Lud- 
vik Svoboda, stood by watching. Twitted by the 
press for this illegal procedure, Dubcek neither ex- 
plained nor apologized, but he did not afterward 
repeat the error. The longstanding incestual affair 
between the state and the party has created many 
such illegal situations, ranging from the remunera- 
tion of party personnel from the state treasury to 
the existence of the People’s Militia, a private army 
under the sole command of the Party First Secre- 
tary. 

Nonetheless, the Dubcek regime was in accord 
with Czechoslovak liberal opinion on the need to 
replace the Novotny Constitution—and nobody was 
willing to settle for the mere amendment of that 
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specious document. The problem was that a new 
basic law of the land could not be produced over- 
night. The liberals, who were exerting pressure 
for the extension of civil rights, recognized that 
open repudiation of the old document with its 
anemic civil guarantees might result in a situation 
where citizens had no legal protection whatsoever. 
In this dilemma they resorted to the unique solu- 
tion of invoking international law as a source of 
reference and support. Thus, the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights became a kind of pro tempore 
constitution, a Magna Carta of Czechoslovak lib- 
eralization.*® 


t should be emphasized that the impetus toward 
the restoration of the rule of law did not come from 
within the legal profession. While only a minority 
of the judiciary was personally implicated in the 
misdeeds of the past, the majority was certainly a 
product of the Stalinist system of justice. The 
dominant element belonged to the category of pro- 
letarian careerists whose legal training had con- 
sisted of a one-year course at the so-called PSP 
institution (“Law School of the Toiling Masses’) ; 
understandably, these beneficiaries of Stalinism 
tended to protect the system that had elevated 
them. With rare exceptions, then, the judiciary 
initially faced the prospect of reform with a notice- 
able lack of enthusiasm and adopted, at best, a 
wait-and-see-policy. 

However, after the April session of the party 
Central Committee and the adoption of the Action 
Program—both viewed as a victory for the pro- 
gressives—at least part of the legal bureaucracy 
showed another face on the matter. Socialisticka 
zakonnost, the official legal journal, published doc- 
uments prepared by the Prague Law School, the 
Supreme Court and the Ministry of Justice, pre- 
senting a thorough analysis of the state of legal 
affairs.*” These materials, along with writings in 
both lay and professional journals, were not much 
concerned with legal theory (an orphan discipline 
in any event since the demise of the star of Stalinist 
justice, Andrei Vyshinsky) ; rather, they presented 
a host of concrete proposals aimed at establishing 
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independence for the judiciary and legal security 
for the citizen. Briefly summarized, these recom- 
mendations included: explicit prohibition of party 
interference in the work of the courts, with viola- 
tions made subject to prosecution under a new 
felony to be added to the Criminal Code; transfer 
of the party Central Committee’s supervisory pow- 
ers over the courts to an appropriate parliamentary 
committee; curtailment of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court and Ministry of Justice so as to 
ensure the integrity of the lower levels of the ju- 
diciary; abandonment of the Soviet model of the 
prokuratura, including a reduction in the prosecu- 
tor’s role from “guardian of socialist justice” and 
public accuser to the latter alone; reintroduction of 
tenure for judges, or at least extension of their 
elective terms; transfer of certain areas of juris- 
diction from various administrative authorities and 
arbitration tribunals to the civil courts; reduction 
of the role of the lay element in the judicial sys- 
tem; and abolishment of the so-called “local peo- 
ple’s courts,” a version of the “comrades’ courts” 
in the USSR.*° These and similar proposals con- 
tained little that amounted to genuine innovation; 
rather they constituted a call for the restoration of 
the status quo ante—the rule of law that had pre- 
vailed before the Stalinist era. 


It was argued with particular emphasis that 
judges must be freed from the present deluge of 
laws and instructions and be provided with perma- 
nent basic codes. As one commentator remarked, 
in the pre-Communist era three generations had 
worked on one civil code, but the period since had 
produced three civil codes in one generation. “Our 
criminal code was changed five times in fifteen 
years, probably a world record,” complained an- 
other. And a third critic questioned what kind of 
justice could be dispensed by a profession which 
was overburdened, subjected to production quotas, 
and paid salaries at a level below the average na- 
tional per capita income.*! 

The prospects of a manifestly improved situa- 
tion still failed to instill enthusiasm in the ma- 
jority of the judiciary. Stalinists, of course, feared 
dismissal because of past misdeeds; the proletarian 
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element felt threatened because of their lack of 
qualifications; and the rest of the profession suf- 
fered an identity crisis as a result of the general 
opprobrium falling upon the judicial establishment. 
This last symptom, according to Chief Justice Oto- 
mar Bocek, would be the hardest to cure.*? In the 
meantime, some of the most reprehensible Stalinists 
were forced out of office—though these were purely 
political dismissals affecting only the top crust of 
the judicial pyramid **; other actions were expected 
to wait on the establishment of a disciplinary com- 
mission as called for in the Rehabilitation Law. 


The Invasion and Its Impact 


The tempestuous eight months of Dubcek’s rule 
were too short to be sufficiently reflected in legisla- 
tive output. Except for the Rehabilitation Law, as 
well as acts abolishing censorship and ending dis- 
crimination against non-proletarian applicants for 
university admission, little was achieved in terms 
of actual legislation. Whatever the obstacles that 
impeded the passage of other acts (such as the elec- 
toral law), they were bound to multiply after the 
Soviet-led invasion of August 21, 1968. 

Lack of space prevents elaboration here on why 
the Soviet occupation did not sound the immediate 
death knell for Czechoslovakia’s experiment in “so- 
cialism with a human face”—or why, at least at the 
end of 1968, not a single person was known to 
have been arrested, tried, or deported for political 
reasons. According to some reports, as early as 
October 1968, Soviet policy shifted away from sup- 
port of the “ultras”’—the group of discredited and 
rather inept Stalinists who had been mentioned as 
possible successors—toward continuance of the 
Dubcek regime, with substantial modifications in 
personnel and policy; in any event, the November 
Resolution of the Central Committee passed in 
Prague seemed to convince Moscow, at least for the 
time being, that the “centrist platform”—one of 
piecemeal accommodation but not outright sur- 
render to the imposed “reality”—was preferable to 
facing the complications likely to be generated by 
direct Soviet rule or the imposition of a puppet re- 
gime.** Only in this context is it possible to under- 


*2 O. Bocek, Socialisticka zakonnost, June 1968, pp. 342-43. 

43 See Rude pravo, April 10 and 19, 1968. 

44 See M. Lakatos in Zitrek (Prague), Dec. 28, 1968, p. 2; 
J. Ruml in Reporter, Jan. 8, 1969, pp. 1-5; V. Blazek in Listy 
(Prague), Jan. 30, p. 4. 
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stand such paradoxes as the complaints publicly 
aired by Czechoslovak Stalinists about the “moral 
terror” to which they had been exposed, especially 
after August, and about the negligible results of 
the occupation.*° 

The occupiers did not, of course, call for the 
restoration of Stalinist justice, nor did they con- 
demn the rehabilitation program. In fact, they even 
tried to exploit anti-Stalinist sentiment in Zpravy, 
the illegal newspaper of the occupying forces, by 
smearing the liberal Minister of Interior, Josef 
Pavel, with a charge of complicity in the prepara- 
tion of trials in the early 1950’s.*® Significantly, the 
first wave of enforced dismissals of Dubcek’s ap- 
pointees reached into many areas of the govern- 
mental structure but not into the judiciary. And, 
for whatever it is worth, the association of former 
political prisoners (Klub-231) was condemned not 
on the basis of its rehabilitation activities but on 
the charge that it was an oppositional force and a 
danger to socialist order. 

It was obvious from the first that the degree of 
the Soviets’ ideological and political sensitivity in 
particular areas would determine which of Dub- 
cek’s legislative programs would be rescinded, de- 
layed, or allowed to take their course. Given the 
meager pre-invasion legislative output toward de- 
mocratization, only a little had to be undone. On 
September 13, three laws—Nos. 126 through 128— 
were passed, reimposing restrictions on the rights 
of assembly, free speech and association. No other 
anti-democratic laws were passed in 1968, though 
this does not preclude the possibility—indeed the 
likelihood—that unpublished executive orders were 
issued decreeing further restrictions on various 
types of activity. 

By far the most important law of 1968 was the 
Constitutional Act promulgated on October 27, the 
eve of the 50th Anniversary of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. This Act transformed Czechoslovakia 
from a unitary state into a federation. Among other 
provisions, it introduced dual citizenship (making 
the populace citizens of the Czechoslovak Federa- 
tion and of the Czech or Slovak Republics respec- 
tively), and eliminated a number of government 
agencies, such as the Ministry of Justice, at the 


45 Complaints of this sort were reported by V. Gloc in Listy, 
Jan. 30, 1969, p. 4; by M. Filip in Vecerni Praha (Prague), 
Jan. 16, 1969; and by Dejiny a Soucasnost (Prague), No. 11, 
pp. 44-47, 

46 Zpravy, Oct. 17, 1968, pp. 1, 3. (This charge was persua- 
sively demolished in Reporter, Nov. 6, 1968, p. 7.) 
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federal level. It also created a Constitutional Court, 
charged inter alia with the protection of civil rights. 
Further constitutional acts are scheduled for the 
near future, but there is no prospect for a federal 
Constitution at the moment—in the estimate of 
one spokesman, that fundamental matter may come 
up for consideration “in perhaps two to three 
years,” *7 

In the program of the Federal Government is- 
sued in January, strong emphasis was laid upon 
the need for legal guarantees to ensure the security 
of citizens and to prohibit further political viola- 
tions of the due process of law.** As one of the first 
orders of business in the new year, the government 
leadership accepted for consideration the draft of 
a constitutional reform aimed at increasing the 
independence of the judiciary. Though the draft 
was not available at the time of this writing, on the 
basis of scattered inferential evidence it can be 
expected that a major part of the proposals made 
in the pre-invasion period will be adopted—notably 
those on tenured judgeship, reduction of the lay 
element on the bench, restriction of the authority of 
prosecutors, abolishment of Arbitrazh (the Soviet 
system of adjudicating conflicts between state en- 
terprises), and revival of administrative courts as 
an avenue for citizens seeking redress against ad- 
verse decisions of the state bureaucracy. (In con- 
nection with these reforms, it might be noted that 
the need for competent practitioners of the law had 
been recognized in an earlier announcement that 
the law school in Brno—closed down since 1950— 


would be reopened in the fall of 1969.*°) 


The Program of the Federal Government also 
called for the ratification of pending international 
treaties in the spheres of civil, political, economic, 
social and cultural rights. Concurrently, action on 
various other legislative acts was promised °°; sig- 
nificantly, however, no commitment was made with 
respect to the politically sensitive issue of a new 
electoral law, which had constituted one of the key 
demands of liberal intellectuals in the pre-invasion 
period. 

The rehabilitation program also proceeded 
apace. Annotated editions of the Rehabilitation 
Law were published in large numbers, special 


47 The statement was made by Peter Colotka, who was at 
the time Speaker of the Federal Assembly: Lidova democracie, 
Jan. 31, 1969, p. 4. 

48 Lidova demokracie, Jan. 22 and 24, 1969. 

49 Tbid., Oct. 3, 1968. 

50 Prace, Jan. 23, 1969; Lidova demokracie, Feb. 7, 1969. 


offices of legal advice were opened, and in October 
the courts started reviewing cases initiated under 
the law, estimating that the entire program of re- 
habilitations would take between two to three 
years.’ The press carried the results of all cases, 
notorious or obscure, old or relatively recent. But 
while there was abundant information on individual 
trials, no summary data were published. This and 
several other factors make it difficult to assess the 
progress of the program in the aftermath of the in- 
vasion. For one thing, the deadline for submitting 
rehabilitation applications was set at July 31, 
1969, so that figures are not yet available as to 
the overall number of cases. Moreover, for the 


51 See Z. Stastna in Reporter, Oct. 23, 1968, p. 14; Svobodne 
slovo, Oct. 5 and Dec. 14, 1968; Zemedelske noviny, October 9, 
1968; Rolnicke noviny, Jan. 10, 1969. 


“You have been partially rehabilitated. Here is a saw.”’ 


—From Hospodarske Noviny (Prague), March 8, 1968. 


first several months the courts were mainly engaged 
in the preparation of trials, prior to final hearings: 
thus in Prague, for instance, only eight out of 1,096 
pending cases were decided by the end of 1968. 
Finally, progress was slowed by the courts’ diffi- 
culty in obtaining certain kinds of information; 
while obstructionism on the part of the secret police 
did not materialize as was feared and the police 
were generally cooperative in forwarding their files, 
the courts had to struggle with the problem of the 
past anonymity of STB agents.*” 

With the law on extrajudicial rehabilitation still 
in the making, some agencies acted on their own 
initiative to remedy past wrongs within the limits 
of their competence. By the end of 1968 the Central 
Committee had received and was processing close 
to 1,000 applications for “party rehabilitation,” 
while various types of institutions or factories had 
already offered redress to former employees.** A 
singularly energetic program of action was under- 
taken by the Minister of Education, Vladimir Kad- 
lec (who has since stepped down), through whose 
encouragement over 4,800 persecuted teachers had 
applied for remedy by October 1968.™ 

In the area of retribution, since the leadership 
had exhibited precious little initiative in punishing 
guilty Stalinists before August 21, it is hardly sur- 
prising that its record did not improve afterward. 
During 1968 only one criminal trial was initiated, 
involving a charge of murder against seven former 
STB officers accused of having gunned down and 
secretly buried two innocent men “in the name of 
revolutionary justice.” In the absence of any effort 
to call the former political leadership to account 
before the courts, this one and only trial of Stalin 
ists developed, at least in the eyes of the nation, 
into a trial of Stalinism itself—a kind of little 
Nuremberg. In the course of heavy coverage of the 
trial, great soul-searching issues were raised—ran~ 
ing from the allowable limits of revolutionary ar- 
bitrariness and the extent of criminal responsibility 
involved in obeying a criminal order to the conflict 
between Bolshevik morality and universal ethical 
principles, and the import of the qualities mani- 
fested not just by the leaders but by the entire 
regime in the Stalinist past. The accused revealed 


°2 See S. Groszova in Politika (Prague), Oct. 17, 1968, p. 
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Svobodne slovo, Jan. 11, 1969. 

53 Svobodne slovo, Dec. 7, 1968; Prace, Jan. 9, 1969. 
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Stalinism in depth before the court. Not denying 
the indeniable—their wanton killings—they none- 
theless displayed an utter incomprehension of their 
guilt. They rejected the jurisdiction of the Czecho- 
slovak courts and the validity of Czechoslovak laws, 
called the entire proceedings a conspiracy of the 
class enemy, and insisted that the only law they 
had ever known or honored was “the law of class 
struggle.” As faithful executors of the party’s will 
(including murder) in the past, they felt betrayed 
and abandoned in their moment of need, and there- 
fore demanded that the notables of the old hier- 
archy, Novotny included, be called on the witness 
stand to testify on their behalf. This did not take 
place—for the simple reason that the trial was 
suddenly postponed for an indefinite period, without 
any explanation.” 

The degree of Soviet pressure in these develop- 
ments is not known. Bearing in mind some prece- 
dents, one would presume that the Soviets played 
a vital role in any affairs involving the police ap- 
paratus. In the months after the invasion, a num- 
ber of police officers were dismissed and some all- 
too-familiar practices of the past were revived. 
The identification badges worn by uniformed police 
—a practice introduced by Dubcek—disappeared, 
and it was widely reported that the apartments of 
prominent liberals were being wiretapped; there 
were also reports that underground activities of the 
Stalinists were on the increase. This aspect of the 
“normalization” demanded by Moscow was indeed 
ominous, particularly in the abnormal circum- 
stances of an occupation which made public restive- 
ness inevitable and led to local clashes between 
citizens and units of the police or the occupying 
forces. 


When all of the foregoing is weighed in the bal- 
ance, it is fair to describe the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia—at least at the end of 1968—as one of 
“fluid stalemate,” representing neither victory for 
the strong nor defeat for the weak. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about this most turbulent 
year in Czechoslovakia’s history since 1948—if not 
since the founding of the state in 1918—was that 
it did not produce still another generation of politi- 


55 Listy, Jan. 30, 1969, pp. 6-7. 
56 Moravsky vecernik (Brno), Nov. 11, 1968; V. Havel in 
Listy, Jan. 30, 1969, p. 5; Svobodne slovo, Feb. 22, 1969. 
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cal prisoners.°’ While the invasion put a decisive 
freeze on the democratization program, it did not 
drag the country back into the 1950’s. If it proves 
possible to salvage at least some of the measures 
conceived in the Czechoslovak “spring,” the coun- 
try may still evolve into a kind of socialist Rechts- 
staat guaranteeing its citizens legal security— 
though not political freedom. 


EPILOGUE 


The bulk of this article was written in the early 
spring of 1969, when the situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia still did not seem to warrant unduly bleak 
prognostications about the fate of the reforms 
launched a little more than one year ago. But de- 
velopments since make it imperative to append a 
further commentary. 


The fall of Dubcek in April and the rise of “Iron 
Gustav” (as Husak became known throughout the 
land) came as a long-dreaded blow to the Czecho- 
slovak nation. Doubt as to what the turnover in the 
leadership presaged for the future was compounded 
by Husak’s inaugural speech of April 19. On the 
one hand, he disclaimed any intention of “changing 
the political line” or of “abandoning the post-Jan- 
uary [1968] policy.” He also assured his listeners 
that the party would “observe legality very strictly” 
and “guard the rights of the people.” Referring to 
“all the rumors about political trials,” he declared: 
“We will not and could not tolerate any fabrication 
of such cases. Nothing good can be built on false- 
hood; quite the contrary... .” 

At the same time Husak made a number of state- 
ments that were far more consonant with the “No- 
votny ethos” than with Dubcek’s “Action Program” 
(which, significantly enough, the new party leader 
did not mention even once). There were the famil- 
iar references to “right-wing” and “anti-socialist” 
forces against whom “a merciless struggle must be 
waged.” The principal goals of the party, said 
Husak, were “consolidation” and “unity”—and 
those could be achieved only by “securing decisive 
ideological influence in television, radio and the 
press,” by supressing any manifestations of “anti- 
Sovietism,” by “calling to political responsibility” 


57 According to Vecerni Praha (Jan. 10, 1969, p. 2), there 
were only 82 political prisoners left in the country. On the 
impact of the presidential amnesty of May 1968, affecting some 
100,000 people, see Reporter, May 22, 1968, pp. 9-10. 


those party members who had “infringed” the prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism” (that is, who had 
persisted in their critical views after “decisions had 
been reached”), and generally by showing no 
“tolerance” towards anyone who in any way chal- 
lenged the “leading role of the party.” With icy 
sarcasm, Husak spoke of “comrades [who] are... 
terribly committed to freedom.” The “problem of 
freedom and democracy,” he observed, “is for us a 
class problem. There can be no freedom for people 
who in crisis situations such as today’s . . . abuse 
freedom and democracy against the interests of the 
state and of socialism.” He added that it was not 
his “intention to start throwing people out”—so 
long, that is, as they took advantage of the “oppor- 
tunity to support the party.” °* 

Even as the nation pondered the implications of 
this address, ominous developments were taking 
place. The day before the Central Committee 
plenum at which the succession was announced, it 
was reported that hundreds of suspects had been 
subjected to a mass search-and-arrest operation 
—though allegedly only a few political offenders 
(e.g., operators of illegal transmitters) were de- 
tained.” Less than a week later, the press reported 
the criminal prosecution of a number of Czechoslo- 
vaks who had staged a protest against a gather- 
ing of pro-Soviet Communists; the accused were 
charged with “an attack against a group of citizens” 
(i.e., the Communists) and “slander of a socialist 
ally” (i.e., the USSR).°° On April 23, in what was to 
become a characteristic comment, Rude pravo ac- 
cused “right-wing strategists” (i.e., the liberal Com- 
munists) of having launched an attack on the 
country’s “security forces” under the guise of “a 
demand for the strict adherence to legal norms,” 
thus in effect equating the emphasis on legality 
with “anti-socialism.” 

If at the end of April there were still any linger- 
ing doubts as to where the new leadership was 
heading, they have since been dispelled. Indeed, the 
course of events has been so rapid, and so chilling 
in its implications, that by the time this article ap- 
pears in print, some of its earlier conclusions may 
well turn out to have been distressingly naive. The 
reintroduction of censorship was quickly followed 
by a ban on all liberal journals. Then an ex- 
tensive purge began throughout the communica- 


58 Rude pravo, April 19, 1969, pp. 1, 3. 
59 Lidova demokracie, April 18, 1969, p. 3. 
60 [bid., April 24, 1969, p. 4. 


tions media and in the state and party apparatuses. 
On May 29, the party convened another Central 
Committee plenum, at which Husak announced 
that there had been “a clearly noticeable shift in 
the correlation of forces” and that “after a lapse 
of six weeks, we can state with certainty that the 
majority of the party and society has understood 
the purpose and accepted the line of the April ses- 
sion with approval.” As for “socialist legality,” he 
again pledged to “respect consistently and firmly 
the laws regarding the protection of citizens’ rights 
and freedoms”; but at the same time he issued a 
warning to “all the various provocative elements 
among the antisocialist and opportunist circles that 
we will not look on passively while they pursue ac- 
tivities which in some instances transgress the lim- 
its of law.”* 

The purge of Dubcek supporters—still in process 
—has been accomplished by the “salami tactic” of 
a steady succession of cuts, rather than by massive 
dismissals; slowly but surely, increasing numbers 
of liberal Communists are being replaced by mem- 
bers of the old discredited Novotnyite guard—“po- 
litical corpses,” as they are called in Prague. As 
of latest report, over 2,000 purging commissions 
have been set up throughout the land to proceed 
with this task.®? 

Within the judiciary, the only casualty so far 
reported is the liberal Prosecutor General, Milos 
Cerovsky. While it is not clear whether Cerovsky 
resigned or was forcibly dismissed, the regime’s 
choice of a successor—Jan Fejes, a prosecutor with 
a record of involvement in the Stalinist show trials 
of the 1950’s—leaves no room for optimism.” 

The substantial turnover within the political elite 
has been reflected in a commensurate change in 
their policies affecting—in different degree—the 
“three R’s” of this article: revelation (of the Stalin- 
ist past); rehabilitation (of Stalinist victims) ; and 
retribution (against Stalinist criminals). Little 
could be done to “un-make” the disclosures about 
the criminal past, and no effort was necessary to 
stop the retribution drive, since it has never been 
seriously pursued; therefore, the post-Dubcek rul- 
ing group has concentrated on the issue of rehabil- 


61 Supplement to Pravda (Bratislava), June 2, 1969, pp. 
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Rude pravo, May 24, 1969. According to this source, 
Fejes, a member of the Communist Party since 1929, had 
been persecuted during the 1950’s because of his principled 
stand. 
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itations. This emphasis has served a twofold pur- 
pose: First, since the most prominent victims of 
Czechoslovak Stalinism have already been rehabil- 
itated, Husak has lost nothing and has probably 
hoped to gain in the public eye by allowing the 
continuation of rehabilitation proceedings. Second 
and more important, the whole concept of rehabili- 
tation has been exploited and turned about to 
benefit the old guard. 

Paradoxically, rehabilitation has become an in- 
cantation word for any unrepentant “conservative.” 
He invokes it to demand that his virtue be recog- 
nized and to seek acquittal of any charges against 
him. For example, the notorious Alois Indra has 
recently defined comrades like himself as those 
“who stood on party positions in times which were 
difficult for the party, and who defended the prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism.” ®* In the same vein, 
representatives of the STB have been seeking re- 
habilitation for themselves and for the secret police 
as an institution, coupling their defense with strong 
condemnations of all those—and in particular for- 
mer Minister of Interior Josef Pavel—who in the 
“Spring” days attempted to revamp the STB and 
purge it of its Novotnyite apparatchiki.© 

Perhaps the most ominous trend of the Husak era 
is the fact that the voices of the Stalinist under- 
ground of 1968 and early 1969 have begun to be 
echoed in the language of the Establishment. In the 
Dubcek era the vicious, primitive, and often anti- 
semitic attacks printed and circulated by the Stalin- 
ists were consigned to the gutter of Czechoslovak 
political pornography. Now attacks of this sort are 
being launched by and through the Ministry of 
Interior and its branches. The federal minister Jan 
Pelnar, the respective Czech and Slovak national 
ministers Josef Grosser and Egyd Pepich, and the 
STB chief Frantisek Vasek have all sounded the 
old themes in recent weeks concerning imperialist 
plots and counterplots, Zionist machinations, infil- 
trations by Wall Street, and plans by Israel or the 
Vatican or Bonn to overthrow the socialist order 
with the assistance of Czech émigrés and internal 
traitors. The tenor of these attacks has been so 
shrill as to suggest that political trials with scape- 
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goats of some sort may be inevitable; at least they 
are frighteningly reminiscent of the type of hate 
propaganda that has been used in the past to pre- 
pare the public for a new round of political re- 
criminations.*° 

Thus the possibility must be faced that—along 
with most of their hopes for political and economic 
liberalization—the Czechoslovak reformers’ dream 
of a restoration of the rule of law may go down the 
drain. Due process of law, the rights of citizens to 
legal protection against political retaliation, and 
all other aspects of legality hang by the hair-thin 
thread of the qualified assurances of a leader who 
seems increasingly unwilling—or unable—to curb 
reactionary and repressive tendencies. 

The present Czechoslovak scene is thus fraught 
with grave uncertainties. One thing alone seems 
sure: both the present regime and the occupiers 
of Czechoslovakia know that they must reckon with 
a public that has been informed and aroused as 
never before over the injustices of the Stalinist 
past. On this issue, there can be no doubt where the 
great majority of Czechoslovaks stand; as one ordi- 
nary citizen has expressed it: 


Today we know [the truth]. A prosecutor who ever again 
lent himself to such [political] trials would not be able 
to pose as a victim of party duress; legally he would be 
a murderer. A functionary who would like to feather his 
own nest would be no naive zealot but a false witness. 
An acquiescent party member Would be no poor, de- 
ceived wretch but a guilty accomplice. And guilty, too, 
would be all the silent and the timid.*7 


If nothing else, this public attitude is the great 
achievement of the Czechoslovak nation’s catharsis 
of 1968. Whether it proves sturdy enough to with- 
stand and survive the resurgence of neo-Stalinism 
is, unfortunately, an open question. 


66 The speech by Major General E. Pepich, Slovak Minister 
of Interior, as carried in Pravda (Bratislava) on June 10, 1969, 
is characteristic of this new trend. To quote one passage: “In 
Vienna there are branches of the nationalist-Zionist organiza- 
tions JOINT and HIAS. They gather information from all 
areas of our life and organize the emigration of persons from 
Czechoslovakia; and it has been proved that they are carrying 
on these activities according to instructions from Israeli intel- 
ligence.” One need only recall the role assigned to JOINT— 
a charitable relief agency—during the Slansky trial, as well 
as at the height of Stalin’s antisemitic campaign in late 1952 
and early 1953, to realize the potentially ominous significance 
of Pepich’s remarks. 
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The “New 


Socialism” 


I. Philosophy in Search of Reality 


By Peter Ludz 


uch has been written in both East and 
West regarding the developments in Czechoslovakia 
since early last year; yet, more questions have per- 
haps been left open than have been answered. One 
of the reasons for this may be that there has been 
very little, if any, real analysis of the currents of 
Marxist revisionism which provided the philosophi- 
cal and ideological background of the mass revolu- 
tionary mood that emerged in Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing 1968.‘ Not only have the manifold aspects and 
manifestations of Marxist philosophical and ethical 
revisionism been largely neglected, but the more 
crucial question of why the cause of “humanistic 
socialism” foundered in Czechoslovakia has barely 
been asked, much less answered. 


Regularly on the faculty of the Free University of 
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the Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Co- 
lumbia University (New York). His numerous 
writings include Parteielite im Wandel (Party Elite 
in Transition), Cologne, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
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Yet, this and other basic questions posed by the 
Czechoslovak experience are of major importance 
for three particular reasons. The first is that inquiry 
into these questions may clarify whether and to 
what extent the first moral uprising of an entire 
people (or, at least, of all its politically conscious 
citizens) in three decades was genuinely related 
to the revisionism of the Marxist intelligentsia, and 
whether and to what extent the rediscovered sense 
of national and moral identity found effective ex- 
pression through the protagonists of Marxist re- 
visionism. (It must be remembered that a process 
of “moral erosion” took place in Czechoslovakia 
after 1939, and that there was a further deteriora- 
tion of the sense of moral identity after 1945.) 
Secondly, a historical analysis of the Czechoslovak 
experience is important from the standpoint of as- 
sessing whether, in the setting of the diversified 


1 An exception is Roger Garaudy’s introduction to La liberté 
en sursis—Prague 1968 (Freedom Deferred—Prague 1968), 
Paris, Fayard, 1968. 
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socialist industrial societies of Eastern Europe, the 
ideology of a “universal humanistic socialism” can 
hope to evoke, and provide the basis for, anything 
more than the sort of protest and critique of re- 
gime and society—and perhaps of rebellion—that 
has long been characteristic of Marxist movements. 
Finally, it is vital to inquire whether certain other 
forms of modern Marxist revisionism—such as those 
involving acceptance of the philosophy of science, 
of cybernetics, or of behavioristically-oriented soci- 
ology—might not hold more adequate and up-to- 
date answers to the manifold social and political 
problems of the highly-industrialized East-bloc 
countries. 

The emergence in Czechoslovakia of a compre- 
hensive ideology of protest defining itself as a phi- 
losophy of “universal humanistic socialism” pro- 
vides an interesting case study of the interaction 
between utopian vision and politics. This interac- 
tion becomes even clearer when one looks at the 
personal attitudes of some of the leading Czecho- 
slovak revisionists. These attitudes were often quite 
inconsistent. Some of the revisionist spokesmen— 
such as the philosopher Karel Kosik—were out- 
spoken in their theoretical critique of the regime, 
yet remained personally loyal to the party. Others, 
especially among the writers, artists and journa- 
lists, were less consistent in their criticism of the 
system but more uncompromising in their stand 
vis-a-vis the party. 

The Fourth Writers’ Congress in June 1967 was 
not the first time that Czechoslovak literary spokes- 
men asserted their right to act as the “critical con- 
science of the nation.” This attitude, which was to 
manifest itself in so many ways throughout 1968, 
had actually been in evidence for several years. 
Thus, at the Slovak Writers’ Congress in 1963, 
Peter Karvas declared that “dogmatism is today 
disloyalty to Marxism-Leninism,” ? and the novelist 
Vladimir Minac asserted that “the Stalin era in our 
country has done tremendous damage in the moral- 
political sphere.” * Already then, debate on these 
issues intensified and came to focus on a question 
of grave import for the party: Who today has the 
moral right to criticize? Indeed, even as early as 
1957, in connection with the debate on the Stalinist 
cult of personality, Karel Kosik had called upon 
Marxist philosophers to engage in genuine self- 
criticism and self-reappraisal.* 


* Pravda (Bratislava), May 24, 1963. 
* Kulturny zivot (Bratislava), May 25, 1963. 
‘ Literarni noviny (Prague), March 9, 1957. 
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In any event, there is no doubt that by 1968 
there had taken shape in the minds of Czechoslvak- 
ia’s ideological and political reformers a “new 
model of socialism” which was to underlie develop- 
ments throughout all three stages of the process 
of political democratization in the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic (CSSR)—from January to 
March, from April to June, and from July to Sep- 
tember, of 1968.° Today, for the most part, this 
model unfortunately retains only historical value, 
but it is nontheless important to inquire what it 
was like, what were its essential elements, and who 
among the Czechoslovak philosophers, scholars, 
writers and journalists especially identified them- 
selves with it, or with some of its aspects. 


The New Model of Socialism 


From the start, three elements appeared to be 
intrinsic to the Czechoslovak revisionists’ model 
of socialism: first, a new philosophy and ethic, both 
visionary and rigoristic, and influenced especially 
by the existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre and Em- 
manuel Mounier; second, a sweeping and radical 
critique of the bureaucratization of party, state, 
economy and culture; and third, the aspiration to 
realize—with the help of the West European intel- 
ligentsia—the vision of a democratic socialism, an 
“open” Marxism, in all of Europe. The Czech 
philospher and writer Ivan Svitak, who fled to 
the United States in August 1968, graphically 
summed up the platform of the Czechoslovak Marx- 
ist revisionists in these terms: 


Yes to internationalism, Europe, sovereign Czechoslo- 
vakia, socialism, direct democracy, parliamentarianism, 
culture, humanism, critical attitude, the people, the in- 
dividual, freedom. No to nationalism, Asia and America, 
neo-colonialism, state, capitalism, dictatorship, mo- 
nopoly of power, apparatuses, manipulation, authori- 
ties, the masses, the élite, anarchy.° 


The revisionist program thus embraced demands 
for government under law, for the free expression 
of opinion (not only in politics, but in the religious- 
ecclesiastical sphere as well), and for a number of 


° The Czechoslovak revisionist philosopher Ivan Svitak views 
the events culminating in the Soviet occupation in terms of 
these three stages. 

“Ivan Svitak, “The Genius and the Apparatus,” in Studies in 
Comparative Communism (Los Angeles, Calif.) July-Oct., 1968, 
pp. 194-98. Long connected with the Philosophical Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences, Prague, Svitak was compelled 
to leave the Institute in 1964 because of ideological deviations 
and was subsequently expelled from the CPCS, 


other basic rights associated with parliamentary 
democracy. The political aspects of the model were 
backed up by economic concepts evolved primarily 
by Ota Sik and his coworkers at the Economic 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Prague,’ 
by Evzen Loebl, and others. More fundamentally, 
both the political and economic aspects of the 
model can be traced back to certain philosophical 
premises—in particular, to the concept of man as 
a free individual having the right to make his own 
choice between ideologies (e.g., Christianity, Marx- 
ism, humanism). This concept was embodied po- 
litically in the idea of a new kind of socialist 
democracy combining “spontaneity of the masses” 
with “consciousness” of the goals and needs of so- 
ciety. An illustration is the CPCS Action Program 
of April 1968, which renounced Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
élite conception of the party in favor of the prin- 
ciple of “participation by the masses” in the de- 
cision-making process and direct control of the 
party by the working class.* Similarly, the revision- 
ists’ economic program combining elements of a 
market and a planned economy, as well as their 
attitude on consumption, was based on these same 
premises because the consumer was conceived as 
enjoying freedom of choice. 


The New Philosophy of Man 


The principal representatives of the new philos- 
ophy and ethic, notwithstanding considerable differ- 
ences among them, are Karel Kosik, Ivan Svitak, 
Milan Prucha, and Ivan Dubsky. Their thinking, as 
Kosik put it in his Dialektika konkretniho pub- 
lished in Prague in 1963, revolves around the idea 
of the free individual: “Each individual must ab- 
sorb the culture and live his life himself, without 
intermediary.” ° He is homo creator—the creator 
of himself—and his concrete life should be lived 
both “creatively” and “critically.” 

To understand what the revisionist philosophers 
mean by this, one must note that they take the ro- 


*Ota Sik was the chief architect of Czechoslovakia’s “New 
Economic Model” and served for a time as Deputy Premier 
under Dubcek, resigning this post in September 1968 follow- 
ing the Soviet intervention. His principal coworkers were 
Josef Goldmann, Ladislav Juengling, Vladimir Nachtigall, 
and Bedrich Lercik. 

® See “Le programme d’action du Parti communiste de Tchéc- 
oslovaquie” (The Action Program of the CPCS), April 1968, 
and Alexander Dubcek, “Ce que nous voulons” (What We 
Want), both in La liberté en sursis, op. cit. 

‘* See German translation, Die Dialektik des Konkreten (The 
Dialectic of the Concrete), Frankfurt, Suhrkamp, 1967, p. 
19, 


mantic artist of the 19th century as the model for 
their concept of man. The activity of the poet, the 
painter, and the sculptor is, for them, the prototype 
of free and creative work, in contrast to merely re- 
ceptive and administrative forms of activity. At 
the same time, the true artist confronts his work 
critically—that is to say, with contemplative aloof- 
ness. 

This philosophy is not only romanticist; it is also 
conservative.’° Indicative of this is a conception 
of intellectual creativity reflecting the spiritual cli- 
mate of the early 19th century, as well as the con- 
cept of an intellectual élite. Artists, who alone 
know true creative freedom, are to be accepted in 
society as an élite. This concept harks back to the 
prototype of all élitist theories—the Platonic idea 
that philosophers should rule as kings. But while 
the new philosophy is up to this point not innovative 
or unique, it does contain some elements that are 
new. The interpretations placed upon the categories 
of “work” and “alienation,” for example, are to 
some extent original. Through work, according to 
Kosik, man transforms “nature” into a product for 
human beings and acquires “practice” (Praxis) in 
the sense of a relationship to everyday life. And by 
so doing, the single, free individual breaks through 
the bonds constricting him—for example, the bonds 
imposed by party and state bureaucracies. It must 
be emphasized that Kosik thinks always in terms 
of the subject, the individual—never in terms of 
a group or a collectivity. The bureaucracy of off- 
cialdom becomes the very symbol of alienation. 

This view is hardly surprising. In other Com- 
munist countries, too—in Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
East Germany—rebellious intellectuals pillory the 
party bureaucracy as an expression of alienation. 
What is much more interesting is that some of the 
Czechoslovak revisionist philosophers view aliena- 
tion as an intrinsic aspect of human life regardless 
of the social order in which men live. Both Kosik 
and Ivan Dubsky see alienation in this light. Thus, 
Dubsky holds that “loss of home” (utraty doma) 
and “homelessness” (bezdomnose) are as much a 
part of modern man as is a specific “openness” 
with respect to the problems of a rapidly changing 
industrial society.” 

The revisionist philosophers’ concepts of creative 


Tt is thus not surprising that Kosik, bearing in mind Czech- 
oslovakia’s own romanticist tradition (K. M. Macha), re- 
flected the influence of W. J. Schelling, one of the most 
important German idealistic philosophers. 

“Tvan Dubsky, “Domov a bezdeomovi,” in Filosoficky cas- 
opis, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 1966, pp. 181-197. 
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freedom, work, and alienation are also original in 
that they represent an effort to achieve a synthesis 
between Western existentialism and Marxism. By 
seeking such a synthesis, Kosik, Dubsky, and 
Prucha have infused new life into ideological dis- 
cussion in their country, hitherto isolated from 
present-day philosophical thought. But more than 
that, the synthesis they are striving for has far- 
reaching political implications which become clear 
only in the light of its key concept of “practice.” 
For the revisionists’ new interpretation of “prac- 
tice” (further discussed below) opens the door to 
a dialogue with Christians and philosophical ideal- 
ists and is the ideological precondition for progress 
in the direction of political pluralism. 

Influenced by the ideas of the 19th-century Ger- 
man idealist philosophers Schelling and Feuerbach, 
Kosik and Svitak see the free activity of the in- 
dividual as the necessary basis for a humanistic so- 
cialism which can play a continuing role in history. 
In their view, historical perspective completes the 
activity of the individual human being and makes 
him a “whole” man: that is to say, in the course of 
historical development, man, by his creative ac- 
tivity, will make himself ever more free and thus 
attain self-fulfillment. It is the free, self-responsible 
conduct of the individual, motivated by the con- 
viction that historical development is leading -to- 
wards a humanistic socialism, that the revisionist 
philosophers understand as “practice.” In Kosik’s 
words, “Practice pervades the whole man and de- 
termines him in his totality.” ” 

This signifies a radical departure from the es- 
tablished Marxist-Leninist concept of “practice.” 
Lenin understood it solely in the context of the 
class struggle and of its relation to a “revolutionary 
theory.” The Stalinist ideologues equated it simply 
with the decisions of the Communist Party leader- 
ship and the carrying out of these decisions by 
the party apparatus. Nothing of this sort remains 
in the thinking of the revisionist philosophers, who 
now define “practice” in terms that lean heavily 
upon Sartrian existentialism. Thus, Kosik writes: 


In addition to the element of work, practice also com- 
prehends an existential element. It manifests itself not 
only in man’s objective activity whereby he transforms 
nature and imparts human value to natural materials, 
but also in the formation of the human personality, 
the molding of the human subject wherein existential 
elements such as dread, disgust, joy, laughter, hope, 
etc. enter into play, not as passive “experience,” but 


” Kosik, op.cit. p. 219. 
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as ingredients in the struggle for recognition—i.e., 
the process of realizing human freedom.” 


Toward a New Morality 


Closely related to this new philosophical vision 
of man is a rigoristic moralism that has become 
evident in the writings of many Marxists in both 
East and West. It is markedly influenced by the 
discussions now going on in the Catholic-Christian 
sphere. An indication of this was Milan Prucha’s 
participation in the Marienbad meeting of the Pau- 
lus Society in April 1967, when he called upon 
Christians to show “greater radicalism in their 
striving for transcendent goals.” ‘* The essence of 
Prucha’s message was that Christians ought not to 
adopt the bad aspects of contemporary Marxism 
and attempt to explain man solely on the basis of 
his social relationships; that man’s being could 
only be defined in its relationship to transcendence 
—or, as Christians would say, to God. 


There is no doubt that Prucha, in advancing such 
a formulation, was aiming toward a kind of Marx- 
ist doctrine of transcendence. This effort is signifi- 
cant, for it marks the first time in the postwar his- 
tory of Communist East Europe that there has been 
an attempt by Marxist philosophers to redefine 
moral values independently of established Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine. Had such a reformulation 
been successful, it could have provided a new feel- 
ing of self-assurance and served as a guide for the 
individual to follow in the decisions of everyday 
life. That it misfired after having had great initial 
success among the masses was because it did not 
define moral values concretely enough and thus 
failed to generate confidence in the future. 


No less than Kolakowski and Schaff in Poland, 
Milan Kangrga, Mihailo Markovic, Rudi Supek, 
Danko Grlic and Pedrag Vranicki in Yugoslavia, 
Agnes Heller in Hungary, Cesare Luporini in Italy, 
and Roger Garaudy in France, the Czechoslovak 
revisionist philosophers—Kosik, Svitak, and Prucha 
—have searched for new approaches to the formu- 
lation of basic ethical problems.”® The official ide- 
ology had far too long combined a mechanistically- 


= 1bid., p. 22l 

“Milan Prucha, “Mensch sein. Das gesellschaftliche Engage- 
ment der Philosophie” (To be a human person. The social 
engagement of philosophy), in Ost-Probleme (Bonn), July 
1967, p. 429. 

* Cf. contributions in Moral and Gesellschaft (Morality and 
society), Frankfurt, Suhrkamp, 1968. 


conceived Marxist dialectic with a purely prag- 
matic concept of truth and a utilitarian morality. 
Naturally enough, during last year’s East European 
crisis, the Czechoslovak philosophers were espe- 
cially sharp in their criticism of this type of “party 
morality.” In opposition to it, they demanded that 
man be regarded as a “responsible being,” and 
that the “living ethos” be differentiated from the 
doctrinaire moral systems of both past and 
present. Virtually all the philosophers and writers 
named above reject the dogmatic Marxist notion 
that a political system can function independently 
of the concrete behavior and sense of responsibility 
of the individual citizen. This is why they define 
the problem of human freedom, or of “morality,” 
as “the problem of the relationship of the individual 
to the system.” *° 


Thus it is not the party, society, or “the system,” 
but always the individual, who takes first place. 
Accordingly, the revisionist philosophers hold that 
the individual in socialist society must first of all 
ponder the spiritual bases of his existence and 
conduct himself responsibly. Hence they take a criti- 
cal attitude towards the view of man primarily as a 
consumer. Man should not strive for material re- 
wards and comfort because by so doing he falls 
into ever deeper dependence on “the system.” 
Rather he should strive after liberation from all 
forms of domination, including that of consump- 
tion. The influence of this school of thought is 
evident in all the East European Communist coun- 
tries, but particularly in Poland, East Germany, 
and Yugoslavia. In East Germany, for example, the 
philosopher Robert Havemann several years ago 
called for the “moral cleansing” of communism, 
climaxing his appeals to youth with a repudiation 
of Khrushchev’s brand of “goulash communism.” 
Instead, he painted an idealized picture of asceti- 
cism and frugality.” 


The Yugoslav journal Praxis has also been an 
active and influential participant in the discussions 
among Marxists on moral issues. In recent years 
the columns of this journal have carried many 
articles focusing on ethical questions, especially the 
problem of how social norms and values, in the 
meaning of “morality,’ can be preserved and 
strengthened in a socialist society after the initial 


*® Kosik, “Die Dialektik der Moral und die Moral der Dialek- 
tik), (The Dialectic of Morality and the Morality of the Dia- 
lectic), in Moral und Gesellschaft, op. cit., p. 13. 

“Robert Havemann, Dialektik ohne Dogma? 
Without Dogma?), Hamburg, Rowohlt, 1964, pp. 
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moral idealism of the revolutionary period and the 
first postrevolutionary years has waned. The ex- 
perience of workers’ self-management in Yugoslavia 
and its ethical implications have figured impor- 
tantly in these discussions.** 


Critique of the Bureaucracy 


The political relevance of the new currents of 
thought outlined above is brought into sharp relief 
by the Czechoslovak revisionists’ critique of existing 
institutions—the party, state, education, the mili- 
tary, and the economy. This critique drew together 
a wide range of rebels from diverse sectors of the 
intelligentsia—economic reformer Dr. Ota Sik and 
his group; the former president of the State Bank 
in Bratislava, Evzen Loebl; the president of the 
Czechoslovak Writers’ Association and Kafka ex- 
pert, Dr. Eduard Goldstiicker; the former chief 
editor of the organ of the Czechoslovak Writers’ 
Association, Antonin J. Liehm; the author of the 
“2000 words” manifesto, Ludvik Vaculik *°; the phi- 
losophers mentioned above, and many others. 


The Czechoslovak revisionists’ assault on bureau- 
cratic structures had much in common with re- 
visionist thinking elsewhere. To cite just one ex- 
ample, the Yugoslav intellectual Mihailo Markovic 
had written as early as 1964 that “the tendency 
towards bureaucratization is the paramount factor 
that undermines the integrity of the social con- 
sciousness of a community and directly threatens 
the moral integrity of each and every individual.” *° 
Indeed, virtually all critics of socialist-communist 
systems are agreed that the ruling bureaucracies 
in the socialist countries are scarcely capable of 
solving the developmental and modernization prob- 
lems of their changing societies; that these bureau- 
cracies hinder the development of the individual to 
his full potentialities; and that the professed new 
norms of individual freedom and democratic partici- 
pation cannot be realized so long as the bureau- 
cratic structures themselves remain unchanged. 

But while there has been a broad consensus 


8 See, for example, Mihailo Markovic, “Personal Integrity in 
Socialist Society,” in Praxis (Belgrade), No. 4, 1966, p. 412. 

* The “2000 Words” manifesto appeared simultaneously on 
June 27, 1968, in Literarni listy, Mlada fronta Prace and 
Zemedelske noviny; English translation in Studies in Com- 
parative Communism, July-October 1968. 

*° Mihailo Markovic, “Die moralische Integritat der Persén- 
lichkeit” (The Moral Integrity of the Personality), in Moral 
und Gesellschaft, op. cit., p. 124. 
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among revisionist critics in different countries, it 
is curious to note that some politically and intel- 
lectually influential Western Marxists, such as 
Garaudy in France, have been much more re- 
strained in their critique of the Communist Party 
than were, for instance, Svitak and Vaculik in 
Czechoslovakia. Kosik, on the other hand, has been 
as circumspect in his attitude toward the Czecho- 
slovak party as Garaudy (a Politbureau member) 
has been toward the French CP. Neither has ever 
attacked the leading members of his own party 
personally, and both invariably couched their criti- 
cisms in general terms.*' Thus, in this area, too. 
there has existed a diversity of views and proposals 
within the framework of a basic consensus on the 
need for a thorough revitalization of the Commu- 
nist system. 

The Czechoslovak revisionist philosophers, writ- 
ers, and journalists directed the brunt of their criti- 
cism at the “élitist” principle in Communist party 
organization, the uncontrolled rule of inefficient 
bureaucracies in party, state and culture, and the 
wholesale suppression of nonconformist opinions in 
press, public discussion, and religion. In their view, 
mere “democratization” of the party and state ap- 
paratuses as promised by the Dubcek regime in 
the April 1968 Action Program ” was not sufficient, 
and they drew a clear distinction between this and 
genuine “democracy.” Svitak, an intransigent critic 
of both Novotny’s communism and the liberal com- 
munism of Dubcek, underscored this distinction 
quite succinctly when he wrote in April 1968: “We 
want democracy, not democratization. Democrati- 
zation is merely a minimal program on the road 
toward democracy.” ** 

By the same token, the revisionists flatly rejected 
the “totalitarian dictatorship” of “Stalinist Marx- 
ism” and called for a “democratic” socialism in 
which control of the power élite by the masses 
would be assured. The role of the connecting link 
with the masses was to be played by the intellec- 
tuals as representatives of the conscience of the 
nation. Svitak and Vaculik were especially out- 
spoken in their denunciations of the arbitrariness 
of the party apparatus and the incompetence of the 


* See Roger Garaudy, Peut-on étre communiste aujourd’-hui? 
(Can One be a Communist Today?) Paris, Bernard Grasset, 
1968, pp. 325 ff. 

“Loc cit. supra, pp. 45-63. See also Deryck Viney, “Alex- 
ander Dubcek” in Studies in Comparative Communism, July- 
October 1968, pp. 27-28. 

* With the Head Through the Wall,” in Student, April 1968. 
plete in Comparative Communism, July-October, 1968, 
p. 182. 
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party leadership. In his “2000 Words,” Vaculik 
scored the self-righteousness and opinionatedness of 
the party élite, calling them “a self-willed band of 
men” whose power spread out through the party 
apparatus into every district and community.** Svi- 
tak and Vaculik both demanded that the existing 
élite be replaced by an entirely different sort of 
leadership corps recruited from among three social 
strata: the workers (excluding current union 
officials), the middle classes (excluding those who 
then were willing collaborators with the party), 
and—most important of all—the intelligentsia.** 

Linked with this political critique was an attempt 
to rethink the entire problem of industrialized so- 
ciety. The proposition was developed, principally 
by social philosophers at the Institute of Philos- 
ophy of the Academy of Sciences in Prague, that 
the only system consistent with industrialism was 
one based on the equality of free individuals and 
universal justice. Any form of élitism was thus 
ruled out. Radovan Richta, temporarily director of 
the Institute of Philosophy of the Prague Academy 
of Sciences, and a member of the Central Commit- 
tee (elected at the September 1968 plenum), sees 
it as the primary task of modern Marxist sociology 
to “humanize” industrial civilization and to reshape 
the system in such a way as to enable every in- 
dividual to participate in some way in the central 
decision-making process.*® This would involve, in- 
ter alia, a reform of the entire system of education 
and training, placing special emphasis on the pro- 
vision of facilities for the continued education of 
adults, in order that their training may keep pace 
with the needs of a rapidly developing industrial 
society. 


The Recourse to Tradition 


Like all Marxist revisionists of whatever stripe, 
the Czechoslovak intellectuals could not dispense 
with invoking what they believed to be the “true” 
tradition of Marxism, the authentic Marxism, in 
support of their new doctrines. This search into the 
Marxist past must not be looked upon as a mere 
academic exercise without political relevance, for 
the impulses generated by a “purification” of the 
Marxist tradition can deeply influence the direc- 
tion of actual political development. 


* Toc. cit. supra, p. 238. 
*® Svitak, in ibid., p. 187. 
*® Radovan Richta, in La liberté en sursis, op. cit., pp. 79-99, 


Svitak invokes the “true” humanistic Marx 
against the distorters of Marxism.*’ He sets Marx 
clearly apart from Lenin, Stalin, and Mao, taking 
exception, above all, to Lenin’s theory of an élite 
party and to the bureaucratic party apparatus built 
by Stalin. But Svitak also attacks the hallowed 
concept of “the working class.” His “new human- 
ism” is based on an existentialist and personalistic 
interpretation of Feuerbach and Sartre. He adopts 
Feuerbach’s concept of man as the dominating and 
constantly changing being, setting up this concept 
in opposition to the abstract quantity of the “work- 
ing class” and projecting it into the framework of 
Marx’s thinking. For Svitak, Marx retains central 
significance because he was the first to develop an 
“anti-ideological,” “anti-illusionary” philosophy of 
man—a philosophy that provides the basis for a 
more comprehensive “science of man” and which 
distrusts every orthodoxy and every form of insti- 
tutionalization of the truth.”* 

A return to Marx’s philosophical thinking is a 
key element in the ideas of Kosik as well. Yet 
Kosik also reflects the influences of a variety of 
other idealistic schools of philosophical thought, 
both past and present—of German philosophical 
idealism (Hegel, Schelling); of phenomenology 
and existential philosophy (Husserl, Heidegger) ; 
and of Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Kantian Marxism 
(Lask, Lukacs). All these approaches, however 
different they may be when examined in detail, 
have one common characteristic: the individual 
takes precedence over the social group, the subject 
over the object. 

It is therefore understandable that both Svitak 
and Kosik were greatly stimulated—perhaps even 
launched on their course—by Franz Kafka and 
his interpretations of man’s being. As Eduard Gold- 
stucker has rightly observed, from the time of the 
Kafka conference in Lidice in 1963, the Prague- 
born German writer virtually became, for the 
Czechoslovak intelligentsia, the symbol of a break- 
out from the political and intellectual isolation im- 
posed on them by Stalinism and the Cold War.”* 
Kafka’s world is at the same time the world of the 
anonymous and hierarchically ordered society in 


* See especially his lecture, “The Genius and the Apparatus” 
(delivered at Charles University, Prague, May 3, 1968), loc. 
cit. supra, pp. 194-95. 

* Svitak, “The Sources of Socialist Humanism”, in Erich 
Fromm (ed.), Socialist Humanism: An International Sym- 
posium, New York, Doubleday-Anchor Books, 1966, p. 22. 

*® Eduard Goldstiicker, “La culture, les écrivains et la démo- 
cratie socialiste” (Culture, the Writers, and Socialist Democ- 
racy), in La liberté en sursis, op. cit., p. 141. 


which man stands alone and lost. His unglamorous, 
yet graphic portrayals, rich in symbols and meta- 
phors, supplied the language in which the revision- 
ists formulated their critique of party and state. In 
any event, Kafka’s name stands for the radical 
discovery of the individual—at once defenseless 
and “free’—as the true core of modern society. 
This view is shared by Goldstucker, Kosik, Svitak, 
Prucha and Dubsky, as well as by Western Marxists 
such as Roger Garaudy.*° 


Failure of the New Socialism 


Looking back upon the unquestionably stimulat- 
ing and exciting program of the Czechoslovak 
Marxist revisionists, one cannot help asking: Why 
was it politically ineffectual? Why in the end did it 
remain isolated and confined to relatively small 
groups? Why did the conception of a humanistic 
socialism come to naught? These questions are 
complex, and the answers must be found in several 
factors. 

The first of these factors was the abstract and 
basically utopian-idealistic nature of the revision- 
ists’ view of man. Man was conceived philosophi- 
cally, with only slight relation to the surrounding 
society in its concreteness. The difficult philosophi- 
cal and literary terminology employed by the re- 
visionists was itself simply beyond the comprehen- 
sion of many party functionaries, even the liberals. 
Kosik’s philosophy is a prime example. In his Dia- 
lektika Konkretniho, he writes: “The human con- 
sciousness is the activity of the subject, which or- 
ganizes the socio-human reality into the unity of 
being and meaning, reality and reason.” ** The book 
is replete with such sentences, the meaning of 
which is as obscure as it seems unrelated to press- 
ing practical problems. The fact is that Kosik’s 
philosophy was far from a concrete analysis of 
existing political and social reality. It should be 
noted in this connection that even though Kosik 
was among the 70 signers of the “2000 Words” 
manifesto, he himself never directly attacked the 
power base or the fundamental principles of the 
party. His philosophy possessed no agitational 
force, nor was it conceived as a weapon of direct 
political struggle. 

Ivan Svitak, it is true, was patently more politi- 


® Roger Garaudy, D’un réalisme sans rivages (Realism Out 
of Control), Paris, Plon, 1963, p. 153 ff. 
5! Kosik, Die Dialektik des Konkreten, op. cit. p. 239. 
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cal in his thinking than Kosik. He consistently at- 
tempted to combine concrete analyses of events 
with the elaboration of a practical political strat- 
egy grounded in his philosophy,* as evidenced by 
the many lectures he gave at Charles University 
and at workers’ meetings between January and 
July 1968. In these lectures he addressed himself 
directly to the evolution of Communist party rule 
in both the USSR and Czechoslovakia, concentrat- 
ing on the theme that both parties had become 
apparatuses of totalitarian power, and combining 
this historical and political analysis with his own 
vision of a democratic socialist society based on 
free, self-determining individuals.** Yet in the end, 
notwithstanding his more political orientation, Svi- 
tak, too, failed to translate his philosophical con- 
cepts into a practical program of political action. 

The second factor which contributed to the po- 
litical ineffectuality of the humanistic-socialist ide- 
ology was the revisionist philosophers’ mistaken 
conception of the role of the intelligentsia in gen- 
eral, and of the “clubs” in particular, in the revolu- 
tionary process. It was unrealistic, in the first in- 
stance, to expect the Czechoslovak intelligentsia at 
large to become not only active and effective prose- 
lytizers but also political executors of the spon- 
taneous revolutionary will of the masses. Actually, 
despite a certain uniformity in their reactions to the 
Soviet challenge, the intellectuals were split many 
ways—into Czechs and Slovaks, into Communists 
and non-Communists, into different generation 
groups, into groups which differed not only in their 
interpretations of Hegel, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, 
but also in their assessments of the actual political 
situation. All these intellectuals, to be sure, were 
unanimous in their desire for greater personal 
freedom, for the abolition of terror, for democrati- 
zation of the party apparatus and of the political 
process as a whole, but they differed widely as to 
how these objectives could best be achieved. Some, 
such as Svitak, were completely opposed to co- 
operating with the party functionaries; they aimed 
at a total revolutionization of society and a revolt 
of the masses spearheaded by the intellectuals. 
Others, such as Kosik, sought to cooperate with 
the left wing of the CPCS and aimed at reform 
rather than revolution. 


* See his “The Current Crisis”, in Czechoslovakia: Revolu- 
tion and Counterrevolution, published by the News and Letters 
Committee, Detroit, and the Marxist Humanist Group, Glas- 
gow, in October 1968, pp. 12 ff. 

* Especially his lecture, “The Genius and the Apparatus,” 
loc. cit. supra. 
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The organizational concept of the “clubs” was 
equally unrealistic. In the “second phase of the 
democratization process,” .as envisaged by Svitak, 
political candidates independent of the CPCS were 
to be nominated by non-political and in part newly- 
created organizations or “clubs”. Examples of 
these were the Junak youth movement, established 
in late March 1968, the vocational and regional 
associations within the trade unions, established in 
March and April, 1968, and the Club 231. They 
were intended to become organizational platforms 
for the youth and the trade unions in particular, 
and their right to put forward their own candidates 
for public office was to be embodied in a new elec- 
toral law so as to provide a genuine alternative to 
exclusive party rule. The revisionists urged the or- 
ganization of such clubs within all established in- 
stitutions, including the mass organizations, the 
unions of artists, the women’s organizations, etc. 
However, this concept of an outright alternative to 
the “police-bureaucratic” regime of communism 
completely overlooked the greater political prac- 
ticality of a more gradual process of democratiza- 
tion. On the one hand, the ruling power of the 
party appratus was still intact, and on the other, 
the clubs did not provide an adequately efficient or- 
ganizational framework for mobilizing the masses. 

Once again, as so many times before in the his- 
tory of Marxist socialism, the realization of philo- 
sophical concepts appears to have foundered on the 
reef of the “organizational question,” namely, 
how the requirements of the “new human- 
ism” can be woven into the fabric of established 
politico-social structures and forces. What tipped 
the scales against the Czechoslovak visionaries of 
a humanistic socialism may have been the fact that 
they put forward the radical “club” idea prema- 
turely. Still another serious blunder was the tend- 
ency of many representatives of the radical-demo- 
cratic intelligentsia to indulge in black-and-white 
judgments with as much abandon as had the dog- 
matic Communists of the old school. To Svitak, even 
Dubcek appeared little better than Novotny. 

These facts glaringly illuminate both the poten- 
tialities and the failings of the philosophical re- 
visionists. Certainly, the latter played a major part 
in forging the mass character of the reform move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. They were from the begin- 
ing more in tune with the mood of the masses 
than were the Polish revisionists and the Harich 
group in East Germany in 1956-57. (In this re- 
spect the Czechoslovak “spring” of 1968 stands in 
sharp contrast to the Polish October of 1956. Some 
of the statements of the philosophical revisionists, 


especially those relating to the freedom and self- 
determination of the individual, undoubtedly had 
enormous agitational force in the concrete situation 
of the spring and summer of 1968. Still, in the 
end, the revisionists were unable to translate their 
own success in appealing to the masses into politi- 
cal and administrative power, and the decisive rea- 
son for this inability lay in their general hostility 
to all forms of bureaucratic organization. Most of 
the philosophical and literary critics of the regime 
had never played any significant role in the bureauc- 
racy—indeed they despised it as such—and there- 
fore had no experience whatever in organizational 
matters. This sociological fact reflects an astonish- 
ing lack of knowledge of the modern philosophy 
of science, of cybernetics and empirical sociologi- 
cal research, as well as of the organizational and 
administrative instruments that are needed to deal 
with problems in industrial societies. 

One more thing that need be mentioned only in 
passing is the futile trust which the Czechoslovak 
revisionists placed in a politically effectual soli- 
darity of European leftist intellectuals. This came 
through in a speech delivered by Svitak before the 
Association of Motion Picture and Television Art- 
ists on May 17, 1968, when he asked where were the 
allies for the still isolated liberalization and democ- 
ratization process in Czechoslovakia. The allies, he 
answered, were the European leftist intellectuals 
in both East and West.** Certainly, there were such 
allies, especially among the Polish and Yugoslav 
intellectuals, as well as among the Marxist intel- 
lectuals of France and Italy. There is no doubt 
that sympathy for the liberal cause in Czechoslo- 
vakia penetrated deeply into the Communist Parties 
of those countries. Nevertheless, it was a perilous 
illusion for the Czechoslovak revisionists to believe 
that the moral support of a few tens of thousands 
of European leftist intellectuals would suffice to 
force a world power like the Soviet Union into re- 
treat—or that it would enable them to offer any 
serious competition to an entrenched, albeit divided, 
Communist party such as the CPCS. 


The Fate of the Critics 


When the Czechoslovak model of democratization 
went down to defeat in the face of Soviet arms and 
pressure, many representatives of the critical in- 
telligentsia in all walks of life had to suffer the 


* Filmovi a televisni noviny, May 29, 1968. 


consequences. Svitak emigrated to the United 
States in the summer of 1968, and Evzen Loebl 
followed him soon after. Ota Sik, the father of 
Czechoslovakia’s “New Economic Model” and Dep- 
uty Premier under Dubcek, now works at the Eco- 
nomic Institute of the University of Basel, in Swit- 
zerland; he has made brief visits back to the CSSR, 
in February 1969 and again in May to attend a 
session of CPCS Central Committee, of which 
he is still a member. Antonin J. Liehm, one of the 
former leading editors of the weekly Literarni listy 
(now suspended) is currently working abroad as 
a representative of the Czechoslovak film industry 
and as a correspondent, mostly in Paris. Others 
who have gone to the West include Alexander Ku- 
sak, former chief editor of the periodical Student 
(also suspended) and the writers Josef Jedlicka 
and Ladislay Mnacko. Eduard Goldstucker, who 
is nominally still president of the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Association and prorector of Charles Uni- 
versity, has been lecturing at the University of 
Sussex in Brighton (England); however it was 
recently revealed that he intends to return to 
Prague after concluding his one-year academic 
stay in England. 

A number of other prominent critics of the re- 
gime have remained in Czechoslovakia, and some 
have even been able to enhance their positions. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example of the latter 
is Karel Kosik, who previously had worked for 
many years in the Philosophical Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, finally as head of its Depart- 
ment for Dialectical Materialism. At the secret 
plenum of the CPCS Central Committee in Sep- 
tember 1968, he was elected a member of that body 
and still more recently has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Charles University. This, 
however, has not come altogether as a surprise to 
some observers, who say that Kosik always kept 
one foot in the camp of the party apparatchiks. The 
situation of other revisionist philosophers appears 
less bright. Ivan Dubsky, though still directing the 
History of Philosophy Department at the Philo- 
sophical Institute, is now working in seclusion at 
the Institute, as is also the younger philosopher 
Milan Prucha, a graduate of Moscow University, 
who since 1956 has repeatedly been criticized by 
party spokesmen for his harmful ideological views. 
The writer Ludvik Vaculik also remains in Prague. 

Already before Dubcek’s replacement by Gustav 
Husak as leader of the CPCS, a gradual hardening 
of the internal political situation was evident. There 
was an attempt to stabilize the situation by exacting 
renewed pledges of party loyalty from the mass 
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organizations—the youth union, the trade unions, 
the women’s organization, etc. There was also the 
restoration of rigid censorship controls over all 
mass communications media whose editorial pol- 
icies were regarded as not in keeping with “the in- 
ternal and external interests of the country.” The 
protests of individual scholars—such as that of 
Michael Lakatos, a member of the Political Science 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Prague— 
were powerless to check the step-by-step stiffening 
of official policy. Lakatos bitterly complained in 
March 1969 that all who dared criticize the re- 
gime’s authoritarian style of rule were being la- 
beled “anti-socialist elements.” *° 

Immediately upon Husak’s assumption of power 
on April 17, 1969, there was a further stiffening 
of internal policy, above all in the cultural sphere. 
On the very same day, Literarny zivot, the successor 
to the progressive Slovak weekly Kulturny zivot, 
was closed down, and Miroslav Moc was named 
chief editor of the party organ Rude pravo, trans- 
forming it overnight from a moderately progres- 
sive paper back into a mouthpiece of dogmatic 
party orthodoxy. During the latter half of April, the 
censorship authorities banned a series of trade 
union and youth newspapers—Prace, Praca, Mlada 
fronta, and Smena. The formerly radical student 
publication Studenske listy was forced to stop pub- 
lishing articles by its columnist, Michael Lakatos, 
and at the beginning of May was shut down alto- 
gether. In the middle of May, the two most im- 
portant weeklies, Reporter and Listy, were also 
proscribed. The organ of the Czechoslovak Writers’ 
Association, Plamen, and that of the Journalists’ 
Association, Svet v obrazech, were ordered to sus- 
pend publication for six months.*° The abrogation 
of press freedom was accompanied by the opening 
of a series of party disciplinary proceedings against 
reform-oriented journalists—among them, Alois 
Svoboda, editor of the suspended journal Politika; 
Ladislaus Kelensky and Jan Stern, chief editor and 
editor of Prace; Josef Holler, chief editor of Svet 


* Zitrek, March 5, 1969. 
* Radio Prague, May 15, 1969. 
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v obrazech; and Jaromir Horec, chief editor of 
Universita Karlova.** 


*k ok Ox 


If the concept of a humanistic socialism has suf- 
fered at least a temporary defeat in Czechoslovakia, 
the Soviet occupation of the CSSR is not the only 
reason for it. As the preceding analysis has shown, 
the abstractness and inner weakness of the concept 
itself, as well as the intellectuals’ own disunity, 
lack of political instinct and organizational experi- 
ence, and conservative intellectual background, all 
contributed to that defeat. Although some of the 
philosophical revisionists, such as Svitak, momen- 
tarily succeeded in inspiring substantial numbers 
of students, writers, and artists, as well as some 
groups of workers, they were unable in the end to 
translate their ideas effectively into political reality. 
Perhaps the biggest reason for their failure was 
their vehement detestation of all kinds of bureau- 
cratic formations, which made it impossible for 
them to cooperate successfully with the liberals in 
the party, while the latter in turn responded by 
distrusting the intellectuals. Thus there often de- 
veloped something of a competitive situation be- 
tween the revisionist intellectuals and the liberal 
party leaders which ultimately weakened both. 

In groping toward a humanistic socialism, the 
philosophical revisionists remained fundamentally 
within the framework of existing Marxist revision- 
ism, engaging for the most part in abstruse rein- 
terpretations of the “true” Marx which made little 
impression on the masses at large. Modern positiv- 
istic and behavioristic thinking—particularly cy- 
bernetics and information and communications 
theory—had practically no influence on their out- 
look. The end result was that their critique of the 
existing order, grounded in philosophical specula- 
tion, was unable to formulate a viable alternative 
social system affording scope for the realization of 
their principles of individuality, freedom and hu- 
manity. 


** See the Soviet occupation forces’ tabloid Zpravy, April 26, 
69. 


Il. The End of an Illusion? 


By J. H. Huizinga 


e mortuis nil nisi bonum. The same ought 
to hold for the comatose. Nothing is more natural, 
therefore, than that 
“democratic socialism” shouid be widely idealized. 


Czechoslovakia’s erstwhile 


In fact, some in the West already did so before the 


invasion of August 20, 1968. “What a response this 
new revolution will find in a capitalist world which 


has shown in May how doubtful it feels about the 


kind of ‘civilization’ it has to make do with!”—so 
ay > . - sa 4 

wrote André Fontaine oi Le Monde (who, incident- 

ally, seemed to believe that M. Cohn-Bendit and 

his f ie ds enoke for the “eanitalict warld’’) in the 

nis iriendas spoke for tn¢ Capitalist WOrida in tne 


yr 


summer of 1968. In the same spirit, another promi- 
Donhoff of Die 


nent journalist, Countess Zeit 

opined that “if the Czechs were to succeed in com- 

bining socialism with freedom, many in the West 

as well as the East would look to Prague with 
4 : ‘. 

envy.’ * Both writers seemed to take their cue from 

the Communist intellectuals in Prague, who saw 


visions of their new “democratic socialism” prov- 


1 April 5, 1968. 


Roving correspondent for the Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant, Mr. Huizinga is holder of the Robert 
Schumann prize for his articles on European in- 
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affairs for journals in the United States, Europe, 


and Africa. 


ing the pathway to a New Jerusalem and—in the 
Robert Havemann, Ulbricht’s 
enfant terrible—eyentually even conquering the 


view of Professor 


. ‘ Lo \y/ T - Mane Aho yr | 
vhole of the West. it is perhaps sobering to recall 
that these proud hopes, now seemingly dashed to 
the ground, did t appear to be shared by many 
witcida the (Cvenhnaclavak (Cnammnni Party Vi : 
uLSIGe tne UZECNOSIOVaAK Aommunist Farty. VLOST 
- ‘ | } . | ha | 
non-party members tempered their delight at lib- 
- r 1 7 | 
ration irom the old repress regime with con- 


iderable reserve about the new one. Dubcek and 
his friends might be a vast improvement on their 
predecessors. But they were, after all, still the 
leaders of a party that had the nerve to claim the 


right to rule on the strength of having confessed 


to the following record: 


Supression of the democratic rights and freedoms of the 
people, violation of laws, licentiousness and misuse of 
power which gravely and unjustly afflicted many citizens 
...A precipitous expansion of heavy industry ... an 
economic policy which no longer corresponded to the 
economic requirements of the country and led to the 
exhaustion of its material and human resources... . 
Illusory promises made to the workers. . . . Considerable 
technical retardation which put a brake on the develop- 
ment of public services, upset the equilibrium of the 
market, worsened the international status of the Czecho- 
slovak economy ... and had to end in stagnation and, 
in certain cases, even the reduction of the living stand- 
ard of the people. . . . Independence, diligence, ex- 
pertise, and the initiative of people were not appreci- 
ated, but subserviance, obedience and even kowtowing 
to higher-ups were. . . . Catastrophic conditions in the 
field of housing, precarious state of the transport sys- 
tem, poor quality of goods and public services. . . . Lack 
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of frankness, bureaucratic phrasemongering. . . . People 
unlawfully condemned and persecuted .. . their families 
and relatives subjected to mistrust and humiliation. ... 
Trade unions taking inadequate care of the interests of 
the workers. . . . Low standard and shortage of services 
of all sorts, which reduced the standard of living and 
aroused justified discontent. . . . Quantitative develop- 
ment of education frequently achieved at the expense of 
the quality of teaching. A narrowed understanding of 
the social and human function of culture and art, over- 
estimation of their ideological and political role... . 
Catastrophic shortcoming of cultural and esthetic edu- 
cation.” 


Add the fact that the party also admitted re- 
sponsibility for between 60,000 and 70,000 political 
trials (to say nothing of quite a few judicial mur- 
ders like that of Slansky) and it should be no great 
cause for wonder that the party raised a few eye- 
brows with its claim that by having made a clean 
breast of its sins, by having sacked a few of its 
leaders and promised to turn over a new leaf, it 
had “proved its moral and political right to lead 
our society.” “The party had no cause,” wrote the 
authors of the famous “Two Thousand Words,” “to 
congratulate itself on having taken the initiative to 
democratize. The process could not have started 
anywhere else. Only the Communists were allowed 
to be politically active, only they were in a position 
to criticize.” ° 


one of this is to minimize the extraordinary 
courage of men like Dubcek in performing their 
unique act of self-accusation and thereby putting 
the first of many nails into what was only too likely 
to prove their coffin. It was unique not only in that, 
unlike Khrushchev at the 20th CPSU Congress, 
they spread all their dirty linen in full view of the 
public both at home and abroad. It was unique 
also in that it was the party itself which was put 
into the dock, and not a dead scapegoat such as 
Stalin became for his accomplices. The displaced 
leader Novotny was only mentioned once in the 
90-page document officially known as the “Action 
Program” but which might more appropriately 
have carried the title “Je m’accuse.” And even then 
he was not directly made responsible for all that 
went wrong; rather the responsibility was placed 


2 Action Program adopted at Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia on April 
5, 1968; in Documents on Today's CSSR, Prague, Svoboda 
Publishing House, July 1968. 

3 This document appeared in Literarny listi (Prague) and 
other Czechoslovak journals on June 27, 1968. 
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squarely on “bureaucratic centralization, dogmatic 
approaches, subjective conceptions, insufficient de- 
velopment of socialist democracy, obsolete ideas” — 
in short, on the party as a whole. 

If, in spite of this self-confessed record of utter 
failure, the party’s claim to remain on the throne 
was not seriously challenged, it was, of course, not 
only because Moscow would not have allowed it, 
but also because there was no power-grouping 
capable of doing so. The realistic Czechs could not 
but admit that Dubcek spoke the literal truth when, 
in addressing the Central Committee on May 29, 
he said that “the leading political position of the 
Communist Party of Czechslovakia is a historical 
fact.” They felt about him rather like Mr. “Rab” 
Butler did about Sir Anthony Eden when he called 
him “the best Prime Minister we have.” They 
backed him because they had no one else to back 
against the common enemy represented by the Old 
Guard and its powerful friends in Moscow, not 
because they were carried away by his vision of 
“democratic socialism.” For unlike some admirers 
in the West, they had plenty of reasons not to feel 
quite so confident that the new order would prove 
truly and durably democratic, or even to think 
that socialism in any form was all that much of a 
blessing. 

True, for some six months the citizens of Czecho- 
slovakia had enjoyed a degree of freedom of ex- 
pression that seemed to justify the wildest hopes. 
Thus the signatories of the “Two Thousand 
Words,” not all of whom were Communists, got 
away with calling the party “a clique that attracts 
power-hungry egotists, cowardly opportunists and 
people with a bad conscience.” Others were free 
to write that “far too long we have had to listen 
to tales about the inhumanity of capitalist society, 
we who know from experience that our own was a 
good deal more inhuman.” * All this was allowed 
because the new leaders had insisted in the Action 
Program “that bourgeois-ideology can be chal- 
lenged only in open ideological struggle before 
all the people.” 


owever, even before the Russians had openly 
put the heat on Dubcek, he had already shown some 
signs of having second thoughts. He complained of 


4 Statement by Zdenek Mlynar, as reported by Michel Tatu 
in Le Monde (Paris), June 21, 1968. 


“the onesided onslaught which is constantly devel- 
oping and intensifying, with the aim of discrediting 
the party as a whole . . . efforts to create the view 
that the party has no right to play the leading role 
in our society ... this stream of unobjective criti- 
cism.” While repeating that “we have no reason 
to let ourselves be provoked into changing the po- 
litical course adopted in January,” he warned 
against “confusing freedom of speech with the right 
to express subjective views before millions of spec- 
tators, listeners, or readers without sufficiently con- 
sidering their social influence.” And while rejecting 
“the conception which degraded journalists to pas- 
sive interpreters of the policy of the party,” he 
added that it would be equally “extreme if individ- 
ual Communists in the newspapers considered 
themselves autonomous makers of party policy.” ® 
After he had finished speaking, the Central Com- 
mittee summed it all up in the statement that “The 
criticism of past shortcomings has hitherto been 
the center of attention; the time has now come to 
concentrate attention and 
work.” ® 

Though these warnings were not translated into 
restrictive action in the spring and summer of 1968, 
their general character had already been adum- 
brated in the Action Program, which spoke of the 
necessity “to define in the shortest possible time 
by a press law when a state body can forbid the 
propagation of certain information.” It still re- 
mained to be seen, therefore, whether abolition of 
the censorship would serve the press better than 
it had done in Spain, where Franco had taken back 
with one hand, in the form of such a press law, 
much of what he had given with the other. Like- 
wise, the other measure announced in the Action 
Program, an act regulating the right of assembly, 
promised to guarantee this right only by restricting 
it. That was clear from what Dubcek had said 
about it in his May 29 statement (and later re- 
iterated in his reply to the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries) : 


strength on active 


We need as quickly as possible the act on assembly in 
order that the present period of activities of various 
organizations without a legal basis, without duties to- 
wards the state and the National Front, may rapidly end. 
. . . This will give the opportunity effectively to face 
attempts of the anti-Communist forces to gain an orga- 
nizational basis for public activity.? 


5 Rude pravo (Prague), May 30, 1968. 
6 [bid. 
7 Ibid, 


n addition, there were deeper reasons for doubt- 
ing whether the new “democratic socialism” would 
prove worthy of the name. The thinking of its pro- 
tagonists was marked by a profound contradiction. 
On the face of it, they seemed to accept the princi- 
ple of government by consent and to renounce the 
divine right to rule which the party, in the orthodox 
view, owes to the “scientifically” ascertained “Will 
of History” whose executant it is and which justifies 
its claim to supreme power. This fundamental arti- 
cle of faith the reformers appeared to have aban- 
doned, thus handing the Warsaw Pact powers 
another nail to drive into the coffin. They insisted 
that the party had to earn its right to rule. “The 
party,” the Action Program declared, “cannot im- 
pose its authority; it must win it again and again 
... by the work of its members, by the veracity of 
its ideals.” “We know very well,” Dubcek said 
in his May 29 statement, “that authority was not 
given to us once and for all. . . By their initiative 
and honest work in solving problems, the Commu- 
nists want to persuade all citizens that they are 
capable and entitled to lead society.” And the 
party organ Rude pravo went even further in say- 
ing: “Either we can do something to improve the 
lot of the workers and they recognize it, or we 
fail, in which case it would be dishonorable to 
claim political power.” * No wonder the orthodox 
in Moscow and elsewhere shuddered at such a 
betrayal of the sacred doctrine. 

Yet they might have comforted themselves with 
the hope (not entirely baseless) that the official 
perpetrators of this betrayal, unlike the editorial 
writers of Rude pravo, did not really seem to be 
in earnest. While claiming that henceforward the 
party had to earn its right to rule, Dubcek and 
his associates were not prepared to allow it to be 
sacked for failure to do so. It is true that Dubcek 
did not wholly exclude the possibility that at some 
future date the party might make the electorate 
the arbiter of its fate by allowing it a choice of 
rulers. He only said that this was not possible “at 
the present time” and “under existing conditions”,° 
which again must have horrified the orthodox. For, 
in the latter’s view, there is and never can be need 
or scope for power groups competing with a party 
that has carried through the revolution and sees 


8 [bid. 
9 [bid. 
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itself as the embodiment of the whole of the class- 
less society resulting therefrom. To the orthodox, 
Opposition is tantamount to counterrevolution, and 
counterrevolution to high treason. 

But though Dubcek did not seem irrevocably 
wedded even to this cardinal part of the doctrine 
and may just possibly have toyed with the idea 
of allowing an opposition party—as a sort of dem- 
ocratic beauty-spot—once he felt strong enough 
to do so, he made it quite clear that for the fore- 
seeable future there could be no question of risk- 
ing the party’s “leading role” in open competition. 
All the backing he received from his newfound 
allies, the non-Communist Czechs, did not make 
him blind to the fact that the party was far from 
popular. While “there is no reason for nervousness 
and panic,” he told the Central Committee on May 
29, “the anti-Communist forces could gain major 
political influence if they succeeded in taking ad- 
vantage of dissatisfaction.” And as the Action Pro- 
gram itself had admitted, after twenty years of 
gross misrule there was certainly no lack of such 
dissatisfaction. Prudence alone—indeed, elemen- 
tary self-preservation—ruled out any idea of sub- 
mitting the party’s claim to govern to the verdict 
of the governed. 


a ubcek and his colleagues, then, were aware 
of the threat posed to the party’s “leading role” by 


the new “democratic socialism”, although they ap- 
parently felt strong enough to combat it. But the 
Soviet Union and its faithful Warsaw Pact allies 


knew better. They realized more acutely than Dub- 
cek that if no competition for the favor of the elec- 
torate was going to be allowed, and even if—as was 
clearly in the cards—the new civil liberties were 
going to be restricted within the framework of a 
constitution declaring the socialist order inviolate, 
the party still faced grave danger. In the final 
analysis, all depended on whether the new leaders 
in Prague were in earnest about democratizing the 
party’s structure and reversing the chain of com- 
mand so that it no longer led from the top to the 
bottom but the other way around. For that, com- 
bined with the new freedom of expression, could 
well prove the beginning of the end of the party’s 
monopoly of power. Organized on a truly demo- 
cratic basis and allowing its different wings full 
scope for public debate, the party might only too 
easily split in two. 


Perhaps it was the publication of the new draft 


party statutes in Rude pravo on Augutst 10 that 
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confirmed Moscow’s worst fears and led to the final 
decision to invade the hapless country. The statutes 
may well have been the straw that broke the 
camel’s back, already loaded to the breaking point 
by Dubcek’s earlier challenge to the sacred prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism” which the “Five,” 
in their letter from Warsaw, had adjured him “to 
defend as the apple of your eye.” '° According to 
this principle, majority decisions in the party’s 
councils not only are binding upon the minority but 
condemn it to total and permanent silence. Dubcek, 
however, had recognized the minority’s right to con- 
tinue to plead its case after a decision had been 
taken, and had scornfully rejected the “false unity” 
represented by “blind obedience to orders from 
above.” ** Much worse, he had even agreed that 
“clashes of view” should be fought out in public. 
He had allowed every deviation from the party line, 
including even challenges to the party’s right to the 
“leading role,” to be argued in the press and on the 


10 TASS, July 18, 1968. 
11 Rude pravo, May 30, 1968. 


“I, too, am for socialism with a human face.”’ 


—From Rohac (Bratislava), March 26, 1969. 


radio. He had torn off the party’s mask of mono- 
lithic unity. He had shown himself incapable or 
unwilling—or both—to enforce the practice of the 
first Communist virtue, party discipline. He had 
thus given free rein to the “splitters” and the “anti- 
party groups.” 

No wonder the orthodox leaders both within and 
outside the country felt profoundly shocked. It was, 
after all, thanks to iron discipline and strict secrecy 
surrounding all intraparty disputes, to the relent- 
less suppression of opponents of the party line and 
the rigging of “elections” at all party levels so as 
to ensure a chain of command leading from top 
to bottom, that Stalin had been able to raise the 
“Fatherland of Socialism” to the status of the sec- 
ond mightiest power on earth. That the new Czech 
leaders now wanted to undo Stalin’s greatest 
achievement (in itself, of course, a betrayal of 
Marx’s democratic ideal) could not but seem to 
Stalin’s disciples the greatest betrayal of all. How 
could a party which allowed complete freedom of 
public debate—not to mention genuine and secret 
elections of leaders holding office only for a limited 
term—hope to maintain the monolithic unity 
needed to maintain its “leading role”? How could 
the “clashes of view” which Dubcek welcomed fail 
to lead to clashes of factions, no matter how cate- 
gorically the new statutes forbade the organization 
of such groups? 


t was because the course Dubcek and his friends 
had decided to follow appeared to carry such 
grave risks to the unity and hence to the supremacy 
of the party that many outside its ranks suspected 
that the new leaders would soon be obliged to re- 
trace their steps and again clamp down on the 
freedom of public intraparty debate. The party 
ideologues, however, either avoided the issue or 
(as some did in talking with this author in the 
spring of 1968) consoled themselves with the hoary 
notion that the existence of competing parties—in 
itself a manifestation of “class struggle’”—was un- 
thinkable in a classless society, which Czechoslo- 
vakia presumably was. 

In the days of Novotny there was something to 
be said for this thesis. Under his regime an engi- 
neer or a doctor earned hardly more than a chauf- 
feur or a male nurse, and so it was all along the 
line. Above the workers and employees, there was 
only what Djilas has characterized as the “new 
class,” the party profiteers. And even their privi- 
leges took the form of perquisites such as official 


cars and houses rather than higher salaries. “In- 
come policy” remained inspired by Lenin’s early 
egalitarianism, the belief—which he was _ soon 
forced to abandon—that it would be possible “to 
reduce the remuneration of all state servants to 
the level of workmen’s wages.” '? In Novotny’s 
thinking, too, the new “Soviet man” needed no vul- 
gar materialist incentive to induce him to give his 
best or to make the effort necessary to acquire spe- 
cial skills. The conquest of the Communist paradise 
from whose abundance everyone would be re- 
warded—as Marx had promised—“according to 
his needs,’ demanded a capital accumulation that 
could only be attained by imposing equal austerity 
on all who were “building socialism.” 


It was in this spirit that Czechoslovakia’s econ- 
omy was conducted, for a time successfully enough. 
For, as Ghita Ionescu has pointed out in his illumi- 
nating book, The Politics of the European Commu- 
nist States, '* it is one thing to collectivize and in- 
dustrialize by coercion, but quite another to force 
efficiency and productivity out of an industrial ap- 
paratus once it has been created. This demands an 
active interest and good will on the part of the 
workers at all levels, from the manager right down 
to the men on the factory floor. And they, in 
Czechoslovakia as elsewhere, soon proved to be no 
noble, selfless “Soviet men” anxious to sacrifice 
themselves for the benefit of unborn generations, 
but ordinary human beings who needed the stimu- 
lus not only of material rewards but also—espe- 
cially on the higher levels—of a measure of author- 
ity over the enterprises in which they worked and 
a voice in running the society in which they lived. 


ealization of this somewhat unpalatable 
truth finally came home to the Czechoslovak lead- 
ers—as it had, indeed, in other parts of the Com- 
munist world as well. But nowhere were its practical 
implications—decentralization, “delevelling,” and 
democratization—accepted so fully and so explic- 
itly as in Prague. Whereas Brezhnev still insists 
that “material incentives may not influence the 
inner life of Soviet man,” '* Dubcek was not afraid 
to say that “profit is the engine of social prog- 


12V. I. Lenin, “The Impending Catastrophe and How to 
Combat It,” in Selected Works, Vol. Ul, Moscow, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1947, pp. 86-109. 

13 London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1967. 

14 Quoted in Die Zeit (Hamburg), April 5, 1968. 
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ress”.'° He called for a “delevelling of incomes” 
and echoed Gladstone in speaking of “the harm- 
fulness of egalitarianism.” His “Action Program” 
made no bones about the party’s intention “to do 
away with egalitarianism ... and |make] the re- 
muneration of people . . . depend upon the social 
importance and effectiveness of their work, upon 
the development of workers’ initiative and upon the 
degree of responsibility and risk.” 

Thus the country was to be transformed from a 
“mediocracy,” in which the members of the “new 
class” formed the social and economic élite, into 
a meritocracy, a hierarchy of status and income no 


15 Rude pravo, May 30, 1968. 


‘“Wage-leveling” is a fundamental tenet of a broad 
working-class ideology that might be termed “anticapi- 
talism.” According to this tenet, an equalization of wages 
and salaries is essential to a just distribution of the 
national income. This demand for a single and equal 
wage for labor (without taking into account the pur- 
poses, quantity, complexity, and importance of the 
work performed) is as old as socialism itself, perhaps 
even older. In the history of socialism the ideas of 
equality and justice thus conceived have always re- 
flected the interests of the poorest and least skilled 
classes. Under the Czechoslovak Communist regime, 
these classes had achieved their goal—a truly unique 
egalitarianism in the wage sector. 


From time to time, party ideologists endeavored to 
reverse this egalitarian tendency, seeking to establish 
that, apart from social and human considerations, the 
criteria of economic value and efficiency also have their 
place in determining pay policy. Nevertheless, this 
notion had scant effect in practice, and egalitarian con- 
cepts were implemented in a way unparalleled in any 
country of the socialist camp. 


Under Gottwald as well as under his successor, 
Novotny, the highest political bodies frequently yielded 
to pressure from below and allowed the normal criteria 
for work compensation to be swept aside. They acqui- 
esced in the nullification of managerial authority, the 
market apparatus, and hence of any basis for economic 
calculation whatever; therefore, the system of wage 
leveling must be considered a consequence of the dic- 


tatorship of the majority (for contrary to conventional | 


belief, the “anticapitalist” system that took root in the 
CSR after the war was not simply “imposed” by the 
Soviet Union; it had broad domestic working-class sup- 
port.) Indeed, leveling did not remain merely an ex- 
pression of anticapitalist ideology but gradually came 
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longer determined only from aboye, by official 
evaluation of social worth, but also by the law of 
supply and demand. For in the “market-oriented 
socialist economy” of the Czech reformers’ dreams, 
the planner at the top was to share his power with 
the consumer below. Indeed, were it not for the fact 
that the following passage of the Action Program 
is qualified elsewhere in that document, one would 
be forced to conclude that the consumer was to be 
king: “Democratization of the economy .. . will 
ensure ... a full and real implementation of the 
right of the consumer to determine his consumption 
and his style of life.” The Cohn-Bendits and Rudi 
Dutschkes, with their contempt for the “consumer 
society,’ would not have found Czechoslovakia’s 
democratic socialism much to their taste. In spirit 


The Price of Egalitarianism: 


to be construed as one of the fundamental attributes of 
socialism. To a majority of the people, it became a 
standard by which they could measure the progress of 
“socialization.” 

Wage-leveling eventually took on two principal forms: 
leveling between the professions and leveling within any 
given profession. As for the first, differences in pay for 
skilled and unskilled labor were virtually abolished. In 
1965, for example, the average pay of workers, on the 
one hand, and engineers and technicians, on the other, 
was in the proportion of 100 to 135. At present, gradu- 
ates of higher institutions must reach 50 years of age 
before their lifetime earnings match those of skilled 
workers; the lifetime earnings of graduates of inter- 
mediate institutions never reach this point of equilibrium. 
Within the professions, differences in pay, based on the 
quality of the work performed virtually disappear. In- 
deed, salaries and wages cease to be economically rational 
and became a sort of guaranteed social pension due 
anyone who held a job of one sort or another. 

Both types of leveling—between and within profes- 
sions—had catastrophic consequences: 

eA loss of interest in pursuing occupations requiring 
many years of assiduous study, i.e., any occupations 
which in modern industrial society are fundamental to 
economic prosperity. 

e A failure toidifferentiate between good and poor per- 
formance, which reduced one’s incentive to do good work. 
The only reasonable reaction to leveling is to exert only 
as much energy as necessary in a given situation in order 
to maintain a certain tacit collective standard that has 
been agreed upon informally. This standard naturally 
differs from job to job. But as a rule it is the work of the 
worst workers that sets this standard. The result is that 
the performance of most men is far inferior to what they 
are capable of doing, and this general lack of discipline 
necessarily vitiates managerial and government authority. 


as well as in its social structure, it would have 
been altogether too much like the more advanced 
societies of the West which they detest so heartily 
(an attitude, incidentally, that has earned them the 
derision of their Czech contemporaries; at a meet- 
ing of students of the philosophical faculty of 
Prague University, Dutschke’s ideas were dismissed 
as “comical, absurd, not worthy of a _ 15-year- 
iNT) a Bd 

It is clear, therefore, that the new “democratic 
socialism,” aiming at a social pyramid with the 
technocrats at the top, the skilled workers in the 
middle, and the unskilled at the bottom, would 


16 Quoted by Melvin Lasky, in Encounter, August 1968. 
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e The disappearance of the profit motive as an elemen- 
tary incentive to economic efficiency. -This has had _ par- 
ticularly dangerous social and _ psychological conse- 
quences. The impossibility of obtaining better compen- 
sation for better work leads to efforts to increase one’s 
income by taking jobs—often illegally—in addition to 
one’s regular work. Thus a minimum of energy is ex- 
pended on one’s regular job, with most of the conserved 
energy being channeled into moonlighting. This means, 
in turn, that an increasing segment of the country’s 
labor force attempts to raise its income—in itself a time- 
consuming task—in a manner calculated not to multiply 
the country’s social wealth, but merely to redistribute 
it—a situation that is as harmful as it is absurd. The 
profit motive, driven out the door, comes in, as it were, 
by the window—and in a far more egregious form. The 
result is nothing less than the demoralization and de- 
humanization of the entire society. 

Another social, political, and psychological danger 
resulting from the formal abolition of the profit motive 
lies in the fact that ambitious men aspiring to a higher 
standard of living endeavor to attain a position in the 
political apparatus, because climbing the ladder in the 
hierarchy of power has its financial rewards. In Czecho- 
slovakia, these rewards have generally not taken the 
form of higher wages per se, but of privileges whose 
actual scope the vast majority of the population has 
known very little about and whose valuation in mone- 
tary terms cannot always be determined. The political 
and hence material advancement of such men has by 
no means been dependent upon their intellectual or moral 
qualities but rather upon their submissiveness, lack of 
character, and absence of initiative. By encouraging medi- 
ocrity among subordinates, those in command have been 
able to strengthen their totalitarian hold on the entire 
system. 

eA tragic and tremendous waste of the country’s 


hardly have made a classless society. As Dr. 
Michael Young has pointed out in The Rise of the 
Meritocracy,“' class antagonisms in such a structure 
are apt to be at least as sharp as in a society where 
man’s place on the ladder is determined by blood 
or inherited wealth instead of by achievement. That 
is why the “clashes of view” welcomed by Dubcek 
were fraught with danger to the cohesion (the 
“false unity”) of the party. The “delevelling” he 
announced could not but create a new proletariat 
filled with resentment against the new order. Its 
members would come from three different groups: 
unskilled workers seeing the wages of skilled labor 


17 New York, Random House, 1959. 


intellectual capacities. A young engineer, for example, is 
usually so occupied with the laborious and often de- 
bilitating necessity of securing the most elementary ne- 
cessities of life that he simply has neither time nor energy 
to think about refresher courses in his field, much less 
take them. Under conditions of a semi-modern industrial 
system, of course, even a few years’ delay in profes- 
sional training is enough to jeopardize one’s career. 
This holds true for young professionals of all kinds: 
teachers, doctors, and so on. The losses incurred are 
not only huge but also nonrecoverable; and they make 
themselves felt as much in the economic as in the moral 
and psychological spheres. 

@A general state of resignation, passivity, greyness 
and mediocrity, relieved by one single emotion—that of 
envy. Before the “Spring of 1968,” the willingness of 
workers to accept the very lowest wage, on condition 
that the wages of others were not increased, assumed 
truly fantastic dimensions. I know of no other country 
where envy of higher income has played such an im- 
portant social and political role. 

It is probably unnecessary to emphasize that those 
deriving the greatest advantages from this situation were 
the top bureaucrats. Not only because the true extent of 
their affluence was for long years hidden behind a facade 
of “low” nominal incomes, but because their living stand- 
ards were in no way affected by long periods of eco- 
nomic stagnation. Ordinary citizens, and not they, had 
to tighten their belts. The “society of equals” had thus 
turned into the most grotesque parody of the despised 
“capitalist” system. 


—Summarized from “Socialism or Anticapitalism?,’”’ by 
Vaclav Muller, L’Est (Milan), No. 1, 1969. (A former 
member of the Czechoslovak CP and one of the 
country’s most brilliant young economists, Mr. Muller 
is presently associated with the Centro Studie Ricerche 
su Problemi Economico-Sociali in Milan, Italy.) 
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going up; workers losing their jobs as uneconomic 
enterprises closed down or dismissed redundant 
labor in order to become more efficient; and finally 
all those members of the ““New Class” displaced by 
the new meritocracy. To allow both the base of the 
pyramid and its upper regions full freedom of pub- 
lic debate would be to invite the breakup of the 
party into warring factions. Sooner or later its 
leaders would have had to choose between reverting 
to the enforcement of “false unity” or continuing 
the process of democratization, in effect resigning 
themselves to the end of the single-party state. 


It was because the Western admirers of the 
Dubcek regime assumed that it would opt for the 
latter course that the new democratic socialism was 
hailed as the dawn of a new type of society which 
would powerfully attract many in the capitalist 
world as well as in the East. There was no indica- 
tion, however, that the great majority of the sup- 
posed beneficiaries of the new order shared this 
optimism. They were profoundly thankful for the 
promise of democracy, but they saw little reason 
to accept uncritically the other part of the “pack- 
age deal”—namely, the assurance that democratiza- 
tion would inevitably produce a new and splendidly 
workable “socialist” order. They had had twenty 
years to test the economic merits of socialism and 
had found them badly wanting. One of their own 
leaders, Professor Ota Sik, had admitted that “we 
are a long way behind even the poorer countries of 
Europe, such as Austria”.‘* No wonder, therefore, 
that many Czechs, particularly the young, were 
deeply skeptical about the very concept of social- 
ism—at any rate as they had known it. Dubcek 
himself had realized this when he said “we must 
try and win over the young”.’® I remember a talk 
I had in Prague last summer with a group of uni- 
versity students; when I asked them whether 
they were Communists, they hooted with derisive 
laughter. This did not necessarily mean, of course, 
that the young had decisively rejected the possibility 
of a “reformed” socialism, but this could not be 
ruled out. For if it is considered perfectly natural 
for the younger generation in the West to show 
signs of impatience with the existing order, why 
then should one expect anything different in a 
Communist country where the foremost spokesmen 
of the existing order had openly branded it a moral 
and material failure? 


18 Quoted in The Christian Science Monitor (Boston) . 
19 Rude pravo, May 30, 1968. 
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here are other more recondite reasons, too, 
for doubting that the new, reformed socialism, even 
if it were to prove both truly democratic and eco- 
nomically efficient, would be particularly successful 
in recapturing the hearts and minds of men. For 
the more successful the reformers’ efforts to stream- 
line the economy and the more they emphasize ma- 
terial incentives, profits, and income differentiation, 
the more socialism tends to lose the moral attrac- 
tion deriving from its egalitarian ideals and its 
repudiation of “bourgeois” self-aggrandizement. It 
was Hugh Gaitskell, I believe, who said in a lapi- 
dary definition that “socialism is about equality.” 
He may have shown himself a poor student of 
Marx, for the father of “scientific socialism” re- 
jected “social levelling’—at any rate until the 
stage of communism had been reached—as did 
Lenin, in theory if not originally in practice. 
(Stalin, of course, rejected this concept both in 
theory and practice as detrimental to socialist pro- 
duction.”°) But whatever the theoreticians may have 
said, for the man in the street it was the promise 
of equality that constituted the essential appeal of 
socialism. And what would remain of this appeal 
in the meritocrati¢é hierarchy envisaged by the new 
“democratic socialism” ? 

Furthermore, what remains of the ideal of the 
noble, selfless “Soviet man” in a society which ac- 
cepts “profit as the engine of social progress” and 
material incentives as indispensable to effort? What 
does such a society have left to boast of in the 
way of moral superiority? Perhaps that its citizens 
sacrifice themselves for posterity, while our “con- 
sumer society” lives and works only for the satis- 
faction of its selfish wants, its vulgar, trivial 
pleasures? But this difference, too, if such exists, 
must largely disappear under a truly democratic 
socialism, for a people that is its own master will 
hardly elect to sacrifice itself in order to build a 
utopia for the unborn. 


Thus the moral appeal of democratic socialism 
is reduced to something largely negative: not the 
total absence of income differentials, not the ab- 
sense of classes, but only the absence of great 
differences in wealth. Likewise its intellectual ap- 


20 See Stalin address of June 23, 1931 (“New Conditions, 
New Tasks in Economic Construction”) in J. V. Stalin, Works, 
Vol. XII, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1955, 
pp. 58-59. 


peal is much diminished. The orthodox doctrine not 
only tempts the hearts of men with the promise of 
a moral paradise of equality, fraternity and self- 
lessness; it also lures their minds with the offer of 
the intellectual paradise to be gained by all those 
who, by committing themselves to the creed, are 
thenceforth entitled to believe themselves the exe- 
cutants of the scientifically ascertained Will of 
History. While the Prague reformers did not go 
so far as to reject this part of the doctrine, some of 
them came quite close to it. Thus, for a man like 
Eugen Loebl, former director of the National Bank 
at Bratislava, who has suffered long years of im- 
prisonment for his heresies, the intellectual appeal 
of socialism no longer lies in the certainty that it is 
predestined to “bury” capitalism, as Khrushchev 
thought. For him socialism is preferable only be- 
cause it is presumably more capable of exploiting 
the wealth-creating function of science. And that, 
I am afraid, is pretty weak tea compared with “the 
opium for the intellectuals” which the orthodox 
doctrine has to offer. Add to this the implicit, if not 
explicit, revival of nationalism—as opposed to the 
orthodox idea of the disappearance of national 
boundaries and animosities—and one is entitled to 
wonder what, if anything, remains of the glamor 
and attraction of the socialist ideal. 


aving inveighed at such length against the 
idealization of Czechoslovakia’s Communist re- 
formers, I should like to conclude with a tribute 
both to the audacity of their enterprise and to the 
superb courage and good sense of the overwhelm- 
ingly non-Communist Czechoslovak nation, which in 
its hour of truth and for its own purposes identified 
with them. By their joint efforts they have demon- 
strated to all the world that dedicated Communists 


can work towards a society which—though far from 
ideal—offers men a possibility to live and breathe 
freely. More, the Communist reformers showed 
themselves not only capable of making a clean 
break with their own past, but willing to set into 
motion evolutionary processes that might well have 
led to the emergence of a full-fledged social democ- 
racy. Within a matter of months—indeed weeks— 
the country’s spirit and atmosphere, if not its insti- 
tutions, changed so radically as to make it totally 
different from the societies of Novotny or of 
Ulbricht, with their relentless inculcation of class 
hatred, their false heroics, their horrendous pseudo- 
scientific jargon, their brazen lies, and their stifling 
tyranny over the minds of men. By the spring of 
1968, not a trace of this poisonous atmosphere 
was left in Prague, where a visitor—like myself— 
could and did feel as much at home as in Scan- 
dinavia, England, or Uruguay. 

Yet one year later, the valiant hopes and good 
intentions seem all but forgotten under the relent- 
less pressure of Big Brother in Moscow, and the vis- 
itor to Prague—like myself—once again senses 
something of the old climate of apprehension, mis- 
trust and suspicion, compounded this time by a cor- 
rosive feeling of disillusionment and despair. This 
is not the place for a thorough examination of why 
the “Spring of 1968” proved to be so tragically 
short-lived. Yet surely the debacle of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s “brave new world” had something to do with 
its human and doctrinal inconsistencies as I have 
described them above. For the reasons indicated, 
Czechoslovakia’s “democratic socialism” was not 
really so faultless and completely praiseworthy as 
to warrant seeing it as the promise of a New Jeru- 
salem. Yet paradoxically, it was obviously too good 
to last, too close in its spirit to the ideals of free- 
dom, democracy, and human dignity to remain 
tolerated by its “comrades” in the East. 
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Budapest - 1956 
Prague - 1968 


I. Parallels and Contrasts 


By Bela K. Kiraly 


n 1956, Hungary presented the Soviet rulers 
with the first serious challenge to their hegemony 
in Eastern Europe; twelve years later, a similar 
crisis was precipitated by Czechoslovakia. In both 
cases the results were similar, albeit the actual 
course of events differed in several essential re- 
spects. The Soviet reaction to the Hungarian 
challenge was to crush it with fire and sword. In 
Czechoslovakia, bloodshed was averted by means 
of a massive police action, executed by the troops 
of the Warsaw Treaty powers, but initiated, led, 
and orchestrated by Moscow. 

If the outcome of both crises was basically the 
same—that is, the reestablishment and reaffirmation 
of Moscow’s control over Eastern Europe—so were 
their causes. In both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 


Military Commander of Budapest during the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956, General Kiraly is now 
Associate Professor of History at Brooklyn College 
of the City University of New York. 
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the reform movements endeavored to amalgamate 
socialism with economic, political, social and cul- 
tural democracy, to “reintegrate communism into 
the civilized community.” * To be sure, there were 
significant differences between the two. Whereas 
the Czechoslovak experiment was compressed into 
a relatively short span of time (January 3 to 
August 20, 1968), the Hungarian experiment, more 
than once interrupted by Soviet intervention, was 
a more protracted process which passed through 
three distinct stages: 


1) Imre Nagy’s “New Course” “(July 4, 1953- 
March 9, 1955). 

2) The continued ferment under Matyas Rakosi’s 
neo-Stalinism (April 14, 1955-July 18, 1956). 

3) The liberal upsurge under the equally dog- 


1 Robert Conquest’s view, as quoted by Edward Taborsky, 
“The New Era in Czechoslovakia,” East Europe (New York), 
November 1968, p. 25. 


matic Erno Gerd, culminating in Nagy’s return 
to the premiership (July 18-October 24, 1956). 


The revolutionary phase of the Hungarian events, 
from October 23 to 30, 1956, has no parallel in the 
Czechoslovak ferment, but the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia on the night of August 20/21, 1968, had 
much the same effect as the massive Soviet troop 
movement into Hungary on the night of October 
30/31, 1956; in each case, the end of a reform 
movement was at hand. It is such contrasts and 
congruities that warrant evaluation.” 


Origins and Programs 


The Czechoslovak reformers drafted a single 
basic platform—the Action Program of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia.* Completed as 
early as February 6, 1968, the program was ap- 
proved by the Czechoslovak party on April 5 and 
by the semi-autonomous Slovak party on April 23 
and 24.* Though it was bitterly opposed by diehard 
Stalinists, much of the program had been enacted 
by the National Assembly by the time of the in- 
vasion. Its main planks were freedom of speech, 
assembly, and organization; freedom of the press; 
freedom of movement inside the country and out; 
freedom of religion; protection of citizens’ personal 
and property rights; complete rehabilitation of 
Communist and non-Communist victims of Sta- 
linism; federalization of the Czech and Slovak 
lands and a guarantee of the “national life and... . 
national identity of [Czechoslovakia’s] Hungarians, 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Germans.” 


The Hungarian counterpart of Czechoslovakia’s 
Action Program was contained in no single docu- 
ment but was incorporated in Imre Nagy’s New 
Course and in a whole series of plans and programs 
that were adopted by a variety of social and pro- 
fesssional organizations over a period of three- 
and-a-half years. The most outstanding of these 


2 This study evaluates the two reform movements topically 
rather than chronologically, but for a clear understanding the 
chronology of the complex Hungarian movement is crucial. The 
reader is therefore referred to Dr. William Juhasz, Hungarian 
Social Science Reader (1945-1963), New York, Aurora Edi- 
tions, 1965, pp. 302-21. 

3 “The Action Program of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia,” adopted at the Central Committee Plenum on April 
5, 1968, in Paul Ello (ed.), Czechoslovakia’s Blueprint for 
“Freedom,” Washington, DC, Acropolis Books, 1968, pp. 89- 
178. 

4 CSSR: The Road to Democratic Socialism: Facts on 
Events from January to May 1968, Prague, Pragopress Feature, 
1968, pp. 93-95. 


plans were outlined in the “Dissertations” that Imre 
Nagy first presented to the Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party in 
1955 and again when he was expelled from the 
party in 1956.° The reformers’ position was finally 
synthesized in the Sixteen-Point Program _pro- 
claimed by the university students on October 22, 
1956.° 

Neither the Czechoslovak nor the Hungarian 
movements would have occurred had it not been 
for two major outside influences. The first of these 
was Yugoslavia’s example of an independent road 
to socialism. Tito’s successful defiance of Stalin 
indicated that there was not only a theoretical 
alternative to the Soviet model, but a very real— 
and workable—one as well. The enormous influ- 
ence that Tito’s system exerted on Imre Nagy and 
Alexander Dubcek* and their followers cannot be 
overestimated. The Yugoslav example, however, 
was only an ignis fatuus for Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, quite beyond the realm of reality. Bel- 
grade had the inestimable advantage of having 
been drummed out of the socialist community by 
Moscow itself and so could scarcely be made sub- 
ject to the doctrine of the “socialist commonwealth” 
by which Moscow has sought to justify its interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. 

The other major factor that affected the course 
of events in Hungary and Czechoslovakia was the 
changes that had been taking place in the Soviet 
Union itself since the death of Stalin. The collective 
leadership that had succeeded Stalin’s personal 
dictatorship in 1953 was rent by internecine feuding. 
These clashes of ideas and personalities absorbed 
much of the new leaders’ energies, loosening direct 
control over the satellites and weakening totalitar- 
ian rule inside the country. The piecemeal changes 
within the Soviet Union finally affected the most 


5 English versions of the “Dissertations” appear in Imre 
Nagy on Communism in Defense of the New Course, New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 

6 An English version of “The Sixteen Political, Economic 
and Ideological Points of the Resolution Adopted at the 
Plenary Meeting of the Building Industry Technological Uni- 
versity” appears in Report of the Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary, New York, United Nations General As- 
sembly, Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 18/A/3592, 1957, 
p. 69. 

7 Alexander Dubcek seems to be idealistic, humane, fair 
and decent—a very attractive personality. His image, however, 
has grown out of proportion to his actual influence. He was not 
the leader of the liberals, but rather a middle-of-the-road mod- 
erate; nor did he pull the strings of events but rather was 
caught up in them. In the latter respect he behaved much as 
Imre Nagy did in November 1956, but for the sake of brevity 
the Czechoslovak liberal movement will be identified with his 
name. 
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vulnerable of all the East European satellites: 
Hungary. At a meeting on June 27 and 28, 1953, the 
Hungarian party Central Committee condemned 
Matyas Rakosi’s Stalinist regime and promulgated 
the “June Resolutions,” which contained the ele- 
ments of Imre Nagy’s “New Course.” On July 4, 
Nagy was installed as chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, and in an address to Parliament the same 
day he outlined his New Course in some detail. The 
peasants were no longer to be forcibly collectivized 
and did not have to remain in cooperatives if they 
did not wish to; more consumer goods were to be 
made available to the people; police terror was to 
be abolished.* This was no more than a modest 
beginning of a liberalization process that was to 
grow in size and intensity, but it had already put 
Hungary far in advance of all the other people’s 
democracies (except Yugoslavia) as far as de- 
stalinization was concerned. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s address to the 20th Soviet 
Party Congress on February 25, 1956,° had an 
enormous impact as much in the Communist world 
as beyond. In the USSR, it precipitated a vigorous 
destalinization campaign in many areas of public 
life. Paradoxically (and significantly), however, 
the campaign was conducted by Stalinists, which 
meant that the erstwhile dictator was denounced 
only for his persecution of fellow-Stalinists, and 
that his ruthless suppression of Bolshevik critics 
and opponents such as Trotsky and Bukharin— 
not to speak of non-Communists—was passed over 
in silence. The bloodshed of two decades was 
blamed on one man in order to save the prestige of 
a party that was as criminally guilty as it now 
judged its leader to have been. Khrushchev 
launched an attack on the “cult of personality,” but 
he failed to denounce totalitarianism itself. His 
epoch-making speech, and indeed the whole 20th 
Party Congress and its aftermath, were thus full of 
contradictions, but they did at least open the door 
to change. 

Czechoslovakia’s Action Program and Hungary’s 
New Course fifteen years earlier were Eastern 


8 An interesting account of Soviet destalinization and its re- 
percussions in Hungary appears in Paul Kecskemeti, “Limits 
and Problems of Decompression: The Case of Hungary,” The 
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Individual’ Delivered at the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union,” in Russian Institute of 
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International Communism, New York, Columbia University 
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Europe’s most radical reforms: the Hungarian 
movement was marked by its innovation and initi- 
ative, the Czechoslovak by its breadth and compre- 
hensiveness. Where they differed was in their man-’ 
ner of implementation. The Action Program was 
launched by Dubcek and his associates after they 
had won key posts in the party and state. Nagy and 
his followers had to try to carry out their program 
with only the executive branch of government in 
their hands—the Stalinists remained firmly in con- 
trol of the party. The Hungarian reform movement 
faced even greater difficulties after the fall of 
Nagy’s government on April 14, 1955, which left 
both party and state under Stalinist sway until the 
outbreak of the revolution in October 1956. 

The opposite was tthe case in Czechoslovakia. 
With the reformists well entrenched in the party 
organization, the Stalinists became more and more 
isolated, so that Dubcek’s struggle was not so much 
with them but with outsiders. Week by week rela- 
tions became more strained between the Dubcek 
regime and the party leaderships of East Germany, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and the Soviet Union. The Yugo- 
slavs, Rumanians, and Hungarians, by contrast, 
lent varying degrees of support to Dubcek’s efforts. 

Between 1953 and 1956 the Hungarian reformers. 
had the support of Yugoslavia alone. Like the 
Czechoslovaks later, they were denounced by the 
Bulgarian, East German, and Polish parties. They 
were also condemned by Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia, where Stalinists were still in full control. 
Albania was still subservient to Moscow and joined 
in the chorus of censure. That Dubcek had the 
moral backing of many European Communist lead- 
ers while Imre Nagy had very little made a critical 
difference. The Czechoslovaks were buoyed up by 
the encouragement they received from abroad; its 
lack was a burden on the Hungarians. 


National Fronts 


Imre Nagy needed a platform from which the 
public at large could voice its views, support his 
New Course, and assist him in breaking the power 
of Matyas Rakosi and the Stalinist party apparatus. 
He chose the Patriotic People’s Front [Hazafias 
Nepfront|—a coalition embracing the Communist 
party, the trade unions, and intellectual, social, and 
professional associations. Under Rakosi, the PPF 
had been no more than a docile appendage of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party, a “transmission belt” 
for conveying the party’s policies to the masses; 
Nagy reorganized and converted it into a more 
genuinely representative organ of political action. 


On October 29, 1954, the Front’s Statutory Con- 
gress passed a resolution expressing the determi- 
nation of its leaders and members to have a voice in 
national policymaking, to support Nagy’s program, 
and to make its influence felt in all spheres of activy- 
ity.° The New Course’s liberalizing and humaniz- 
ing tendency had thus found expression in a mass 
organization that had been reformed in a spirit of 
pluralism and participation. 

Alexander Dubcek, overseeing his reform pro- 
gram from a strong position within the party, had 
no major center of Stalinist power to combat; 
rather, his primary concern was to forestall the 
resurgence of Stalinism. He took two major steps 
to secure this aim. First he reorganized the Na- 
tional Front—more or less as Imre Nagy had done. 
Unlike Nagy, however, he also tolerated a renais- 
sance of political pluralism that verged on a multi- 
party system. In fact, on May 4, 1968, Rude pravo, 
the Czechoslovak CP daily, invited party organiza- 
tions to discuss “arguments in favor of a multiparty 
system.” 

Two parties were already coming back to life. On 
March 15, Lidova demokracie, the People’s (Chris- 
tian Democratic) Party daily, had called for a 
separation of state functions from those of the Com- 
munist Party. Eight days after Lidova demokracie’s 
appeal, the Central Committee of the Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist party (which hitherto had led a sim- 
ilarly putative existence) urged that non-Commu- 
nist Party members should be allowed to play key 
political roles in the country. The Socialist Party 
wanted to join with the National Front in “formu- 
lating the development of the whole of political life 
at the present important stage in the interest of 
democratic socialism.” 

On March 28 the People’s and Socialist Parties 
endorsed Ludvik Svoboda as their candidate for the 
presidency.” On April 4, the Socialist Party pro- 
posed overhauling the government so as to reflect 
the broad base of the National Front.’* On April 
11, it publicly announced its ideological stand: 
“The Czechoslovak Socialist Party is a non-Marxist 
socialist party that regards the individual citizen as 
the foundation of the socialist system, regards hu- 
manism, democracy, and personal freedom as the 
basis of Czechoslovak socialism, and considers the 
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main aim of economic life to be the satisfaction of 
the interests and needs of the individual.” “* The 
People’s Party published its platform on May 
22: “The Czechoslovak People’s Party is an inde- 
pendent democratic party professing the Christian 
world outlook. It regards the present state as plu- 
ralistic socialism.” *° The response to these devel- 
opments was impressive; within a few weeks, the 
membership of both the Socialist Party and the 
People’s Party showed sharp gains, judging from 
scattered reports in the provincial press. 


The Hungarian students’ Sixteen-Point Program 
also advocated a multiparty system: “We demand 
general elections in this country with universal 
suffrage, secret ballots, and the participation of 
several parties to elect a new Parliament.” ** Imre 
Nagy, however, opposed the proposal as an open 
invitation to Soviet reprisal. Ironically, a multi- 
party system was not revived in Hungary until after 
the Soviet Union’s bloody intervention, which fol- 
lowed upon the failure of Nagy and his associates 
to maintain political control when operating within 
the framework of the Communist party alone. 


The main difference between Dubcek’s and 
Nagy’s use of extraparty organizations was that 
Nagy prodded the Patriotic People’s Front back to 
life in an effort to induce the Communist Party 
itself to join the reform movement. Dubcek, on the 
other hand, restored power to the National Front 
and tolerated the revival of a multiparty system 
after the Communist Party was already in the 
hands of the reformers. 


The tactics of both Nagy and Dubcek were ex- 
tremely hazardous departures from the Soviet 
model. To Moscow and its closest allies, one of the 
most sacred Leninist tenets is that which proclaims 
the leading role of the party.*’ In the Soviet Union, 
every change permitted by Khrushchev and his suc- 
cessors has taken place under strict party control. 
The reforms sought by Imre Nagy and Alexander 
Dubcek were opposed by the Kremlin precisely 
because they undermined the party’s monolithic 
authority. Today, in the case of Hungary, the 
Soviet leadership condones Kadar’s extensive re- 
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forms because they have not tended to vitiate the 
power of the party. In Rumania, Ceausescu’s firm 
insistence on party primacy enables him to pursue 
a relatively independent diplomatic line, a privilege 
that was not accorded to Dubcek’s pluralistic 
Czechoslovakia. The reasons are not hard to 
fathom: any tendency towards pluralism—that is, 
the existence of genuine political choice—erodes 
the very basis of Soviet totalitarianism, within both 
the USSR and the East European bloc, and poses 
a dire threat to the hegemony of its rulers. 


Mass Organizations and Social Groups 


In both Hungary and Czechoslovakia the intel- 
lectuals and the youth came out early as the van- 
guard of the reform movement, and in each case 
the workers joined in more gradually. In Czecho- 
slovakia, apart from the numerous resolutions, man- 
ifestos, and declarations issued by factory groups, 
trade-union locals, and other labor organizations, 
the most dramatic act on the part of the workers 
was to screen from foreign observation the Extraor- 
dinary Fourteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia held at the CKD plant 
in the Prague suburb of Vysocany on August 22, 
1968. “When the session opened,” states the of- 
ficial account of the Historical Institute of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, “almost a 
thousand comrades—more than the majority of the 
delegates duly elected by city and regional party 
conferences—were present.” ** To accommodate, 
let alone to conceal, such a huge gathering was an 
act of courage of a very high degree. In a time of 
crisis, the workers of Prague sheltered the most 
democratically elected congress of the Czechoslo- 
vak Communist Party held since the end of World 
War II, and so demonstrated their support for the 
reformers. 

Similarly, the Hungarian workers not only joined 
forces with the intellectuals and youth but also, 
after the Soviet Union’s second intervention, took 
over the leadership of the revolution, putting up 
the stiffest resistance and launching nationwide 
strikes. Mass arrests of labor leaders followed; the 
privileges of the Workers’ Councils were sus- 
pended; and Kadar went on negotiating with strike 
leaders until the middle of November. When these 
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efforts came to naught, the Workers’ Councils were 
abolished by government decree on November 21, 
and the same fate befell all the Revolutionary 
Committees and other social groups on December 
4, 1956. Despite the government’s actions, however, 
the Workers’ Councils continued to function and 
on December 6 staged a mass protest against the 
repressive measures of the Soviet occupation forces. 
The protest grew in magnitude and intensity, and 
on December 9 martial law was declared. The 
workers responded by calling a general strike on 
December 12, bringing the whole economy and all 
communications to a halt.’® Such total involvement 
of the working class in opposition to one-party rule 
has no parallel in Communist history. 

In Hungary and Czechoslovakia the youth and 
the intelligentsia played almost identical roles. The 
writers’ unions and their newspapers, /rodalmi 
Ujsag in Hungary and Literarni listy in Czechoslo- 
vakia, particularly distinguished themselves. Fur- 
thermore, in both countries new professional and 
social organizations emerged and made their pres- 
ence felt in the political arena. These included, in 
Czechoslovakia, KAN (the Club of Involved Non- 
partisans), Club 231 (composed of persons per- 
secuted under the notorious Article 231 of the Act 
for the Protection of the Republic), the Circle of 
Independent Writers, and the Revolutionary Trade- 
Union Movement (hitherto no more than an obedi- 
ent party appendage).*° The most important or- 
ganization to emerge in Hungary was the Petofi 
Circle, which gradually supplanted the Writers’ 
Union in the vanguard of the struggle against the 
Stalinist party leadership. 

Apart from the trade unions, all the leading lib- 
eral organizations in Czechoslovakia were created 
by popular initiative rather than by the party, and 
as such constituted a direct challenge to the party’s 
supremacy. In the eyes of the doctrinaire Soviet, 
Polish, and East German regimes, the formation 
of these groups was as serious a departure from 
orthodoxy as was the trend toward a multiparty 
system, and they were therefore vitriolically de- 
nounced. The Petofi Circle, on the other hand, was 
set up with the approval of the Central Committee 
of the Hungarian Workers’ Party on March 17, 
1956, as a debating club within DISz (Young 
Workers’ Federation). The Stalinists expected it to 
function as a safety valve that would help relieve 
tension, but such was hardly the case. Students, 
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writers, scientists, and party members who took 
part in its meetings heaped invective on the Rakosi 
regime for its crimes, blunders, and shortcomings.”! 

Much the same ferment developed among Czech- 
oslovak intellectuals during the months leading up 
to the Prague “spring.” At the Fourth Congress of 
the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union in June 1967, the 
literary community rushed to the forefront of the 
reform movement, just as its Hungarian counter- 
part had done in 1954-1956. One delegate to the 
Congress decried 20 years of Communist rule as 
Czechoslovakia’s “second period of darkness” (the 
first being the centuries of Hapsburg rule.) *? Like 
Rakosi in 1956, the Czechoslovak Stalinists retali- 
ated, expelling leading intellectuals from the party 
and turning Literarni listy into a pliant organ of 
the Ministry of Culture.?? The students in both 
countries also reacted in a similar fashion. The 
student demonstrations that erupted in Prague 
during October and November 1967 had_ their 
counterparts eleven years earlier in Budapest, 
where on October 23, 1956, the students came out 
into the streets in support of freedom, democracy 
and truth.** 


The Climax of the Reform Movements 


The peak of the Hungarian reform movement 
before the outbreak of armed violence was the 
Petofi Circle’s meeting on June 27, 1956. The 
climax of the Czechoslovak movement was the 
publication of two articles: the “Two Thousand 
Words” on June 27, 1968, and a memorial to Imre 
Nagy on June 13, 1968, the tenth anniversary of his 
execution. 

The Petofi Circle met in the assembly hall 
of the Officers’ Club of the People’s Army, one of 
the largest auditoriums in Budapest. Hundreds of 
people jammed the hall while thousands more filled 
the streets outside, listening to the speeches over 
loudspeakers. During the meeting, writers and 
journalists denounced the Stalinist censorship, the 
personal failings of the country’s leadership, and 
the structural shortcomings of the party. Such 
popular writers as Tibor Dery and Tibor Tardos 
were given standing ovations, and when Geza 
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Losonczy—a_ high-ranking political leader—con- 
demned the party’s delay in readmitting Imre 
Nagy, there was prolonged cheering from the 
crowds inside and outside the hall. It was 4 a.m. 
before the meeting finally broke up. 

Two days later Poland was conyulsed by the 
Poznan riots. Rakosi, throughly alarmed by the 
rising tide of discontent in Hungary and hoping 
that the Poznan explosion would convince the 
Kremlin that it should hurry to his aid, began a 
last-ditch effort to curb the liberal forces—an effort 
that ended with his downfall on July 18, 1956. He 
was succeeded by another Stalinist, Erné Gerd, 
who pursued the same doctrinaire line and likewise 
failed to silence the liberals. The tragedy of 1953 
was repeated. The public supported Imre Nagy and 
endorsed the demands that emanated from the 
Petofi Circle, but Nagy and his followers were out 
of office. Once again, the reform movement had 
to work against the power of party and state. This 
conflict generated enormous tension in the country 
and stirred up resentment against the Soviet Union, 
which backed the Stalinists to the hilt, leading 
directly to the crisis of October 23, 1956, and the 
subsequent fighting and bloodshed. 

In Czechoslovakia, the diehard reactionary ele- 
ments had already been largely defeated by the 
spring of 1968, so that a confrontation between 
them and the liberals, along Hungarian lines, was 
no longer possible. To be sure, there were differ- 
ences between the middle-of-the-road reformers 
who were in charge of the government and the more 
radical elements within the intelligentsia, labor 
unions, and the student youth, but these were 
differences of degree rather than principle, and they 
were devoid of the bitter hostility characterizing 
the relations between the reformers and liberals in 
Hungary 12 years earlier. The “Two Thousand 
Words,” written by novelist Ludvik Vaculik and 
signed by 70 intellectuals and a few workers, was 
published by Literarni listy and three other Czecho- 
slovak newspapers. Essentially a call for non- 
violent mass efforts to accelerate and consummate 
the evolution towards democracy, it openly warned 
against attacks on Dubcek, aiming its thrust at the 
conservative party elements still entrenched in the 
mass media and in various sectors of public life.?° 
The article on Imre Nagy, written by Oswald 
Machatka and appearing in Literarni listy on June 
13, a fortnight before the publication of the “Two 
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Thousand Words,” praised the Hungarian leader 
for attempting to emulate the Yugoslav system, and 
described him as a “forceful proponent of demo- 
cratic and national socialism” who “as early as in 
1955 . . . expressed the view, so @ propos in our 
country today, that the leading role of the party 
cannot be sacrosanct but must at all times be 
checked against actual social conditions.” Neither 
of these two articles, then, challenged the basic 
character and motivations of the Dubcek regime, 
and it was rather to appease the Soviet Union than 
out of real dismay that the Czechoslovak party’s 
Central Committee censured the publication of 
both. Significantly, neither their authors nor their 
publishers suffered reprisals. 


Soviet Armed Aggression 


The peaceful demonstration that took place in 
Budapest on October 23, 1956, was similar in its 
mood and its demands to many of those held in 
Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1968. But while 
the Czechoslovak demonstrators were shown tol- 
erance and understanding by the Dubcek regime, 
the Stalinist government in Hungary regarded the 
demonstrators in Budapest as outright enemies and 
therefore met them not with understanding but with 
a hail of bullets from the Soviet-directed secret 
police at the Radio Budapest building. Six hours 
later, Soviet tanks were rumbling through the 
streets of the capital and the “Battle of Budapest” 
had begun. For five days, until the Soviet- 
Hungarian armistice of October 28, the battle 
raged. The Hungarian reform movement became 
a bloodbath, not by any wish of the reformers but 
solely as a result of Soviet ruthlessness that was 
encouraged by local Stalinists. 


The immediate causes of the second Soviet in- 
tervention are not yet altogether clear. We know 
that inside the Soviet leadership itself there were 
powerful factions for and against renewed inter- 
vention in Hungary. Even Khrushchev admitted this 
in his Budapest speech of December 2, 1959, when 
he remarked that some of the Soviet leaders had 
been opposed to giving “new help” to Hungary, that 
is, to further forceful measures.*®° The combination 
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of changing Yugoslav and Chinese attitudes, the 
Suez crisis, and pressure from the Soviet military 
establishment,2’ however, may have impelled Mos- 
cow to reassert full control over Hungary. In other 
words, there were objective forces both in the 
world situation and within the Soviet Union en- 
couraging the Kremlin to take the steps it did. Nor 
can it be denied that the situation in Hungary, 
where demands for reform were becoming pro- 
gressively more radical, facilitated Soviet inter- 
vention. But these demands became more radical 
precisely because of the threat of renewed Soviet 
military measures—a threat which was heightened 
by the fact that Soviet troops had repeatedly 
postponed their withdrawal from Budapest after 
the armistice of October 28. 

Indeed, postponements and delays underlay much 
of the tragic outcome of the entire revolution. Imre 
Nagy’s inclusion in the party and government on 
October 22 would have prevented the students from 
demonstrating on October 23. An armistice con- 
cluded by a Communist party government led by 
Imre Nagy, even if Hungary’s membership in the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization had continued, would 
have satisfied the public on October 25 or 26, but 
it was tragically too late on October 28. A multi- 
party government not committed to neutrality 
would have been acceptable on October 28, but it 
was far too late when Anastas Mikoyan consented 
to it on his visit to Budapest on October 30 and 31. 
According to the testimony of the only man in the 
West who was present during all phases of the 
negotiations, Deputy Foreign Minister Gyorgy 
Heltay,”®> Nagy and Zoltan Tildy brought up the 
question of neutrality with Mikoyan not as a non- 
negotiable demand but only as a tentative sug- 
gestion. Even so, if Nagy had tried to dissuade his 
nation from demanding neutrality, October 31 was 
too late a date to make such an effort. Within a few 
days, after all, Hungary was to renounce its mem- 
bership in the Warsaw Treaty Organization—an act 
that was bound to bring the Soviet Army into 
Hungary. 

Yet the fact is that the second Soviet interven- 
tion, contrary to general belief, did not begin only 
on November 4, nor did it flow from the declaration 


of Hungary’s neutrality. Neutrality, in fact, was 


proclaimed in response to the second intervention, 
which had already begun with a massive movement 
of Soviet troops from the USSR into Hungary on 
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the night of October 30-31. As they advanced on the 
capital, Nagy appealed to Moscow to bring them to 
a halt. His appeal fell on deaf ears. So did a 
Hungarian Cabinet plea to the United Nations. By 
November 1, Soviet troops had fanned out over 
the country, occupying all airfields and surrounding 
Budapest. The invader was in a position to strike as 
early as November | or 2. Only at the eleventh 
hour, when all peaceful diplomatic initiatives had 
failed, did Nagy play his last card. On November 1, 
he proclaimed his country’s neutrality in the for- 
lorn hope that such a dramatic gesture might avert 
the second shooting phase of the Soviet Union’s in- 
trusion. Nagy’s move failed to avert renewed blood- 
shed, but it did succeed in heightening the world- 
wide furor over Moscow’s action. 


The Role of the Warsaw Pact 


In 1956, it was the Soviet Army alone that in- 
vaded the territory of one of its “fraternal allies.” 
The invasion of Czechoslovakia twelve years later 
was carried out jointly with most of Moscow’s 
military allies—in the case of Hungary, inci- 
dentally, to the great reluctance of its leadership, 
and no doubt against the will of the Hungarian 
people as a whole.*® The developments over the 
past twelve years have thus clearly revealed the 
essential function of the Warsaw Pact forces: that 
of a vast police force deployed to safeguard the 
power of an imperial regime. Though the loyalty 
of these forces to Moscow is indeed highly ques- 
tionable, the Soviet Union has demonstrated its 
readiness to use them whenever either of the two 
pillars of the “socialist commonwealth” is 
threatened—the “leading role of the party” and 
membership in the Warsaw Pact. 

By Soviet standards, both Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary violated these fundamental club rules. In 
reprisal, much blood was spilt in Hungary; in 


Czechoslovakia, a bloodbath was avoided. The 
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milder treatment in the latter case, however, does 
not alter the nature of the acts: both were instances 
of calculated, cynical, and clearly unjustified ag- 
gression. 

The Soviet Union’s effort to justify its action by 
invoking the specter of “counterrevolution”—z.e., 
a radical right-wing threat—was patently specious. 
It was particularly absurd in reference to Czecho- 
slovakia, whose democratic traditions—despite 20 
years of totalitarianism—proved remarkably resi- 
lient not only within the country at large, but even 
within the Communist Party itself. The develop- 
ments of the winter and spring of 1968 clearly 
demonstrated that the party, having undergone a 
moral and political transformation, remained in 
full control, and in fact succeeded in winning the 
trust of the population. Even in the event of the 
emergence of a multiparty system, the Czechoslo- 
vak party stood a good chance of remaining the 
dominant political force in the country. In sharp 
contrast, when a multiparty system was taking 
shape in Hungary, the Hungarian Communist Party 
was in a state of total disarray and collapse. Its 
disintegration culminated on November 1, 1956, 
in its self-dissolution and the creation of a rump 
Communist Party, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party. In 1968, however, the Soviet Union demon- 
strated its utter rejection of the possibility of any 
form of political pluralism, including a modified 
multiparty system in which the Communist Party 
would play a strong and vital, yet not totalitarian 
role. How much more intolerable the situation in 
Hungary in 1956 must have seemed to Moscow! 
This was certainly one of the major reasons for 
intervention and the subsequent reign of terror. 


Yet time has proved sheer terror to be no longer 
a feasible—and indeed, from the point of view of 
the Kremlin and its allies, desirable—method of 
rule. In 1959, less than three years after the bloody 
suppression of the Hungarian revolution, the Kadar 
regime relaxed its iron grip over the country and 
launched—at first cautiously, but in time more 
boldly and extensively—a program of liberal re- 
forms. Today’s Hungary is not the country that the 
vast majority of its citizens had envisioned and 
fought for in 1956. But neither is it a country ruled 
by fatuous, narrow-minded, and ruthless Stalinist 
satraps a@ la Rakosi or Gerd—or, indeed; a la 
Kadar circa 1957-1959. Similarly in Czechoslovakia, 
the reform movement has suffered a severe and 
demoralizing setback, yet it is virtually certain that 
the era of Gottwald and Novotny is gone forever, 
and that, however qualified and limited, the demo- 
cratic and liberal trends released in the year 
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1968 will continue to assert themselves henceforth. 

But Budapest in 1956 and Prague in 1968 also 
demonstrate another lesson—namely, that Moscow 
remains determined to preserve the essentials of 
one-party rule, and to keep the East European 
bloc under its control—by whatever means may 


be necessary. It is the continuing conflict between 
these two forces—the indigenous pressures for in- 
ternal liberalization and national independence, 
and the dogged determination of the Soviet rulers 
to preserve the status quo—that will shape the 
destiny of Eastern Europe in the years ahead. 


II. Spokesmen of Revolution 


By Tamas Aczel 


hen the Hungarian revolution erupted in 
late October 1956, the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party was among the first to condemn it. On No- 
vember 3, just one day before the Soviet attack, 
Czechoslovak President Antonin Zapotocky publicly 
denounced the “counterrevolution [which] has been 
raging [in Hungary] for the past few days.” As if 
anticipating the repressive line which only three 
months later would be officially espoused by the 
Kadar government, he decried the “Fascist white 
terror ... the murder of thousands of workers and 
common people, the Hungarian reaction [which] 
hand in hand with Western imperialism is carrying 
out a plan, prepared long ago, directed not only 
against the Hungarian regime but ultimately 
against all socialist countries.” The plan, ac- 
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cording to Zapotocky, called for the return of the 
“large landowners and capitalists,” as well as of 
the “old bankrupt political parties.” Two days 
later, Rude pravo declared: 


It goes without saying that the Hungarian workers 
deeply appreciate the Soviet government’s help in quel- 
ling the counterrevolution. Its assistance is equally ap- 
preciated by the Czechoslovak people, the other friendly 
countries, and all honorable men throughout the world.” 


It was not until twelve years later, when Soviet 
tanks rolled into the streets of Prague, that the 
bitter irony of these words became fully apparent. 
The “appreciation” of the Czechoslovak people 
turned into outraged protest; and it was Rude pravo 
itself which forcefully announced that “under no 
conditions” would the party and the nation as a 
whole “accept the presence of foreign troops on 
our soil.* As for the Czechoslovak intellectual com- 
munity, its stand was bluntly expressed by Liter- 
arni listy, the organ of the Writers’ Union: 


1 Radio Prague, Nov. 3, 1956. 
2 Rude pravo (Prague), Nov. 5, 1956. 
3 Ibid., Aug. 30, 1968. 


The dilemma over the Soviet Union’s role—whether it 
is to be apostle or policeman of the socialist world— 
has finally been resolved: the USSR has returned to the 
trusted Russian tradition of Cossack diplomacy. 


The fact that both Rude pravo and Literarni listy 
reacted so vigorously to the invasion was signifi- 
cant; for it testified to the profound moral awak- 
ening of an entire nation. Yet there is no doubt 
that—just as in the case of Hungary twelve years 
earlier—it was the intellectuals who played the 
major role in this process. Curiously, in the days 
when the Hungarian people fought against the 
invader, the Czechoslovak intellectuals had _re- 
mained silent and detached. Not only did many 
Poles, who were themselves in the throes of a 
moral and political transformation, openly support 
the aims of the Hungarian revolution, but even a 
number of Russian intellectuals managed to send 
encouraging messages through sundry Hungarian 
intermediaries, such as students, tourists, or dele- 
gates returning from the USSR. I remember how 
moved I was upon receiving a message hastily 
scribbled on the back of a matchbox by my friend, 
the late Emmanuel Kazakevich, a distinguished 
Leningrad novelist and Stalin Prize winner. It read: 
“If you win your battle in Hungary, perhaps we in 
the Soviet Union will win our war.” 


Given the Stalinist terror which still gripped the 
Czechoslovak people in 1956, the silence and 
passivity of the intellectuals are easy to understand 
—and forgive. In any case, later developments 
proved this silence to be but a lull before the 
storm. When, twelve years later, the Czechoslovak 
movement gained momentum, its scope and inten- 
sity proved to be at least as great, if not greater, 
than the Hungarian. 


In 1956, Czechoslovakia offered sanctuary only to 
fleeing Hungarian party functionaries (in that 
beautiful baroque city, Pozsony-Bratislava, where 
the 18th-century Hungarian nobility pledge vitam 
et sanguinem to the Empress Maria Theresa). But 
by 1968, it unmistakably understood its obligations 
to persecuted intellectuals. Thus—to cite one ex- 
ample out of many—in April 1968, in the wake of 
the antisemitic and anti-intellectual purge in Po- 
land, the philosopher Karel Kosik declared: 


In keeping with the principles of human solidarity, the 
philosophical faculty of Charles University should invite 
the persecuted Polish thinkers [Bronislaw Baczko and 
Leszek Kolakowszki, recently dismissed from the Univer- 


4 Literarni listy (Prague), Aug. 29, 1968. 


sity of Warsaw] to come to Prague, where they may work 
and propagate progressive socialist ideas.° 


The significance of this offer lay not in its (dub- 
ious) feasibility, but in its recognition of Czecho- 
slovakia as the center for “progressive socialist 
ideas” and a leading force for moral rebirth. 

It was this sense of moral rebirth which inspired 
both the Hungarian and the Czechoslovak reform 
movements, and which was primarily responsible 
for the articulation of specific demands for personal 
and political freedom. The intellectuals of the two 
countries aroused the interest and admiration of 
the world. By generating an atmosphere of political 
involvement, they captured their peoples’ imagina- 
tion and reactivated latent national energies. 

Yet this emphasis on moral renewal does not 
mean that the two movements ignored their coun- 
tries’ very real economic difficulties. As far back as 
1953, Hungarian intellectuals protested their 
workers’ and peasants’ low standard of living. And 
in 1968 a Czechoslovak characterized his country, 
once among the most highly industrialized in Eu- 
rope, as a place where “millions have forgotten how 
to work, agriculture has been ruined, [where] 
countless useless industries are tied to Russia, 
[and] prewar plants are all run down.” ® A deep 
awareness of these economic weaknesses lent a 
greater urgency to the intellectuals’ quest for 
change. Yet neither the Czechoslovaks nor the 
Hungarians based their protests on classical 
Marxist economic arguments. Even when the prob- 
lem of Soviet economic exploitation was publicly 
aired, as it was in both countries in the case of 
uranium ore, the emphasis was clearly on the moral 
rather than the economic (or even political) aspects 
of the issue. I remember the words of Professor 
Lajos Janois, at a meeting of the Petofi Circle in 
Budapest on June 27, 1956: “Recently, when we 
went to Moscow to confer with our Soviet col- 
leagues, it turned out they knew considerably more 
about Hungarian uranium fields than we did... . 
This is a morally indefensible situation.” This 
statement was repeated almost verbatim in Czecho- 
slovakia some twelve years later: “I consider the 
whole uranium situation—the secrecy and _ the 
political atmosphere surrounding it—highly im- 
moral and politically harmful.” ” 


5 [bid., April 4, 1968. 

6 Quoted by Anatole Shub, “Moscow to Prague,” Encounter 
(London), July 1968, p. 88. 

7 V. Pekarek, “Uranium—Our Source of Wealth,” Svoboda 
(Prague), April 21, 1968. 
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he intellectual community’s preoccupation 
with moral questions was hardly accidental. In both 
countries the men who spearheaded the reform 
movement were members of the ruling “new class,” 
many of whom recognized their personal complicity 
in the “crimes of the past.” As the Hungarian noy- 
elist Tibor Dery wrote: 


During the last ten years our country has been pulled 
inch by inch out from under our feet. We thought we 
were going to build socialism; instead, they put us be- 
hind prison walls built of blood and lies. I myself feel 
responsible, because my eyes were opened late, and 
when they were, I found that neither my voice nor my 
silence were eloquent enough to communicate to all.’ 


In Czechoslovakia, Ludvik Vaculik put it even 
more forcefully: 


The Communist Party betrayed the trust that the people 
placed in it after the war. It preferred the glories of 
office until it was left with nothing else. Both Commu- 
nists and non-Communists have been disappointed. . . . 
We are all responsible for the present situation, al- 
though the Communists bear the largest burden.? 


Disillusioned, sharing a deep sense of guilt, both 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian intellectuals courage- 
ously turned to the future. Their first task was to 
clarify the distinction between the truth of the 
party and what a Czechoslovak philosopher labeled 
“the fundamental truth.” A man who was once edi- 
tor of Szabad nep, the Hungarian party’s pre-1956 
daily, and who was later executed, admitted: 


We have been told there are two kinds of truth, that the 
truth of the party can be more important than objective 
truth. We have been taught that the truth and political 
expediency are, in fact, identical. ... 

If there is a truth of a higher order than objective 
truth, if the single criterion of truth is political expedi- 
ency, then even a lie can be “true,” for even a lie can be 
momentarily expedient. This is a terrible thought, yet its 
importance must be squarely faced.!° 


Less than 12 years later, this truth was “squarely 
faced” by a Czechoslovak philosopher: 


Next to the public reason that tells me to believe I have 
only one eye though I know I have two, the voice of 
conscience is but a private interest endowed with a 
small, negligible authority. Since I am presented with 


8 Tibor Dery, “A Letter to my Friends,” Irodalmi ujsag 
(Budapest), Nov. 2, 1956. 


9 Literarni listy, Jan. 1, 1968. 


10 Miklos Gimes, “Two Truths,” Beke es szabadsag (Buda- 
pest), Oct. 3, 1956. 
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a conflict between two opposing authorities—one large 
and one small—TI can unhesitatingly suppress the voice 
of my conscience. [However], a man who has lost his 
reason through calculations of personal gain has neither 
reason nor conscience left. Such a man has lost every- 
thing and won nothing. If we remember that the word 
“nihilism”? comes from “nothing,” then a man without 
reason or conscience is a true nihilist.11 


This was the essential difference between the new 
and the old morality. The allusion to contemporary 
nihilists was aimed at the apparatchiki—the bung- 
ling, incompetent and corrupt officials who had 
caused the party’s disintegration. The chasm be- 
tween the party functionaries—for whom reforms 
were only a matter of expediency—and the Com- 
munist intellectuals, who had dedicated themselves 
to the total transformation of society, had always 
been there; now it emerged fully into the open. 
Indeed, the Communist party bureaucracy became 
the principal object of the intellectuals’ wrath and 
indignation. 

Consider the portrait of a typical party bureau- 
crat, as depicted by the Hungarian writer Gyula 
Hay in his famous satirical essay, “Why I Dislike 
Comrade Kucsera”: 


Kucsera is an upstart, and all parvenus, like the nou- 
veaux riches who give themselves airs because of their 
newly acquired wealth, are repulsive. I doubt whether 
history has ever known a comparable flourishing of par- 
venus like the Kucseras. . . . Kucsera, with his salary, 
car, apartment, private shops and rest houses, each day 
grows more and more alienated from the people, from 
the party. . . . The other reason I dislike Comrade 
Kucsera is his dilettantism. Kucsera knows nothing and 
meddles in everything on the executive level. . . .12 


Twelve years later we see again these parvenus, 
this time, however, in a state of panic: 


Dictators become ultra democrats, arrogant function- 
aries become philanthropists, cruel cadre officers turn 
into socialist Samaritans, and unsuccessful geniuses be- 
come prophets. Even those who have never felt the 
slightest sympathy with this nation, the vengeful sheriffs 
of the screening commissions, the inquisitors, the bloody 
prosecutors are in a hurry to be “in” on the process of 
regeneration. . . . The political relief in our society is 
reminiscent of a freshly ploughed field. It is time to 
begin sowing—and weeding.13 


_ The apparatchik’s moral and political weaknesses 
had been mercilessly exposed by Gyula Hay: 


11 Karel Kosik in Literarni listy, Jan. 1, 1968. 
12 Gyula Hay, “Why I Dislike Comrade Kucsera,” Irodalmi 
ujsag, Oct. 6, 1956. 


13,-V. Ferko, “Spring 1968 and Its Fashions,” Predvoj 
(Prague), March 28, 1968. 


Lies are not lies for Kucsera, murder is not murder, 
justice is not justice, and man is not man. Kuesera 
preaches “socialism”? and means a system which, hinder- 
ing socialist progress, keeps him going. He preaches 
“unity” and applies it to himself and a few others... . 
He preaches “democracy” and means his own hege- 
mony. He preaches “production” and refers to that 
barren round-and-round movement that ensures his 
existence. . . .14 


Similarly Ludvik Vaculik, charging that “no hu- 
man problems have been solved in our country for 
twenty years,” lashed out against the party func- 
tionaries for not understanding that 


. . . freedom exists only where people do not need to 
speak of it. The apparatchiki wish people wouldn’t com- 


14 Hay, loc. cit. 


The party’s preoccupation with writers and in- 
tellectuals concealed behind a mask of paternal 
solicitude a fundamental fear and contempt for 
them. Ostensibly, the party leaders considered it 
their sacred duty “to keep an eye” on the intellec- 
tuals and “protect” them, like children, lest they 
fall and bump their heads. In reality, what 
prompted the leaders’ concern was a keen aware- 
ness of the traditional role of writers and in- 
tellectuals in Eastern Europe as implacable enemies 
of tyranny. Hence they were always ready to bribe 
them if possible, to blackmail them if necessary, 
or to isolate them if that appeared to be the only 
way to silence them. 

Bribery and blackmail were naturally their 
sharpest weapon. I remember an occasion in 1955 
when Rakosi summoned me to his office. It was 
just after a long and stormy Politburo session at 
which it had become apparent that blackmail and 
intimidation had failed, and that the split between 
the writers and the party leaders was open and 
irrevocable. I stood there before his desk, filled 
with foreboding. He looked old, exhausted, unable 
to comprehend what had happened. After a brief 
pause, he began shouting at me. “What do you 
want? Tell me, what the hell do you want? Haven’t 
we given you everything? The Kossuth Prize, the 
Stalin Prize. . . . What else do you want? Tell 
me!” It was clear that if I had said I wanted a new 
apartment or a new car, my wish would immedi- 
ately have been granted. 

These tactics, of course, were not unique to 
Rakosi. In Czechoslovakia, Novotny applied the 
same pressures, feeling the same way about in- 
tellectuals in general and writers in particular. 


plain about what they see, [but] instead of changing 
what people see [they] are trying to change people’s 
eyes. [In the meantime] we are losing the only ideal that 
is truly valuable: the dream of a government identical 
with the citizen, of a citizen who governs himself. Is 
this dream realizable? 15 


he question asked by Vaculik reached into 
the very essence of the problem that animated both 
the Hungarian and the Czechoslovak intellectuals. 
For in leading the revolt against Stalinist bureauc- 


15 From the speech by Ludvik Vaculik to the Fourth 
Congress of the Czechoslovak Writers’ Union in Prague (June 
27-29), published in East Europe (New York), September 
1967. 


Politicians and Writers 


“The writer should be held in the palm of one’s 
hand like a sparrow,” Novotny reportedly said to 
Eduard Goldstiicker [ President of the Czechoslovak 
Writers’ Union]. “You must not squeeze him too 
hard or he might die, and you mustn’t open your 
palm or he will fly away. What you have to do 
is pluck out his feathers one by one. Then even 
if he does fly away, he will always return to the 
warmth of your hand.” 

However, when the revolt of the writers intensi- 
fied and the party felt threatened by the sparrow’s 
misbehavior, the fatherly smiles froze on the self- 
assured faces of the leaders. The mask fell, and 
the fear and hatred stood revealed. In August 
1956, Janos Kadar called a conference at party 
headquarters to discuss the writers’ “anti-party” 
behavior, this time comparing them to “flies.” 
Kadar, just out of jail and recently reinstated as 
a Politburo member, declared: “The writers be- 
lieve that they alone were responsible for the 
changes that took place in July [Rakosi’s dis- 
missal]. Let them understand once and for all that 
these changes were directed by the Central Com- 
mittee and carried out by ordinary worker and 
peasant party members. The writers remind me of 
the fly who settles on the reins and thinks he pulls 
the cart.” 

Kadar’s sarcasm expressed the party’s terror of 
anything it had not accomplished by itself. But, 
sparrows or flies, and no matter how warmly shel- 
tered they had been kept in years past, the writers 
had now tasted freedom. Featherless, even wing- 
less, they had escaped—this time for good. 


—T.A. 
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racy, the intellectuals retained their faith in cer- 
tain Marxist ideals: the conviction that society’s 
moral forces would eventually triumph over the 
party’s physical forces, and that only a truly so- 
cialist-humanist transformation of society could 
answer the question left unanswered by totalitarian 
regimes. 

At the same time, to a greater or lesser extent, 
both movements recognized that the existing ana- 
chronisms, distortions and corruption in their coun- 
tries were organically related to the system; they 
knew that the “mistakes” that were ascribed to 
certain party leaders were to some degree rooted 
in Marxist-Leninist theory and were the inevitable 
consequences of a “dictatorship of the proletariat” 
(that is to say, a one-party autocracy), and not 
merely accidental and atypical results of the “cult 
of personality.” In 1956, Tibor Dery wrote that the 
Hungarian intellectual movement was faced with a 
“structural flaw in the system,” and added that “we 
must root out those organic faults that allow our 
leaders to misuse their power and render us in- 
capable of dealing humanly with one another.” *° 
In 1967, a similar view was voiced by the Czecho- 


slovak philospher Jan Fibich: 


The concept of individual development, originally a 
cornerstone of Marxist communism, became under 
Stalin but a fiction of bourgeois-liberal ideology. Thus 
the individual became a mere offshoot of the collective, 
and private interests were quite openly subordinated to 
the so-called public interest.17 


And in what amounted to a statement of principle, 
the philosopher Ivan Svitak asserted: 


Dictatorship must be replaced by an open society, the 
monopoly of power must be liquidated and the power 
elite be regulated by a free press. The bureaucratic con- 
trol of society must give way before a just implementa- 
tion of fundamental human rights. [All this must be 
accomplished] by the workers’ movement together with 
the middle class, to the exclusion of apparatchiki and 
their collaborators. This evolution must take place under 
the leadership of the intellectuals.1% 


Though Svitak’s statement might have shocked 
certain bureaucrats, all it really did was describe 
an existing situation. The intellectuals in Czecho- 
slovakia, like those in Hungary 12 years before, were 
in the vanguard of the developing “open society,” 


16 Tibor Dery at the meeting of the Petofi Circle, June 27, 
1956. Quoted by T. Aczel and T. Meray in The Revolt of the 
Mind, New York, F. A. Praeger, 1959, p. 404. 

17 J. Fibich, “Institutional Alienation and the Freedom 
of Man,” Filosofia (Prague), No. 6, November-December 1967. 

18 J, Syitak in Literarni listy, March 1, 1968. 
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thus reasserting, in effect, their traditional role in 
East European societies. After decades of silence 
and servitude, the intellectual emerged once again 
as the embodiment of his nation’s conscience. Bonds 
between the intellectuals and the people were. re- 
stored and a new national union forged. No wonder 
both movements were characterized by a sense of 
joy, freedom, and self-confidence that even the rap- 
idly approaching danger could not destroy. 

I can clearly recall Hungary in the summer of 
1956. Time and again strangers stopped writers on 
the street to congratulate them on a new poem or 
article; literature had become, at last, common 
property. Openly and almost lightheartedly the 
doctrines and institutions of the state were argued 
about and attacked; the theory of “socialist realism” 
was as vulnerable as the secret police. Protestors 
urged that the victims of Stalinist terror be rehabili- 
tated and those responsible be punished. This at- 
mosphere was relived twelve years later in Czechos- 
lovakia: 


One day the spring broke. We said to ourselves, ““We 
Communists can no longer keep still. It is a crime and 
a disgrace; we are covering up a distorted reality.”” The 
risks were great, and for a long time we paid dearly for 
this attitude. But the moment arrived when fear van- 
ished and the myth of party infallibility collapsed.’% 


he two movements shared not only certain 
ideals, but also some specific tactics. In his article 
in this issue, Mr. Kiraly describes at considerable 
length the organizational importance of the writers’ 
unions and their newspapers, as well as the func- 
tion of extra-party writers’ groups. Suffice it to 
add—and to emphasize—that both movements were 
forever ready to exploit opportunities offered them 
by the regimes, such as converting writers’ con- 
gresses into open revolutionary forums. Similarly, 
each movement had its “Magna Carta”: in Hun- 
gary, the so-called Memorandum of 1955, signed 
by 69 leading Communist intellectuals, and in 
Czechoslovakia, the so-called “Two Thousand 
Words.” Finally, both movements turned to their 
advantage the fact that their regimes continued to 
balk at fully rehabilitating the victims of Stalinist 
persecutions. The growing public indignation thus 
became a mandate for demanding further conces- 
sions from the reluctant party leaderships. 
Yet the differences between the Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak experiences were at least as impor- 


19 Pavel X, “From Prague to Paris,” Encounter, February 
1969, p. 7. 


tant as the similarities. Mr. Kiraly notes that the 
Czechoslovak movement was able to conduct its 
activities from key positions within the party and 
government, while the Hungarian movement was al- 
ways on the periphery. This distinction is funda- 
mental. In Hungary, the party played an unambigu- 
ously reactionary role. It was opposed to the move- 
ment from the very start, even when, from June 
1953 to March 1955, it formally endorsed its de- 
mands. In its struggle against the reformers, the 
party resorted to various tactics, including the dis- 
semination of unflattering rumors about individual 
intellectuals, ideological “vigilance campaigns”, 
threats, intimidations, deprivation of jobs, and ex- 
pulsions from the party. This attitude did not 
change even after Rakosi’s fall in July 1956, and 
lasted until the outbreak of the revolution. The 
Hungarian movement, then, always found itself cast 
in an oppositional role, even when—in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1956—it was at the peak of its in- 
fluence. Continuously forced to respond to the 
tactics of the party—either actual or anticipated— 
it was never able to widen its scope, to work out 
a positive program. 


he price for the lack of a well-prepared, co- 
herent, and positive program was paid on October 
23, 1956, when the institutional power collapsed, 
leaving the country in a political void. It may of 
course be argued that even the presence of a pro- 
gram would not have saved the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, what with the swift train of events in the 
country at large outpacing the demands and ac- 
tions of those who were trying to lead it. But it is 
also conceivable that the headlong pace of events 
and the resulting tragedy could have been averted 
by a carefully thought-out program of action de- 
signed to channel popular passions into a more pos- 
itive and constructive direction. Whatever the mer- 
its of these speculations, it is clear, in retrospect, 
that the oppositional nature of the movement left 
deep imprints on the Hungarian national scene. 
Predominantly emotional, unprogrammatic—and 
indeed, almost unideological—it gave rise to im- 
passioned articles and essays, mordant and reveal- 
ing short stories and wonderful poems that will 
long be cherished by Hungarian readers. By the 
same token, whatever its historically moral value, 
the movement failed to produce any lasting theoret- 
ical works or truly profound and penetrating con- 
tributions to the understanding of that unique and 
turbulent period in Hungarian history. 


Until January 1968, the situation in Czechoslo- 
vakia was similar to that in Hungary in 1956. Much 
like their Hungarian counterparts, the Czechoslo- 
vak intellectuals fought a lonely battle against an 
entrenched and vindictive party bureaucracy and 
without the active support of the population at 
large. After Novotny’s fall, however, an entirely 
new situation came into being. True, the Dubcek 
leadership did not come from the ranks of the lib- 
eral Communist intellectuals, and the party apparat 
remained largely in the hands of conservative func- 
tionaries bent on preserving their prerogatives of 
power and deeply antagonistic to the goals of the 
reformers. But with the leadership more and more 
responsive to the latter’s demands and_aspira- 
tions, with the renunciation of police terror and the 
growing rapport between the intellectuals and the 
rest of society, the movement quickly acquired an 
altogether different character: it became in effect 
a “loyal opposition,” whose tactics alternated be- 
tween affirmation and criticism, between support of 
the new regime and attacks upon the remnants of 
the old. The hostility that had characterized the re- 
lationship between the party and the intellectuals 
was replaced by a sense of common values, and a 
consciousness of strength and independence re- 
placed the intellectuals’ erstwhile mood of aliena- 
tion and despair. As one Czechoslovak writer put 
it: “Before January we were against ‘them.’ Af- 
terwards we were for ‘them.’” After having lived 
“for so long under the crushing weight of didac- 
ticism, in a dehumanized society . . . it was won- 
derful [to see the return] of humanity [and] re- 
spect for the individual.” ”° 

Nowhere was this new national ethos and the 
new position of the intellectuals expressed more 
forcefully than in the “Action Program” of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party, adopted by the 
Central Committee on April 5, 1968. “Artistic crea- 
tion,” said the document, “must not be subjected to 
censorship. . . . We have full faith in those who 
create our culture and we rely on their respon- 
sibility, understanding and support.’ With their 
freedom of expression assured, their influence im- 
measurably strengthened and their moral position 
vindicated, it was now the intellectuals’ turn to 
prove their loyalty and generosity: 


. the Communist Party . . . is honestly striving to 
use this last opportunity to save its own honor and the 


20 [bid. 
21 Rude pravo, April 10, 1968. 
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nation’s. . . . We will oppose views, should they arise, 
that it is possible to carry out some type of democratic 
revival without the Communists—or possibly against 
them. This would be both unjust and unreasonable. The 
Communists already have functioning organizations, and 
we should support their progressive wings. . . . The 
battle is now over the formulation of laws and other 
practical measures. We must give the ministers, prosecu- 
tors, chairmen and secretaries time to prove them- 
selves. 


The second striking difference between the Hun- 
garian and Czechoslovak movements was that the 
latter—unlike the former—clearly raised and seri- 
ously discussed the problem of opposition parties 
in a socialist society. I have already mentioned the 
virtual absence of any philosophical or political 
writings in Hungary circa 1956—an absence clearly 
caused by the intellectuals’ need to devote them- 
selves to tactical matters. The Czechoslovak intel- 
lectuals, operating in a far less inimical political 
climate, had the time to refine their thinking on 
some of the more basic implications of their strug- 
gle for a “new socialism.” Their writings on the 
subject of political pluralism under socialism— 
described by Mr. Kiraly in the preceding article— 
is probably one of the most important achievements 
of their movement. 

Finally, the Czechoslovak intellectuals took an 
unequivocal stand on the role of the Communist 
Party in a socialist state. In Hungary, the reformers 
limited themselves, by and large, to exposing the 
bankruptcy of the party. “It is up to the leader- 
ship,” said the writer Tibor Tardos, “to draw its 
conclusion, to change its line, to analyze its theories 
and later its practices.” ** For in the words of an- 


22 Ludvik Vaculik, “Two Thousand Words,” Literarni listy, 
June 27, 1968 


other writer, “even now, after the 20th Party Con- 
gress in the USSR, our party is still smothering 
writers and journalists, still discriminating against 
those who tell the truth... .” ** The Hungarian 
movement revealed the gap between the party and 
the intellectuals but did not try to narrow it; rather, 
it pushed the party away. The Czechoslovaks, in- 
stead, discussed the reasons for disunity and pro- 
moted a morally renewed party. In the words of 
one of them: 


The main causes of disunity are the contradictory views 
held by the party’s two wings as to the management of 
a socialist society. One group can create nothing but a 
new absolutism. . .. The other group demands an open 
socialist society, one which will for the first time in his- 
tory approach the ideal of a state in which economic 
sufficiency is equalled by spiritual freedom. The two 
groups are about as compatible as fire and water. We 
must summon an extraordinary congress, at which either 
the two wings of the party will come to an agreement 
. .. or the party will divide. Only thus can a morally 
renewed party be born. . . .25 


Regardless of their differences, it was here, on 
the plane of moral unity, that the two nations’ intel- 
lectual movements converged. Both wanted to cre- 
ate a humane and moral socialist society. Both 
ultimately borrowed a great deal from the liberal 
and socialist conceptions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. They succeeded in setting invaluable his- 
torical precedents and guidelines for the continuing 
struggle of free peoples against totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 


23 Tibor Tardos at the meeting of the Petéfi Circle, Aczel 
and Meray, op. cit., p. 407. 
24 Tibor Meray at the meeting of the Petofi Circle, ibid., 


p. 407. 
25 Pavel Kohout, Literarni listy, May 16, 1968. 


Yugoslavia Today 


EDITORS’ NOTE; As the first and only country within the Communist orbit to have 
successfully challenged Moscow's hegemony and embarked upon its own independent 
“road to socialism,” Yugoslavia today is as puzzling and fascinating to scholars as to 
the hundreds and thousands of tourists who flock to its cities and seashore resorts. 
The scholar who attempts to understand the country and its system on the basis of 
published sources and the visitor who draws his perceptions from personal experience 
and observations may each arrive at somewhat different conclusions —if only because 
ideological disquisitions and even statistics are not always the most reliable guides to 
reality. But they may also find that they agree in some essential respects —if only be- 
cause they are no longer dealing with a totalitarian system that suppresses unpalat- 
able realities for the sake of doctrinal “truths,” but with a country in which the search 
for truth is given ever-increasing latitude. All this is amply borne out by the articles 
below, one written by a longtime student of the Yugoslav system, and one by a jour- 
nalist recently returned from Belgrade. 


By Paul Shoup 


he present article will undertake to do two 
things. First, it will endeavor to provide a compre- 
hensive survey of recent changes and reforms in the 
political system of Yugoslavia. Secondly, it will 
attempt to evaluate these changes within the 
broader framework of the evolution of the East 
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European Communist systems generally, and to 
identify in what respects the current political trends 
in Yugoslavia are similar to those in the East 
European bloc countries, and in what respect they 
are unique and least applicable to other Communist 
political systems. 

The present thrust of Yugoslav political change 
can best be understood against the background of 
several developments that antedated the July 1966 
plenum of the Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists (YLC), which was the cat- 
alyst that set the current wave of reform in motion. 
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The most important of these developments was 
the implementation of economic reforms in the 
1950’s and early 1960’s. There is no need to review 
them here *; suffice it to note that for over a decade 
and a half Yugoslavia has been in the throes of an 
economic revolution which has involved complex 
developmental problems, and which at the same 
time has confronted the Yugoslav leadership with 
the difficult task of dismantling the old Stalinist 
command economy. The problems which have 
arisen in the course of this dual process have not 
yet been solved, with the result that the current 
political changes are taking place in an economic 
situation which, if not desperate, is serious and 
not amenable to easy solutions. 

Another development which helps to clarify the 
present direction of political reform in Yugoslavia 
is the conflict among the various nationality groups 
within the country, a conflict which has cut across 
the lines of the liberal-conservative split in the 
party since the early 1960’s—more specifically, 
since the Central Committee plenum of 1962, at 
which the liberal forces of the northern republics 
and the conservative elements in Serbia openly 
clashed for the first time. 


A third key factor has been the high degree of 
consistency with which the Yugoslav regime has en- 
deavored to put into effect the main elements of 
the Titoist political program formulated over a 
decade and a half ago at the Sixth Congress of 
the YLC. With all the emphasis on reform in 
Yugoslavia today, it nevertheless remains true that 
the essential goals for which the regime is striving 
are little different from those formulated in the first 
wave of liberalization in the early 1950's. 


The increased tempo of political reform in recent 
years has resulted from the complex interaction of 
the factors just alluded to. Economic liberalization 
has forced a showdown with conservative forces 
and simultaneously generated the need for still 
further economic reform. The defeat of the con- 
servatives has been accomplished through conces- 
sions to the republics, whose power today is such 
that they have become a factor of decisive impor- 
tance on the Yugoslav political scene. The need to 
adapt the party to the new economic situation has 
resulted in widespread dismissals of veteran party 
functionaries and their replacement by younger, 
more professionally trained cadres. The command 


1 See the author’s “Problems of Party Reform in Yugo- 
slavia,” The American Slavic and East European Review, Oc- 
tober 1959, pp. 334-50. 
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structure of the party has also been drastically re- 
organized to limit the influence of the conservatives 
and create a harmonious leadership. Finally, these 
and other changes are all taking place in a climate 
of political and social instability resulting, in part, 
from the deteriorating economic situation. Every 
segment of Yugoslav society is experiencing this 
instability to such a degree that one might even 
describe the situation as one of barely controlled 
chaos. The very least that can be said is that there 
is in the present political situation a greater sense 
of urgency than at any time in the past, with the 
possible exception of the crisis that preceded the 
showdown with the Rankovic forces in 1966. 

These general observations will perhaps help to 
clarify the goals that the present political reforms 
are intended to achieve. Let us turn now to the 
reforms themselves, starting with changes that have 
been made in the party and in the governmental 
and legislative apparatus. 


Party Reorganization 


Reorganization of the party has been a major 
element in the policy of political liberalization 
pursued by the Tito regime since the early 1950’s. 
Earlier measures modified the party’s command 
structure, reduced the role of the professional 
party apparatus, liberalized intra-party relations, 
and in general altered the character of the basic 
party organization by restricting the number of 
party cells in administrative and economic organi- 
zations in favor of territorial party groups. There 
was also a conscious effort to encourage the circu- 
lation of members of the party élite through such 
devices as “rotation” and limitation of the number 
of jobs which an individual party member might 
hold. By restricting the command functions of the 
party bureaucracy, the leadership hoped to adapt 
the party to new social and economic conditions— 
without, however, diminishing its political authority 
and monopoly control over the decision-making 
process. 

The pattern of reform has now been carried a 
step further through a series of proposals which 
were embodied in a new party statute adopted by 
the Ninth Congress of the YLC in April of this 
year. The changes introduced by the new statute 
and the decisions of the Congress may be briefly 
recapitulated. 

At both the federal and republic levels, there 
has been a radical reshuffling of the command 
structure. The party congress, meeting at least 


every fifth year, remains the ultimate authority in 
the party, but in the future an annual “conference” 
will meet to discuss party policies. One-fourth of 
the delegates to these annual conferences are to 
be elected by the republican party congresses, with 
the delegates of each republic to serve as a per- 
manent delegation to the annual conferences until 
the next republican party congress. The remaining 
three-fourths of the conference delegates are to be 
chosen by party conferences at the grass-roots 
(commune ) level.’ 


The Central Committee of the YLC has been 
replaced by a Presidium (predsednistvo ) composed 
of about fifty persons representing the republican 
and provincial party organizations. The leading 
figure in the party is now the President, and not the 
First Secretary. Finally, the Ninth Congress at the 
last moment created an Executive Bureau of 
fifteen persons, headed by President Tito.* 


At the republic level also, the party congress of 
each republic remains the ultimate party authority. 
Republic party congresses are to meet every four 
years, but here, too, annual party conferences have 
been newly instituted to discuss policy problems in 
the respective republics between congresses. The 
republic party central committees remain un- 
changed, with day-to-day control of the party or- 
ganization resting in the hands of an executive 
committee. The two leadership positions in the re- 
public party structures are the posts of President, 
normally occupied by the most prestigious person 
in the party, and of Party Secretary.* 


The make-up of the new Executive Bureau of the 
YLC is of special interest because it was evidently 
decided only at the last minute. In what appears to 
have been a very astute political maneuver, Tito 
has brought into this body leading figures from 
several of the republics who had hitherto been un- 
willing to serve in party or government positions at 
the federal level. Notably, Vladimir Bakaric, leader 
of the Croatian party, and Krste Crvenkovski, 


_” For the new party statute which incorporates these changes, 
see Komunist (Belgrade), March 16, 1969, pp. 6-10. 

3 In addition to Tito, the members of the Bureau are: Ed- 
vard Kardelj, Vladimir Bakaric, Krste Crvenkovski, Nijaz 
Dizdarevic, Stane Dolanc, Stevan Doronjski, Kiro Gligorov, 
Fadil Hoxha, Cvijetin Mijatovic, Miroslay Pecujlic, Budislav 
Soskic, Mijalko Todorovic, Miko Tripalo, and Veljko Vlahovic. 
Each republic has two representatives on the Bureau, each 
autonomous region, one. Komunist, March 16, 1969, p. 2. 

4See Sesti Kongres Saveza Komunista Srbije (Sixth Con- 
gress of the League of Communists of Serbia), Belgrade, 1968, 
p. 117. Republic statutes differ slightly on the method of 
selecting delegates to the annual party conference and the 
role of this new party body. See Komunist, Jan. 30, 1969, p. 5. 


leader of the Macedonian party, have both been 
made members of the YLC’s top executive body.’ 
This seems to indicate that Tito is counting heavily 
on the newly-created Executive Bureau to assure 
political stability in the country after he passes 
from the scene. 


Another notable aspect of the Ninth Party Con- 
gress reforms is the increased power placed in the 
hands of the republican parties. Members of the 
YLC Presidium are now chosen by the republic 
party congresses, and the composition of the central 
Executive Bureau is carefully designed to satisfy 
the national aspirations of the individual republics. 
The republic parties are also given the right to 
draw up their own statutes through their party 
congresses, and a limited amount of policy-making 
authority has been granted to them. 


Some of the most significant party reforms, how- 
ever, do not have to do with structural reorganiza- 
tion. Brief allusion has already been made to the 
current policy of replacing old-line party function- 
aries with younger, professionally trained cadres, 
which has already resulted in the retirement of 
many distinguished veterans of the Communist 
movement in Yugoslavia from active public life.® A 
renewed effort is also being made to limit the num- 
ber of public posts which an individual party mem- 
ber may hold. These changes are having great cum- 
ulative impact; in fact, they are creating a new post- 
war generation of party leaders better educated 
than their predecessors and presumably more cap- 
able of dealing with the complex tasks imposed by 
present Yugoslav conditions. At the same time, 
various steps have been taken to increase the rights 
of party members, to encourage freedom of discus- 
sion within the party, and to give greater autonomy 
to lower-level party units.’ 


5 As a result of this action, Bakaric and Crvenkovski will 
presumably have to be replaced as presidents of the Croatian 
and Macedonian parties, as will also the president of the 
Bosnian party, who was similarly named to the new Execu- 
tive Bureau. 

6 One byproduct of these changes has been the creation of 
a “Council of the Federation” (Savet Federacije) made up of 
distinguished persons in the party, some of them still serving 
in leading party organs (Kardelj, Vlahovic), and some not 
(Koca Popovic). The functions of the Council are outlined in 
Sluzbeni List (Belgrade), July 12, 1967, p. 861. 

7 The new party statute provides, for example, that disci- 
plinary action against a party member shall be decided by a 
“comradely court” (drugarsko vece), with the member in 
question having the right to name one-third of the court’s 
members; that opposition views may be expressed provided 
that implementation of the majority position is not obstructed; 
and that party units at the local, regional and republic levels 
are auhorized to draw up their own standing rules, or statutes. 
Other provisions grant greater authority to the party organiza- 
tions of the autonomous regions. 
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Parliamentary Reform 


Parallel with the restructuring of the party, there 
have been important changes in the complex set of 
parliamentary institutions created by the consti- 
tution of 1963. Under Article 165 of the 1963 con- 
stitution, the Federal Assembly consisted of five 
chambers: the Federal Chamber (Savezno vece), 
the Economic Chamber (Privredno vece), the Edu- 
cational and Cultural Chamber (Prosvetno-kulturno 
vece), the Social Welfare and Health Chamber 
(Socijalno-zdravstvenc vece), and the Organiza- 
tional-Political Chamber (Organizaciono-politicko 
vece). The Chamber of Nationalities was a com- 
ponent part of the Federal Chamber and met only 
on specified occasions when matters of concern to 
the republics were to be discussed. Members of the 
Federal Chamber were chosen by direct election, 
while those of the other four chambers were indi- 
rectly elected by local government assemblies. 


After several years of debate over the method of 
electing delegates to the Federal Assembly and the 
role of the Chamber of Nationalities, a series of 
amendments to the 1963 constitution was adopted in 
December 1968, effecting important changes in the 


rliamentary structure.* The Chamber of Nation- 
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hamber, reducing the number of chambers making 
up the Federal Assembly to four. These retain their 
earlier form, but with the abolition of the Federal 
Chamber, the renamed Social-Political Chamber 
(formerly the Organizational-Political Chamber) 
has assumed increased importance. It is now to be 
directly elected and is supposed to represent the 
interests of the communes. Thus, the principle of di- 
rect election is still retained to a degree but has 
less importance than in the past. 

It should also be noted that a number of other 
proposed amendments received serious considera- 


8 The amendments appear in Sluzbeni List, Dec. 30, 1968, 
pp. 1293-96. 
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tion but were finally rejected. One was a proposal 
that would have made decisions in the Chamber of 
Nationalities subject to veto by a single republic’s 
delegation. Another was a suggestion emanating 
from Serbia that the legislative competence of the 
Chamber of Nationalities be restricted to matters 
of primary concern to the republics. Again, al- 
though the “Councils of Work Communities” were 
criticized for their narrow economic and _profes- 
sional concerns and proposals were made for merg- 
ing them into one body, little change was finally 
made in their structure or organization. All this 
suggests that there will be a continued confronta- 
tion of interests within the revamped federal parli- 
ament.° 


Nationality Problems 


It is evident from the preceding discussion of 
changes in the party and the parliamentary struc- 
ture that one of the major objectives of the current 
reforms is to alleviate pressures arising from rival- 
ries among the different nationality groups in the 
country. Moreover, while the economic reforms 
themselves are not within the scope of this discus- 
sion, it should be stressed that a further objective 
reform as a whole is to 
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forces in Yugoslavia, but it also marked the defeat 
of the Serb nationalists and the ascendancy of the 
Croatian and Slovenian elements within the party. 
To cement their victory over the conservatives and 
protect themselves against a future threat of Serb 
hegemony, the liberal nationalists of Croatia and 
Slovenia have continued to press for greater rights 
for the republics than were recognized in the 1963 
constitution. One result of this campaign can be 
seen in the increased power recently conferred on 


the Chamber of Nationalities. Nevertheless, the 


® The rules of order of the Federal Assembly have also been 
amended to provide for consultation between the chambers 
and their counterparts in the republics prior to reaching deci- 
sions in areas affecting republic interests. This further en- 
hances the ability of the republics—which are also represented 
in the Federal Executive Council of the Assembly—to influence 
legislation and the shaping of policy at the federal level. 


problem of future relationships among the repub- 
lics is still far from settled. Pressure continues 
from Slovenia and Croatia for even greater auton- 
omy. While it is as yet too early to speak of a 
Yugoslav confederation, proposals have been made 
which would bring such a system a great deal 
closer. 

Thus the president of the Slovenian Supreme 
Court, writing in Borba (August 8, 1968), sug- 
gested the limitation of federal legislative power 
to precisely defined areas, with this power to be 
exercised only after consultation with representa- 
tive organs of the republics. Legislation in all other 
areas would be the sole responsibility of the re- 
publics, and executive decrees and _ regulations 
could be issued only at the republic level. While 
suggestions of this sort are premature and evidently 
designed more to influence the general direction of 
policy than to articulate a clear-cut and immediate 
goal, the movement for greater autonomy in the 
affairs of the republics is unmistakable and gather- 
ing momentum. The Macedonian constitution refers 
to the “statehood” of the Macedonian republic. 
Slovenia, Croatia, and Macedonia engage in “for- 
eign affairs” activities."° The explosive situation in 
the Kosmet is being dealt with by making unprece- 
dented concessions to the Albanian minority, with 
the result that the region is being transformed from 
one representing a mixture of national elements 
to one that will be considered predominantly AI- 
banian in character." The Moslems, too, are now 
to be considered a distinct nationality, reversing a 
long-standing party policy of treating the Slav 
Moslems of Yugoslavia as a religious and not a 
national group.” 

But while the grant of increased autonomy to the 
republics and the greater recognition of nationality 
rights have temporarily allayed fears of Serb 
hegemony, they have by no means removed all 
sources of tension. Economic rivalry, long a divisive 
force among the republics, has grown in intensity 


10 The Croatian and Slovenian republics have entered into 
negotiations with other countries—for example, the recent 
Croatian negotiations with Austria over common problems. 
Recently, also, the Slovenian Economic Chamber formed a 
special section for cooperation with COMECON countries, the 
first of five such sections which will deal with various world 
economic groups. 

11 Albanians in the Kosmet will be permitted to celebrate 
their own national holidays and to have a national flag, and 
officials in the region will henceforth be required to master 
both the Albanian and Serbo-Croatian languages. Jedinstvo 
(Pristina), Oct. 7, 1968, p. 1. These and other changes empha- 
size the Albanian rather than the multinational character of 
the region. The question of republic status for the Kosmet is 
discussed below. 

12 Komunist, Aug. 8, 1968, p. 12. 


in recent years. The Fund for the Development of 
Underdeveloped Regions, through which 1.85 per- 
cent of the total social product of the country was 
theoretically. to be channeled into economic assist- 
ance to the less advanced republics, has failed to 
solve the problem of underdevelopment. The hoped- 
for acceleration of economic growth in the under- 
developed areas has simply not materialized, and 
all the symptoms of economic stagnation which 
Yugoslavia as a whole has been experiencing in 
recent years have manifested themselves most 
strongly in the lesser-developed regions. As a re- 
sult, the future of the development fund itself is 
now the subject of intense and often heated debate, 
with the more developed republics advocating its 
total abolition.”* 


Economic Pressures 


Rivalry among the republics, however, is just one 
form of economic conflict. The liberalization of the 
Yugoslav economy has been accompanied by a 
burgeoning of economic associations, regional pres- 
sure groups, industrial lobbies, and other special- 
interest groups as complex and varied as those 
encountered in the West. Not only do these groups 
exist and vigorously defend their interests, but 
their activities are recognized and even encouraged 
in certain ways by the government. This has been 
demonstrated dramatically in the behavior of the 
Federal Assembly during the last few years. Since 
1967 the federal government has been under con- 
stant attack by the economic and social chambers 
of parliament over the implementation of economic 
reforms. While the Federal Executive Council has 
always managed to win final approval of its pro- 
grams, it has often found it necessary to modify its 
proposals to the Federal Assembly in the light of 
criticisms voiced in the social and economic cham- 
bers. Reports of these debates in the Yugoslav 
press and minutes of the Federal Assembly indicate 
that they are unusually free and sometimes highly 
emotional. On occasion even a lone deputy has 
dared to take exception to a government measure, 
as for example in the summer of 1968, when Deputy 
Cedo Kapor tried to amend a proposed law on 
motor transport forbidding socialist enterprises 
from utilizing private trucking firms for transport- 
ing goods.'* Similarly, the dissatisfaction of the un- 


13 See Politika, July 28, 1968, p. 8. 
14 Borba (Belgrade), July 20, 1968, p. 3. The amendment 
was defeated, only Kapor voting for its passage. 
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derdeveloped republics over the state of federal 
economic assistance has repeatedly come to the 
surface in parliamentary debate, proving strong 
enough on one occasion to force the convocation 
of the Chamber of Nationalities even before the 
recent amendment to the 1963 constitution.*” 

Economic pressures also find expression outside 
the Federal Assembly. Associations of manufactur- 
ers publicize their views through trade journals and 
newspapers. with national circulation and usually 
act as a counterweight to the strong pressures 
exerted by the republics and smaller territorial 
units. At the same time, the trade unions have be- 
come a force for defending the interests of the 
workers and are able through their organizations 
to bring pressure to bear on the Federal Assembly 
and the government bureaucracy. This new activ- 
ism on the part of the workers’ organizations was 
dramatized in 1967 by the dismissal of Svetozar 
Vukmanovic-Tempo as trade union chief for his out- 
spoken criticism of policies considered detrimental 
to the interests of the workers. 

As the foregoing account suggests, it is often 
the Federal Executive Council which bears the 
brunt of criticism from the various economic inter- 
est groups. In the summer of 1968, following a show 
of defiance by the Assembly of the Croatian Re- 
public and a threat of strikes against the regime’s 
economic policies, the Council took the unusual 
step of calling the Federal Assembly into session 
and asking for a vote of confidence in its program 
of reforms. The Council won the backing of the 
Assembly, which voted a resolution supporting the 
government, with a single deputy abstaining.’® 

The emergence of these group pressures may be 
considered a logical and even necessary response 
to the changes which have been taking place in the 
Yugoslav economic and political system over the 
past decade. What perhaps needs emphasizing in 
this complex and highly fluid situation, however, 
is that the aggressive pursuit of regional and other 
interests stems from deep dislocations in Yugoslav 
society, and that the conflicting demands of the 
various groups cannot therefore be easily recon- 
ciled by the bargaining methods and tactics of 
compromise usually associated with interest-group 
politics. 

The emotion-charged atmosphere of group bar- 
gaining in Yugoslavia today may itself be a clue 
to why the regime has allowed conflicts of interest 


15 For details of this affair, see Borba, Jan. 29, 1967, p. 5. 
16 Borba, July 19, 1968, p. 1. 
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to be aired in public. There has been an apparent 
attempt to take the most intractable problems out 
of the hands of the normal decision-making bodies 
in the party and government and transfer responsi- 
bility for policy in these areas to impartial or non- 
political institutions or groups. Such considera- 
tions, for example, could well have prompted the 
regime’s decision, after years of sterile inner-party 
squabbling over the distribution of investments 
between the wealthier and poorer republics, to cre- 
ate the fund for aid to underdeveloped regions. The 
Constitutional Court—a unique institution in a 
Communist country—represents a similar type of 
quasi-impartial body for regulating relations among 
the republics and between the republics and the 
federal government. Parliamentary discussions also 
are encouraged in an effort to depoliticize economic 
disputes by forcing advocates of contending posi- 
tions to offer reasonable and responsible public 
defenses of their stands. Industrial associations 
embracing producers in a given industry through- 
out Yugoslavia are being officially supported on the 
theory that they are able to resist local pressures 
more effectively than the federal government. 
And it now seems that the trade unions will be 
brought into the process of establishing uniform 
wage rates—a problem which the federal govern- 
ment considers too explosive to deal with by the 
usual political or administrative methods. Thus, 
varadoxically, the articulation of group interests 
in Yugoslavia is both highly political and at the 
same time is being divorced, in certain limited 
ways, from the political process. 


Ideological Trends 


At this point, something should be said about the 
manner in which the Titoist ideology has been 
changing—or refusing to change—under the impact 
of recent developments. As has been pointed out 
before, the main elements of the Titoist political 
creed remain remarkably similar to what they were 
a decade and a half ago. Self-management remains 
the central and immutable principle of the ideology, 
and the struggle to implement it in the face of 
“bureaucratic” obstructionism is considered the 
single most important objective of the reform moyve- 
ment. Debureaucratization and democratization are 


therefore viewed as essential elements in the cur- 


rent program of political reform, and both are 
seen in an institutional context involving reform 
of the party, the strengthening of the trade unions 
and the Socialist Alliance, and of course the spread 
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of self-management institutions in economic enter- 
prises. With respect to the broader problems of 
political authority and political participation, the 
Titoist creed advocates “direct democracy” and 
vigorously rejects the practices of “bourgeois par- 
liamentarianism.” Finally, of course, Titoism stands 
in strong opposition to centrally-planned economies 
of the Soviet type. 

The preceeding points, while they perhaps reduce 
the ideology to something simpler than it is in 
reality, seem to cover the substance of the political 
program of Titoism as spelled out in a number of 
policy statements over the last few years: the 
“Draft Theses” of April 1967 **; the “Guidelines” 
issued by the Presidium and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the YLC in June 1968 **; and the Ninth 
Party Congress resolution on “Socialist Develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia.” ** This political platform de- 
rives a certain credibility from the fact that Yugo- 
slav life is undeniably more free now than in the 
past and continues to evolve in a democratic direc- 
tion. Meanwhile the economic reforms of 1965 and 
earlier years, by freeing funds for use by enter- 
prises, have created the economic preconditions for 
workers’ self-management in industry. 

Nevertheless, the failure of these policies to gen- 
erate widespread enthusiasm in recent years is quite 
evident. There are several reasons for this. For one 
thing, economic problems have been multiplying, 
generating distrust in the regime’s reform policies 
among liberals and conservatives, pro-Communists 
and anti-Communists alike. Unemployment, grow- 
ing inequalities in income, the revival of private 
trade, and failure to eradicate abuses connected 
with the purchase of foreign cars and the construc- 
tion of villas by party bureaucrats have all con- 
tributed towards undermining the party’s authority, 
especially among the two groups in which the lead- 
ership has hitherto placed its greatest hopes—the 
workers and the youth. Worker dissatisfaction has 
manifested itself in a constantly increasing number 
of strikes, a reported total of 1,365 work stoppages 
having occurred between 1958 and 1966.*° At the 
same time, there has been a steady drop in the 
number of young persons joining the party, al- 
though the decline appears to have been arrested— 
if only temporarily—by a renewed feeling of soli- 
darity between the party and the people, spurred 
by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. Above 


17 [bid., April 27, 1967, p. 1. 

18 [bid., June 14, 1968, pp. 4-6. 

19 Komunist, March 16, 1969, pp. 32-41. 
20 NIN (Belgrade), Oct. 29, 1967, p. 4. 


all, the student demonstrations of June 1968 clearly 
underscored the frustrations which have been build- 
ing up among Yugoslav youth as well as other 
segments of the population. 

Notwithstanding the leadership’s continuing com- 
mitment to democratization, another cause of dis- 
satisfaction has been the growing impatience of 
many groups in Yugoslav society with the limited 
freedom—especially intellectual freedom—which 
the regime allows its people. It is here that the 
forces of modernization generated by current social 
changes find political expression—in the form of 
appeals for greater respect of parliamentary prac- 
tices, advocacy of a new humanist-Marxist creed, 
or muted but persistent criticism of workers’ self- 
management as an economic failure and a political 
deadend for Yugoslav socialism. 

The critics of the official ideology have had a 
visible impact on Yugoslav political life in recent 
years. On the one hand, there has been greater 
discussion than ever before of the need to extend 
democratization to the point of bringing a multi- 
party system into being—de facto if not de jure.” 
This is not exactly a new idea, and it has always 
been resisted by the party leadership, although 
some voices can be heard, even in top party circles, 
in support of a modified two-party system.”” The 
system of “direct democracy” has also been sub- 
jected to frank analysis, with the party permitting 
some restrained debate on the issue of privileges 
in the party bureaucracy and the problem of the 
“new class” in Yugoslavia.** The right to strike has 
been openly defended as a supplement, and even 
to some extent as a corrective, to the system of 
workers’ self-management.** Student criticism of 
“capitalist” practices in Yugoslavia has led the 
government to retreat from its policy of allowing 
private enterprise to compete with the socialist 
sector. 


21 See especially the much publicized article of the political 
scientist Stevan Vracar, “Partijski monopolizam i politicka 
moc drustvenih grupa” (The Monopoly of the Party and the 
Political Power of Social Groups) Gledista (Sarajevo), No. 
8-9, August-September, 1967, pp. 1053-66. 

22 For example, Mijalko Todorovic, Secretary of the YLC 
Presidium and a member of the new Executive Bureau, has 
been associated with the idea. 

23 A relatively free debate took place on these issues early 
in 1967. See especially Mihailo Markovic, “Neposredna demo- 
kratija kao ideoloski mit i kao realna tendencija istorijskog 
procesa” (Direct Democracy as an Ideological Myth and as 
a Real Tendency of the Historical Process), Encyclopedia 
Moderna (Zagreb), No. 2, January-February, 1967, pp. 16-21. 

24 The right to strike has been advocated by the political 
scientist Jovan Djordevic and by the leading Croatian Com- 
munist, Vladimir Bakaric, among others. For Bakaric’s views, 


see Vjesnik (Zagreb), Oct. 26, 1967. 
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On the other hand, the regime has displayed 
determination not to let freedom of political ex- 
pression get out of hand. Confiscations of journals 
for publicizing views considered hostile to social- 
ism have increased in recent years, and spokesmen 
for the official ideology often seem more concerned 
with criticizing their opponents—be they bourgeois 
liberals, humanist Marxists, “technocrats” accused 
of supporting the views of James Burnham, or con- 
servative neo-Stalinists—than with making their 
own programs more comprehensible and attractive 
to the Yugoslav people. 

The regime nevertheless continues its allegiance 
to the goals of self-management and democratiza- 
tion and, as part of its strategy, is striving to curb 
the power of the local party bureaucrats, whose re- 
sistance to change has been a major obstacle in 
the path of reform. This has proven to be no easy 
task. For instance, in the April 1967 elections, there 
were numerous cases in which old-line party con- 
servatives who had been rejected for further official 
posts nevertheless managed to win election to the 
Federal Assembly or were subsequently chosen to 
head local government assemblies over the opposi- 
tion of the higher party echelons.”° The problem is 
complex because the party—if it is to continue to 
rule—cannot dispense with its local power base 
entirely. This seems to explain, in part, why the 
republican party organizations have been spared in 
the regime’s recent attacks on bureaucratic inter- 
ference in self-management.”* Meanwhile, action to 
deprive party officials of undue privileges has been 
less than determined; indeed, the problem has re- 
cently been exacerbated by the grant of large gov- 
ernment pensions to party members removed from 
their posts as part of the campaign to infuse new 
blood into the party and state apparatus. 

Amidst all this ferment, a great deal of uncer- 
tainty surrounds the question of whether the Yugo- 
slav party-state power structure still retains a mo- 
nopoly position behind the scenes, or whether, on 
the contrary, it is relinquishing its control to the 
new groups and institutions which have attracted 


*5 A highly publicized case in point occurred in the Serbian 
town of Lazarevac, where Radivoje Jovanovic, a former lieu- 
tenant-general in the Partisans, got himself elected to the 
Federal Assembly over the candidate put up by the party. The 
case.is interesting in view of subsequent press charges that 
Jovanovic used his position in the Assembly to build up his 
own political machine in Lazarevac in opposition to the re- 
forms of the past several years. Jovanovic was eventually “re- 
called” by the voters of his constituency. It should be noted 
that the “unauthorized” election of liberal elements has been 
less of a problem. 

26 See Alvin Z. Rubenstein, “Reforms, Non-Alignment and 
Pluralism,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1968, p. 37. 
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so much attention in recent years. No one can 
answer with confidence. It is well to note, however, 
that the quasi-democratic procedures practiced in 
Yugoslavia are infused with elements of power-elite 
conflict. This is true not only in such obvious cases 
as the clash over aid to underdeveloped areas, but 
also in the conflict between the social-economic 
chambers of the Federal Assembly and the Federal 
Executive Council. Today the chambers of the 
Federal Assembly tend to be the abode of older 
party members, while the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil is the stronghold of the younger and _better- 
informed but less prestigious elements of the party. 
Analogous problems exist at the local level, where 
the workers’ councils must obviously be restrained 
from unduly increasing their wage funds but at the 
same time must be encouraged to support more 
energetic management. Short of abolishing the 
workers’ councils themselves, these objectives can- 
not be attained by destroying the local power struc- 
ture, but only by reeducating it, or-—as we may now 
be witnessing—by relocating effective control over 
industrial enterprises at a higher level of the gov- 
ernment and party structure. 


A Larger View 


What, then, is the significance of the recent po- 
litical changes in Yugoslavia? And what relation 
do they bear to trends in the other Communist-ruled 
countries of Eastern Europe? 

Since economic needs have unquestionably acted 
as a spur to political change, it may be useful to 
begin by considering the interrelationship between 
the economic problems of Yugoslavia and those of 
the East European Communist countries. For Yugo- 
slavia, as for most of Communist Eastern Europe, 
the decade of the 1960’s has been a time of read- 
justment in which it has become necessary to come 
to grips with the excesses of earlier periods. In 
this connection, it is misleading to put undue stress 
on the fact that the Yugoslav economic system in 
the 1960’s was already more liberal than the econ- 
omies of the East European Communist nations. 
For one thing, the undoubtedly greater importance 
placed on a system of free prices in Yugoslavia did 
not create a free market for capital prior to 1965, 
and if current complaints about the monopoly posi- 
tion of the banks are to be believed, centralized 
political control over investments still remains a 
feature of the Yugoslav system. Hardly any less 
than the East European Communist states, Yugo- 
slavia suffered from overly rapid industrialization, 
neglect of agriculture, a worsening balance of pay- 


ments, and other problems associated with forced 
economic development, and in recent years she has 
found these ills just as difficult to cure as have the 
East European states. 

Insofar as a common set of economic problems of 
the type just described existed (and it is admitted 
that not all the East European countries had this 
experience in the 1960’s), we can speak of certain 
common political consequences. When some of the 
features of an underdeveloped economy—such as a 
plentiful supply of labor or a high rate of return 
on investments—cease to work to the advantage of 
the regime and to encourage a massive mobilization 
of resources, but instead become liabilities and gen- 
erate frictions, the resultant difficulties tend to im- 
pose politics of compromise, cautious reform, and 
a return to stability. While the Yugoslavs have 
shown reluctance to recognize the necessity of 
such a change in tactics, recent Yugoslav experi- 
ence seems to support the expectation that the 
1970’s will be a period of retreat and adjustment, 
just as the 1950’s and early 1960’s were a time of 
rapid economic growth and dynamic _ political 
change. 

Another observation which can be derived from 
the Yugoslav experience is less speculative. In 
brief, this experience suggests that our conception 
of the political implications of modernization has 
until now been vastly oversimplified. This is par- 
ticularly true of the assumption that, under the 
impact of rapid industrialization, political attitudes 
are transformed from a disordered array of com- 
munal, religious, or traditional interests into a 
homogeneous, secularized political culture. Of 
course, this generalization has always been quali- 
fied by the observation that “modern” and “tradi- 
tional” elements were likely to coexist in even the 
most advanced political systems, but the persistence 
of the belief that development brings with it a 
more advanced and well-integrated social and po- 
litical system has been remarkable among both 
Western political scientists and their Communist 
counterparts. Yugoslavia, on the contrary, shows 
signs of becoming an increasingly segmented politi- 
cal and social system as she becomes more modern. 
This has been only partially offset by the emerg- 
ence of nationwide economic interest groups with 
well-articulated and essentially reasonable de- 
mands. 

What is nevertheless of great interest in the 
Yugoslav case is the extent to which these opposing 
trends not only can coexist but are to a certain 
extent interrelated. Thus, at the same time that 
centrifugal forces erode national unity and sharpen 


differences between liberal and conservative forces 
within the party, steps are being taken to depoliti- 
cize sensitive problems through the creation of inde- 
pendent agencies standing outside politics, as men- 
tioned earlier. This process has been spurred by 
the fact that competing group demands have cre- 
ated a felt need for more objective data than has 
hitherto been available through official channels. 
Hence, for example, the recent joint proposal put 
forward by the Trade Union Council, the Economic 
Chamber of the Federal Assembly, and the Federal 
Executive Council, for the establishment of an insti- 
tute to investigate and provide information on the 
effect of current economic policies on incomes and 
the standard of living.** (Of course, recognition of 
the need for depoliticized institutions of this type 
does not guarantee that they will be free of politics 
in practice, and the desire for accurate information 
as a basis for mediating the claims of contending 
groups may be impossible to satisfy, given the 
nature of the system.) 

The failure of modernization to produce a homo- 
geneous political culture is also evident in the mul- 
titude of clearly identifiable political currents 
abroad in Yugoslavia today. Limitations of space 
make it impossible to consider them here, but atten- 
tion should be drawn to the fact that these currents, 
or the groups they represent, can no longer be 
conveniently divided into “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” categories. Many students with idealistic be- 
liefs, as well as an important segment of the non- 
Communist population outside of Slovenia and 
Croatia, are hostile to economic reform because of 
the dislocations it has produced. On the other hand, 
the dedication of the Slovenian and Croatian Com- 
munists to economic liberalism can be attributed 
only in part to the development of progressive 
beliefs as a concomitant of the modernization proc- 
ess. It is rather the relatively greater efficiency of 
the northern republics, as compared to the rest of 
the country, which generates pressures for eco- 
nomic decentralization, in particular for local con- 
trol over investment funds. 

Not only are the political currents in Yugoslavia 
more complex than a simple model of economic and 
political modernization would lead us to assume, 
but they also cannot be understood solely in terms 
of the internal situation and internal developmental 
problems. This is certainly true, for example, of 
the domestic growth of “humanistic Marxism”— 
which is an international or, more particularly, an 


27 Borba, Feb. 19, 1969, p. 6. 
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East European phenomenon. We can see here the 
operation of the so-called “demonstration effect,” 
whereby certain political beliefs and forms of po- 
litical behavior, with the assistance of the mass 
media, spread rapidly and almost spontaneously 
from one country to another. A particularly striking 
illustration of this was the widespread student dem- 
onstrations of June 1968.** While the actions of the 
conservative elements in Yugoslav politics do not 
appear to be influenced by an international move- 
ment, or by anti-liberal nationalist groups else- 
where (such as the Partisans in Poland), they do 
reflect forces that are at work in many parts of 
Eastern Europe—forces which seem likely to play 
a continuing and very important part in the political 
life of these countries in the next decade. 


The National Perspective 


Nevertheless, it may be assumed that the future 
development of Yugoslavia’s, or indeed any coun- 
try’s, political life will, within broad limits, be the 
product of forces which can be analyzed only from 
a national perspective—that is, by considering the 
impact of international events on the country, the 
quality of the local leadership, and the internal 
balance of political forces. From this point of view, 
perhaps the most important question that needs to 
be asked with respect to Yugoslavia’s future is 
whether or not the commitment to change and re- 
form will be maintained. Let us consider this ques- 
tion in the context of two related problems that are 
crucial for the future of the Titoist political system: 
first, the potential effect of changes in the Yugoslav 
leadership; and second, the limits to which an au- 
thoritarian system is capable of being adapted to 
liberalizing tendencies and reforms. 

The leadership situation in Yugoslavia seems to 
preclude any one person succeeding Tito. A collec- 
tive leadership made up of republican party heads, 
acting through either the newly-formed Executive 
Bureau or the Party Presidium, appears inevitable. 
The possibility of factional warfare is great in view 
of the acknowledged existence of a pro-Rankovic 
“underground” in Serbia. 

It may also prove that what is distinctively “Tito- 
ist” in Yugoslav political life today will not survive 
Tito himself. One can argue the point with respect 
to at least two aspects of the Titoist system: work- 


*8 For student demands made during the demonstrations, 
see Student (Belgrade), June 4, 1968. 
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ers’ self-management and nationality relations. The 
attraction of workers’ self-management for the 
more developed republics lies to a large degree 
in the way it operates to help keep funds in local 
enterprises, and therefore inside those republics. If 
the republics should gain more or less complete 
control over their own affairs, however, the need 
for the more advanced republics to stress self-man- 
agement will disappear. In any case, very little has 
been done in recent years to give the workers 
greater power—and understandably so, given their 
propensity to spend rather than invest enterprise 
funds. 

While the assumption of greater power by the 
republics seems inevitable, nationality relations 
may also change in a more conservative direction 
once Tito’s influence is no longer felt. This seems 
most likely in the case of the Kosmet, where some 
of the recent concessions made to the Albanian 
national minority are likely to be withdrawn not 
only because of their unpopularity in Serbia but 
because the most likely alignment of the republics 
in the near future will necessitate putting a damper 
on minority rights.*? Secondly, “alignments” and 
“spheres of influence” among the republics are al- 
ready developing in the economic sphere and will 
very likely emerge at the political level as well. 
(The precedent for this lies in special agreements 
made between the Serbian and Montenegrin parties 
on economic and cultural matters, and between the 
Serbian and Macedonian parties, prior to Ranko- 
vic’s ouster in 1966.) Any such development would 
obviously inhibit the emergence of a truly federal 
system or a confederation of autonomous and equal 
republics. 

Finally, let us turn to the limitations inherent 
in the Titoist political system as it attempts to 
meet the problems pressing in on it. These limita- 
tions lie, first of all, in the inability of the system 
to maintain its authority and unity in the face of 
public discussion and criticism. In a word, the Tito- 
ist regime, despite the existence of an entrenched 
party and a loyal following dating back to World 
War II, suffers from the fundamental weakness of 
any authoritarian state which rules in defiance of 
majority will. The complex system of “direct de- 
mocracy,” with its strong corporate elements, only 
serves to accentuate this dilemma. 


29 A reaction to the unrest in the Kosmet is already visible. 
See the Central Committee statement of February 1969 on 
national relations, in which it was made clear that the Kosmet 
would not be granted republic status. Jedinstvo, Feb. 10, 1969, 
Dao 


There is, in theory, an alternative to “direct de- 
mocracy.” It is the concept of “socialist pluralism,” 
and it seems to be much more a part of actual 
Yugoslav socialism than self-management. This 
concept has indeed found favor among many po- 
litical scientists in Eastern Europe because it can 
be defended—as has been done by Polish political 
scientists, for example *°—within the context of a 
one-party system. In addition, socialist pluralism 
recognizes the need to integrate economic and 
social forces and groups in more complex and 
flexible ways as the country in question modernizes 
and becomes more open in character. 

Theories concerning this alternative path for the 
evolution of Yugoslav communism are nevertheless 
vague about the kind of political power that would 
be required to introduce and maintain pluralism in 
a non-democratic context. In the Yugoslav case, 
moreover, the activities of interest groups and of the 
power structure are so intimately intertwined that 
to publicize the former would be to reveal compro- 
mising facts about the latter. Meanwhile, those as- 
sociated with the pluralist idea continue to urge, as 


30 See the work of the Polish Political Science Association, 
Studies in the Polish Political System, Warsaw, 1967. The 
April 1968 “Action Program” of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party took a similar line in connection with the development 
of interest groups. 


a first step, the full exposure of all “group” ac- 
tivities, including “informal” ones (e.g., local power 
configurations ). This creates an impasse, since the 
exercise of power in Yugoslavia under the present 
system cannot tolerate the criticism that would in- 
evitably follow the exposure of such “informal” 
group activities.*? 

On the other hand, authoritarianism has many 
faces and may be maintained in many ways. Even if 
Titoism should destroy or undermine party rule, 
many institutions will still remain with a stake in 
the system and the power to maintain themselves in 
authority. This seems all the more likely should the 
decade of the 1970’s, throughout Eastern Europe, 
prove to be one in which retrenchment, stability and 
nationalism are the dominant themes. 


31 Tn a study of the method by which enterprise managers 
are chosen in Yugoslavia, the political scientist Janez Jerovsek 
discovered that the secretary of the communal party committee 
and the president of the communal assembly actually have the 
decisive word in selecting managers despite the fact that they 
are not on the selection committee made up of local govern- 
ment and enterprise representatives. Jerovsek argued that in 
view of this informal practice, it would be far better for these 
two officials to be made members of the selection committee, 
so that their influence could be exercised openly. “Neformalni 
elementi u odlucivanju na nivou opstine” (The Informal Struc- 
ture of Decision-making at the Level of the Opstina), Studijski 
projekat ‘Sociolosko istrazivanje jugoslovenske komune—Bilten, 
Institut za sociologija in filozofijo Univerze vy Ljubljani, Ljubl- 
jana, No. 5, n.d. 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


By Christopher Bird 


he Yugoslav border is one of the freest in 
the world today. I was reminded of this genial at- 
tribute—which, more than any other, makes the 
land of the South Slavs a Western rather than an 
Eastern nation—when I arrived in the United King- 
dom after spending a year as a correspondent in 
Belgrade and Dubrovnik. 

We drove off the North Sea ferry at Hull, a 
mixed lot of cars bearing European license plates. 
Britishers were all waved into one lane, foreigners 
into another. Maybe it was the bizarre yellow-and- 
black Yugoslav plaque on my car, with its tiny red 
star, or maybe it was my graying black beard, or 
perhaps both: anyway, the customs guard signaled 
me into a holding lane. Only after a long wait and 
a thorough grilling by higher immigration officials 
was I issued a short two months’ residence permit 
and told to report to the Home Office when I got to 
London. 

By comparison, entering Yugoslavia was simplic- 
ity itself: on the train from Trieste to Zagreb, a 
cursory glance at passports; a cordial “Have a good 
stay!” Four trunks, three suitcases, and a num- 
ber of assorted parcels were left lying on the floor 


a late te a ee le 
Mr. Bird is a free-lance writer who recently spent 
a year in Yugoslavia as a correspondent for Time 
magazine (New York). He has previously con- 
tributed to this journal. 
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of the compartment unexamined. One could al- 
most have been crossing from Kansas to Nebraska. 
A curtain? Even the rod was gone. 

Belgrade’s “open-door” policy has applied not 
only to incoming visitors but to outward-bound 
Yugoslavs from the time the border was opened. On 
the financial side alone, the impact has been enor- 
mous. Increasing numbers of Western tourists have 
poured into the country each year, especially in 
summer; their spendings amounted to $135 million 
in 1968, up from $63 million in 1965.1 By the bold 
step of allowing Yugoslav citizens to seek work 
abroad, the regime has greatly alleviated, if not 
completely solved, one of the country’s socially 
most explosive problems—unemployment. More- 
over, the 300,000 to 400,000 Yugoslavs who have 
migrated to find jobs in Western Europe have sent 
home savings to their bank accounts and relatives 
in convertible currencies, amounting to another 
$135 million in 1968—up from $32 million in 1965.2 
A third source of hard currency—transport re- 
ceipts from cross-European haulage—netted Yugo- 
slavia’s transportation sector $152 million in 1968, 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, all statistical data in this essay 
are derived from National Bank of Yugoslavia sources. 

2 The amount would be much larger if savings currently 
banked abroad were remitted home. 


up from $118 million in 1965.*° Together, this 
triumvirate of invisibles will soon produce, if trends 
in their growth hold steady, the sum of over half a 
billion dollars annually.* 

The injection of foreign currency into the Yugo- 
slav exchequer is not the only, nor even the most 
significant, aspect of the “open-door” policy. With 
respect to the Yugoslav migrants working abroad, a 
good majority—once they have saved money enough 
for a home, a car, and other amenities of modern- 
day living—will turn their faces and their foot- 
steps homeward.’ What the effects of this mass re- 
turn of the native will be is difficult to judge, par- 
ticularly since no systematic study has as yet been 
made of who goes abroad, who comes back, and 
why. But even in the absence of hard information, 
one can surmise that Yugoslavia will profit from 
the heightened sophistication and purged parochial- 
ism of the returning migrants, in their capacities 
both as workers and as observers of comparative 
systems. At the same time, their experience may 
impel them toward voicing new demands that are 
presently neither heard nor even imagined in 
their country. 

The exposure to new attitudes and customs, to 
new ways of thinking and doing things, is also 
bound to affect thousands of Yugoslavs working in 
overseas foreign-aid or contractual projects. An en- 
gineer who had spent two years in Asia, later trans- 
ferring to Africa, remarked in a letter to me that 
“one idiot, one genius, and two-score workers all 
deliberating together do not equal an experienced, 
self-confident director in the decision-making proc- 
ess.” This opinion, the result of his personal ex- 
perience working abroad, ran counter to current 
Yugoslav views on the benefits of workers’ councils, 
self-management groups, and the like, which suffuse 
work with an ideological mystique back home. 

Thus Belgrade runs the risk of future challenges 
from its returning citizens, but it also gains the op- 
portunity—so far unavailable to the Soviet-domi- 
nated countries—of enriching its own system and 
society through free international contact. To en- 


3 See footnote 1. 

4This should go a long way toward offsetting Yugoslavia’s 
negative trade balance ($537 million in 1968). 

5 In one Serbian village near Belgrade, I was approached 
by a local man, speaking German, who could hardly contain 
his enthusiasm as he boasted to me in front of several of his 
compatriots that his big three-story house, the largest in the 
village, had been built with money he saved while working in 
a quarry near Linz, Austria, and that he had driven home on 
vacation in the Volkswagen parked before its front door. He 
said he was planning to return to the village for good as soon 
as he had saved enough money to buy land. 


force isolation in a technologically advancing and 
diversifying world is to limit experience. Of this last 
the Yugoslavs are demonstrably unafraid. 


he reverse tide of visitors to Yugoslavia also 
has its impact. Travelers in the country are as free 
to move about and do what they want as they would 
be in Norway, Canada or West Virginia. There is 
no monopoly agency such as Intourist in the USSR 
to exact from them a pre-set daily tithe of money. 
On the contrary, there is a burgeoning complex of 
competing tourist agencies, each vying to offer the 
visitor more than the next, and each clamoring for 


his walletful of bills. 


Aside from his money, the ubiquitous foreign 
visitor brings a social bonus to Yugoslav society 
in terms of his attitudes and requirements. These 
are felt most immediately and strongly in the hotel 
and restaurant business. Maitres @hotel and assist- 
ant managers bear the brunt of contact with foreign 
groups sophisticated enough to press for more serv- 
ice than is offered. So far the effect of competition 
on services is spotty. One tourist agency in Dubrov- 
nik sent weekly boatloads of tourists to the lovely 
island of Mljet each Sunday last summer. But 
though their arrival for lunch was expected by the 
monastery-turned-hotel, located in the middle of a 
lake on an island within the island, the tourists were 
bitterly disappointed by the lack of food and in- 
different service—the result of the hotel manage- 
ment’s unwillingness to adapt the routine of quiet 
weekdays to the weekend rush. 


On the other hand some service is excellent. One 
of the best Yugoslav restaurants in the country is 
located in the basement of Zagreb’s Esplanade Ho- 
tel. It was set up with the assistance of Interconti- 
nental Hotels, a Pan American subsidiary, to cater 
largely to foreigners. Operations of this quality 
take the lead in pulling tourist money into the coun- 
try. 

The example of the successful enterprises is not 
lost on competition. Hotel and private restaura- 
teurs, responding to such influence, are sending 
their personnel for training to such countries as 
Switzerland and Austria. Recently more than 2,000 
Yugoslav tourist-industry representatives visited the 
United States to attend a two-day seminar on hotel 
operations and tourism organized by the US Com- 
merce Department and run by Cornell University’s 
School of Hotel Management. While a lady from 
Bulgaria rose to protest that air-conditioning was 
not necessary in hotels (“Furthermore, it is un- 
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healthy . . . I know because I am doctor”), Yugo- 
slavs were busy taking down the information and 
statistics that proved air-conditioning was a win- 
ning, worldwide trend in the competition for visi- 
tors. 

It would be misleading to suggest that all of the 
effects of Yugoslavia’s free-border policy have been 
beneficial. In one respect particularly, the country 
has suffered a negative impact; the migration of 
workers has been paralleled by a migration of pro- 
fessionally-trained people who are less likely to 
return. This might be called Yugoslavia’s contri- 
bution to the “brain drain.” To cite just one field, 
nuclear physics, such leading figures as Maglic, 
discoverer of the particle that bears his name, and 
Anton Peterlin, former head of the Stefan Nuclear 
Institute in Ljubljana, have both emigrated to the 
United States.° The same has happened with re- 
spect to less eminent people in various scientific 
fields: the example of a lady research-biologist who 
left one of Yugoslavia’s largest industrial firms to 
join a Pennsylvania (US) college where she could 
have her own research laboratory has probably 
been duplicated many times over. Engineers who 
cannot find jobs at home are leaving the country 
permanently.’ One of the most frequent references 
to the mass migration of professionals concerns the 
current residence in Paris of a small army of archi- 
tects, estimated to number as many as 3,000. A 
social psychologist who has traveled all over the 
world, and even taught for a year and a half at the 
the University of Hawaii, told me that he found Yu- 
goslavs in centers of learning throughout Europe 
and the United States.* 


King ‘“‘Ethnos’’ 


All these stimuli blow a new cosmopolitan wind 
over a country too long absorbed in its own so- 
lipsisms and still not yet fully awakened from the 
trance induced by the hypnosis of ideology. 

To many foreign residents, Yugoslavia seems like 
a vehicle which, in trying to ford a swift-moving 
river, suddenly finds itself stalled in midstream. 
As the water swirls around it, the passengers of the 


6 The former teaches at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
latter at Duke University. 

71 rented a house in Dubrovnik from a Yugoslav oil engi- 
neer who was working for an American oil drilling outfit in 
Hassi Messaoud, Algeria. He visited me, driving up in a brand 
poe green Mustang convertible bearing an Alberta (Canada) 
plate. 

8 He is returning home to become a professor in Ljubljana. 
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car are more prone to squabbling among them- 
selves as to which places they shall sit in, who shall 
drive, and who shall be allowed to back-seat drive, 
than to getting the motor running again and the car 
in motion. After a 25-year history which has seen 
the nation broken but not beaten in war, Sovietized, 
and then de-Sovietized into a singular brand of 
Titoist communism, the vehicle of state finds itself 
in midstream—that is, in the midst of an economic 
and social transformation wherein old institutions 
and controls struggle with newly released forces 
and concepts. 


Ruling over the vagaries of the situation is an 
old monarch, King “Ethnos.” His Greek name has 
the advantage of meaning both nation and people. 
The establishment of six republics in Yugoslavia af- 
ter World War II gave political and territorial 
recognition to the six principal peoples of the na- 
tion and translated a pervasive, if often mystical, 
ethnic self-identity into more tangible self-govern- 
ment. The Yugoslav Federation is now engaged in 
a gradual transfer of central power to these repub- 
lics (on which more shortly). Decentralization is 
the key fact of the day, and it is proceeding apace. 


To grasp the Yugoslav reality, it is necessary to 
recognize that two main factors have held these tre- 
publics together until now: the profound impact of 
Tito’s leadership, and the threat of pressure—any 
pressure—from without. To continue the analogy 
of a vehicle, whenever the pressure is on, the motor 
hums smoothly—as it did during World War II 
when Yugoslavs of all ethnic derivations fought the 
invader; as it did in the 1950’s when the country 
rallied behind its leaders in the face of grave Soviet 
threats; and as it did most recently when Yugo- 
slavia’s reformist neighbor, Czechoslovakia, fell 
prey not to threats but to outright invasion. 


Remove Tito, turn off the current of pressure, and 
the motor may die. The leadership factor is bound 
to be altered in a few years; Tito’s replacement is 
a committee of 15 men (described by Mr. Shoup in 
the preceding article), whose ability to hold the 
nation together remains to be seen. The factor of 
pressure will depend on European events. It is 
significant to note that when actual pressure on Yu- 
goslavia has been lacking, Tito has been adept at 
fostering the impression that threats nonetheless 
lurked everywhere, warning his countrymen at one 
time or another about the dangers posed by Italian 
army maneuvers in Venetia, by the new junta of 
colonel-dictators in Greece, by the Bulgarians cast- 
ing covetous eyes on Macedonia, by the CIA, by the 
presence of the US fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
so forth. It seems obvious he felt it was better to 


keep popular attention riveted on outside enemies 
and what they might be doing, than to have various 
Slavs striving to best their neighbors. 


thnocentrism pervades the life of the country. 
When one lives in Belgrade one is in Serbia, not 
Yugoslavia. Try to cover a story on art, books, 
cinema, education, religion, press, theater, behavior, 
or whatever, and you find you get a Serbian view of 
the Serbian side of the issue. Serbian actors on 
these many stages often do not know, and more of- 
ten do not care to know, what is going on in 
Ljubljana, Skopje or Zagreb. And the reverse holds 
as well. 

Nowhere else in Europe is this ethnic absorption 
so obvious. From Madrid to Helsinki, from Paris to 
Sofia, the capitals are the foci, the brains, the re- 
flection of the entire nation. The only possible 
exception is Italy, but even there regional self- 
centeredness does not approach that in Yugoslavia. 

Like a computer conceived and designed ethni- 
cally, each Yugoslav republic is programmed to cal- 
culate in terms of its own ethnic interest. Where 
it is in the lead, it neither needs nor looks to the 
nation. Slovenia, fast becoming a sort of Slavic Aus- 
tria in material respects, aims at the further de- 
velopment of its economy on a self-sufficient rather 
than an interdependent federal basis. 

One could feel the hot breath of Slovenian 
chauvinism in the air at the opening, in the spring 
of 1968, of a $30 million rail spur linking the new 
port of Koper (the old Italian Capodestria a few 
kilometers south of Trieste) to the national rail 
grid. A crowd of 3,000 heard a brass band compete 
with high oratory to herald the new iron artery as 
a Slovene-planned, Slovene-financed and Slovene- 
executed acomplishment. Press handouts and _ bro- 
chures featured the republic as a crossroads in the 
transportation network of central Europe, append- 
ing a map that linked up Slovenia with a heartland 
consisting of North Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. The only accent on federalism was a 
banquet given to Tito and his entourage at a local 
hotel that evening. 

‘Where the republic is culturally and technically 
in the rear, as for instance in the Yugoslav “mez- 


9 A straight line drawn from the island of Krk, near Rijeka, 
southwest to the town of Pirot on the Bulgarian frontier di- 
vides the country into its developed northern and less devel- 
oped southern halves. South of this line lie most of Bosfiia- 
Herzegovina, all of Montenegro and Macedonia, and the south- 
ern part of Serbia. 


zogiorno,’ * it tends to look to the federation as to 
a parent for help in distributing the family wealth 
equitably among all the children.’® It also leans 
much more heavily toward the coordination of eco- 
nomic needs on a federation-wide basis. But it 
nevertheless fetes its economic achievements in a 
spirit of republicanism. For example, in the fall 
of 1967 the city of Skopje (Macedonia) celebrated 
the official opening of a $160 million steel mill—an 
investment which almost equalled, in one lump, 
the entire industrial capital invested in Macedonia 
since the end of World War II. Half the city’s pop- 
ulation turned out for opening day, and the streets 
were lined with children waving flags. But again, it 
was only the presence of Tito, who arrived to cut 
the tape, that gave this Macedonian festival a touch 
of Yugoslav flavor. 

Many economists are doubtful whether the 
Skopje steel complex will be profitable, but the 
local force of engineers and other personnel, all of 
whom trained for the project from scratch at their 
own initiative, are optimistic that they can make 
steel pay by keeping labor productivity high and 
integrating final production into the Yugoslav 
economic system as a whole. While the project may 
appear illogical from the all-Yugoslav viewpoint, 
no one can deny that the Macedonians have created 
skills and jobs where none existed before.” 

On another front, totally divergent republican ap- 
proaches to life were revealed among the youth in 
the manifestos of student bodies in Belgrade and 
Ljubljana during last fall’s university protests. 
While the Serbs’ remonstrances centered on the 
idea, or ideal, of material egalitarianism (“Enough 
of Red Capitalism,” “More Peasant and Worker 
Sons and Daughters at the University,” “Equal 
Wages for All”), Ljubljana’s manifesto was rife 
with anti-establishmentarianism (no matter what 
the establishment) and anarchism. 

These esoteric variations among students are 
paralleled by a pride in language differences that 
extends down to the least educated, barely literate 
element of the populace—a factor that seriously 
impedes unity within the country. 

A Slovenian highway patrolman who stops a for- 


10 The equivalent of $110 million was invested in this area 
in 1968 through a special fund for underdeveloped regions 
administered at the federal level. 

11 It is one of the anomalies of Yugoslavia that whereas 
workers will migrate to Western Europe to find jobs, there is 
very little job-seeking across republican frontiers within the 
country. Though in the South unemployment is severe, jobs 
available in the North go begging. Many teachers prefer to 
remain, jobless, in Belgrade than to take up a teaching post 
in the provinces. 
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eign car for a traffic violation will open with the 
query (in his own language), “Do you speak Sloven- 
ian?”—as unlikely a probability as if Basque had 
been in question—and only then try another 
language, usually German rather than Serbo- 
Croatian. 

On one occasion a Croat friend and I crossed 
the border from Croatia into Slovenia to visit the 
little town of Krsko just over the frontier. The visit 
had been recommended by Janez Stanovnik, the 
affable Minister of State, a native of the town. Dur- 
ing World War II the entire adult population of 
Krsko had been sent to Germany as forced labor- 
ers; upon their return, they had used the diverse 
skills they had learned to build a remarkably mod- 
ern and economically active community in what 
was one of the most backward parts of the re- 
public.** As we drove into town, we stopped to 
ask a uniformed policeman the way to the city 
hall. The cop, somewhat harassed by his duties 
as a traffic director (one in seven people owns a car 
in Slovenia today) yelled the way at us, adding 
rudely in his native language: “And why the hell 
don’t you talk Slovenian?” 


Dismantling the Mind 


However fascinating these linguistic differences 
are to the philologist, they are the continuous seed- 
bed sprouting rancor and discord in a nation where 
the top leadership is currently trying to get every- 
body to concentrate on one priority task: restyling 
the economy. The first thrust of this effort, which 


may be termed the dismantling phase, was launched 
by the Economic Reform of 1965.?° It has involved 


12 T had presented to Stanovnik my idea that migrant work- 
ers represented a potential investment for Yugoslavia; the 
notion appealed to him, and he cited Krsko as an example 
of the return that could accrue from what was, at the time, 
a totally involuntary investment. 


13 The reform did away with governmental responsibility 
for the management of resources, transferring this responsi- 
bility to banks, firms and local leaders. Concomitant goals in- 
cluded: stimulating modernization and raising productivity in 
industry (through the import of modern, mostly Western, 
equipment and know-how) ; .improving investment decisions 
by putting them on a wholly economic basis; pushing exports 
to the West to earn convertible currencies in order to offset 
the pressures of an increasing external debt and a negative 
balance of payments; devaluing the dinar by 40 percent to 
help the export drive; releasing many prices from government 
control and readjusting others; preventing inflation by mone- 
tary and fiscal measures; and liberalizing import regulations 
to provide competition to Yugoslav producers. For details, see 
Fred Warner Neal and Winston M. Fisk, “Yugoslavia: Toward 
a ‘Market Socialism,’” Problems of Communism, November- 
December 1966. 
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the decentralization of the economic network and 
the placing of responsibility on individual enter- 
prises to run at a profit or go under. The reform’s 
chances of success have been debated at length in 
the Yugoslav press, but the issue will not be finally 
decided for several years. 

One of the difficulties involved in the dismantling 
of a Stalinesque economy and its restructuring into 
a new model is the problem, not of self-manage- 
ment (a concept which, like God, no one can be 
against because no one has as yet proved it harm- 
ful), but of management per se. Ask any Yugoslav 
manager whether self-management is good manage- 
ment, and you get a puzzled reaction. In short, the 
hardest part in the dismantling process is the dis- 
mantling of the mind, the reshaping of thought 
processes and day-to-day reactions—and, especially, 
the creation of a new spirit of commercial aggres- 
siveness and initiative in managers wholly un- 
familiar with the business atmosphere that has 
been created. 


One visit I made was to a toy factory in Istria, 
a modern-looking, smokeless industrial plant 
nestled against the low hills near Izola. Small 
electric-train sets were rolling off a production 
line tended by a labor force composed nearly en- 
tirely of women. An executive of the plant who 
was hosting the tour proudly showed us tiny freight 
cars, tank cars, refrigerator cars. and locomotives, 
all with the labels “Santa Fe,” “New Haven,” 
“Great Northern” or other names of US railroads. 
“Why only American names? How about European 
railroads?” we asked. The answer: “All our pro- 
duction is for the United States.” 

An astounding and encouraging reply—for at the 
heart of the reform is the calculated effort to make 
Yugoslav products competitive on the world mar- 
ket. Any factory which can crack the problem to 
the extent of selling its entire production to perhaps 
the toughest market of all, the USA, must be given 
high marks under the reform program. 

“Yes, but the trouble is we don’t make any money 
on them,” said the executive. “See this,” he con- 
tinued, holding up an HO-model electric locomo- 
tive: “This sells for $12.98 in New York, but we 
only get a little over $1.75 for it here.” “Why so?” 
he was asked. The reply, from an executive of the 
plant (!): “I don’t know.” 

We stumbled onto the answer by accident. In 
the director’s office we were informed that he 
was just breaking up a meeting with some Ameri- 
cans and would be free to talk. We met him and 
the “Americans”—one from Liechtenstein, the 
other an Austrian, and both with calling cards 


giving a post-office box address in Chappaqua, New 
York. In short non-American middlemen. 

The sad sequel to this tale is that US embassy 
officials had provided the director with plentiful 
information on direct sales outlets for his products 
throughout the United States. His one need was to 
get on a plane and go make the contacts. But two 
or three years had passed and he had taken no 
action. 


could give several more examples of this sort 
reflecting the fact that the kind of business reflexes 
needed in management do not exist in many cases 
and that it is going to take another generation to 
instill them. 


This is certainly not to imply, however, that the 
entrepreneur spirit is entirely lacking. The growing 
realization of the need to expose management to 
new ideas is emphatically illustrated by the recent 
birth of various consulting firms, advertising bu- 
reaus, and multi-purpose enterprises which combine 
service with production. 


One of these latter I visited in Novi Sad. Its 
wide spectrum of projects already included the sale 
of 100 supermarkets to Hungary (for which it had 
handled all details from product design to final 
packaging), the solution of a variety of problems 
for business clients, and the nationwide distribution 
—partly with the aim of self-advertisement—of a 
weekly trade journal with a print run of 20,000 
copies. 

I interviewed the young director in his office. 
Fashion models were buzzing in and out with new 
modes for the director to examine. Secretaries 
flitted up from time to time with urgent questions. 
The place was alive with action. The director was 
not at all eager to discuss the theoretical aspects 
of the economic reform or of self-management; his 
interest was to make known to a foreign journalist 
the practical results of his and his colleagues’ 
activity—the firm’s growth and success. 


“We anticipated the reform by at least two 
years,” he said, “so we were all tooled up to enjoy 
its benefits. As for workers’ participation in man- 
agement, when we’re making money and distribut- 
ing a bonus, all our force is right behind us.” The 
“we’s” were delivered with an index finger pointing 
to his chest and a smile that had pragmatism writ- 


ten all over it. 

This kind of anticipation and forthright approach 
to practical problems has not been the norm. An 
important underlying reason is that the economic 


reform, while opening the Yugoslav house to the 
breezes of worldwide business practice, has set so 
swift a pace of innovation and change that the 
archaic and nostalgic social philosophy—and its 
loyal adherents—cannot keep up. 

Because of a kind of “San Andreas fault” be- 
tween what is economically practical and what is 
socially ideal, many urgent problems requiring 
rapid decision-making are allowed to fester while 
the proper theoretical approach is sought. During 
a year-long period in 1966-67, for instance, an 
obviously necessary move to merge the six ship- 
building yards on the Adriatic was delayed by an 
effort to persuade a small minority of workers in 
the two smallest yards, who had voted against the 
merger, to see the advantages of cohesion. This 
was applauded in many quarters as an example 
of the functioning of workers’ democracy and self- 
management. But in the meantime, several key 
engineers in the yards were invited to Holland to 
work with Dutch shipbuilders—and are now, in all 
likelihood, lost to the home industry. 

At times it seems that the country, having written 
itself a prescription with its economic right hand, 
is unwilling to administer the dose with its political 
left hand. One need only look at the equivocal 
nature of the investment law of 1967 to realize 


White-collar Yugoslav enterprise employee to blue- 
collar worker earning one-third his salary: ‘‘Why so 
annoyed? The factories belong to the workers.” 


—From Jez (Belgrade), April 4, 1969. 
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the kind of compromise which, if it does not kill, 
will hardly cure, the patient. The purpose of the 
law is to attract foreign investment capital, but so 
far it has failed to do so. The nut of the problem 
is that the authorities have not been realistic 
enough with respect to the limits they have imposed 
on foreign control and ownership. Thus it seems 
likely that the law will have to be rewritten if it is 
to attract the amount of capital the country needs, 
especially to develop its considerable riches in 
extractables. This is a touchy question. But the 
Yugoslavs cannot have it both ways: they cannot 
have an inflow of money and also expect to exercise 
all control over it, as Indonesia found out under 
Sukarno, as Peru may be about to discover, and as 
countries such as Mexico, Japan and Iran seem 
long since to have recognized. Pavlovian-reflex ref- 
erences to the prewar Yugoslav experience, but- 
tressed with Marxist sloganeering, will not solve 
the equation.* 

A proposed law that would prohibit enterprises 
from shipping goods in privately-owned trucks 
(mentioned in Mr. Shoup’s article) provides an- 
other case in point. In seeking to penalize the 
private truckers, the law, if it were passed, would 
probably hamstring the enterprises themselves. If 
the socialist trucking enterprises were well orga- 
nized, the private truckers (who make perhaps the 
largest incomes in Yugoslavia) could be run right 
out of business.’ But instead of tackling the real 
problem, the proposed solution simply creates 
others. 

This kind of “backward-think” is all too preva- 
lent in Yugoslavia. The source of it is envy and 
jealousy. One is constantly aware that these emo- 
tions, rather than rectitude, lie at the heart of 
demands for social equality.1* Yet the fact is that 
the social system has failed to provide, not just a 
good trucking system, but a host of other services 
that could make the country not only economically 
more efficient but a pleasanter place to live. 


14 In 1968 foreign loan capital flowing into the country, 
mainly in the form of Western suppliers’ medium-term credits, 
fell just short of $400 million. The World Bank loaned some 
$50-60 million for the construction of the Belgrade-to-Bar 
railroad. Direct foreign investment was inconsiderable. 

15 One couple, he a radio staffer, she a doctor, told me that 
their combined salary was many times lower than the income 
of a relative who owned a private truck. Many professionals 
own trucks and employ chauffeurs to operate them. 

16 These emotions may be part of the Serbian national 
character. I was told the following joke on several occasions: 
A Serb peasant is visited by an angel and told that God has 
decided to grant him one wish. He has a hard time deciding. 
Pressed for an answer by the angel, he finally makes his 
choice: “I wish my neighbor’s cow would drop dead.” 
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Private restaurateurs on the Dalmatian Coast 
who go about their business of dispensing service 
for profit—to the profit of the Yugoslav tourist 
industry as well—are harassed, on the basis of 
petty regulations, by jealous neighbors and local 
officials whose main motivation is envy rather than 
interest in seeing that the restaurants function 
within the law. Such regulations—including a ceil- 
ing on the number of employees a private enter- 
prise may hire *‘—stifle the attempts at variety and 
innovation that are precisely the qualities most 
needed in this multimillion dollar business. 


The Brake of Conservatism 


A few years back, one of the sole places in Bel- 
grade for the young to entertain themselves was, 
apart from the youth house Dom Omladina, a 
discotheque inaugurated by three young people in 
1967. After a long battle with neighbors who lived 
in an adjoining apartment building and who mis- 
takenly saw in the enterprise everything from a 
bawdy house to a drug dispensary, the discotheque 
was closed down by the authorities. One spirited 
journalist commented in the press that though the 
reactionaries would probably be able to close down 
nine more discotheques like Belgrade’s first, all for 
the wrong reasons, there would come a time when 
the eleventh one would be accepted as the enter- 
taining, and totally inoffensive, place for fun and 
congregation that it was. 

Having failed in Belgrade, the trio next tried to 
open a second discotheque in the vacation city of 
Dubrovnik, in a large cellar underneath a govern- 
ment office that had not been used since the war. 
But after months of trying to unsnarl the red tape 
wound around the project by a wooden officialdom, 
they gave up. 

A sociologist, writing to me about this case of ini- 
tiative thwarted by traditional forces of authority, 
commented: 


On the discotheques, the Dubrovnik episode would make 
an excellent subject for a Ph.D. thesis today on Yugo- 
slavia. The story wouldn’t lack any of the necessary in- 
gredients, including investment of capital, private initia- 
tive, competition with government-operated bars, red 
tape, administrative and bureaucratic snarls, dubious in- 
terpretation of the law, disregard for time, police-made 
references. It was a real Kafka novel put into practice. 


17 Private-sector enterprises are limited to a maximum of 
5 employees; how much unemployment could be absorbed by 
removing this constraint is difficult to assess. 


He could also have added that the “system” had 
deprived itself not only of the opportunity to de- 
velop an economic asset where none had existed 
before, but also of the taxes that would have de- 
rived from that asset. 


The frustration that is engendered in people who 
have had an opportunity to look beyond the coun- 
try’s frontiers, and thus to compare the “Yugoslav 
way” with others, is illustrated by the comment of 
a section chief for a large tourist enterprise, who 
had lived and worked abroad for several years. 
After listening one evening to the complaints of 
several foreigners that there was no variety in Bel- 
grade’s night life (a drabness that undertakings 
like the discotheque were designed to correct), the 
tourist executive wiped his brow. “You're telling 
me?” he groaned. “Long before I left to go abroad, 
I suggested that we could use some foreign restau- 
rants or at least some café-night clubs featuring 
the food and music of our republics. But I never 
got anywhere against the general apathy.” 


The publisher of a popular illustrated monthly 
told me that I could look into the problem of 
self-management in microcosm right in his own 
shop. Abroad he had noticed that greeting cards 
with amusing cartoons and pithy comments were 
fast-sellers. At home he proposed to his workers’ 
council that the enterprise be the first to produce 
them. None of his colleagues agreed. “Why take 
the risk?” “Let someone else try and if he succeeds, 
then we can do it!” After months of persuasion, the 
publisher was finally able to overcome resistance. 
The result: good sales and bonuses for everyone. 


hether a semi-developed nation can afford 
the luxury of deferring to conservative inhibitions 
and nostalgic ideological notions in the face of 
economic competition on the world scene is a ques- 
tion that is most germane to any speculation on the 
future of Yugoslavia. The Economic Reform has 
half answered that question with a loud negative. 
We shall have to wait to see how far the reform 
will take the country. 


There are many problems, of course, that the 
reform cannot cure. Some of these derive from 
Yugoslavia’s isolation within Europe. “When shall 
we finally join Europe?” was the rhetorical ques- 
tion posed ‘by a prominent columnist, as he dis- 
cussed the somewhat ephemeral advantages of 
belonging to the bloc of non-aligned and uncom- 
mitted nations that has been Tito’s pet preoccupa- 
tion in the international arena.** 


Not being in Europe hurts. To cite one example, 
I recall visiting “Sirmium,” a huge industrial farm 
near Sremska Mitrovica. The highway out to the 
farm was a living contrast of the old and new 
systems of agriculture. To the left, on the con- 
solidated lands, wheat was coming up in an endless 
blanket stretching for miles. Tractors and fertil- 
izer-spreaders rolled over it. One could have been 
in Oklahoma or Saskatchewan. To the right, peas- 
ants tilled the soil in the traditional manner, with 
horse and plow. The whole flat Voivodina country- 
side was cut up into small parcels, many of which, 
though the year was advancing into summer, were 
planted to nothing at all. 

The giant 6-foot-6 director expatiated on his 
successes, which were considerable. What were his 
problems, he was asked. He had two. Concerning 
the first, he pointed to a collection of pens and 
sheds. “See that operation?” he said: “We fattened 
20,000 baby beefs for sale there last year. Do you 
know how many we will fatten this year? 400.” 
The reason: the Italians had closed off a rich mar- 
ket for Yugoslav beef by raising tariffs. Only an 
agreement with the European Economic Commu- 
nity (at whose headquarters Yugoslavia as yet has 
no officially-recognized mission) could solve the 
director’s dilemma.*® 

His second problem was related to the first. 
“None of us has concentrated on retail marketing,” 
he said. “But we have a potentially good market 
for food in this country if we could build our own 
retail outlets.” The solution, if the complex details 
could be worked out, would be for large farm 
operations to establish their own food-store chains. 

I was particularly impressed with the strides 
made in agriculture at Sirmium and a dozen other 
farms I visited. Notably efficient operations in- 
cluded a farm, “Beograd,” of over 100,000 hectares, 
entirely reclaimed from swampland across the 
Danube River from the capital it feeds, and 
“Grocka”, an orchard of peaches and other fruits 
covering miles of hills.*° 

The three-tier system of agriculture has put an 
end to the vicious social struggle that still char- 


18 Yugoslavia’s trade with such political allies as India and 
Egypt is minimal. Tito’s policy may fade, after his passing, as 
fast as de Gaulle’s policies on the foreign scene seem to be 
fading in France. 

19 The Yugoslavs maintain a representative with ambassa- 
dorial rank in Brussels, but he is not officially recognized by 
the EEC. In late May of this year the EEC turned down a 
Yugoslav request for negotiations on his status and other 
problems. 

20 “Grocka” is undertaking vast replanting, putting in stock 
that largely originated in Oregon, USA 
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acterizes agriculture in the Soviet Union and much 
of Eastern Europe.” Land-buying by the bigger 
farms has decelerated recently, but it is expected to 
pick up again when their profits rise and when more 
abundant employment opportunities in the cities 
induce greater numbers of peasants to sell out. If 
the trend of the past decade continues, one can 
foresee the end of private peasant farming in a 
generation or two, at least in those areas of the 
country where it is patently inefficient.?? 


The Political Puzzle 


No commentary on present-day Yugoslavia would 
be complete without a glimpse at the political 
scene, though that is a hard subject to tackle in 
brief. 

Understanding the twists and turns of Yugoslav 
political life, even when one is in the country, is 
a frustrating and complicated business. One can 
begin by perusing the two morning dailies in Bel- 
grade, Borba and Polityka, whose columns are 
translated into English by nightfall by a joint 
British-American committee for the use of the dip- 
lomatic corps. Reading this press was one of the 
least satisfying experiences this writer has had 
since becoming literate. The language often has the 
ring of some 16th or 17th-century sectarian debate. 
Hard and reliable facts are few and far between 
in the 50 or so closely-typewritten, legal-size pages 
the translators churn out each day. The meaning 
must be ferreted out from hints, suggestions, al- 
lusions, indirect references, and aspersions. 

Personal communication is often just as unsatis- 
factory. A member of the party Central Committee 
whom I interviewed was so tautological and _tor- 
tuous in his verbiage that, after a good half-hour, I 
was still unable to elicit one concrete piece of data 
about the party’s “reorganization,” the principal 
focus of his concern. This appears to be part of a 
game that goes on all the time. At a press con- 


*1 Under this system, adopted in the early 1950’s, three 
type of agricultural operations are carried on: large industrial 
farms are operated like factories with a force of peasant em- 
ployees; smaller industrial cooperative farms have contractual 
relations with individual peasants who are supplied with stock, 
equipment and technical know-how in return for a part of their 
production; non-cooperating private peasants work their own 
land. 

22 While the trend is away from private farming, it might be 
noted that many peasants make a healthy income from 
specialty crops. Some were earning the equivalent of a year’s 
factory wages from a single hectare during the strawberry 
season. In Macedonia peppers have been very profitable in 
recent years. 
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ference given by the outgoing head of the Com- 
munist Youth, questions requiring factual replies 
were consistently referred to staff members to be 
answered at a later date. Finally one foreign 
journalist got to his feet to ask if anything at all of 
interest was going to be aired at the conference. 
This directness produced nods of assent from his 
press colleagues and a reaction of merriment 
among many of the Yugoslavs in the room. 

Perseverance is mandatory in the hunt for the 
Yugoslav political animal, which, after hours of 
conversations and bushels of words, one thinks one 
begins to discern in the thick jungle of cant and 
sanctimony that all too often pervade political 
discourse. Fortunately, there are moments of revela- 
tion. For example, the deputy director of a leading 
political weekly let out some frank remarks on the 
party’s “reorganization,” a catchword which can be 
interpreted as “the on-going search for a new politi- 
cal structure in the country.” 


He said: 


The economic reform is a sort of cattle prod to politics; 
it is part of an unexplored river down which we are 
being driven by the force of the new economics. All intel- 
ligent people recognize that technocrats are an impor- 
tant new force outside the party. Indeed, the party men 
may have to take a back seat to them in coming events. 


With similar candor, a noted economist with 
whom I talked proffered the theory that none 
knew any longer what the party’s role really was or 
what it ultimately should be. He felt that in any 
event there was no longer any need for indoctrinat- 
ing either party members or unaffiliated citizens in 
positions of responsibility. “Yugoslavs have become 
good socialists the way Britishers became good 
democrats,” was the way he put it. 

At the same time he went on to defend the 
notion—currently in vogue among Yugoslav ide- 
ologues—that the creation of a multi-party system, 
even on a peaceful basis (this doubtful at best) 
would be a retrogression, if not a disaster, for 
Yugoslavia.** He stated: 


23 Several philosophical articles have been written in the 
past two or three years on the possibility of a multi-party 
system, but none of them has come to real grips with the 
problem of the diversities in the country around which such 
parties would form and the tensions that would result. The 
subject is still risky in any event. The author of one such 
article, a young philosopher, turned down my suggestion for 
a conversation in a tone (over the telephone) of mixed anger 
and fear. The anger stemmed from his impression that West 
European papers had distorted his article in a simplistic 
manner; the fear reflected his obvious concern over what 
official reactions might follow from his having become the 
focus of so much foreign interest. 


We want to get rid of political society as such, with all 
its party leaders and party bureaus. We want everyone 
to play a role; we want to form an “association of asso- 
ciations,” with a rotation of the people in power to 
counteract stagnancy. We are on the verge, perhaps, of 
a period something like that in 19th-century England 
and France, where liberal capitalism produced Western 
democracy. We feel we can, with our system, produce 
real social democracy. 


This theme, albeit with varying overtones, is 
constantly in the wind. A prominent expert in inter- 
national relations adumbrated the notion that the 
League of Communists will ultimately have to dis- 
appear somewhere far along the line. In the mean- 
time, he stated solemnly, every society must have 
an elite which influences general thought patterns 
and sustains efforts to arrive at goals. It is proble- 
matical whether thinking Yugoslavs really give 
credence to this notion of a future “a-party” system. 
But it is an important doctrinal innovation of 
Titoism and it is therefore bandied about in an 
almost ritualistic fashion. As for the man on the 
street, it was my impression that he was largely 
apathetic about both politics and ideology, con- 
temptuous of politicians, and interested primarily 
in his own material advancement. 

A West European specialist with long residence 
in the USSR and other parts of East Europe saw 
political Yugoslavia as an oligarchy in its most 
classical form, upheld by a party trying to cure 
itself of its own sclerosis but totally unsure of the 
right therapy. “You can paste any label you want 
to on this oligarchy,” he went on unpedantically, 
“it’s not important. What is important is to deter- 
mine whether progress toward economic and social 
goals is being made on a rational basis.” He saw 
a great deal of evidence of such progress insofar 
as domestic issues were concerned, but was skep- 
tical about Yugoslav foreign policy, which he 
characterized as “confused by ideology.” He was 
also pessimistic about the ability of any post-Tito 
directorate to push its own self-liberalization, giving 
two reasons: the paucity of historical precedent, 
and the fact that many institutions in Yugoslavia 
constitute a real block to the further growth of 
freedom. 

For the puzzled onlooker, I would suggest a look 
at Mexico as a backboard on which to bounce the 
current Yugoslav political prognosis. Not only 
does this lead one away from the dismal swamp of 
ideology and its interpretation but gives the ad- 
vantage of certain parallels upon which to construct 
possible comparisons and predictions. Not the least 
of these parallels are the one-party system, the 
myth of an on-going revolution, and a rapidly de- 


veloping economy faced with a massive problem 
of income distribution. Somehow Mexico has man- 
aged to exist—and indeed to achieve considerable 
progress—over the past few decades under a one- 
party system (the Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional) which provides an institutional framework 
for contending political views and factions, and 
which—despite a tendency to corruption—shows no 
sign of evolving into an oligarchical or personal 
dictatorship. Perhaps this is the direction in which 
the Yugoslav system is heading, too. 


The professional “Communists”—the party func- 
tionaries—in Yugoslavia make a valiant effort to 
rationalize the political situation, which often con- 
fuses the issue by raising as many questions as 
it answers. One of the more communicative officials 
with whom I talked defended the party’s mediating 
role in what he called Yugoslavia’s “historical- 
philosophical-humanistic struggle.” From the par- 
ty’s point of view, as I could assess it, dangers to the 
development of the current Yugoslav system have 
arisen from two conceits. The first is rooted in self- 
seeking, which has caused resistance to economic 
reform and the ideas of self-management by a large 
clique of persons who long to return to what was 
for them a more secure past. The second springs 
from intellectual arrogance, expressed in the atti- 
tude of so-called “radicals” within the intelligentsia 
who—seeing themselves as political pragmatists— 
scoff about “our hope and belief that our young 
working class of uneducated and semi-literates can 
one day take their place in a society which will 
allow everybody to develop on an equal basis.” In 
the minds of party theorists, the rank opportunists 
and the self-centered eggheads (respectively sym- 
bolized, perhaps, by Rankovic and Djilas) are 
equally dangerous to their own concept of how 
Yugoslavia should develop. 


Future Prospects 


What the future holds for Yugoslavia, given the 
maze of contradictory imponderables in that beauti- 
ful, many-faceted country, is hard to predict. With- 
in the maze, the course of development with respect 
to three of the problems discussed above will be 
crucial. These key problems pertain to the un- 
certainties of the political succession, the impact of 
ethnic rivalries, and—of course—the progress of 
economic reform. 


Concerning the succession, those attempting to 
apply what Lenin termed “kto kovo” to Yugoslavia 
are in for a difficult time. To reach for an analogy, 
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the setting up of a 15-man executive bureau to 
succeed Tito can be compared to the custom in 
prize-fighting of naming a list of the principal 
heavyweight contenders. Nobody will know who 
the real sluggers are until they get into the ring, 
and that won’t happen until the final retirement of 
the present champion. 

As for King “Ethnos,” however strong the cen- 
trifugal force driving the various Yugoslav peoples 
to serve their own interests, a counteractive cen- 
tripetal force exists simply because of the absence 
of any solid, viable alternative to unity. The idea of 
converting Yugoslavia from a federation into a 
confederacy is sedulously suggested in many quar- 
ters as the next step that ought to be taken to 
institutionalize ethnic rights on a more harmonious 
basis. Perhaps this notion will bear fruit. 

The problem of economic reform involves the 
bipolarity of an economic system that is trying 
to combine commercial and fiscal pragmatism with 
neo-Marxist theology. At present pragmatism is to 
the fore, and progress reports on the reform are 
encouraging. Following a period of slowdown, the 
economy took a new upturn in mid-1968, when the 
government adopted a policy of reflation. The year 
1968 as a whole registered an advance over 1967 of 
6.5 percent in industrial production and 4 percent in 
overall growth. A good part of this gain was at- 
tributable to increased productivity, since employ- 
ment in the same period rose only 1 percent (never- 
theless reversing a two-year decline). Exports 
leaped forward 13 percent, for the most part in a 
westerly direction, indicating that the economists 
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who bet on the ability of Yugoslav enterprises to 
compete, once they were under pressure to do so, 
may well win their wager. 

Signs point to the continuation, strengthening 
and broadening of the economic reform. It got solid 
backing at the Ninth Congress of the Yugoslav 
party early this year, and more and more people in 
the population at large seem to be moving toward 
the view that the advantages of the new measures 
far outweigh the handicaps. At the same time many 
problems remain to be ironed out. For example, 
something must be done about income policies— 
so far left to the determination of workers’ councils 
in each enterprise—since, with characteristic lack 
of foresight, many factories have been voting them- 
selves higher wages than their production war- 
ranted, at the expense of capital investment. This 
problem could be solved by legislation requiring 
that a given proportion of net income be set aside 
for investment. 

One could speculate at length on more radical 
directions in which the reform could move, in- 
cluding the further liberalization of private eco- 
nomic activity, the passage of a new law on foreign 
investments offering better terms to foreign capital, 
and the establishment of closer bonds with Western 
Europe. To return to an earlier analogy, steps 
taken along any of these paths would give new 
impetus to the Yugoslav vehicle of state out in 
midstream. But at present they appear to be remote 
possibilities; certainly they could not come about 
without a further erosion of doctrinaire attitudes and 
more fearless action in the spirit of the “open door.” 
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Reviewed by Cary O. Fisher 


THREE AND A HALF centuries ago, on May 23, 
1618, not long before noon, a hundred Czech barons 
and knights arrived at the Bohemian Chancellery in 
the royal castle in Prague. They were armed and 
angry, and they were looking for two royal 
governors whom they held principally responsible 
for denying the Protestant estates and subjects of 
Bohemia the religious freedoms the King had 
granted them almost a decade earlier. When they 
found the culprits, they threw them out of the 
castle windows. The startled bureaucrats landed 
on the dung-cushioned floor of the King’s moat and 
walked away humbled, richly scented, but not 
otherwise harmed. Thus, in a mild way, began an 
uprising in defense of a religious confession that 
embodied the spiritual heritage of the emergent 
Czech national culture. It was also the spark that 
touched off the Thirty Years’ War, a catastrophic 
conflagration which eventually engulfed most of 
Europe and devastated Bohemia culturally as well 
as physically. More than two centuries were to pass 
before the cultural heritage of the nation was re- 
vived and before its propagators began reassessing 
the prerogatives of Czech nationhood. 

The double relevance of that historical defene- 


stration must have struck many of those living in 
Prague in the anniversary year 1968. Once again 
detested bureaucrats personifying an alien culture, 
disappointed hopes, and broken promises were cast 
out of the castle in Prague. With the ouster of 
Antonin Novotny as First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia on January 5, 1968, 
a revolutionary development was set in motion 
which aimed at reasserting the cultural and politi- 
cal continuity of the Czechoslovak state—and, by 
that very fact, presented a critical challenge to the 
political system and foreign policies of the Soviet 
Union, the now dominant power in Ceneral Europe. 

By February of 1968 it was evident that more 
than a change of leading personnel was taking 
place in Prague; that indeed the political thrust 
originating both within and outside Communist 
ranks had as its objective nothing less than final 
the destruction of the system of political power 
which Stalin had imposed in 1948-49 and which the 
Czechoslovak CP had operated for twenty years 
with devotion—and with disastrous consequences. 

In scanning the brief history of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s “renewal” (and its current process of “nor- 
malization” ), it is instructive to recall the rhetoric 
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offered in March 1968 by the present, ever agile 
Party First Secretary, Gustav Husak. The changes 
carried out since the January Plenum, he declared 
in a speech in Bratislava, mean in practice “an end 
to the system of personal power | which] ... , trans- 
lated into political terminology, means tyranny. To 
bring about the end of tyranny, there must first be 
an end to tyrants.” Husak, at that time still far 
from the center of power, continued: 


Comrades, in the system which has crystallized and 
stabilized itself in the course of the past 50 years and 
which to a certain extent has gradually accepted changes 
and compromises, yet in substance remained firm, we 
are now experiencing revolutionary changes, a revolu- 
tionary turn. Our party, our society, seeks another 
political system, the opposite of the political system that 
we have had so far.1 (Author’s emphasis.) 


The visionary goals as well as the positive 
political program of the “renewal” movement rested 
solidly on the historical traditions of Czech hu- 
manist radicalism. This is how the old Communist, 
Josef Smrkovsky, who among the new party leaders 
had become the most vigorous spokesman of the 
Prague Spring, summarized on television in March 
1968 the political plans as well as the universal 
aspirations of the reform movement: 


We can afford to institute a true democracy .. . Power 
will be strictly divided between the government, the 
National Assembly and the national committees [local 
government bodies|. Each of these organs will partici- 
pate in exercising state power on the basis of the party 
program and the Constitution. We will democratize life 
in our social organizations. The citizens will decide their 
affairs for themselves. . . . They will elect their leaders 
from their own ranks. We will support all democratic 
rights. We will make ourselves strong for the liberty of 
the people based on their constitution, for civil and 
human rights, for freedom of assembly and for the 
right to travel freely... . 

We are convinced that we Czechs and Slovaks not 
only can, but must [link socialism with freedom]... . 
We have the preconditions for raising society to a 
higher level of socialism. And we are sure that what we 
are doing will set an example for the comrades in other 
socialist countries who term what we are doing a great 
experiment. We think it is a project, a deliberate pro- 
ject, which hitherto has not been carried out by any 
socialist society. (Author’s emphasis.) 


On the night of August 20-21, 1968, Soviet armies 
swept across the country, thus scuttling the great 
project of the Czechoslovak reformers. Yet what 
the “preconditions for raising society to a higher 
level of socialism” indeed are, and what country 
may possess them, remains to this day a question 
of more than passing historical interest. We should, 
therefore, be grateful to the authors of the books 
under review for having illuminated this problem 
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in their discussions of last year’s Czechoslovak 
events. 


OF THE FIVE BOOKS, Mr. Zeman’s Prague 
Spring touches upon the question in the most 
direct manner. Perhaps this is so because its author 
approached the subject with two distinct advan- 
tages: he grew up in Czechoslovakia, and he is a 
trained historian (currently teaching modern his- 
tory at the University of St. Andrews in Scotland). 
His origin thus enabled him to consult original 
Czech sources and to speak with people during his 
visit to Czechoslovakia last year, and his training 
made him sensitive to the distinct historical roots 
and the wider cultural context of the 1968 renewal. 

In one of his chapters, Mr. Zeman refers to the 
Czechoslovak spring as “an historian’s revolution” 
—a very apt characterization, for it reminds us that 
in 1968 the Czechs and Slovaks not only reverted to 
the language of the sane, not only embarked upon 
a thorough-going criticism of their social, economic, 
and political order, but also—indeed above all— 
began to inspect their country’s immediate as well 
as its more distant past. The abandonment of 
censorship, which took place simultaneously on the 
20th anniversary of the Communist seizure of power 
and the 50th of the country’s inception as a free 
and independent state, led to a reexamination of 
Czechoslovakia’s place in the world and in history. 
It led to demands for redress of the wrongs inflicted 
upon thousands of citizens in the past, to a study of 
the causes of recent social and economic calamities, 
and to a search for new institutional forms that 
would express the country’s new political imagina- 
tion. In their extraordinary attempt at self-under- 
standing, Czechoslovakia’s intellectuals and _ politi- 
cal leaders looked farther back, too—to the 
Republic of the elder Masaryk, to the Czech 
cultural rennaissance of the 19th century, and to its 
Hussite leadership of the 14th—for inspiration and 
guidance. The Czechoslovak renewal movement of 
1968—before and after August—was thus a very 
self-conscious process, a truly deliberate revolu- 
tion, and not a spontaneous one (as Mr. Harry 
Schwartz unfortunately asserts in the introduction 
to his book). 

Professor Zeman is at his best where he discusses 
and documents this national preoccupation with the 
meaning of Czechoslovakia’s cultural and political 
heritage. He does so most effectively in his chapters 
dealing with recent Czechoslovak literature and the 
Writers’ Congress of June 1967; with the historical 


relationship of Czechs and Slovaks; and with the 
research on political reform and the requirements 
of the scientific-technical revolution, sponsored by 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences in 1966- 
1968. All this is immensely helpful towards a 
clarification of the still much misunderstood sources 
of the Czechoslovak revolutionary movement in 
1968. At the same time, it is a valuable contribution 
to the broader problem of the capacity of Marxist 
thought and of the Soviet political system to adjust 
to the cultural requirements of modern society. 
Unfortunately, Professor Zeman is rather at a 
disadvantage where he attempts to analyze the 
process of the Czechoslovak revolution—that is to 
say, the political forces and institutions, both inter- 
nal and external, that first brought the revolution 
to life and eventually suppressed it. In these sec- 
tions of the book, the narrative is often vague and 
incomplete. One finds curious lapses of judgment 
and, in a few instances, even factual errors. It is 
not true, for instance, that the statue of Stalin 
which had for a number of years loomed over 
Prague “was removed after Khrushchev’s speech to 
the 20th Party Congress in 1956”—it was demol- 
ished six years later, in 1962. Mr. Zeman’s assertion 
that his contemporaries of middle-class origin (now 
in their 40’s) “had successfully .... come to terms 
with the political situation after 1948” stands in 
curious contrast to his later statement that “as the 
final irony, measures against the defeated ‘class 
enemy sent thousands of people to factories, mines 
and other places of honest but unaccustomed em- 
ployment” (author’s italics). Last year’s testimony 
of some of the 60,000 or more veterans of prisons 
and forced labor camps starkly contradicts the 
cavalier tone of both these statements. Similarly, 
Professor Zeman would surely be tempted today to 
revise his conclusions that Dubcek “can deal with 
the Russians as an equal,” that he is “tough and 
has a political program,” and that by February 
1968 he had “made certain of support or at least 
benevolent neutrality on the part of the influential 
Communist leaders in Eastern Europe.” Such lapses 
of judgment, as well as the final chapter, evidently 
hastily added on the publisher’s urging, unfor- 
tunately detract from what is otherwise an ad- 
mirable commentary on the Czechoslovak Spring. 


THE WORK OF HARRY SCHWARTZ, Prague’s 
200 Days, is a fine complement to Professor Zeman’s 
book. Mr. Schwartz is of course the veteran re- 
porter, editorial writer and resident Sovietologist of 


the New York Times, and he has put here his pro- 
fessional skills to excellent use. His book is a well- 
balanced, meticulously researched, and compas- 
sionate account of Czechoslovakia’s struggle for 
democracy. He begins with a survey of the first two 
decades of Communist rule in Czechoslovakia and 
then leads up to the core of his subject with a 
comprehensive account of the principal issues—the 
economic crises, the Slovak revolt, and the intellec- 
tual ferment—that led to the unseating of Novotny 
and his regime. Unlike Professor Zeman, Mr. 
Schwartz carries his account through the period of 
the Soviet invasion and the subsequent popular re- 
sistance and official accommodation to the invading 
forces. 

As a seasoned student of Soviet as well as of 
world affairs, Mr. Schwartz devotes a good deal of 
attention to the international aspect of Dubcek’s 
struggle for survival. Just as Professor Zeman 
familiarizes the reader with the cultural context of 
the Prague Spring, Mr. Schwartz imparts an in- 
telligent comprehension of the outward limits on 
the Czechoslovak efforts at emancipation. Unlike 
many other observers, he is keenly aware of the 
restalinization of Soviet politics since the Siniavsky- 
Daniel trial in early 1966, and of the acute danger 
that the Czechoslovak experiment represented to 
the Brezhnev leadership, apprehensive as it is over 
the stability of its imperial domain. Despite all the 
appearances of detente in Europe in 1967, the 
reader of Prague’s 200 Days may legitimately con- 
clude that given the facts of Soviet power in Central 
Europe and the squalid political imagination of the 
current Kremlin leadership, the international pre- 
conditions for Czechoslovakia’s revolution simply 
did not exist in 1968. 


IT HAS BECOME amply evident that most of the 
reform Communist leaders in Prague had never 
come to terms with this unpalatable fact. The 
shocked disbelief that overwhelmed them on the 
night of August 20 was genuine. It is well to re- 
member, however, that had they known better, they 
might not have had the courage to free the forces 
of public opinion in February and thus make pos- 
sible not only the Czechoslovak Spring and the 
healing of their two nations, but also their own 
unprecedented rise to authority. 

All this has relevance in juxtaposition to the 
sympathetic criticism that Mr. Schwartz directs at 
Alexander Dubcek and his fellow leaders. “These 
men promised to tell their people the truth,” he 
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writes, “but they never frankly discussed the Soviet 
threat with their nation before August 20... . By 
completely ruling out the possibility of armed 
resistance to an invasion, they threw away the 
possibilty they had of preventing the entry of the 
‘fraternal armies.” True enough, but this judg- 
ment fails to take into account the limits of the 
subjective universe in which Dubcek and his com- 
rades in the leadership lived. They were lifelong 
Communists, convinced as Marxist socialists of the 
righteousness of their cause, and they were utterly 
inexperienced in the world of international power 
politics. They simply could not bring themselves to 
view the Soviet threats with the seriousness they 
deserved. As a result, they thought it prudent to 
remain discreet about Soviet behavior so as not to 
encourage their conservative opponents and dis- 
courage their supporters. Before August, the anti- 
Soviet front in Czechoslovakia had not yet been 
solid. By the same token, since they could neither 
admit to themselves the possibility of an armed 
conflict with the first land of socialism, nor admit 
to the Russians that the Czechoslovak program in 
any way contradicted Soviet interests, they fore- 
closed for themselves the opportunity of making 
even political use of their army. In the end, as cap- 
tives in Moscow, they surrendered the political 
trust that was theirs, and forfeited their party’s 
last chance to national leadership. Their personal 
tragedy is intimately bound up with the profound 
contradictions of the Communist movement which 
brought them to the fore, as well as with the old 
existential dilemmas of the two nations they once 
courageously represented. 

In his somewhat melancholy final reflections, Mr. 
Schwartz offers his conclusions—all sensible, even 
though one may wish he had qualified them here 
and there. Prague, in Moscow’s view, “had to be 
stopped from further progress toward democracy 
because it threatened the bureaucratic dictatorship 
in the Soviet Union and the satellite countries.” 
The invasion, in its global implications, has ac- 
celerated the missile race, darkened the prospect for 
general adoption (with special reference to German 
accession) of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, 
and exacerbated the Sino-Soviet conflict. All in all, 
“the insecurity and the incompetence of the Brezh- 
nev leadership in Moscow emerge vividly from the 
history of Czechoslovakia in 1968,” concludes Mr. 
Schwartz, also indicating, quite sensibly, his un- 
easiness over the thought that such a regime should 
command enough nuclear power to devastate the 
earth. 
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MR. PHILIP WINDSOR, Reader in International 
Relations at the London School of Economics, 
reaches a related conclusion—namely, “that one 
cannot assume any real continuity of policy in the 
Soviet regime, and that the party and system are 
at present in an extraordinary state of flux.” His 
essay, “Czechoslovakia, Eastern Europe and De- 
tente,” is one of the two contributions that make 
up Czechoslovakia 1968, a book published under 
the auspices of the London Institute for Strategic 
Studies. As his title indicates, Mr. Windsor is prin- 
cipally concerned with the implications of the 
Czechoslovak crises for détente in Europe. Yet this 
—like so many aspects of his study—does not al- 
ways emerge very clearly. Indeed, it is the marvel 
of Mr. Windsor’s essay in toto that quite a number 
of valid conclusions and interesting observations 
emerge from an analytical exercise which is as 
ambitious as it is disconcerting: observable facts 
vie with rather vague generalizations, one assertion 
seems to be contradicted by another, and penetra- 
ting insights are frequently followed by tantalizing 
hypotheses that raise more questions than they 
answer. 

Mr. Windsor’s treatment of Soviet reactions to 
the “Czechoslovak Spring” provides perhaps the 
most glaring illustration of these solecisms. The 
reforms, he indicates again and again, including 
those spelled out in the “Action Program,” were 
hardly different in substance from those that had 
already been adopted “inside the Soviet Union, 
or... at least aspired to in the Soviet Union by 
men who were ready to support [them] when 
[they] occurred somewhere else” (p. 17)—surely 
an astonishing observation, as even a cursory read- 
ing of the relevant materials is bound to confirm. 
Discounting the very conspicuous consternation 
caused in the Warsaw Pact capitals by Novotny’s 
ouster and its immediate aftermath, Mr. Windsor 
asserts that at the so-called “Dresden Confer- 
ence” of the Warsaw Pact powers, which took 
place at the end of March, “Czechoslovakia’s 
conduct of its affairs was not on the agenda” 
(p. 27)—whereas, as the communiqué of the con- 
ference made explicit, Czechoslovakia had not only 
been discussed, but had indeed been the principal 
topic of the conference. “There is no evidence,” 
Mr. Windsor states confidently on p. 30, that “any- 
one” in Eastern Europe was “seriously concerned” 
about “the developments in Czechoslovakia” as a 
“threat to the stability of the other regimes in 
Eastern Europe.” Yet fifteen pages later, he (quite 
correctly) notes that “the evolution of events ... in 


the Eastern Bloc was causing increasing concern 
to the Soviet leaders about the extent of their 
authority in Eastern Europe.” And in his con- 
clusion he makes a similar remark—though again 
asserting that “the interaction between develop- 
ments inside the Soviet Union, particularly in the 
sphere of economic policy, and the developments 
in Eastern Europe, was considerably closer than 
had been generally assumed” (p. 74)—a fascinat- 
ing but, alas, totally unsubstantiated piece of 
speculation. 

Such curiosities aside, Mr. Windsor’s essay con- 
tains a number of astute observations that are 
worth noting. It is his view, for instance, that as 
a consequence of the “Brezhnev doctrine” pos- 
tulating the indivisibility of “socialism” (including 
the right of Soviet intervention where “socialism” 
is threatened), and the revived Stalin doctrine in 
effect subordinating the interests of communism to 
those of the USSR, no country in Eastern Europe 
can feel safe any longer unless it slavishly follows 
the Soviet line; and that this in turn clouds the 
prospects for a European détente with fundamental 
uncertainty. There is ample evidence, Mr. Windsor 
notes, that while the Soviet Union may wish to 
reach a modus vivendi with the United States, it 
is less than enthusiastic about similar arrangements 
in Europe, involving—as they inevitably would— 
a relaxation of its hold on its East European em- 
pire. Yet, the will for détente has survived in 
Europe, and, Mr. Windsor argues, the effort is 
worth continuing. “Very little can be attempted 
unless much is attempted,’ he observes, follow- 
ing up this felicitous phrase with a number of 
qualified suggestions to the West, including the 
offering of “certain assurances to the Soviet 
Union” (recognition of the GDR, for example), 
radical rethinking of the existing political and 
military arrangements in Europe, and steps (whose 
nature he unfortunately does not spell out) de- 
signed to encourage the more progressive forces 
in the Soviet leadership. 


IT IS PARADOXICAL that the integrative social 
process that was set in motion in Czechoslovakia 
after January 1968 received its strongest impetus 
only after the Soviet invasion in August of that 
year. Shocked to the core by the unexpected 
attack of their “allies,” the people of Czecho- 
slovakia launched a protracted national resistance 
to the occupation armies and achieved a unity of 
state and society which the country had never 
experienced before. For the first time in 1968 and, 


indeed, in the history of the Czechoslovak working 
class, the workers found a common purpose with 
the rest of society, thus bringing the three essen- 
tial ingredients of the renewal movement—social- 
ism, democracy, and self-determination—to full 
fruition. At the same time, as the last vestiges of 
Czechoslovak sovereignty were being destroyed, 
Czech and Slovaks discovered how strongly com- 
mon interest binds them to a common state. In the 
turbulence of that last week of August, the idea 
of Slovak separatism may well have been extin- 
guished forever. 

The study by Mr. Adam Roberts, “Czechoslo- 
vakia: Invasion and Resistance,” which follows 
that of Mr. Windsor, deals precisely with the issues 
engendered by the Soviet invasion. A longtime stu- 
dent of non-violent resistance and currently a lec- 
turer in International Relations at the London 
School of Economics, Mr. Adams is clearly at 
home with this subject. His lucid exposition brings 
out the remarkable features of the Czechoslovak 
civilian resistance: its relationship to the coun- 
try’s national traditions, its lack of advance plan- 
ning or, for that matter, central direction, and— 
despite the latter—its scale “never previously 
[paralleled] ... in a militarily occupied country.” 
The resistance was peaceful and its principal fea- 
ture was total and consistent non-cooperation 
with the invading armies, aimed at frustrating the 
invader’s military and political policies and under- 
mining the morale and efficiency of the expedition- 
ary forces. 

It is the singular achievement of the Czech Black 
Book, admirably edited and prefaced by Robert 
Littell, and of Joseph Wechsberg’s poignant little 
volume, The Voices, that they capture the quality of 
spirit of the Czechoslovak resistance, its rationale, 
its techniques and some of its devastating effective- 
ness. All this is recorded in minute detail, to be pon- 
dered, analyzed, or just savored by all those who 
recognize the drama of 1968 as the great human 
event that it was. The first volume is a rather 
stark compilation of eyewitness testimony, official 
documents, appeals, speeches, leaflets, newspaper 
articles and radio broadcasts hastily assembled in 
September by members of the Historical Institute 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences. It is an 
invaluable record of the invasion and resistance 
in Prague. Mr. Wechsberg’s testimonial is more 
personal in nature. Throughout the first invasion 
week, he sat stunned and bereaved by his radio 
in Vienna, recording the dedicated voices coming 
out of the ether from his native land. His ac- 
count is a moving and instructive document— 
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though unfortunately marred by many misspellings 
of Czech names and places . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN THE WAKE of the in- 
vasion was a political anomaly. It was an oc- 
cupied country without an occupation government, 
or for that matter without any authoritative gov- 
ernment. Yet it maintained civil order and con- 
ducted a comprehensive —if passive — struggle 
against the invasion forces. The strength of reso- 
lution required for this accomplishment is the best 
testimony to the deep national commitment to the 
Renewal program of the preceding months. Still, 
the organization of the resistance would have been 
impossible without the astounding performance of 
the free Czechoslovak radio. Just as the media 
launched the revolution in the early months of the 
year, so now the men and women of the radio, 
through astonishing feats of political sagacity and 
technical ingenuity, became the true government 
of the resisting country, redefining the national 
purpose, defending the integrity of the state, ar- 
ticulating the doctrine, the aims and the modalities 
of the resistance, informing the population, main- 
taining order and buoying up the national spirit. 
They were the real heroes of the year. 

The effects of the non-violent resistance made 
themselves felt quickly enough, and Mr. Roberts 
spells out many of them with convincing argu- 
ment. Since the Czechoslovak response was _ in- 
stantaneous and comprehensive, embracing all the 
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elements of the national organism from the in- 
dividual citizen and every social organization to the 
remaining legal authority, including the person 
of the President, General Svoboda, the Soviets 
failed to subvert the political unity of the country, 
to rally the remaining conservative anti-Dubcek 
forces, to establish the legitimacy of their military 
intervention and to form a subservient collabora- 
tionist regime. They failed, in other words, in ac- 
complishing the first political goals of the invasion. 

Today, with a collaborationist regime finally in- 
stalled in Prague, the early successes of the 
Czechoslovak resistance may seem so much his- 
tory—and no more. But any such conclusion would 
be misleading. For not only did the resistance save 
the lives of the imprisoned reform leaders in Mos- 
cow and help to prevent large-scale arrests at 
home; not only did it gain for the reform move- 
ment another valuable seven months of relatively 
free expression during which the values of the 
renewal could be reaffirmed and incorporated into 
the national heritage. It did more than that: by 
forging a common defense of the 1968 revolution, 
it presented the peoples of Czechoslovakia with an 
historical vindication of their national traditions. 
As the country approaches the first anniversary of 
the Soviet invasion, the prospects of salvaging any 
meaningful political portion of the reform program 
seem to be virtually nil; but the moral achievements 
of the Czechs and Slovaks, both before and even 
more so after the Soviet invasion, will no doubt 
sustain them in their future trials. 


Nationalities in the USSR 


Rosert Conquest, Ed.: Soviet Nationalities Policy in Practice. 


New York, F. A. Praeger, 1967. 


Ertcu GoupuaceEn, Ed.: Ethnic Minorities in the Soviet Union. 


R. VAIDYANATH: 


Reviewed by Violet Conolly 


DURING THE CRUCIAL formative years of the 
Soviet Union, the Bolsheviks supressed all op- 
position on the part of non-Russian nationalities to 
the policy of socialist “unification.” A half century 
later the non-Russian minorities still have little or 
no political freedom, yet the USSR more and more 
confidently asserts its claim to be the only country 
capable of solving its nationalities problems to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This claim has been 
given an aura of historical respectability by legal 
semantics ingeniously devised to cloak what are in 
fact quite arbitrary procedures in a semblance of 
“Voluntarism.” The facts of this complex situation 
warrant careful scrutiny. 

The three books under review are therefore to be 
welcomed for the light they shed on various facets 
of the Soviet nationalities problem and the fluctua- 
tions in policy before and after the Bolsheviks 
came to power. The history of Islam in the Soviet 
Union, from the assurances contained in the fervent 
appeal to “All Muslim Toilers of Russia and the 
East” in 1917, which won many of these Turkic 
peoples to Lenin’s side in the Civil War, to the 
subsequent denigration and persecution of Muslim 
nationalists, is one of the most glaring examples 
of Soviet bad faith in dealing with minorities. 

A root cause of the trouble lay in Lenin’s pos- 
sibly sincere but essentially naive assumption that 
the hostility of non-Russian nationalities to the 
centralized government in Moscow would disappear 


New York, F. A. Praeger, 1968. 
The Formation of the Soviet Central Asian Republics. 
New Delhi, People’s Publishing House, 1967. 


with the removal of hated Tsarist institutions and 
the establishment of a socialist regime. This ideo- 
logical prognostication was entirely disproved by 
the reaction of the nationalities to the realities 
of Soviet power. For the most part they did not 
find a satisfactory substitute for their separate iden- 
tities and national traditions in Marxist-Leninist 
“abstract internationalism.” But there was little 
they could do to alter the situation; the scales were 
weighted against them by the preponderance of 
Russians in the dominant RKP(b), that is, in the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). 

In a little classic of succinct, informed statement 
and apt quotation, Mr. Conquest traces the vari- 
ations in the Soviet approach to the nationalities 
problem from Lenin’s original theses to the practi- 
cal implementation of “sovereignty” in the Union 
Republics today. In a series of chapters, he lays 
bare, as it were, the anatomy of Soviet power and 
its contrived legislative basis. His book should be 
an invaluable aid to students and even lecturers 
who may not have the necessary bibliographical 
sources at hand to explore these subjects in depth. 
In two appendices, Lenin’s long unpublished 
“Notes on the National Question,” which originally 
appeared in Kommunist No. 9, 1956, and the sec- 
tion of the CPSU program dealing with party tasks 
in the field of national relations, are reprinted in 
full. I have only one criticism of the very useful 
source notes appended to each chapter: the ref- 
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erences to Stalin’s and Lenin’s collected works give 
no indication of the dates when particular items 
were published. 


WHILE MR. CONQUEST’S volume concentrates 
on the general principles and practices of Soviet 
nationalities policy, Ethnic Minorities in the Soviet 
Union is much more detailed in its treatment of the 
problems of nationalism in particular Soviet re- 
publics, e.g., the Ukraine, Armenia, Central Asia, 
and Belorussia, though it also includes more gen- 
eral chapters on the economic and ethnic impact 
of “unification.” As a symposium from the pens of 
different authors, it is perhaps inevitable that 
it displays a certain unevenness in the quality 
and value of different chapters. I certainly found 
this to be so. In his very readable and impressive 
introduction, the editor, Mr. Goldhagen, strikes a 
balanced note in his appraisal of Soviet nationali- 
ties policy, observing that “the truth is neither as 
black as some Western writers paint it nor the 
pastoral idyll drawn by Soviet propagandists. The 
condition of the ethnic minorities in the Soviet 
Union is complex and many-hued, a unique and 
novel phenomenon defying the labels of political 
polemics.” He pays tribute to the “cultural ascent 
of the minorities under Communist rule,” but em- 
phasizes the Soviet leadership’s ruthless suppres- 
sion of all aspirations to national independence. He 
reminds us that, during World War II, six ethnic 
groups were dealt with so severely that their very 
existence as coherent, viable entities was endan- 
gered. But, in discussing their rehabilitation after 
Stalin’s death, Mr. Goldhagen forgets to add that 
the Crimean Tatars were never fully amnestied 
nor restored to their homelands, a fact which has 
led to considerable ferment and open protest on 
their part in recent months. The Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August 1968 tragically confirms 
his observation that the Soviet leadership’s preoc- 
cupation with manifestations of nationalism—both 
in Eastern Europe and at home—is intensified by 
their “perplexity at a phenomenon for which Marx- 
ist theory cannot account.” 

In spite of the intellectual and cultural restric- 
tions imposed on the nationalities with a view 
to achieving their ultimate “unification,” it is Mr. 
Goldhagen’s opinion that “their ethnic personalities 
are alive” and that the nationalities are quietly, 
but persistently, resisting such pressures. I should 
like to feel equally optimistic about the future in- 
tegrity of these national minorities. Admittedly, at- 
tempts at Russification often serve to heighten na- 
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tional feeling among non-Russian intellectuals, but 
they constitute only a small elite, and there are 
good grounds for believing that Russification is 
more effective among the less nationally conscious 
masses. 

In his study of “The Ethnic Scene in the Soviet 
Union,” Professor John Armstrong brings some 
interesting facts to light about what he calls “Mo- 
bilized Diasporas” involving peoples like the Jews 
and the Armenians: “a small minority of the total 
Soviet population who are highly urban, have high 
relative educational levels and are geographically 
mobile.” Though the number of Jews according to 
the 1959 census declined to 2.3 million or 1.1 per- 
cent of the total Soviet population, they have pro- 
duced far more specialists and intellectuals than 
any other Soviet ethnic group—one-tenth of the 
Soviet Union’s non-manual workers, one-tenth of 
its advanced students, one-tenth of its writers, one- 
ninth of its scientific workers and one-sixth of its 
physicians. This is a remarkable achievement, if 
one bears in mind the Tsarist pogroms, Nazi mas- 
sacres, and the renewal of antisemitism in Soviet 
Russia in recent years. The Armenians have also 
done well in Russia since the Turkish massacres 
of 1915. Like the Jews, a disproportionate number 
of Armenians are highly educated specialists and 
scientists; unlike the Jews, however, they have 
their own Union Republic in spite of their small 
numbers. According to Professor Armstrong, “there 
is a strong current of anti-Soviet feeling among 
Armenians fostered by the Dashnak organization” 
—a nationalistic group, based outside the USSR, 
that has long agitated for Armenian independence. 
But, however anti-Soviet the Dashnak may be out- 
side the Soviet Union, I should be surprised, with- 
out further proof, if it had much influence in 
Armenia today. 

The “Armenian Cultural Pattern under Com- 
munist Rule” is dealt with in a separate chapter 
by Mary Kilbourne Matossian. The picture she 
presents is wholly encouraging. The Armenian 
language continues to flourish, Armenians provide 
most of the local leadership, and Armenians have 
managed to use Soviet institutions “to produce 
wealth, discover truth and create beauty that bring 
credit to themselves.” Miss Matossian believes that 
in the case of Armenia the Soviet leaders even find 
it worthwhile to promote non-Russian nationalism. 
If true, this is indeed a most exceptional state of 
affairs for a Union Republic. But the author, by 
relying so heavily on Soviet sources, does not 
inspire complete confidence in her conclusions. 

A major section of this symposium is devoted to 


the economic progress of the non-Russian republics. 
The analysis by Mr. Vsevolod Holubnychy is thor- 
oughly documented from Soviet and other sources, 
but on the score of Soviet investment priorities his 
judgment often seems swayed by emotion. Thus, in 
discussing regional resource allocations, he con- 
cludes that the decision to invest heavily in Si- 
berian rather than Ukrainian electrification was the 
result of “essentially political processes.” On eco- 
nomic grounds, there may be a case for disputing 
the decision to invest so much capital in the Si- 
berian power stations, but whether or not the de- 
cision was politically motivated is open to question. 
Nor would I agree that “there is no justification 
whatsoever for pushing the development of Siberia 
and Kazakhstan so hard.” This seems to overlook 
the importance to the Soviet national economy of 
Kasakh non-ferrous metals, coal, iron, and wheat, 
as well as the unique mineral resources of the 
Soviet Far East such as gold, diamonds, tin, tung- 
sten, oil and natural gas, etc. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal of interesting 
information in this chapter on the relative economic 
development of the Russian and non-Russian re- 
publics, and in more than one case Mr. Holubnychy 
shows that—despite Lenin’s predictions to the con- 
trary—there are still “wholly inexplicable gaps” 
between them. 

Jewish life under Soviet rule is surveyed with 
great competence by Joseph Brumberg, his son 
Abraham Brumberg, and William Korey. The late 
Joseph Brumberg had a long and close connection 
with East European Jewish problems as a leader 
of the Jewish Bund in Poland between the two 
world wars. The frustrating and fluctuating situa- 
tion of the Jews in the Soviet Union is well de- 
scribed in these essays, but the vast industry ex- 
pended by the younger Brumberg on examining 
every issue of the Yiddish periodical Sovyetish 
Heymland may seem excessive to the general 
reader. 

Considerations of space preclude detailed dis- 
cussion of the other essays in this symposium. Some 
are devoted to other major nationalities such as 
the Ukranians, the Baltic, and Turkic peoples, and 
Edward Allworth contributes a thoughtful article 
on “The ‘Nationality’ Idea in Czarist Central 
Asia.” These studies indicate that Moscow’s ap- 
proach to the nationalities question varies consider- 
ably from one non-Russian republic to another. 
The Ukrainians, for example, have experienced 
much more ethnic repression than the Balts. But 
Yaroslav Bilinsky surely overstates the case when 
he accuses the central government of attempting to 


“break up the Ukranian nation physically and mor- 
ally.” This would seem a tall order even for the 
present Kremlin leadership. 


UNTIL THE APPEARANCE of Dr. Vaidyanath’s 
admirable study on the formation of the Soviet 
Central Asian Republics, Indian scholars had 
shown remarkably little interest in this region, 
despite its proximity to their homeland. Dr. Vaid- 
yanath has profited by several years’ residence in 
the Soviet Union, where he could consult source 
material not available in the West (although he 
also deplores the inaccessibility of certain Soviet 
archives necessary for a definitive study). His in- 
troductory chapters on the peoples of Central Asia 
from colonial times to 1917 enable the reader to 
appreciate the complexity of the problems which 
the Soviet government fell heir to in this area— 
problems it sought to solve by means of the com- 
prehensive territorial revisions of 1924. Dr. Vaid- 
yanath provides a masterful account of this ex- 
tremely complicated administrative process which 
totally transformed the former multinational po- 
litical units of Turkestan, Bukhara, and Khorezm 
into relatively homogenous ethnic entities, t.e., the 
Soviet Central Asian republics. His analysis of 
this massive unscrambling is more penetrating and 
exhaustive than anything yet published in any lan- 
guage, including Russian. 

The territorial reorganization of Central Asia, 
masterminded principally by Russian Bolsheviks, 
was accomplished in the astonishingly brief span 
of one year; local inhabitants had little to say in 
the matter. Since then, an accute controversy has 
arisen between Soviet and non-Soviet scholars as to 
the merits of the undertaking. Dr. Vaidyanath ex- 
amines this controversy impartially, outlining the 
main points of disagreement. Soviet defenders of 
the territorial reform argue that the establishment 
of basically homogenous national republics in Cen- 
tral Asia put an end to the murderous feuds which 
had plagued the region for years past. Non-Soviet 
scholars maintain that the Russian Bolsheviks un- 
dertook the reorganization in order to thwart the 
proposed unification of the Turkic peoples in a 
Soviet Turkestan. That the Bolsheviks gave short 
shrift to local opposition to their reform and to 
popular proposals for a Central Asian federation 
suggests that non-Soviet scholars may have grounds 
for their skepticism, but at the same time it must 
be recognized that tribal feuds are now a thing of 
the past in Soviet Central Asia—for one reason or 
another. 
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Reviews in Brief 


The Young Ilyich 


NIKOLAI VALENTINOV: Encounters with 
Lenin. Translated from the Russian by 
Paul Rosta and Brian Pearce. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1968. 


THE MEMOIRS OF Nikolai Valen- 
tinov (N. V. Volsky) were first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1954, in Russian. It 
is good to have them available now in 
this English translation, not only for 
the light they shed on their author, but 
more importantly as one of the very 
few uncensored personal accounts of 
the young Lenin, whom Valentinov ad- 
mired greatly when he came to know 
him in Geneva during the early months 
of 1904—and with whom he broke later 
that very year. 

Valentinoy, an astute observer with an 
inquiring mind and catholic interests, 
strong in body as in will, was drawn to 
Marxism because of its optimism and 
to Bolshevism because of its activism. 
When, as a rebel student, he made his 
way abroad to escape renewed arrest 
in Kiev, he went to see Lenin in Ge- 
neva and for several months found him- 
self under the hypnotic spell of his 
personality. Lenin, who evidently took 
a liking to the bright, straightforward 
lad, used him as a sounding board as 
he was composing his One Step For- 
ward—Two Steps Back and readying 
the “organizational consequences” of 
his split with the Mensheviks. 

Valentinov reconstructs in colorful 
and persuasive detail how Lenin, after 
first blaming his moderate opponents 
for making a political mountain out of 
procedural molehills—‘‘a very unim- 
portant disagreement,” he had said— 
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characteristically came around to “con- 
structing” a capital case against their 
“treasonable” outlook: 


During the seven or eight days in 
which I had not seen him, Lenin’s at- 
titude to the Mensheviks had turned 
into a burning, unbridled, and savage 
hatred. “There is a children’s game of 
bricks,”’ he told me. “Each side of 
each brick shows a part of some- 
thing—of a house, a tree, a bridge. 
. . - LOnly] if you find the right sides 
of the bricks and fit them together, do 
you get a meaningful picture. .. . 


So it was, Lenin argued, with the words 
and actions of his opponents: 


At first [they] suggest only lack of 
thought, the stupid chatter of a clique, 
personal resentment, inflated self-es- 
teem. If, however, you have the pa- 
tience to play around with the bricks 
. . . the picture shows beyond all 
doubt that [they are] the opportunist 
and revisionist wing of the party... . 


As Valentinov shows so convincingly, 
Lenin was as compulsive in his insist- 
ence on total obeisance from his follow- 
ers (despite his own frequent equivoca- 
tion and dubious compromises on “tac- 
tical” grounds) as he was in his total 
condemnation of those with whom he 
disagreed. He allowed for no accidents, 
no nuances of meaning, no doubts 
about the veracity or motives of his op- 
ponents. By equating mild and honest 
political disagreements with infamy, he 
laid the moral and “methodological” 
basis for the grotesque charges which 
Stalin and Vyshinsky were later to hurl 
against their erstwhile comrades. 

The Lenin who emerges in revealing 
detail from Valentinov’s pen was con- 
cerned with politics, and only politics. 


Everything would be politicized in the 
hothouse atmosphere that surrounded 
Ilyich—and all else, be it the personal 
behavior of his associates, metaphysics, 
or the value of Dostoevsky’s novels, 
would be judged by its political utility. 
As for other interests and activities— 
from hikes in the Alps to a game of 
chess—he indulged in them only insofar 
as he considered them physically neces- 
sary or otherwise helpful to the Cause. 


It was during the months that Valen- 
tinov spent with Lenin that the latter 
came to articulate what was to become 
the quintessence of Bolshevism—its 
unrelenting emphasis on centralism, 
discipline, and dictatorship. Valentinov 
illustrates this by quoting a revealing 
outburst of Lenin’s: 


They charge us with Jacobinism, Blan- 
quism, and other horrible things. 
These idiots, these Girondins, don’t 
even understand that they are paying 
us a compliment by making such 
charges. . . . The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is an absolutely meaning- 
less expression without Jacobin coer- 
cion. ... It is precisely the attitude 
towards Jacobinism which divides the 
socialist world movement into two 
camps—the revolutionary and the re- 
formist. 


The author also depicts the shabby 
intrigues, the pettiness of great and 
little men, the gossip of émigré life, 
with all its intensity, bitterness, hope, 
and despair. However, what upset and 
alienated Valentinov above all else was 
the Bolsheviks’ intolerance: here the 
contrast in attitude between Lenin and 
Martov was strikingly apparent. As he 
mused on his way home from a_ 
wretched argument with Lenin, Valen- 
tinov recalls: 


What was wrong was the incredible in- 
tolerance shown by our leaders, and 
most of all the savage intolerance of 
, Lenin, who would not brook the slight- 
est deviation from his ideas and be- 
liefs. Under such conditions, could I 
continue as a member of the Bolshe- 
vik organization which implicitly 
obeyed Lenin in everything? 


The answer was no. With a measure 
of wistful detachment and a sense of 
tragedy, Valentinov acknowledges fifty 
years later that, at the end of his life, 
Lenin apparently came to see what 
earlier he had so intemperately scorned 
and abused. In his “Better Less, But 
Better” (1923) Lenin was belatedly 
warning his comrades against the illu- 
sion of certainty: “We must come to 
our senses in time. . The worst 
| thing of all would be to rely on the as- 

sumption that we know everything.” 
Few other sources manage to convey 
so much of the atmosphere, of the 
mental and political climate of early 
émigré Bolshevism as does Valentinov’s 
| very honest, very personal, and very in- 
sightful memoir of his Encounters with 
Lenin. 


Alexander Dallin 


| 
Prague in the 1930's 
| 


Georce F. Kennan: From Prague 
After Munich: Diplomatic Papers, 1938- 
1940. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 


IN 1938, AS A YOUNG diplomat as- 

signed to Prague, Mr. Kennan was in 
a unique position to observe the de- 
velopments in Czechoslovakia from its 
first dismemberment in September 1938 
to its total partition in March 1939, cul- 
minating in the establishment of Hit- 
ler’s “protectorate” in Bohemia-Mo- 
ravia and an “independent” Slovakia. 
Kennan knew both Czech and German 
and already posessed that unusual 
power of perception which is so pecu- 
liarly his. He traveled to Slovakia before 
and after it had emerged as a separate 
state and even studied the mysterious 
Ruthenia of Monsignor Voloshin. He 
watched, listened, and reported his find- 
ings to the State Department. 


Most remarkable, perhaps, was his 
detachment. Of course he made judg- 
ments, but his viewpoint was that of a 
representative of a neutral and still 
isolationist United States, a country 
with limited interests in Central Eu- 
rope. He disliked the Nazis mainly for 
what they were and what they had 
done to Germany as well as to the 
Czechs and Slovaks; but his dislike of 
the former did not lead him to bestow 
any special virtues upon the latter. Un- 
like so many other chroniclers, Kennan 
did not labor under a burden of guilt 
because of the Munich Agreement: his 
government had played no part in it. 


It is Kennan’s detachment that en- 
hances the value of his observations, 
not all of them pleasant—e.g., that after 
Munich President Benes was probably 
the most despised man in the country; 
that Benes’ successor, Emil Hacha— 
who would have been hanged after the 
war had he not died in Benes’ prison— 
enjoyed for several years the over- 
whelming support and affection of his 
countrymen; that the standard of liv- 
ing in Prague, even after the occupa- 
tion, was considerably higher than in 
Germany itself; that instead of closing 
the ranks in the face of an external en- 
emy, the Czechs and the Slovaks turned 
against each other. The reader learns 
about the outburst of Slovak national- 
ism and about the typically subtle, 
rather than heroic, Czech forms of re- 
sistance. 


The current crisis in Soviet-domi- 
nated Czechoslovakia in some ways 
adds to the poignancy of Kennan’s 
book, which went to print long before 
the events of August 1968. If we com- 
pare 1968 with 1939, Dubcek appears 
as another Hacha, trying to cushion the 
impact of the foreign occupation. To- 
day, as in 1939, the Slovaks are mainly 
preoccupied with asserting their sep- 
arate national personality. The Czechs 
now view the Soviets in much the same 
way as they viewed the Germans—as in- 
vaders in the guise of “protectors.” 
There are few Jews left in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but the current accusations of 
“Zionism” echo similar charges leveled 
against the Jews by the Slovaks 30 
years ago. 


However, the temptation to look for 
analogies should be controlled, if only 
because there are vast differences be- 
tween conditions then and now. Hitler 
had a popular base in Czechoslovakia, 
the Sudeten Germans, many of whom 
continued to live in the “protectorate” 
after the annexation of the Sudeten- 


land, while the Soviets draw their sup- 
port among Czechoslovakia’s Moscow- 
oriented Communists, that is, from a 
political rather than an ethnic base. 
The Czechs of 1939 had no friends any- 
where; today they enjoy considerable 
sympathy both in the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. There is an- 
other difference. In 1939 the Czechs had 
only six months of transition between 
Munich and the stunning blow of the 
complete loss of independence; today’s 
Czechs have had twenty years to adjust, 
however reluctantly, to the realities of 
Soviet power. 

Kennan’s documents are supple- 
mented by an “Epilogue” by Frederick 
G. Heymann. It contains a number of 
keen observations, but his apology for 
Kennan’s lack of moral righteousness 
appears gratuitous: on the eve of 
World War II most of mankind had not 
yet become aware of the total villainy 
of Hitler’s regime. 

Heymann’s application of the pres- 
ent-day values to the past may be justi- 
fied for the purposes of political edu- 
cation, but it nevertheless hinders our 
ability to comprehend historical de- 
velopments within the context of their 
time. From Prague After Munich is 
useful to students of history precisely 
because of its scrupulous attention to 
detail and careful avoidance of political 


hindsight. 


Vladimir Petrov 


Arms Across the Amur 


Morton HaAcperin, Ep.: Sino-Soviet 
Relations and Arms Control. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1967. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT of illumi- 
nating one aspect of past Sino-Soviet 
relations, it is useful to examine the 
role of arms control and disarmament 
questions. Equally important is a rec- 
ognition of ways in which arms control 
and related security issues may in the 
future both affect, and be affected by, 
the course of relations between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. 
We now have a book which breaks new 
ground along both these lines. 

The ten essays which make up the 
volume under review are contributed 
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by specialists in three fields: Sinology, 
Sovietology, and arms control. Most of 
the essays were originally presented as 
papers at a 1965 conference on the 
theme of Sino-Soviet relations and arms 
control, but they have been selected, 
edited and updated in order to form a 
coherent whole. An effort has been 
made to balance the attention given to 
each of the three converging fields, and 
to take into consideration such hypo- 
thetical yet important questions as Sino- 
Soviet relations in a possible Chinese- 
American crisis. The book presents 
some “building-block” analyses which, 
hopefully, will stimulate greater atten- 
tion to the whole subject of the inter- 
action between Sino-Soviet relations 
and Soviet/Western-oriented arms con- 
trol, as well as to the future relation- 
ship of the problem of arms control to 
Communist China. 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of the study is the light it throws on 
the manipulative use of disarmament 
themes as pegs for polemics in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute and on the role of 
genuine differences over such issues in 
contributing to the growing rift be- 
tween the two countries. Although in 
some cases the role of arms control 
matters may be overstated, the book is 
nonetheless a useful corrective for the 
previous lack of recognition given to 
such considerations. Most interesting 
of all, perhaps, is the way in which 
security issues growing out of Com- 
munist China’s determination to acquire 
nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union’s 
reluctance and final refusal to continue 
assisting Chinese nuclear development 
are intertwined with the evolving stand 
of both governments on related dis- 
armament matters, notably the cessa- 
tion of nuclear testing. 


Most students of Sino-Soviet relations 
will probably agree with the main line 
of analysis, but some specific interpre- 
tations will probably be disputed. In- 
deed, several of the contributors dis- 
agree (as does this reviewer) with the 
interpretation advanced by the editor 
that the Quemoy crisis of 1958 did not 
give rise to Sino-Soviet discord. Such 
differences of opinion, however, serve 
to enliven rather than to detract from 
the volume. 


Although Sino-Soviet Relations and 
Arms Control does not attempt in any 
systematic way to assess the future 
prospects of international arms control 
in the light of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
it is the first major effort to broach 
the problem, to focus attention on the 
hitherto neglected interconnection be- 
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tween the two, and to pose some of the 
key issues for the future. One could 
hardly ask for more. 


Raymond L. Garthoff 


Fidel’s Path 


ANDRES SUAREZ: Cuba: Castroism and 
Communism, 1959-1966. Foreword by 
Ernst Halperin. Cambridge, Mass. The 
MIT Press, 1967. 


MR. SUAREZ’S BOOK on Cuba is the 
latest in a series of “Studies in Inter- 
national Communism” produced for the 
Center for International Studies at MIT 
under the able direction of William E. 
Griffith. A major concern of the entire 
series to date has been to explore the 
repercussions of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
upon specific states within the Com- 
munist bloc as well as upon certain 
Communist parties in the non-Commu- 
nist world. However, in the present 
study of Cuba, it is highly significant 
and appropriate that the vexatious Sino- 
Soviet relationship should constitute a 
relatively minor theme. To be sure, Mr. 
Suarez has no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that Fidel Castro, like so many 
others in the vortex of international 
Communist politics, has sought to ex- 
ploit Sino-Soviet differences for his own 
special purposes. But Mr. Suarez’s book 
also makes clear, if mostly by impli- 
cation, that the feud between Moscow 
and Peking has not been the only rea- 
son for Castro’s success in dealing with 
the Communist world. This is because 
Castro has commanded other, more 
powerful resources, not the least of 
which have been his considerable self- 
confidence as a revolutionary leader in 
his own right and his consummate po- 
litical skill in dealing with both his 
far better-organized Communist “com- 
rades” inside Cuba and his much more 
powerful “fraternal allies” abroad. 
Mr. Suarez is at his most persuasive 
when he unravels the multiple strands 
that have gone into the complex rela- 
tionship among various forces in Cuban 
politics—the Fidelistas, the Cuban 
Communists, and the Soviet Union. 
Castro’s sudden discovery of his “Marx- 


ist-Leninist” convictions, the author ar- 
gues, was prompted by his deci- 
sion to seek an irrevocable Soviet com- 
mitment to “socialist” Cuba. To be 
sure, Castro has not always enjoyed 
the measure of Soviet commitment to 
the Fidelista cause that he would have 
liked. But neither has Fidel’s cover- 
sion to “Marxism-Leninism” committed 
Cuba to anything like unconditional 
support of Moscow’s interests or causes, 
Even less has it implied any willingness 
to hand over the substance of political 
power inside the country to the old-line 
Cuban Communist functionaries, whose 
political record before Castro’s triumph 
was not one to inspire his confidence 
and trust. Castro’s temporizing on mat- 
ters relating to the organization of a 
proper Leninist ruling party is illustra- 
tive of his talent of seeming to accede 
to Soviet desires while retaining tight 
personal control of domestic politics. 
Similarly, his repeated assertion of the 
primacy of Fidel-style revolution over 
Soviet notions of peaceful co-existence 
points up his unwillingness to accept 
the tutelage proffered by Moscow. 
Therein lies the source of recurrent 
Cuban-Soviet friction, which is once 
again unmistakably evident at the pres- 
ent time. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Suarez is perhaps 
least convincing when he discusses mat- 
ters of doctrine. One may well question 
his tendency to dismiss Fidel’s incon- 
clusive sroping for a distinctive ide- 
ology (“Our Path”) as proof of the 
ideological bankruptcy of Castroism. 
One may also challenge his conclusion 
that because Cuba is Castroite and not 
Communist, it is possible “to hope for” 
a basic change in the character of the 
regime. But is it not at least conceiy- 
able that precisely because the Cuban 
regime is Castroite— with authentic 
homegrown revolutionary traditions— 
it may be less susceptible to “basic 
change” than might be true of a re- 
gime forcibly imposed from the out- 
side? Probably the most prudent guess 
that one can hazard is that the fu- 
ture of Castroism will depend first and 
foremost upon its highly individualistic 
leader, Fidel Castro. Although without 
him Cuba will doubtless be something 
different, his assessment of the require- 
ments of Ais revolution, at home and 
abroad, is likely to have a profound 
influence on the future course and evo- 
lution of the Cuban regime. 

Altogether, the fascinating questions 
to which Mr. Suarez addresses his 
study really merit a far more analytical 
treatment and a somewhat less dreary 


prose style than he has given us. In 


fact, the author has compiled what is 
essentially a chronological account of 
Cuban developments during the years 
1959-64, prefaced by a chapter sketch- 
ing the pre-1959 background and sup- 
plemented by a no less sketchy updat- 
ing of developments to 1966. While his 
study is surer in its grasp of primary 


source materials and richer in _ its 
wealth of factual detail than almost all 
other accounts of Cuban affairs hither- 
to published, its very chronological ap- 
proach has certain unavoidable short- 
comings, not the least of which is the 
author’s tendency to blur precisely 
those crucial issues that he himself 
would obviously prefer to highlight. It 


is, alas, a shortcoming of which the 
critical reader will be even the more 
acutely conscious by virtue of the pro- 
vocatively analytical and eminently lu- 
cid foreword to Mr. Suarez’s study pro- 
vided by Ernst Halperin. 


—Melvin Croan 
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DOCUMENTS 


Stalin and Stalinism 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The following documents—two out 
of literally hundreds of letters, petitions, journals, and 
even books that have been circulating clandestinely in 
the Soviet Union in recent months—fall into two 
distinct categories. The first is similar, both in sub- 
stance and in form, to other protests against the Soviet 
regime’s efforts to recast Joseph Stalin in an increas- 
ingly flattering and heroic mold. It was written by 
Piotr Yakir, son of Major-General Yona Yakir, who 
was executed in 1937 during Stalin’s purges of the 
Red Army, and “rehabilitated” thirty years later, 
following the 20th CPSU Congress. A distinguished 
historian and a fearless—as well as remarkably astute 
—critic of Soviet totalitarianism, the young Yakir 
addressed his letter to the editors of the party’s theo- 
retical journal, Kommunist, in response to a number of 
recent articles extolling Stalin’s role in World War II. 
Kommunist declined to publish the letter, but a slightly 
abridged text of it appeared in Le Monde (Paris), on 
March 16-17, 1969. 


The second document deals not so much with Stalin 


1. Piotr Yakir Calls for a Posthumous 
Trial of J. V. Stalin 


The Soviet Penal Code contains articles that make 
punishable the actions mentioned in the resolution of the 
22nd CPSU Congress. 

1. Abuse of power—in the broad sense (Art. 170— 
imprisonment for up to eight years), as well as [in the 
sense of} exceeding authority (Art. 171—imprisonment 
for up to ten years). 

2. During the mass purges people were illegally im- 
prisoned—an action punishable under Article 126 and 
Article 17 by imprisonment for up to three years (Art. 17 
of the Penal Code of the RSFSR [deals with] collabor- 
ation). It is stated in the [latter] article: “Collaborators 
in crime, in addition to the perpetrators, are treated as 
organizers, instigators, and accomplices.” Since it is not 
known in this instance, as in a number of other cases, 
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as with his legacy. It covers, again, the same somber 
ground as many previous protest documents—police 
terror, violations of legality, political persecution. Yet 
it is also strikingly unique in that—unlike other 
similar protests—it is no longer merely an impassioned 
appeal either to Soviet authorities or to Communists 
outside the USSR, or even to “world public opinion,” 
but, in the very real sense of the word, a legal brief 
presented by Soviet citizens requesting an international 
body to exercise its legal prerogatives in their behalf. 
The petition was addressed to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights in May 1969 but was held up in Mos- 
cow, only reaching the Commission a month later, af- 
ter it had already appeared in various West European 
and US newspapers. It is also noteworthy that the 
signatories of the petition appear not as individuals 
but as a body calling itself “The Initiative Group for 
the Defense of Civil Rights in the USSR.” The forma- 
tion of this group may mark the beginning of a new 
phase in the development of Soviet dissent—the rise 
of an organized movement of political opposition. 


whether Stalin himself committed one crime or another, 
we refer to Article 17 of the Penal Code of the RSFSR 
because Stalin’s role as an organizer is obvious. 

3. It is known that it was Stalin’s proposal in 1937 that 
prompted the decision to employ physical methods in 
legal investigations. This led to beatings, privation of 
sleep for up to seven days, and other torments which the 
author of these lines (arrested in 1937 at age 14 as a 
member of a family branded an “enemy of the people’) 
personally witnessed. These actions are punishable under 
Articles 113 and 17 by imprisonment for up to three 
years. 

4. A large number of high-ranking officials took their 
own lives, some out of repugnance to taking part in the 
crimes committed, as proven in letters written before 
their deaths: [e.g.] S. Ordzhonikidze; I. Kossior; F. 
Furer; Pogrebinsky, head of the NKVD of the Gorky 
district, founder of our correctional communes; Litvin, 
head of the Leningrad NKVD; Korzelski, head of one of 
the NKVD bureaus in the Ukraine; Norin, head of the 
NKVD special service in Georgia; and many others. A 


number of persecuted persons took their own lives out of 
protest or fear of torture: Ya. Gamarnik; M. Tomsky; 
P. Liubchenko and his wife; V. Lominadze; A Chervia- 
kov; Rabichev; Adamovich; Lakoba; Firin; and many 
others. Some who could not bear the tortures committed 
suicide in prison: N. Gololed; I Garkavy; Nosalevsky; 
Lapin; and many others. All this falls under Article 107 
(instigation to suicide) and entails imprisonment for up 
to five years. 

5. The mass repressions were accompanied by calum- 
nies and slanders against the victims, their friends, and 
their relatives. Such attacks took place in the press, on 
the radio, in meetings and lectures. Actions of this kind 
fall under Article 130 (on “slander,” with penalties up 
to five years) and Article 131 (“insults,” punishable by 
forced labor up to one year.) 

6. For not having denounced and having protected 
his accomplices (Yezhov, Frinovsky, Yagoda, Beria, UI- 
rich Vychinsky, and tens of thousands more), Stalin 
should be subjected to the terms of Articles 88-1 and 
88-2, punishable by imprisonment for from three to five 
years. 

7. Numerous persons who were victims of the purges 
were shot or killed outright, or died from injuries in- 
flicted during the investigations. Among these were such 
eminent party members as Chubar, Kossior, Rudzutak, 
Postyshev, Eikhe, Voznensky, Kuznetsov, and also 110 of 
the 139 members of the CPSU Central Committee elected 
at the 17th Party Congress, plus tens of thousands of 
other decent men. 

7 (a). On Stalin’s orders, representatives of all op- 
position groups were in most cases arrested and killed. 
Many of them have not yet been rehabilitated although 
the accusations made against them were entirely fabri- 
cated. 

7 (b). Stalin did not shrink from the annihilation of 
foreign Communists who had sought refuge in our country 
to escape the persecution of fascist, semi-fascist, and 
monarchical dictatorship: (victims included the Germans 
H. Remmele, Schubert, Heinz Neumann, Werner Hirsch; 
the Hungarians Bela Kun, Mesan, Gidas, Gabor Farkas, 
and others; the Bulgarians Stamoniakov, Tanev, and 
others; the Poles Dombal, Lesczynski, Prochniak, and 
others; the Estonians Kh. Pegelman and others; the 
Iranians Sultan-Zade and others; the Yugoslavs V. Copic, 
D. Serdic, and others; the Swiss F. Platten (who had 
covered V. I. Lenin with his own body during the first 
attempt against Lenin’s life), and others. 

7 (c). With Stalin’s knowledge many leaders of our 
intelligence service were killed: Berzin, Artuzovy, Trelisser. 
Boky, Uritsky, Borovich, Spiegelglass, Xenofontov, Peters, 
Latsis, Kedrov, and others. This seriously weakened our 
intelligence in the prewar period. Since there is no proof 
of a documentary nature concerning the crimes per- 
sonally committed by Stalin, we are forced to accuse him 
under Article 17, and more specifically under Article 102- 
17 (“premeditated murder with aggravating circum- 
stances,” punishable by imprisonment for up to 15 years 
or by the death penalty) and under Article 66-17 (“the 
act of terrorism” involving “murder of a private citizen, 
a member of government, or other public official . . . 
with the aim of undermining or weakening Soviet power,” 
punishable by imprisonment up to 15 years or by the 
death penalty). 

8. Stalin was chief of state when, during and after the 


Great Patriotic War, various peoples of our country 
(Crimean Tatars, Kalmucks, Chechens, Ingush, Balkars, 
Koreans, Greeks, Turks, Germans, and others) were 
victims of forced and illegal deportations from their 
native lands. 

These crimes fall under Article 74 (“violation of 
equality of nations and races,” punishable by up to 
five years imprisonment). 

9. In connection with the mass purges, administrators, 
scientists, and technicians from all branches of our 
economy and our agriculture were annihilated or im- 
prisoned, seriously affecting our country’s economy. As 
an example, in 1938, 10 percent less iron was extracted 
than had been in 1937 although the plan had anticipated 
increased extraction. The rapid turnover of qualified 
personnel impeded production: in 1940 for example, out 
of 153 foremen in the metal industry, 75 held their 
positions less than one year (Voprosy istorii KPSS, No. 2, 
1964, pp. 73-74). 

The greatest engineers and inventors in the field of 
military science were physically liquidated: G. Langimak 
(inventor of [the fieldpiece] that came to be known as 
“Katiusha”), Kurchevsky (inventor of the best recoilless 
gun), V. Bekauri (originator of the system of remote- 
controlled explosions), V. Zaslavsky (tank engineer), 
Smirnov (head of radar research), I. Kleimenov (head 
of the Scientific Institute for Research on Jet Engines), 
M. Leitenzon (founder of the interplanetary travel as- 
sociation under the auspices of the Zhukovsky Academy), 
etc. Among those imprisoned were: A. Tupolev, S. 
Korolev, A. Berg, V. Cluchko, B. Vannikov (People’s 
Commissar for Weapons), to mention only a few. Brilliant 
scientists were annihilated: N. Vavilov, I. Krichevsky, 
Dogadkin, Tulaikov, Gerasimovich, Folag.. . 

Such acts are defined under Article 69 as “sabotage”— 
“action or inaction designed to undermine _ industry, 
transportation, agriculture . . .” and are punishable by 
imprisonment for up to 15 years. 

10. Tombs were desecrated (such acts are punishable 
under Article 22 by imprisonment for up to three years). 
The urn containing the ashes of S. S. Kamenev was 
removed from the Kremlin wall; the urn containing the 
ashes of Ya. Gamarnik was stolen; M. Tomsky’s tomb 
was destroyed; the monument adorning the tomb of I. 
Yakir was knocked down, ete. 

11. As is known from the confidential letter from the 
CC of the CPSU to the 20th Party Congress and from the 
novel recently published by Tchakovsky, Stalin went into 
hiding on the first day of the war; for several hours none 
of the state’s leaders was able to locate the supreme 
commander. Such behavior, according to Article 247, 
amounts to “desertion,” which carries the death penalty 
in wartime. 

12. In 1939 a line of heavy fortifications was built (the 
“Ury”). After the incorporation of the Baltic Republics, 
Western Belorussia, the Western Ukraine, Bessarabia, and 
Northern Bukovina, the Soviet border was moved some 
100 to 600 kilometers. A decision was made to fortify the 
new frontier. But without awaiting construction of the 
new “Ury,” and in spite of the objections raised by the 
chief of the general staff, General B. Chapochnikov, Stalin 
ordered the dismantling of all the old “Ury” fortifications, 
which allowed the fascist invaders to move into our 
territory without hindrance. We consider this criminal 
negligence verging on treason. 
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The annihilation of 80 per cent of our high-ranking and 
commanding officers, which deprived the army of leader- 
ship, constitutes open treason (according to Article 64, 
which prescribes the death penalty). For example, mili- 
tary leaders who had taken part in the Spanish War were 
arrested in the spring of 1941 and shot without trial in 
October. Among them were Smuchkevich, twice Hero of 
the Soviet Union (in whose memory a monument was 
erected in his homeland on February 26 of this year), 
as well as Heros of the Soviet Union P. Richagov, Stern, 
Chernykh, Ptukhin, Gussevy, Proskurov, Pumpur, 
Arzhenukhin, and others. 

Partisan bases on our territory were dissolved; tank 
formations were deactivated; certain types of auto- 
matic weapons that were essential to the army were 
not put into mass production. Millions died in the early 
stages of the Great Patriotic War as a result of a whole 
series of such crimes committed by Stalin. 

13. In addition to all the foregoing, medieval atrocities 
were committed in our country—not without Stalin’s 
knowledge but on his instructions. These crimes are 
not covered directly by the Penal Code, but they are 
crimes against humanity. 

14. Wives of slain persons were arrested and often 
shot (as were the wives of Tukhachevsky, Uborevich, 
Postyshev, Kossior, Eikhe, Gamarnik, Kork, Chubar, 
Chelekhes, Agranoy, Dybenko, Vareikis, and others). 
Going to the point of complete madness, Stalin arrested 
the wives of his [closest] disciples: Kalinin, Molotov, 
Poskrebyshev. 

15. Young children of the purge victims were arrested 
and placed in camps and prisons, including those of 
Postyshev, Kossior, Lyubchenko, Medved, Kameney, 
Garkavy, Bauman, Kadatsky, Tomsky, Sosnovsky, and 
Popov. Postyschev’s eldest son, Valentin, as well as the 
sons of Evdokimov and Lakoba, were shot. 

16. In some camps hundreds of prisoners were shot 
without trial or [even pretrial] investigation (i.e., at the 
Garaninchtchina camp on the Kolyma). 

17. On Stalin’s orders, our government refused to 
participate in the efforts of the International Red Cross 
to assist war prisoners, because in our military system 
captivity is tantamount to treason. The fact that prisoners 
were thus deprived of material assistance and [inter- 
national] supervision of their treatment contributed to 
the deaths of many decent people (on the whole they 
were taken prisoner while wounded, unconscious, and 
unarmed). 

It is not our purpose to confront Stalin with all the 
accusations he deserves: but although our list is far 
from complete, his acts as set forth in this statement 
constitute a substantial body of crimes as defined by 
Articles 64, 68-17, 69, 74, 88-1, 88-2, 10-17, 107, 113-17, 
126-17, 130, 131, 170, 171, 229, 130 and 247 of the Penal 
Code of the RSFSR. In studying Article 38 of the Penal 
Code (“extenuating circumstances”), one can find nothing 
that justifies mitigating the sentences in Stalin’s case... . 

On what grounds are the aforementioned authors of 
the Kommunist articles and the editorial staff of that 
magazine seeking to rehabilitate the greatest criminal our 
country has known in its recent history? 

I challenge the authors of the articles in question to 
deny the foregoing facts, and to deny them by the only 
means acceptable to decent men: by publishing my state- 
ment and answering it. If my challenge is not accepted, 
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I can only assume that the authors agree with the facts 
presented in my statement and with the conclusions 
drawn from these facts. This means that, in the absence 
of an answer to this statement, I would have the right 
to invite my colleagues [historians] taking part in this 
discussion collectively to request the authorities of the 
USSR to institute a criminal investigation of J. V. Stalin 
(Dzhugashvili), who stands accused of the foregoing 
crimes. I am convinced that posthumus conviction is 
possible and legal, just as posthumus rehabilitations are 
possible and legal. 


[Signed] P. I. Yaxir 


2. A Plea to the United Nations 


To the Commission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations: 


We, the undersigned, deeply disturbed by the unending 
stream of political persecutions in the Soviet Union, 
which we see as a return to the Stalin era, when our entire 
country was in the grip of terror, appeal to the United 
Nations Committee on Human Rights to come to the 
defense of human rights that are being trampled upon 
in our country. 

We appeal to the United Nations because our protests 
and complaints, addressed for a number of years to the 
highest state and judicial authorities in the Soviet Union, 
have elicited no response of any kind. The hope that our 
voices might be heard, that the authorities would put an 
end to the lawless acts to which we have repeatedly called 
their attention—this hope has proved to be in vain. 

Therefore we appeal to the United Nations, believing 
that the defense of human rights is the sacred duty of 
this organization. 

In this document we shall speak of the violation of 
one of the most fundamental rights of man—the right to 
have independent convictions and to propagate them by 
all legal means. 

At political trials in the Soviet Union one can often 
hear the phrase: “You are not being tried for your 
convictions.” 

This is profoundly untrue. We are being tried expressly 
for our convictions. 

The words, “You are not tried for your convictions,” 
mean simply this: “You are entitled to your convictions, 
but if they contradict the official political doctrine, do 
not dare to disseminate them.” And indeed, the arrests 
and trials, which are described below, occur precisely 
when people of opposing viewpoints begin to voice them 
in the open. 

But propagation of convictions is a natural outgrowth 
of the convictions themselves. This is why Article 19 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states: “Each 
person has the right to freedom of convictions and 
freedom to express them; this right includes the free- 
dom to uphold one’s convictions without hindrance and 
to freely express, receive, and disseminate information 
and ideas by all means, regardless of state boundaries.” 

The formal reason, then, for persecution [in our coun- 


try] is propagation of convictions; in reality, people are 
tried for the convictions themselves. 

The defendants are accused of undermining the Soviet 
state and social system (Article 70, RSFSR Criminal 
Code), or defaming the Soviet system (Article 190-1, 
RSFSR Criminal Code). None of the people condemned 
at political trials we know about either intended to 
slander the Soviet system or, what is more, acted with 
the purpose of undermining it. Thus, at all these politi- 
cal trials, people were censured under fictitious ac- 
cusations, 

We offer several examples, which have become the 
objects of wide publicity both in the Soviet Union and 
abroad. 

The trial of Siniavsky and Daniel, who were con- 
demned for publishing abroad artistic works critical of 
Soviet reality. 

The trial of Ginzburg and Galanskovy, condemned for 
publishing the literary journal Phoenix-67 and the “White 
Book” about the trial of Siniavsky and Daniel. 

The trial of Khaustoy and Bukovsky, who organized a 
protest demonstration against the arrest of Ginzburg and 
Galanskov. 

The trial of Litvinov, Larisa Daniel, and others for dem- 
onstrating against the dispatch of Soviet troops into 
Czechoslovakia; an important point at these two latter 
trials was that the charges against the participants were 
based on the content of their slogans. 

The trial of [Anatoli] Marchenko, formally accused 
of passport violation—a charge, incidentally, that was 
not proven at the trial—but who was in fact tried for his 
book My Testament, which describes conditions of pris- 
oners in the post-Stalin years. 

The trial of I. Belgorodskaia for the attempt to dis- 
tribute letters defending Marchenko. 

The trial of [Yuri] Gendler, | Lev] Kravchevsky, and 
others in Leningrad who were condemned for distributing 
foreign-published books. 

The trials of persons defending national equality and 
the preservation of national culture. 

In the Ukraine, the trial in Kiev in 1966, at which 
more than 10 persons were condemned; the trial of 
Chornovil in Lvov, sentenced for his book about political 
trials; and many others. 

The trials of Crimean Tatars struggling for a return 
to their Crimean homeland. Over 100 of them have 
been sentenced in the more than 20 trials that have 
been held in recent years; as these lines are written, 
ten representatives of the Crimean Tatars are being 
tried in the latest and largest of all political trials, in 
Tashkent. 

The trials in the Baltic Republics, in particular the 
trial of Kalninsh and others. 

Trials of Soviet Jews demanding the right to depart 
for Israel; at the latest trial in Kiev, engineer B. Kochu- 
bievsky was condemned to three years. 

Trials of believers demanding religious freedom. 

All these political trials, given their essentially illegal 
nature, were conducted with gross violations of proce- 
dural norms, above all [that of] openness, as well as the 
impartial nature of the judicial inquiry. 

We also wish to call your attention to an especially 
inhuman form of persecution: the confinement of normal 
persons in psychiatric hospitals because of their political 
convictions, 


Recently there have been a number of new arrests. 
In late April 1969, the artist V. Kuznetsov, of Pushkino, 
Moscow oblast, was arrested and charged with distribu- 
ting samizdat, that is, literature not published by Soviet 
publishing houses. 

At the same time I. Yakimovich, former kolkhoz 
chairman in Latvia, was arrested in Riga, and charged 
with writing letters protesting political persecutions in 
the Soviet Union. 

In early May, former Major General P. G. Grigorenko, 
one of the most notable participants in the movement 
for civil rights in the USSR, was arrested in Tashkent, 
where he was to appear, at the request of nearly 2000 
Crimean Tatars, as public defender at the trial’ of 10 
Crimean Tatars. 

Finally, [lia Gabai, teacher of Russian literature, was 
arrested on May 19 in Moscow, several days after a 
search during which documents containing protests of 
Soviet citizens against political repressions in the Soviet 
Union were seized. (In the spring of 1967, I. Gabai was 
confined for four months during an investigation into 
his participation in the protest demonstration organized 
by Khaustov and Bukovsky.) 

These latest arrests lead us to believe that Soviet 
punitive organs have resolved once and for all to suppress 
the activity of persons protesting against arbitrariness in 
our country. 

We believe that freedom to have convictions and to 
propagate them has been placed in the most serious 
jeopardy. 

We hope that the information contained in our letter 
will provide the Commission on Human Rights with a 
basis for undertaking a review of the violation of funda- 
mental civil rights in the Soviet Union. 


|Signed| The Initiative Group for Defense of Civil 
Rights in the USSR: G. ALTUNIAN, engineer, Kharkov; 
V. Borisov, worker, Leningrad; T. VELIKANOVA, mathe- 
matician; N. GORBANEVSKAIA, poetess; M. DKHEMILEY, 
worker, Tashkent; S. Kovaev, biologist; V. KRasIN, 
economist; A. Lavut, biologist; A. Lrvitin-KRASNov, 
church writer; Yu. MALTseEv, translator; L. PriusHcH, 
mathematician, Kiev; G. PoprAPoLsky, scientific asso- 
ciate; T. KHoporovicn, linguist; P. P. Yaxir, historian; 
A. YAKoBSON, translator. 

Supporting the appeal are: Z. AsANova, doctor, Bego- 
vat, Uzbek SSR; T. Bateva, employee; S. BERNSHTEIN, 
literary worker; L. VASILEV, jurist; YU. VISHNEVSKAIA, 
poetess; A. VoLPIN, mathematician; O. VOROBEV, worker, 
Perm; G. GaBat, educator; E. Ecatpikov, mathematician ; 
V. GERSHUNI, mason; Z. M. GRIGORENKO, pensioner; 
A. GricorENKO, technician; R. DzHEMILEV, worker, 
Krasnoiarsk krai; N. YEMELKINA, employee; L. ZIucIKOv, 
worker; A. KaLinovskKy, engineer, Kharkov; L. Kars, 
employee; Yu. Kim, teacher; Yu. KISELOv, artist; 
V. KozHarivov, worker; L. KorniLov, engineer; V. 
Lapin, literary worker; A. Levin, engineer, Kharkov; 
T. Levina, engineer, Kharkov; D. LirsHits, engineer, 
Kharkov; S. Mauce, biologist; V. NEpoBoRA, engineer, 
Kharkoy; L. Perrovsxy, historian; S. PopoLsky, engi- 
neer; Kharkov; V. PoNOMAREV, engineer, Kharkov; 
V. ROKITIANSKY, physicist; I. RupAkov; L. TERPovsky, 
doctor; Yu. SHTEIN, movie director; V. CHERNOVIL, 
journalist, Lvov; I. Yaxkir, employee; S. VinTovsky, 
student. 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Are the Generals Taking Over? 


By Thomas W. Wolfe 


here has been widespread speculation in recent 
years, especially since the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in August 1968, that the Soviet military leaders have 
acquired unprecedented influence in the policy coun- 
cils of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime. Some Western 
observers have even argued that there has been a 
major shift of political power to the Soviet marshals. 
Although the present writer is doubtful that the kinds 
of evidence available on pressure-group alignments 
and their relative influence within the Soviet system 
permit any sweeping conclusions on this matter, it 
may be useful to examine some of the evidence and 
to offer an appraisal of its significance. 

For decades relations between the civilian party 
leadership and the professional military in the Soviet 
Union have been marked by recurrent tension. Stalin’s 
purge of Marshal Tukhachevsky and most of the 
military high command in 1937, his later postwar 
demotion of Marshal Zhukov, and Khrushchev‘s con- 


troversies with various marshals—including Zhukov, 
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whom he dismissed in 1957—are but some of the 
better-known symptoms of a rivalry between party and 
military leaders which historically has seen the latter 
put in their place. 

Since the rise of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime, 
political-military relations appear to have involved 
three broad categories of problems: (1) those related 
to maintaining political control over the armed forces 
in times of crisis and amidst the hazards of a nuclear- 
missile world; (2) those of meshing economic and 
military planning to cope most effectively with the 
resource-consuming appetite of modern weapon sys- 
tems; and (3) those of balancing military influence on 
Soviet policy formulation against the increasing need 
of political authorities to call upon the professional 
expertise of the military leadership. 


ith regard to the first category of problems, 
during the past few years, a lively professional dis- 
cussion has been carried on in the Soviet Union 
containing overtones of disagreement over existing 
arrangements for the command and control of the 
armed forces. Part of this discussion has dealt with 
the technical aspects of improving command and 


control under nuclear-age conditions.’ But the ques- 
tion of the proper political-military relationship at top 
levels of decision also has entered the picture. A con- 
siderable amount of attention has been given, for 
example, to the need for creating in peacetime the 
to insure coordi- 
nated leadership of the country in emergencies, taking 
cognizance of the fact that “modern weapons are 
such that the political leadership cannot let them es- 
cape its control.” ? 


“necessary politico-military organs” 


The commentaries of Soviet mili- 
tary men on this subject have implied that while they 
do not question the ultimate authority of the political 
leaders, they do worry that the latter may be prone 
to indecision in emergencies. Thus, military men 
like Marshal Grechko have harked back to the mis- 
takes committed by the top leadership prior to and 
in the initial stages of World War II to underscore 
the point that in the nuclear age the leadership’s 
“correct and timely evaluation of the situation prior 
to a war, and the reaching of initial decisions” have 
taken on greatly increased significance.* 

The second category of problems, arising from 
the recognized need for a more effective integration 
of military planning and procurement into general 
economic planning, has been frequently aired in re- 
cent years against the background of the civil-military 
competition for resources. Early in the Brezhnev- 
Kosygin period, the issue of economic-vs.-defense pri- 
orities was raised in the military press in a series of 
theoretical articles arguing that one-sided emphasis on 
war deterrence, as practiced under Khrushchev, could 
lead to neglect of the all-round strengthening of the 
“the need to 


spend large resources on them.” * Later—after the top 


armed forces and to doubt concerning 
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aggravation 


party leaders publicly declared that the 
precluded “a 


of the world situation” substantial re- 


duction in military expenditures” ° and gave their 


sanction to increases in the defense budget—the pro- 
fessional military press began to devote an unusual 
amount of attention to the need for a coordinated 


1See Colonel S. Tiushkevich, “The Modern Revolution in 
Military Affairs: Its Sources and Character,” Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow) No. 20, October 1966, pp. 22-23; 
N. Ia. Sushko and T. R. Kondratkov, eds., Metodologicheskie 
problemy voennoi teorii i praktiki, Moscow, Voenizdat, 1966, 
PP; 69, 243-65, 279. 

2 See Major General V. Zemskov, “For the 
Seminar: An Important Factor for Victory in War,” 
zvezda (Moscow), Jan. 5, 1967; Colonel I. Grudinin, 
Question of the Essence of War,” ibid., July 21, 1966. 

® Marshal A. A. Grechko, “25 Years Ago,” Voenno-istoriche- 
skii zhurnal (Moscow), No. 6, June 1966, pp. 10, 15. 

*See, for example, Colonel I. Sidelnikov, “V. I. Lenin on the 
Class Approach to Defining the Character of War,” Krasnaia 
zvezda, September 22, 1965. 

> Kosygin speech at the 23rd CPSU Congress, Pravda (Mos- 
cow), April 6, 1966. 


Theoretical 
Krasnaia 


“The 


‘outweigh military requirements. 


insure “correct and 


and the 


In general, military spokes- 


“military-economic policy” to 


effective use of resources” “solution of all 


military-economic tasks.” ° 
men conceded the need for strict party control over 
the “complex tasks” of coordinating civilian and mili- 
tary production,’ but they also expressed reservations 
about the wisdom of allowing economic criteria to 
For example, one 
writer, taking note of concern about the increasing 
cost and complexity of modern weapon systems, ob- 
served that it was essential to make optimum use of 
resources; but he argued that in the last analysis the 
maintenance of technical-military superiority required 
that the quality 
systems should be the governing consideration. 


not the cost—of advanced weapon 
228 
Another indication that the issue of civil-military 
competition for resources was being contested within 
the regime came following the death of Marshal Mali- 
novsky, the Defense Minister, in March 1967. At that 
time, there was a spate of rumors in Moscow that 
his successor might be Dmitri Ustinov, a party civilian 
with a long career in the management of defense 
industry, suggesting internal pressure for a restruc- 
turing of the traditional Defense Ministry organiza- 
tion along more civilian-oriented lines. Had Ustinov 
taken over the post customarily occupied by a military 
professional, with command prerogatives over the 
armed forces, it seems likely that rather sweeping 
organizational changes would have followed, perhaps 
with the effect of reducing the influence of professional 
military men on resource decisions. As it turned out, 
however, the regime shied away from such a radical 
step (if it had in fact seriously contemplated ite 
and after a brief delay Marshal Grechko was ap- 
pointed Defense Minister, leaving the position of the 
military professionals in the defense hierarchy un- 


disturbed. 


ith regard to the third category of issues in 
the relationship between civilian and military leaders 
—those pertaining to the “permissible” share of mili- 


tary participation in the highest policy-making 


®* Colonel A. Babin, “The Party—Leader of the USSR Armed 
Forces,” Krasnaia zvezda, April 6, 1967; Colonel Ia. Vlasevich, 
“Modern War and the Economy,” Kommunist Vooruzhennykh 
Sil, No. 12, June 1967, pp. 27-33. 

7 Babin, in Krasnaia zvezda, April 6, 1967. 

® Major General M. Cherednichenko, “Economics and Mili- 
tary-Technical Policy,” Kommunist Vooruzhennyskh Sil, No. 
15, August 1968, pp. 11-13. 
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councils of the regime—there has been a wide variety 
of evidence to suggest both a more assertive bid by 
the military hierarchy for a larger voice in decisions 
affecting the country’s security, and a counter-re- 
sponse from the political leadership aimed at re- 
affirming the principle of party dominance. This 
muted struggle has not been a simple two-sided 
tug-of-war between the political leadership and the 
military, but rather a complex affair in which the 
party has been able to summon advocates for its 
view from within the military establishment and the 
latter in turn has apparently found allies on the 
political side of the house. The manner in which this 
internal sparring over the respective roles of the 
party and the professional military has been carried 
out cannot be traced in detail, nor can its outcome 
be predicted. 

Some of the evidence in question goes back to a 
thinly-disguised debate which arose in 1966-1967 be- 
tween proponents of a larger military share in the 
formulation of military doctrine and strategy, and 
defenders of the principle of party supremacy in all 
aspects of military affairs. This had been a familiar 
issue in Khrushchev’s day. The late Marshal Sokolov- 
sky, an eminent spokesman during the Khrushchev 
era for more professional military influence upon the 
strategic planning process, was one of the men who 
again pressed this viewpoint. In conveying the point 
that strategic planning in the nuclear age demands 
a high level of military expertise, Sokolovsky used 
the United States as an example, claiming that “direct 
leadership” of the top strategic planning body, the 
National Security Council, was “exercised by a com- 
mittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” even though its 
nominal head was the President.® 

The other side of the argument was also emphati- 
cally restated. Following a Central Committee plenum 
which met in closed session in December 1966 to 
deal with the question, a series of forceful reminders 
of the party’s supremacy in military affairs appeared 
in the Soviet press. Among the most trenchant of 
these was an article in January 1967 by Major Gen- 
eral Zemskov, who stated that the solution of the 
complex tasks of modern war, involving great coali- 
tions and the energies of whole societies, “falls com- 
pletely within the competence of the political leader- 


* Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky and Major General M. Chered- 
nichenko, “On Modern Military Strategy,” Kommunist Vooruz- 
hennykh Sil, No. 7, April 1966, pp. 62-63. Needless to point 
out, Sokoloysky’s polemical interpretation of the operation of 
the NSC was not accurate. 

 Zemskoy, op. cit. 
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ship.” 1° Although the Zemskov article rebutted Soko- 
lovsky’s contention that military professionals should 
have greater access to the top level of strategic plan- 
ning, it also stated that there was a need for the 
peacetime creation of a single “supreme military- 
political organ” through which the political leader- 
ship would exercise its role. This apparent admission 
that the Soviet Union lacked adequate institutional 
arrangements to effect top-level coordination between 
the political and military leadership was rather puz- 
zling. In Khrushchev’s day, the Higher Military Coun- 
cil—chaired by Khrushchev and seating the country’s 
principal political and military leaders—had appar- 
ently performed this function.'! Whether or not it was 
disbanded after Khrushchev’s ouster is not known; if 
it was, the reason may have been because the collec- 
tive leaders were wary of allowing any one man 
among them to wield the power which the chairman- 
ship of such a body could bestow. In any event, the 
curious dialogue over the need for a “supreme mili- 
tary-political organ” seemed to suggest that the ques- 


second body of evidence on the position of the 
Soviet military leadership vis-a-vis the political lead- 
ership is somewhat less ambiguous. It stems from 
events and activities connected with the Czechoslovak 
crisis of 1968. The course pursued by the Soviet 
leadership in seeking a resolution of its political 
dilemma in Czechoslovakia through military pressure 
—first in the form of field exercises and threatened 
intervention, and finally by actual invasion—raised 
new speculation about the degree of military influence 
upon high policy decisions in the Kremlin and upon 
their implementation. 

There seems to be little ground for doubting that 
the Czech episode enhanced the prestige of the Soviet 
marshals and increased the party leadership’s de- 
pendence on them. Not only did the military profes- 
sionals play the major role in the well-executed mili- 
tary phase of the invasion, but—owing to the inept 


™ The Higher Military Council referred to here, sometimes 
described also as the Supreme or Main Military Council, was 
a body distinct from the system of Military Councils found 
within the country’s military structure at various command 
levels. For background discussion of this institution, see 
Thomas W. Wolfe, The Soviet Military Scene: Institutional and 
Defense Policy Considerations, Santa Monica, Calif., the 
RAND Corporation, June 1966, pp. 11-12. See also Roman 
Kolkowicz, The Soviet Military and the Communist Party, 
eae” N. J., Princeton University Press, 1967, pp. 58-77, 

4-43. 


handling of the political aspects of the intervention 
by Soviet political authorities—military men were 
thrust almost by default into a combined military- 
political role as the only effective representatives of 
Soviet power in Czechoslovakia during the early, con- 
fused post-invasion period. The subsequent military 
occupation, upon which enforcement of the Soviet 
writ in Czechoslovakia largely depended, also un- 
doubtedly boosted the internal leverage of the Soviet 
marshals within the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime. Fur- 
thermore, when anti-Soviet demonstrations broke out 
in Czechoslovakia in early 1969 (after a Czech ice- 
hockey victory over a Soviet team), the need to 
threaten new repressive measures again involved the 
military leaders in an active role as the executors 
of Moscow’s East European policy. Marshal Grechko’s 
peremptory visit to Czechoslovakia at this time as the 
Kremlin’s chief trouble-shooter was widely regarded 
as proof of the new ascendancy of the Soviet military 
leadership, and many Western observers credited 
Grechko on this occasion with having succeeded 
where Soviet political leaders had failed—in forcing 
Dubcek out of office and returning pro-Moscow con- 
servatives to power in Prague. 


hile the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime’s debt to the 
Soviet military leadership clearly grew in connection 
with the Czechoslovak affair, this did not necessarily 
mean that the marshals had succeeded in translating 
their traditional advisory role and their enhanced 
instrumental role into fully potent political power 
within the Kremlin. Indeed, there was other evidence 
which seemed to point to a continuing internal con- 
troversy of sorts between elements of the political 
and military leadership, involving, on one hand, sym- 
bolic gestures to reduce the prestige of the military a 
notch or two, and on the other, implicit criticism of 
the political leadership over issues related to the 
country’s military posture and its stance on strategic 
arms talks. 

The 1969 May Day celebration in Red Square pro- 
vided what appeared to be a symbolic reminder of 
the primacy of the political leadership. At the last 
moment, under circumstances which are still obscure, 
the traditional parade of military formations through 
Red Square was cancelled, while for the first time in 
Soviet history the Minister of Defense was denied the 
honor of making the speech of the day. However, 
an impressive cluster of Soviet marshals on the re- 
veiwing stand, some paces from the front phalanx 
of Politburo dignitaries, also seemed to be a symbolic 


way of indicating that the military remained an 
important element in the structure of power. 

Signs of military dissatisfaction with—and perhaps 
resistance to—the political leadership’s attitude on 
matters of military policy and the strategic arms talks 
took several forms in the latter months of 1968 and 
early 1969. First, the military press subjected some gov- 
ernment statements on arms control policy to editorial 
tampering, which had the effect of censoring out 
expressions of Soviet readiness to negotiate with the 
United States on strategic arms limitations.’* A second 
line of sniping at the political leadership was pursued 
by several relatively junior military theorists, who 
may have enjoyed discreet encouragement from higher- 
placed sympathizers in both military and_ political 
circles. 

Among these critics was Lt. Colonel V. Bondarenko, 
author of a highly polemical article published in 
December 1968 in the twice-monthly journal of the 
Main Political Administration of the Armed Forces. 
The article was notable not only for its forceful as- 
sertion of the thesis that the Soviet Union must pursue 
the race for military-technical ‘superiority, which— 
according to Bondarenko—has “‘its own logic of devel- 
opment,” but also for its blunt assertion that “political 
organizations and their leaders” might “fail to use 
the emerging possibilities” offered by the “revolution 
in military affairs.” +* Coming at a time when strategic 
arms talks with the United States were pending, this 
article appeared to put the Soviet political leadership 
(or at least some elements within it) on warning not 
to entertain agreements that the military deemed 
prejudicial to the defense of the country. In addition 
to the Bondarenko article, there were other thinly 
veiled warnings from military writers against utopian 
“illusions” that the danger of war could be elimi- 
nated and security achieved through disarmament 
agreements.'* 

A third line of approach was revealed in early 1969 
in a series of articles devoted to Lenin’s thinking on 
war and military affairs. These articles, most of which 
appeared in major military publications and some of 
which were authored by prominent military figures, 
uniformly stressed Lenin’s teaching that “imperialism” 
would remain implacably hostile to the Soviet state 


See, for example, Matthew P. Gallagher, “Red Army’s 
Arms Lobby,” The Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1969. 

18“The Contemporary Revolution in Military Affairs and the 
Combat Readiness of the Armed Forces,” Kommunist V ooruz- 
hennykh Sil, No. 24, December 1968, especially pp. 24-29. 

“4 See, for example, review article by Colonel E. Rybkin, 
“Critique of Bourgeois Conceptions of War and Peace,” Kom- 
munist Vooruzhennykh Sil, No. 18, September 1968, pp. 89-90. 
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and that the chances of a war to restore the capitalist 
system would continue to exist until the historical 
transition from capitalism to communism throughout 
the world was complete.’® Given the insistence in these 
articles that the threat from imperialism permitted no 
slackening of priority for Soviet defenses, it could be 
surmised that their authors were taking part in a 
concerted campaign to defend maintenance of a high 
level of Soviet military preparation, and, by implica- 
tion, to oppose reliance on arms control negotiations 
for Soviet security. Rather curiously, despite the 
heightened awareness of new friction with China grow- 
ing out of the Ussuri River clashes in March 1969, 
none of these authors directly invoked the Chinese 
military threat as the rationale for strengthening Soviet 
military preparedness'*—although it seems highly 
probable that Sino-Soviet discord has in fact become 
an increasingly important consideration in Soviet 
military planning. 


he upshot of the various developments sketched 
above seems to be that the Soviet military leadership— 
as a pressure group operating within the Soviet ruling 
elite—has acquired greater prestige and influence dur- 


* Among the authors were: Marshal A. A. Grechko, in 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, February 1969; General A. 
Yepishev, ibid., No. 6, April 1969; Major General K. S. Boch- 
karev, in Morskoi sbornik (Moscow), No. 2, February 1969; 
Colonel M. Vetrov, in Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal, No. 3, 
March 1969; A. Galitsan, ibid. 
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ing the Brezhnev-Kosygin tenure than it enjoyed under 
Khrushchev. It also seems clear that beneath the sur- 
face of relatively harmonious relations between civilian 
party authorities and the military there are various 
intractable issues which generate continuing internal 
controversy and tension. The likelihood that members 
of the political leadership do not themselves see eye 
to eye on some of the matters at issue—economic-vs.- 
military priorities, posture toward the United States, 
arms control negotiations, and so on—undoubtedly 
complicates the situation and probably produces op- 
portunities for the military to make its weight felt 
in the inner politics of the Kremlin. 

Beyond this, however, the evidence hardly supports 
the proposition that the Soviet marshals have success- 
fully challenged the ultimate authority and_policy- 
making prerogatives of the party leadership, or that 
they even aspire to do so. The fact that no military 
man has been taken into the Politburo since Zhukov— 
who was the only military professional in recent times 
to gain entry—seems to testify to the continuing 
formal subordination of the Soviet military. So far as 
the evidence permits one to judge at this time, the 
political leadership continues to enjoy the last word 
at the apex of power, as has been the case throughout 
the first half-century of Soviet history. 


Subsequently, however, treatment of Chinese “provoca- 
tions” as justification for a high level of Soviet military readi- 
ness began to appear in Soviet military publications. See, for 
example, Lt. General P. Tiurnev, “Always Combat Ready,” 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, No. 9, May 1969, pp. 26-32: 
V. Yefremov, “Self-Exposure of the Peking Adventurers,” 
Soviet Military Review (Moscow), No. 5, May 1969, pp. 54-56. 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
| come to comment on matters discussed 
lin this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
| 1776 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washing- 
| ton, DC, 20547. 


Authors’ Rejoinders 


To THE Epitors: I have just read Pro- 
fessor Harold J. Noah’s review of my 
book, The School and State in the 
USSR, which appeared in the January- 
February issue of your journal. I must 
admit that it left me puzzled and some- 
what disturbed. 


The fact that Uchitelskaia gazeta is 
referred to in the book only as a source 
for news stories and is not identified as 
a major “influence” on Soviet education 
need not be a source of wonder to 
Professor Noah. In spite of his be- 
labored attempt at sarcasm, it truly is 
no more of a “triumph” not to mention 
the paper as he would want it men- 
tioned than it would be to discuss 
Pravda as a major influence on the 
general populace. In the case of Pravda, 
the book addressed itself to the more 
fundamental question of the influence 
of the CPSU on the populace; that is 
to say, of an organization which uses 
its house organ Pravda as but one in- 
strumentality of its pervasive influence 
on Soviet life. I view Uchitelskaia 
gazeta in the same light. Professor 
Noah fails to mention that one chapter 
is devoted to the trade union move- 
ment in the USSR, and in particular 
the trade union of educational and 
scientific workers, the organization 
which publishes this newspaper and 
which, in fact, uses it as its instrumen- 
tality of influence. .. . 

I find it ironic indeed to be accused 
of perpetrating “hair-raising stylistic 
solecisms” by one whose review is filled 
with such solecisms as “. . . it is some- 
thing of a triumph to write a book 


entitled The School and State in the 
USSR and not once mention the in- 
fluence of Uchitelskaia gazeta .. .” or 
the feline-like ending paragraph which 
reads in part, “In a sea without fish, 
even a crab is a fish, and in an area 
of Soviet study where little else is 
available, this book must be welcomed, 
if only conditionally.” If a solecism is 
defined as a breach of good manners, 
Professor Noah lives in the proverbial 
glass house. 

Turning to a more fundamental issue 
—that of “incorrectly” giving the figure 
of 239 rubles for the average annual 
expenditure per pupil—a word of ex- 
planation is in order. On page 67 of 
my book I indicate that 13.8 billion 
rubles were spent in 1963 for public 
education, science and culture, and so- 
cial-cultural measures. This figure was 
prepared for me by officials in the 
RSFSR Ministry of Education, which 
at that time (early 1964) coordinated 
Soviet education on a national as well 
as republican level. As I state through- 
out the book, anyone who has ever 
attempted to study seriously any aspect 
of the Soviet system knows how difficult 
it is to work with Soviet-supplied sta- 
tistics. Categories are often lumped to- 
gether one year, and separated the 
next, depending upon the exigencies 
prevailing at a given time. In this case 
(and as I indicate in the chapter ques- 
tioned by Professor Noah) prosvesh- 
chenie is an all-inclusive term which 
refers to out-of-school as well as in- 
school expenditures. We have no way of 
knowing what portion of these 13.8 
billion rubles was spent specifically on 
in-school activities. But, by the same 
token, we don’t know this for the fig- 
ures issued by republican or autono- 
mous regional ministries of education 
either. The table on page 68 to which 
Professor Noah evidently refers was 
developed to show the inequities which 
appear among various levels of govern- 
ment in their support of prosveshchenie. 
In a footnote for that table, I clearly 
state how this figure was derived. I 
point out that this was an estimate 


derived from dividing the total enroll- 
ment in grades 1-1] for the year in 
question into the expenditures for what 
may be loosely translated as education. 
Surely an economist such as Professor 
Noah purports to be can understand 
this. What I was talking about was 
simply an index of expenditures that 
could be compared among various levels 
of government to illustrate the more 
fundamental concept of unequal sup- 
port of education within a system that 
is centrally-controlled and hence more 
likely, theoretically, to have fewer dif- 
ferences of this sort within its system 
of education. I wish that we knew more 
about educational expenditures within 
Soviet education in terms of capital 
outlay as opposed to operating budgets. 
I wish I knew more about the per- 
centages of the operating budget de- 
voted to teachers’ salaries, as compared 
to expenditures for instructional ma- 
terials and the like. I readily confess 
to the fact that I have been unable to 
get solid figures from Soviet sources. 
But on the other hand so have other 
non-Soviet scholars. Now to say that I 
have given incorrect figures concerning 
Soviet expenditures is in itself an in- 
correct statement. If Professor Noah 
has derived different figures through 
different assumptions, we can see that 
our approaches have been different, but 
this is a far cry from the accusation 
that I am wrong. 

Certainly every author who publishes 
his work is open to the close scrutiny 
of his peers, and I am no exception. 
This book has been reviewed by Aus- 
tralian, Canadian, British, Soviet and 
American scholars. It has not come 
off unscathed, and in some cases rightly 
so. I only object to off-handed com- 
ments which are incorrect or totally 
subjective. Unfortunately Professor 
Noah’s review contains criticisms of 
this type. 


Hersert C. RUDMAN 
Professor of Education 
Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
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Proressor NOAH REPLIES: Apparently 
Mr. Rudman and I differ on matters of 
interpretation (the role of Uchitelskaia 
gazeta), opinion (what is, and what is 
not, a stylistic solecism), and fact (the 
average expenditure per student in 
Soviet education). I have carefully re- 
read his book, my review, and his reply 
to my review, and I am afraid that our 
differences are both serious and _irre- 
concilable. I therefore stand on my re- 
view, leaving it to the readers of Mr. 
Rudman’s book to judge for themselves 
the merits of each. 


To THE Epitors: I must protest Mr. 
Tibor Szamuely’s review of my Fifty 
Years of Soviet Foreign Policy in your 
May-June 1969 issue as misrepresent- 
ing my views. If one writes about the 
Soviet Union, one must, I suppose, ex- 
pect lectures from ex-Communists about 
one’s own imperfect anti-communism. 
Such lectures don’t harm the addressee, 
and make the lecturer more secure in 
his new faith. But I don’t care to have 
my views misstated in your widely read 
magazine. 

Mr. Szamuely writes that I think the 
cold war, “to the extent it ever did ex- 
ist, was due largely to misperceptions.” 
In introducing the theme of mispercep- 
tion I wrote (page 4): 


I do not mean to imply that the in- 
terests of the Soviet Union and those 
of its main opponents, particularly the 
United States, were largely compatible 
and that it was willful or doctrinaire 
failure to discern the opportunities for 
accommodation that made relations 
worse than they had to be. On the con- 
trary, the Soviet expectation that the 
tide of human affairs was running 
against the capitalists and that it was 
their duty to augment the strength of 
that tide, when feasible and not too 
risky, predetermined hostility and ten- 
SION te nstts 

I do not mean to accept as valid the 
familiar and simplistic thesis that, 
were it not for some misunderstand- 
ings derived from ill-will and igno- 
rance, Soviet-American relations would 
have been reasonably untroubled. Very 
often, in fact, high tension was the 
product of a clear-cut mutual under- 
standing of the conflict of interest. 


I can only conclude that Mr. Szamuely 
did not read my essay with even mini- 
mal attention, or that he chose to at- 
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tack me for opinions I do not hold. In 
either case, he has been derelict as a 
reviewer and done your readers a dis- 
service. 

It would be tiresome to deal with 
Mr. Szamuely’s other misrepresenta- 
tions, which are of the same order. 
Those who might be interested in Mr. 
Szamuely’s reliability can read the es- 
say themselves. 


HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 
The Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. SZAMUELY REPLIES: Professor Her- 
bert Dinerstein, in launching his viru- 
lent personal onslaught against me, is 
only following the old courtroom ad- 
age: if you’ve got a weak case, attack 
the prosecuting attorney. Obviously he 
has carried out some careful research 
into my background; had he briefed 
himself as thoroughly when writing his 
book, he would at least have left out 
some of the grosser factual errors—e.g., 
misdating the 18th Party Congress (p. 
13) or placing the Korean demarcation 
line on the 39th parallel (p. 30). 

I suppose Professor Dinerstein has as 
much right as anybody else to indulge 
in reverse McCarthyism. However, I 
have no desire to follow his example. I 
know nothing about his political views 
or affiliations, past or present, nor am 
I interested in them. I criticized his 
book not because it was “pro-Commu- 
nist” or “anti-Communist” but, quite 
simply, because I thought it was a bad 
book: pretentious, misinformed, ill-writ- 
ten, abounding in errors and even in 
fatuous judgments. 

Prof. Dinerstein is particularly in- 
censed by my statement that in his 
view the Cold War, “to the extent that 
it ever did exist, was due largely to 
‘misperceptions’ ”. He attempts to re- 
fute this by quoting a long passage 
from the book, explaining that by “mis- 
perception” he does not mean “wilful 
or doctrinaire failure to discern the op- 
portunities for accommodation”. Of 
course not—but what has that to do 
with his thesis? (Interestingly, he omits 
the end of the second sentence, substi- 
tuting dots for the words “as long as 
the United States believed that only its 
opposition could prevent Soviet suc- 
cess”! ) 

As Prof. Dinerstein impugns both my 


integrity and my reliability, I am con- 
strained to substantiate my statement 
by several passages from his book, 
taken at random. 

“Misperception has played an im- 
portant role in the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union. Three forms of misper- 
ception stand out: Without assessment 
of them, an understanding of the inter- 
national relations of the Soviet Union 
is incomplete” (p. 5). There follow 
three pages -of description of these 
“misperceptions”. 

“This contest [the Cold War] was per- 
haps more intense and longer in dura- 
tion than it might have been because 


each party misperceived the intentions 
of the others” (p. 21). “Thus, Stalin’s 


misconception of US dispositions led to— 


a major conflict from which neither the 
Soviet Union nor the 
profited” (p. 22). “Far from under- 
standing that Stalin was quaking with 
fear, the United States too had _ be- 
come the prisoner of its own misjudg- 
ments and assumed that the Korean 
attack was a feint in preparation for a 
Soviet onslaught in Europe. This mis- 
conception was shared by US allies in 
Europe, and on this foundation NATO 
was built” (p. 31). “During [Ken- 
nedy’s] brief term of office mutual mis- 
perception and misunderstanding were 
supplanted by a short but significant 
period of improved mutual appreciation 
of the coincidence of interest” (p. 46). 
But—“by the end of the first year of 
the Kennedy administration a heavier 


. fog of misperception had settled over 


Soviet-American relations than had ex- 
isted earlier” (p. 51). During the Test 
Ban Treaty negotiations, “mispercep- 
tion of each other’s intentions played a 
role, and the misperception was height- 
ened by domestic political considera- 
tions on each side . . . Enough has been 
revealed to make clear that mispercep- 
tion of the other party’s purpose played 
an important role” (pp. 63-64). And 
so on and so forth. 


To paraphrase Professor Dinerstein, — 


enough has been revealed to make it 
clear that “misperception” plays an im- 


portant if not decisive role in his analy- 


sis of Soviet-American relations. As for 
what Prof. Dinerstein is pleased to call 


my “other misrepresentations,” I have 


quoted chapter and verse for each of 
them in my review. I am not to blame 


United States 


for the things he has written in his 


book, and he hardly does himself much 


good by indulging in vulgar personal — 


abuse. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


China in Flux 


EDITORS’ NOTE: October 1, 1969, marked the 20th anniversary of Communist rule in 
China. In contrast to the first decade of the Maoist regime, which saw the successful consoli- 
dation of Communist power on the mainland and the achievement of considerable progress 
in the economy and in China’s international status, the second decade has proven to be a 
time of troubles and setbacks both at home and abroad. In the first of the following articles, 
Mr. Chang surveys the record of the last ten years, examines the make-up of the new leader- 
ship installed at the Ninth CCP Congress of last April, and endeavors to assess the probable 
direction of its policies. Without question, the most momentous development of the last 
decade in China has been Mao’s “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” In the second 
article, Mr. Pfeffer presents a new and challenging interpretation of that upheaval, seeing it 
as an attempt by Mao to fuse “explosive idealism and intense power” in a struggle to preserve 
his own vision of the “good society” as the goal of the Chinese Communist Revolution. Mr. 
Sims then focuses on the enhanced role of the military in the governance of China and the 
potentialities of the People’s Liberation Army for filling that role. Finally, Mr. Lisann offers 
an interesting, if somewhat speculative, analysis of Soviet attempts to influence the course of 
the power struggle between Mao and his opponents in the Cultural Revolution, viewing Mos- 
cow's apparent inclination to intervene in support of pro-Soviet elements in China as a portent 
of the 1968 Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia under the Brezhnev Doctrine. 


The Second Decade of Maoist Rule 


By Parris H. Chang 


wenty years ago, when the establishment 
of the Chinese People’s Republic (CPR) was pro- 
claimed in Peking on October 1, 1949, China was 
a country that had been ravaged by decades of 
civil war, foreign invasion and social upheavals, a 


Dr. Chang is a Research Political Scientist at 
the Center for Chinese Studies, University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor). He is currently engaged 
in preparing a book-length study on the rise of the 
military in the Chinese political system during 


the 1960's. 


country whose economy had been disrupted and 
many of its industrial centers damaged or destroyed. 
Within ten years after they took power, however, 
the Chinese Commuists had succeeded in recreat- 
ing a centralized and efficient, albeit totalitarian, 
apparatus that unified and exercised effective con- 
trol over the Chinese mainland. They had also 
brought order out of economic chaos and launched 
a succession of ambitious development programs 
which not only restructured the nation’s economy 
but laid the foundations for building a substantial, 
modern industrial base. Furthermore, the Peking 
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regime had impressively demonstrated its military 
might to the Western world in the Korean War of 
the early 1950’s. 

Thus, by October 1959, when Peking celebrated 
with great fanfare the conclusion of “a great dec- 
ade” of the Chinese Communist revolution, China 
had risen to the status of a major world power. 
Leaders in many of the newly-independent and de- 
veloping societies were looking towards Communist 
China as a source of inspiration and as a model to 
be emulated, and most outside observers were gen- 
uinely impressed by the remarkable achievements 
wrought by the Chinese Communist leadership,* 
even though those achievements fell short of the 
proclaimed goals of the regime. 

As the Peking regime celebrates its 20th anni- 
versary on October 1 this year, its situation stands 
in striking contrast to that of ten years ago. As a 
consequence of the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution (GPCR) and the political turmoil it gener- 
ated over the past three years, the once coherent 
and self-confident leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) has been shattered, and the 
tightly centralized party apparatus of the first dec- 
ade has been fragmented and replaced by a new 
regionally-based and military-dominated power 
structure. China’s economy, after barely recovering 
from the serious dislocations of the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958, has also been adversely affected 
by the disruptions of the past three years, forcing 
the apparent abandonment of the third Five-Year 
Plan, which was scheduled to enter into operation 
in 1966. In external affairs, too, the last decade has 
seen Communist China fall into a state of increas- 
ing diplomatic isolation, with her international pres- 
tige and influence undergoing a marked decline. 

This article proposes, first, to survey the major 
developments both on the domestic scene and in 
the foreign relations of Communist China during 
the period 1959-1969, and second, to analyze cur- 
rent political trends in the People’s Republic fol- 
lowing the Ninth Party Congress of last April. 


The Economy in Review 


While the first decade of Communist rule pro- 
duced, on balance, a substantial record of achieve- 
ment in the development of the mainland economy, 
the second decade has been beset with enormous 
economic difficulties from the very start. In 1958, 
Mao Tse-tung, dissatisfied with the progress of the 
economy during the first Five-Year Plan (1953- 
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1957), had launched the “Great Leap Forward” 
program, intended to “transform China from an 
agricultural into an industrial country” virtually 
overnight. The already ambitious output targets 
previously set were scrapped in favor of higher 
goals which then were successively raised even 
higher, projecting rates of development that were 
unprecedented in China or anywhere else. To speed 
industrialization, the regime initiated a reckless 
drive to mobilize millions of rural villagers through- 
out China, using local resources, to build small 
backyard factories for the production of pig iron, 
steel, and other commodities. Most startling of all, 
within the brief span of a few months, in the fall of 
1958, China’s almost 750,000 collective farms were 
amalgamated into some 26,000 much larger com- 
munes in a move propagandized as a giant advance 
towards full communism but primarily designed to 
enhance the regime’s ability to mobilize rural man- 
power and resources for state-directed projects. 

Catastrophe soon followed. Agricultural failures 
and serious economic dislocations caused by the ex- 
cesses and irrationalities of the Great Leap and 
commune movements, further aggravated by the 
sudden withdrawal of Soviet technical aid in 1960 
and by natural calamities in 1959 and 1960, pro- 
duced an economic crisis of major proportions in 
China during 1960-62. Food rations sank to sub- 
sistence levels for the nation as a whole, and there 
was outright starvation in some areas. 

In order to salvage the situation, the regime found 
itself compelled, in the latter half of 1960, virtually 
to dismantle the grandiose Great Leap and com- 
munes programs. To camouflage this retreat, the 
leadership put forward a new slogan: “Agriculture 
is the foundation and industry the leading factor 
in the economy”—which meant in practice that pri- 
ority was to be shifted to agriculture and more at- 
tention paid to light and consumer goods industries 
(especially those serving agriculture), with a cor- 
responding slowdown in capital construction for 
heavy industry. By 1962, overall industrial produc- 
tion had declined to the 1957 level.’ 


*See, e.g., Howard L. Boorman, “China and the Global 
Revolution”; C. F. Fitzgerald, “Order, Power and Moderniza- 
tion”; and Benjamin Schwartz, “Totalitarian Consolidation 
and the Chinese Model”—all in The China Quarterly (Lon- 
don), January-March 1960. 

*For an excellent analysis of the Chinese economy in this 
period, see Choh-ming Li, “China’s Industrial Development, 
1958-63,” in Roderick MacFarquhar (ed.), China Under Mao: 
Politics Takes Command, Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1960, 
pp. 147-62. 


The commune system was simultaneously aban- 
doned in fact, if not in name. By 1962, the “produc- 
tion teams,” generally consisting of 20-30 house- 
holds and constituting the lowest level of the three- 
layer commune structure, had again been made the 
owners of the means of production and the basic 
accounting units in the commune, thus reverting in 
effect to the pre-1958 system of elementary agricul- 
tural cooperatives. To solve the desperate food situ- 
ation, the regime was also obliged to make impor- 
tant concessions to the peasantry, principally the 
so-called “three freedoms and one guarantee.” * In 
various provinces, public land was allocated or di- 
vided among individual peasant households, and 
the latter were allowed to “go it alone” (engage in 
private farming )—a cardinal sin in the collective 
economy. Teng Hsiao-p’ing, then Secretary-General 
of the party, is said to have justified this retreat 
from the principle of collectivization with the re- 
mark: “So long as it raises output, going it alone 
is permissible. White or black, so long as the cats 
catch mice, they are good cats.” * 

From 1963 on, thanks largely to the more prag- 
matic measures successfully advocated by the mod- 
erate elements in the leadership, grain production 
increased, and the food shortage eased. Capital con- 
struction in the crucial chemical-fertilizer and pe- 
troleum industries went up. By the end of 1965, 
China’s economy had at last recovered lost ground 
and, in some sectors, even scored notable gains over 
pre-Leap levels.° Peking announced the beginning 
of the third Five-year Plan in January 1966 but 
failed to make public any specific production tar- 
gets. This reticence probably reflected sharp dis- 


® The “three freedoms” were the freedom to cultivate private 
plots, the freedom to trade in rural markets, and the freedom 
to engage in subsidiary enterprises. The “one guarantee” re- 
ferred to the production quotas underwritten by individual 
peasant households, with rewards for overfulfillment of quotas. 

*See “Struggle in China’s Countryside Between the Two 
Roads,” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Nov. 23, 1967. 

° Overall industrial output in 1965 was perhaps 50 percent 
above the 1957 level, with greater increases in specific sectors. 
E.g., estimated steel output reached 10 million tons (or as 
much as 15 million tons, according to the US Bureau of 
Mines), doubling (or trebling) the 1957 output of 5.35 mil- 
lion tons; and estimated electric power output reached 35 
million kilowatt-hours, an increase of 74 percent over the 
1957 figure of 19 billion kilowatt-hours. In agriculture, how- 
ever, total 1965 grain output, estimated at 200 million tons, 
exceeded the 1957 figure of 185 million tons by a relatively 
narrow margin. For these and other production stafistics, see 
Edwin F. Jones, “The Emerging Pattern of China’s Economic 
Revolution,” and Ta-chung Liu, “The Tempo of Economic 
Development of the Chinese Mainland, 1949-1965,” both in 
US Congress Joint Economic Committee Report, 4n Economic 
Profile of Mainland China, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1967, Vol. I, pp. 71, 85, and 93-95. 


agreement within the leadership over the goals and 
methods of the plan, with Mao and the militants 
apparently demanding a return to the Great Leap 
approach and the moderates urging a continuation 
of the pragmatic policies that had put the economy 
back on an even keel. 

Since 1966, the disorder and violence accompany- 
ing the GPCR have once again given rise to serious 
economic difficulties. Industrial production in 1967 
—hard hit by transport tie-ups, coal shortages, and 
labor strikes and unrest—dropped some 15 percent 
below 1966, and it is estimated that industrial out- 
put in 1968 only approximated or slightly exceeded 
the level of 1967.° In agriculture, a bumper harvest 
in 1967 thanks to excellent weather served to 
brighten an otherwise gloomy economic picture; ‘ 
but in 1968 agricultural output again dropped off as 
a result of less favorable weather conditions, fer- 
tilizer shortages, and the deteriorating morale of 
the cadres in rural areas.* 

Meanwhile, Communist China’s foreign trade is 
estimated to have declined from US $4.3 billion in 
1966 (the peak year) to US $3.8 billion in 1967, 
and US $3.6 billion in 1968.° It is interesting to note 
in this connection that whereas the Soviet Union 
was Communist China’s biggest trading partner 
during the period 1950-59 (the USSR, in 1959, sup- 
plied 47.4 percent of China’s total imports and took 
49.5 percent of her total exports), the direction of 
Chinese trade changed markedly after 1960 because 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict, with Japan, Hong Kong, 
West Germany, Singapore, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia and Italy becoming 
China’s most important trading partners in recent 
years. 


Political Developments 


With the harmful consequences of the Great Leap 
and communes adventures becoming increasingly 
evident, the first real challenge to Mao’s leadership 


®“China’s Economy in 1968,” Current Scene (Hong Kong), 
Vol. VII, No. 9, May 3, 1969. 

7See John R. Wenmohs, “Agriculture in Mainland China— 
1967: Cultural Revolution Versus Favorable Weather,” ibid., 
Vol. V, No. 21, December 15, 1967. 

* Grain production for 1968 is estimated at 182 million tons, 
as compared with 190 million tons in 1967. Output of “eco- 
nomic” crops—cotton, oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, etc.—is also 
believed to have fallen below 1967 levels. See “China’s Econ- 
omy in 1968,” loc. cit. 

®“China’s Foreign Trade in 1968,” ibid., Vol. VII, No. 13, 
July 1, 1969. 
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was already taking shape as the 1949-59 decade 
neared its close. A preliminary inkling of this came 
in December 1958 when Mao suddenly relinquished 
the chairmanship of the republic in favor of Liu 
Shao-ch’i (though remaining as head of the party). 
Although this was variously interpreted at the time, 
Red Guard posters displayed in Peking during the 
GPCR quoted Mao as stating that he had been 
forced out as chief of state in 1958 by Liu and other 
opposition leaders, who treated him like a “dead 
parent at a funeral” and subsequently failed to con- 
sult him on policy matters.*° Whether or not Mao’s 
reported claim is true cannot be determined with 
certainty; nevertheless, it is clear that his political 
authority and control over government policy be- 
gan declining in 1959. 

The rising opposition to Mao was confirmed at 
the August 1959 Plenum of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee at Lushan, when a wide range of Maoist 
policies came under vigorous attack by P’eng Teh- 
huai, then Minister of Defense; Huang Ko-cheng, 
Army Chief of Staff; and a number of other military 
and party leaders.*t Although P’eng and his “anti- 
party clique” went down to final defeat and disgrace 
after a tumultuous session, Mao’s prestige and self- 
esteem were badly scarred in the confrontation. 
Moreover, the increasingly severe aftereffects of 
the Great Leap and communes programs proved 
P’eng’s indictment at the Lushan Plenum to have 
been largely correct, with the probable result that 
not a few of those who sided with Mao and con- 
demned P’eng in 1959 subsequently came to feel 
that they had done an injustice to P’eng. 

According to later charges by the Maoists, a de- 
sire to vindicate P’eng and discredit Mao inspired 
the writing of a historical play, “The Dismissal of 
Hai Jui,” which was performed throughout China 
during 1961-62. Written by Wu Han, a Deputy May- 
or of Peking and a well-known playwright and his- 
torian, the play related the story of a righteous 
Ming Dynasty minister who returned land to the 
peasants and brought oppressive and corrupted 


sieree Tokyo dispatches in The New York Times, Jan. 6, 

“A considerable amount of generally credible new infor- 
mation concerning the Lushan showdown has come to light in 
the course of the GPCR. P’eng Teh-huai’s “Letter of Opinion,” 
in which he set forth his criticisms of Maoist policies, and 
other relevant materials are translated in Current Background 
(Hong Kong: hereafter cited as CB), No. 851, April 28, 1968. 
Chinese Communist official sources have also published the 
formal party resolution that repudiated P’eng in 1959, and 
other pono as materials (see Peking Review, No. 34, Aug. 
18, 1967). 
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officials to justice, only to be cashiered for his 
efforts through court intrigue.’* There now seems 
to be little doubt that this play was in fact a 
veiled indictment of P’eng’s 1959 dismissal and 
hence an attack on Mao’s leadership. At any rate, 
it was a critique of Wu Han’s play, reportedly 
written at Mao’s instigation and published in a 
Shanghai newspaper in November 1965,"* that 
proved to be the opening shot in the GPCR. 

The cleverly-concealed attacks on Maoist leader- 
ship written by Wu Han and other dissident intel- 
lectuals,** coupled with the fact that they could be 
published without hindrance by the official cen- 
sors, clearly attested to the decline of Mao’s pres- 
tige and of his grip on the party and state apparatus. 
Whether it was because of opposition pressure 
within the leadership, of preoccupation with the 
widening Sino-Soviet rift, or of his unwillingness 
to preside over the liquidation of his utopian pro- 
grams—or, more probably, because of a combina- 
tion of all these factors—Mao abstained to a con- 
siderable degree, after 1959, from active partici- 
pation in the day-to-day formulation and imple- 
mentation of domestic policy. Although his formal 
approval of major policy decisions was apparently 
sought by his colleagues, it seems clear that he 
had temporarily lost a large measure of control 
over the decision-making process. 

As soon_as the national economy showed signs 
of recovery, however, Mao attempted to make the 
party once again responsive to his will. During 
a party conference in Peitaiho in August 1962 
and again at the 10th Plenum of the Central 
Committee the following month, he demanded the 
rescission or restriction of the “revisionist” meas- 
ures that had been taken to salvage the disasters 
of the three preceding years and the launching 
of a new campaign to revive ideological enthusiasm 
and restore discipline among party cadres at all 
levels. This time, however, Mao’s intervention was 
only partially successful. For while the Plenum 
went along with his demand for an intensified 
campaign of “socialist education,” most of the 
remedial measures that had contributed significant- 


* Wu Han, Hai Jui Pa Kuan (The Dismissal of Hai, Jui), 


Peking, Peking Ch’u-pan-she, 1961. 

* Yao Wen-yuan, “A Criticism of the New Historical Play, 
‘The Dismissal of Hai Jui,’” Wen Hui Pao (Shanghai), Nov. 
i 1965; reprinted in Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Nov. 30, 

65. 

“On the anti-Maoist writings of Wu Han and others, see 
Harry Gelman, “Mao and the Permanent Purge,” Problems of 
Communism, No. 6 (November-December), 1966, p. 4. 


ly to China’s economic recovery were left intact. 
Thus, it would appear that some of Mao’s former 
loyal supporters in the central leadership, such 
as Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao-p’ing and P’eng Chen 
(a Politburo member and First Secretary of the 
Peking Party Committee), as well as many pro- 
vincial party chiefs who had supported his radical 
policies in the 1950’s, were now no longer in- 
clined to follow his lead uncritically. 

The implementation of the intensified socialist 
education campaign, which began in May 1963 
and dragged on into 1965, itself provided fresh 
evidence of the growing fissures behind the cen- 
tral leadership’s outer facade of unity. There were 
abrupt and bewildering shifts in the emphasis, 
targets, and objectives of the campaign as first 
Mao and his supporters, then Liu and Teng (the 
party's “organization men”), and finally the Mao- 
ists again, apparently gained the upper hand in 
issuing successive, conflicting instructions or di- 
rectives in the name of the Central Committee. 
Althought it was Mao who had the final word in 
this protracted, seesaw battle, the last of the 
Central Committee directives on the socialist edu- 
cation campaign—issued in January 1965 and 
believed to have been chiefly Mao’s handiwork— 
seemed to reflect his conviction that the existing 
party organization could no longer be relied upon 
to act as a faithful executor of his will. The direc- 
tive sounded a new and startling note in referring 
to “persons in authority within the party taking the 
capitalist road”—a phrase that was to become 
a leitmotif of the much larger struggle that began 
unfolding in 1966—the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution.” 

The GPCR, without question, has been the most 
important development of the last decade in the 
politics of Communist China. The causes, evolu- 
tion, and impact of this unprecented upheaval have 
been explored in detail by many specialists on 
Chinese Communist affairs in this journal and 
elsewhere,'® and they therefore need not be re- 
viewed here. Suffice it to note that the serious con- 


flicts which developed within the CCP leader- 


* For a succinct account of the conflicting central directives 
on the socialist education campaign between May 1963 and 
January 1965, see Charles Neuhauser, “The Chinese Com- 
munist Party in the 1960’s: Prelude to the Cultural Revolu- 
tion,” The China Quarterly, No. 32, October-December 1967, 
pp. 11-13. A detailed study of the campaign may be found in 
Richard Baum and Frederick C. Teiwes, Ssu-ch’ing: The 
Socialist Education Campaign of 1962-1966, Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Center for Chinese Studies, 1968. 


ship in 1965 over a broad range of domestic issues 
(particularly, the socialist education campaign, 
rectification in the field of art and literature, and 
the strategy of economic development) as well as 
over foreign policy (especially the war in Vietnam 
and Sino-Soviet relations), and which immedi- 
ately precipitated the GPCR, were essentially a 
continuation of earlier dissensions among the lead- 
ers, whose area of consensus had steadily narrowed 
over the years. In a fundamental sense, then, the 
GPCR represented a final, extreme effort by Mao 
to ferret out the opposition to his program and re- 
capture control of the future direction of the 
Chinese revolution. 


Foreign Relations 


The Sino-Soviet conflict has clearly been the 
most crucial foreign policy issue facing the 
Chinese leaders in the last decade—as well as 
one of the most portentous developments in the 
international politics of the 1960’s. When Com- 
munist China emerged on the world scene in 1949, 
the CCP leaders adopted a policy of “leaning to 
one side” in world affairs and formed an alliance 
with the Soviet Union—a relationship which they 
believed would enable China not only to obtain 
Soviet material and technical assistance for her 
domestic economic and military construction but 
also to extend her international influence. Even 
before the first decade drew to a close, however, 
Peking found its hopes in the former area dashed 
by Moscow’s unwillingness to extend further aid 
to China’s economic development and to assist her 
in developing nuclear weapons, and in the inter- 
national sphere by Soviet failure to back China 
more positively in the 1958 Quemoy crisis and the 
1959 border conflict with India, as well as by 
Khrushchev’s efforts to develop a “peaceful coex- 
istence” dialogue with the United States. 

In 1960, Peking’s increasingly vociferous de- 
mands for Communist militancy against the West 
finally erupted into open polemics with Moscow. 


Tn addition to the articles by Mr. Gelman and Mr. Neu- 


hauser cited in footnotes 14 and 15, a partial listing of articles 
on the Cultural Revolution is as follows: Philip Bridgham, 
“Mao’s Cultural Revolution: Origin and Development,” The 
China Quarterly, No. 29, January-March 1967; Richard D. 
Baum, “Ideology Redivivus,” and Franz Michael, “The Strug- 
gle for Power,” Problems of Communism, No. 3 (May-June) 
1967; and Parris H. Chang, “Mao’s Great Purge: A Political 
Balance Sheet,” ibid., No. 2 (March-April) 1969. 
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From then on, Chinese policy moved rapidly to- 
ward an open political and ideological break with 
the Soviet Union, finally consummated by Chinese 
charges of the “capitalist degeneration” of the 
Soviet system and denunciations of Khrushchev as 
a traitor to the cause of Communist world revolu- 
tion. The Sino-Soviet conflict was certainly a key 
factor in reinforcing Peking’s highly militant inter- 
national posture during the first half of the 1960's, 
which saw the Chinese Communists attempt to 
assume the leading role in pressing the cause of 
anti-imperialism and wars of “national liberation” 
both in colonial areas and among the emergent 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

China’s effort to forge a new anti-imperialist 
alliance among the underdeveloped countries of 
Africa and Asia did, indeed, produce results for 
a time. By 1965, Peking had established cordial 
relations with a number of sympathetic—though 
non-Communist—Afro-Asian states, such as Su- 
karno’s Indonesia, Nkrumah’s Ghana, Sekou 
Touré’s Guinea, Ben Bella’s Algeria, Nasser’s 
Egypt, Ayub Khan’s Pakistan, Sihanouk’s Cam- 
bodia, and Ne Win’s Burma. Meanwhile, the CCP 
had also secured the backing and allegiance of 
most, if not all, the Asian Communist Parties—in- 
cluding the North Korean, North Vietnamese, In- 
donesian, and Japanese—in its competition with 
Moscow for leadership of the international Com- 
munist movement. The image of Communist 
China’s power was also enhanced considerably in 
the Third World with the successful detonation, in 
October 1964, of China’s first atomic device, 
making her the first non-Western nuclear power. 
China’s international influence was thus at its peak 
in early 1965. 

However, the Chinese Communist leaders dog- 
matic concept of the anti-imperialist solidarity 
of the underdeveloped nations often blinded them 
to the national interests of the countries and gov- 
ernments they sought to influence. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Premier Chou En-lai found on his African 
tour in 1964 that Peking’s denunciations of the 
United Nations and of the partial nuclear test-ban 
treaty fell on unreceptive ears; and in 1965, when 
the Chinese attempted to turn the projected Second 
Bandung Conference into an anti-American and 
anti-Soviet demonstration, many non-Communist 
Afro-Asian delegations refused to go along. Pe- 
king’s professions of friendship for the national 
regimes of Third World countries were. belied, 
moreover, by a strategy of fomenting local Com- 
munist subversion against some of the very gov- 
ernments it was seeking to line up in the united 
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front against imperialism. The bankruptcy of 
China’s Third World policies was sharply under- 
scored by the political demise of some of Peking’s 
best friends—leaders like Ben Bella in Algeria, 
Sukarno in Indonesia,’* and Nkrumah in Ghana. 
From 1965 onward, China’s relations with a num- 
ber of Afro-Asian countries, as well as with Cuba, 
deteriorated sharply.** 

China’s militant anti-imperialist policies in’ the 
Third World and her challenge to Soviet hegemony 
in the international Communist movement were not 
decided without debate in her leadership councils. 
Premier Chou’s accusation in December 1964 that 
some misguided comrades had advocated a capit- 
ulationist line of “three reconciliations and one 
reduction” (i.e., reconciliation with reactionaries at 
home and with revisionists and imperialists abroad; 
and reduction of assistance to foreign revolution- 
aries) strongly suggested that the militant foreign 
policy line was not supported by every segment of 
the leadership.*® 

The escalation of the war in Vietnam after Feb- 
ruary 1965 appears to have markedly intensified the 
debate in Peking. A careful analyst of Chinese 
foreign policy has cited evidence for the conclu- 
sion that some military leaders, led by the then 
Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch’ing (since purged), pressed 
for a reconciliation with Moscow in order to bolster 
China’s national defense, coupled with more ag- 
gressive policy to forestall an American victory in 
Vietnam; and that a civilian faction within the 
leadership, consisting of Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao- 
ping, P’eng Chen and others, likewise urged a 
rapprochement with Moscow, primarily with a 
view to regaining Soviet assistance in China’s 
domestic economic development.”® According to the 
same analyst, however, the faction led by Mao, Lin 
Piao, and Chou En-lai won out in the debate, re- 


“The importance of the Communist debacle of September 


1965 in Indonesia cannot be overstated. The abortive Com- 
munist attempt to stage a coup d’état resulted in the virtual 
destruction of the Indonesian Communist Party and the over- 
throw of Sukarno, under whose protection the Communists 
had seemed on the verge of a complete takeover. Sukarno’s 
replacement by an anti-Communist military regime effectively 
terminated the so-called “Peking-Djakarta axis.” 

For a general assessment of Peking’s foreign policy goals 
and performance, see Richard Lowenthal, “Communist China’s 
Foreign Policy,” in Tang Tsou (ed.), China’s Policies in 
Asia and America’s Alternatives, Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1968, pp. 1-18. 

* Chou En-lai’s “Report on Government Work” (delivered to 
the Ist session of the 3rd National People’s Congress on Dec. 
21-22, 1964), People’s Handbook 1965, Peking, Ta Kung Pao 
She, 1965, p. 12. 

* Donald Zagoria, “The Strategic Debate in Peking,” in 
Tang Tsou, op. cit., pp. 237-68. 


jecting both the demand for a hard line in Vietnam 
because it would greatly increase the risk of war 
with the US, and the demand for reconciliation 
with Moscow because Mao regarded the Soviets 
and Soviet revisionism as an even greater enemy 
than the Americans. Subsequently, in the spring 
of 1966, Peking turned down a proposal advanced 
by the Japanese Communist Party, with the ap- 
proval of North Korea and North Vietnam, urging 
Chinese participation with the USSR in a united 
Communist front on Vietnam. The CCP’s intran- 
sigent posture embittered Hanoi and strained Pe- 
king’s relations with North Korea and the JCP. 

During the GPCR, Peking’s international posi- 
tion suffered further. By the end of 1967, almost 
all of China’s ambassadors and key diplomatic 
officials abroad (except her ambassador in Cairo) 
had been recalled to undergo ideological “rectifica- 
tion,” and Chinese Communist embassies every- 
where were being operated by low-level officials. 
Not only that, but with a new group of militants 
temporarily running the Foreign Ministry in Pe- 
king, the Chinese government showed itself un- 
willing or unable to abide by the accepted norms 
of international diplomacy (including those assur- 
ing protection for diplomats), which were de- 
nounced as a relic of bourgeois institutions 7* In 
July and August of 1967, when the GPCR reached 
its peak of violence and disorder, Red Guard mobs 
sacked and burned the British Embassy in Peking 
and harassed the embassies and diplomats of many 
other countries, while Chinese diplomatic person- 
nel rioted in a number of foreign capitals. 

Since mid-1968, Peking has moved to restore 
some semblance of order in its foreign relations. 
Particularly after the close of the Ninth Party 
Congress in April 1969, Communist China sent 17 
ambassadors back to their posts abroad and re- 
sumed more normal diplomatic relations with a few 
selected European countries (France, Rumania and 
Sweden, in addition to Albania) and more than a 
dozen Afro-Asian countries. Despite these efforts, 
Peking’s diplomacy remains far from restabilized, 
with little or no indication that the revamped lead- 
ership installed by the Ninth Party Congress has 
agreed upon any new, long-range foreign policy.” 


*See Robert A. Scalapino, “The Cultural Revolution and 
Chinese Foreign Policy,” in The Cultural Revolution: 1967 in 
Review, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1968, pp. 72-96. 

* Ch’en Yi was not relected to the CCP Politburo by the 
Ninth Congress and appears to have relinquished his role as 
Foreign Minister. Finance Minister Li Hsien-nien has recently 
been performing Ch’en’s former diplomatic duties. 


Rise of the Military 


The political turmoil and breakdown of public 
order brought on by the GPCR had as their end 
result the rise of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) to an unprecented position of political 
ascendancy in Communist China. Today, not only 
is the PLA the real locus of power in an over- 
whelming majority of the 29 revolutionary com- 
mittees which are now the ruling political-admin- 
istrative organs in all the provinces of the People’s 
Republic; but it also has primary responsibility for 
implementing the regime’s policies in factory, 
school and commune. The rise of the military to 
their present political preeminence did not, how- 
ever, begin only with the GPCR. The assumption 
of political functions by the PLA and the process 
of gradual militarization of the system were already 
well under way. 

The process can, in fact, be traced back to the 
replacement of P’eng Teh-huai by Lin Piao as 
Minister of Defense in September 1959. In his first 
public statement as head of the military establish- 
ment, Lin pledged the “unconditional loyalty of the 
People’s Liberation Army to the party and to Com- 
rade Mao,” ** and from 1960 onward he carried 
out an intensive campaign of political indoctrination 
in the PLA, centering on the study and application 
of the thought of Mao.** Mao evidently adjudged 
the army’s campaign much more effective than 
those which had been carried out in the non-mili- 
tary sectors of society in the first half of the 1960’s, 
such as the socialist education campaign and the 
ideological rectification campaign in arts and liter- 
ature. Accordingly, the PLA was held up before the 
nation as the paradigm of the correct “Communist 
work style,” and individual soldiers said to have 
distinguished themselves by their selflessness and 
ideological dedication, such as Lei Feng and Wang 
Chieh, were made models for emulation campaigns. 

Further evidence that Lin Piao and the PLA 
were now the repositories of Mao’s highest con- 
fidence was provided by the latter’s call in Decem- 
ber 1963 for the whole country to “learn from the 


** Lin Piao, “March Ahead under the Red Flag of the Party’s 


General Line and Mao Tse-tung’s Military Thought,” Jen-min 
Jih-pao, Sept. 31, 1959. 

* See “The Resolution of the Enlarged Session of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee Concerning the Strengthening of In- 
doctrination Work in Troop Units” (Oct. 20, 1960), in J. 
Chester Cheng, (ed.), PLA Kung-tso Tung-hsun: The Politics 
of the Chinese Red Army, Stanford, Hoover Institution, 1966, 
p. 64. 
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PLA,” with all political, economic and _ social 
organizations directed to study and emulate the 
army’s methods of organization, operation, and 
ideological training. That this call was an indirect 
rebuke to the party for having not done its job 
properly is unmistakable in retrospect. Even more 
important, from 1964 on, steps were taken to 
establish a network of “political work depart- 
ments,” clearly modelled after the PLA’s political 
commissar system, in party and government orga- 
nizations. These departments were staffed primarily 
by political cadres transferred from the PLA, and 
PLA veterans also took over many other positions 
in government, party and industry normally held by 
civilians,’ while civilian cadres in the economy 
were sent to PLA schools for training. 

It is tempting to view the present political promi- 
nence of the PLA simply as the end result of 
the developments just discussed; yet to do so 
would be to ignore the special and largely unfore- 
seen circumstances that came into being with the 
unfolding of the GPCR. Although Lin Piao and 
the PLA played a substantial role in helping Mao 
launch the GPCR in the summer of 1966,”° exten- 
sive PLA intervention in the GPCR was evidently 
not planned from the outset. In fact, it appears that 
many of the PLA’s commanding officers were op- 
posed to army involvement in what they considered 
to be an intraparty dispute and initially adopted 
a hands-off policy. Thus, when the Red Guards, 
following the 11th Plenum, launched their assaults 
on “capitalist-leaning powerholders” in the re- 
gional, provincial and local party structures, the 
PLA units on the spot stayed on the sidelines. 

However, the intrigues, incompetence, factional 
infighting, and almost unlimited license of the Red 
Guard and “rebel” organizations soon disrupted 
economic production and public order, while little 
headway was made in the struggle to wrest control 
from the provincial power structures. It was only 
after the failure of Mao’s grand strategy of plac- 


*Tt was disclosed in 1965 that some 200,000 ex-PLA officers 
and men were working in the “political departments” and 
other branches of government trade and finance institutions. 
See Jen-min Jih-pao, May 18, 1965. 

*Tt was Chieh-fang Chiin Pao, the organ of the PLA, that 
set the pace in the attacks on Mao’s leading intellectual critics 
and their supporters within the party hierarchy (such as P’eng 
Chen and Lu Ting-yi) in the spring of 1966; and without the 
backing of Lin Piao and the PLA, Mao certainly could not 
have defeated and demoted such powerful party figures as 
Liu Shao-ch’i and Teng Hsiao-p’ing at the 11th CC Plenum in 
August 1966. The PLA was also instrumental in organizing and 
providing transport and logistical support for the hordes of 
Red Guards who journeyed to Peking in 1966. 


ing major reliance on the spontaneous forces of 
the “revolutionary masses” that he turned to the 
PLA in January 1967 and directed it to intervene 
on the side of the “leftist” revolutionaries, thus 
opening the way for the army to become the domi- 
nant force not only in the GPCR but in post-GPCR 
Chinese politics.** There is little reason to believe 
that this outcome—so contrary to Mao’s own dic- 
tum that the party must direct the gun—was antici- 
pated by Mao or is desired by him today. 


China’s New Leadership 


The Ninth Congress of the CCP, which met from 
April 1 to 24 this year and elected a new leader- 
ship, was supposed to symbolize the “victoriots 
close” of the GPCR and mark the beginning of a 
“new” political era. However, the distribution of 
power that underlies the post-Congress political 
order remains essentially the same as that which 
came into being during the past two years: that is 
to say, it is one in which the military-regional 
forces, generally articulating conservative view- 
points and opposed to measures that threaten local 
stability, occupy a predominant position. . 

In the 25-man Politburo (21 full members and 
4 alternates) elected last April, representatives 
of military-regional forces overshadow those of 
other political groups (see accompanying table) .** 
More specifically, 13 of the 25—Lin Piao, Yeh 
Chun, Yeh Chien-ying, Liu Po-cheng, Hsu Shih-yu, 
Ch’en Hsi-lien, Li Tso-p’eng, Wu Fa-shien, Chiu 
Hui-tso, Hung Yung-sheng, Hsieh Fu-chih, Li Teh- 
sheng, and Wang Tung-hsing—actually wear PLA 
uniform.”® Four of these—Hsu, Ch’en, Huang and 


“Decision of the CCP Central Committee, the State Coun- 


cil, the Military Affairs Committee of the Central Committee, 
and the Cultural Revolution Group under the Central Com- 
mittee on Resolute Support for the Revolutionary Masses of 
the Left” (Jan. 23, 1967), translated in CB, No. 852, p. 49. 
This directive nullified the PLA’s previous “non-intervention” 
policy and ordered army units to support the leftists by force, 
if necessary. 

This feature is even more conspicuous in the make-up of 
the full Central Committee. Out of the 279 (170 full and 109 
alternate) members, 46 percent or 127 (76 full and 51 alter- 
nate) members are from PLA ranks. Another 127 are repre- 
sentatives of the provincial Revolutionary Committees, but of 
these, 71 are PLA men concurrently holding army and com- 
mittee posts. — 

* The appearance of Hsieh and Wang in PLA uniform is 
somewhat surprising since they had not previously been identi- 
fied publicly as holding army positions. One source suggests 
that they may hold top positions in the PLA’s security appa- 
ratus (see Ting Wang, “Issues Revealed in the Documentary 
Film of the Ninth CCP Congress,” Ming Pao (Hong Kong), 
June 22-23, 1969). 


Li Teh-sheng—are army district commanders and 
concurrently chairmen of provincial Revolutionary 
Committees. 

Mao, Chiang Ch’ing, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Yao 
Wen-yuan, and K’ang Sheng constitute the hard 
core of the leftist elements in the new Politburo, 
while the usually more moderate civilian officials 
of the State Council are represented only by Chou 
En-lai and Li Hsien-nien. Two patriarchal figures 
of the regime, Chu Teh, 83, and Tung Pi-wu, 82, 
are also included in the membership but are.not 
likely to participate actively in the decision-making 
process because of their advanced age. 


In terms of political orientation, the new Pollit- 
buro represents a balance of power between radical 
and conservative forces, with the scale slightly 
tipped in favor of the conservatives (most of the 
military members must be regarded as falling in 
the conservative camp). While it is true that on 
the Politburo’s five-man Standing Committee, 
which presumably is the supreme policy-making 
body, the radicals outnumber the conservatives by 
three to two, it seems unlikely that this body will 
formulate policies contrary to the will of the 
majority of the Politburo. It is probably equally 
true that the Politburo would find it impossible 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CCP POLITBURO 
(As elected by the Ninth Party Congress) 


Members 


Mao Tse-tung* t 

Lin Piao* t 

Yeh Chun (wife of Lin Piao) 
Yeh Chien-yingt 

Liu Po-chengt 

Chiang Ch’ing (wife of Mao) 
Chu Teht 

Hsu Shih-yu 


Ch’en Po-ta* t 
Ch’en Hsi-lien 

Li Hsien-nient 

Li Tso-peng 

Wu Fa-hsien 
Chang Ch’un-ch’iao 
Chiu Hui-tso 

Chou En-lai* t 
Yao Wen-yuan 
K’ang Sheng* t 
Huang Yung-sheng 
Tung Pi-wut 
Hsieh Fu-chiht 


Director, CRG 


Premier 


Adviser to the CRG 


Basic Position(s) 


Chairman of the CCP 

Vice-Chairman of the CCP; Vice-Premier; Minister of Defense 

Director, Staff Office of the Military Affairs Committee (MAC) 

Vice-Chairman of the MAC 

Vice-Chairman of the MAC 

Ist Deputy Director, Cultural Revolution Group (CRG) 

Chairman, National People’s Congress 

Commander, Nanking Military Region; Chairman of the Kiangsu Revolution- 
ary Committee (RC) 


Commander, Shenyang Military Region; Chairman, Lioaning RC 
Vice-Premier; Minister of Finance 

Ist Political Commissar of the Navy 

Commander of the Air Force 

Deputy-Director, CRG; Chairman of the Shanghai RC 

Deputy-Chief of Staff and Director, General Rear Service Department, PLA 


Member of the CRG; Vice-Chairman of the Shanghai RC 
Chief of Staff, PLA; Chairman of the Kwangtung RC 
Vice-Chairman of the Republic 


Vice-Premier; Minister of Public Security; Commander of Public Security 


Forces; Member, MAC Standing Committee 


Alternate Members 


Chi Teng-kuei 

Li Hsueh-fengt 

Li Teh-sheng 
Wang Tung-hsing 


Vice-Chairman of the Honan RC 

Chairman of the Hopei RC 

Commander, Anhwei Military District; Chairman, Anhwei RC 

Director, Staff Office of the CC; Vice-Minister of Public Security; Member, 


MAC Standing Committee (?) 


* Members of the Standing Committee of the Politburo 
t Members of the preceding Politburo 


NOTE: Except for Mao and Lin Piao, all names are listed in the Chinese equivalent of alphabetical order (i.e., in 
order of the number of brush strokes in the Chinese ideograph for the surname). 


to carry out policies inimical to the interests of 
a large number of Central Committee members, 
particularly those military-regional members who 
occupy key positions in the administrative appa- 
ratus counted upon to implement central direc- 
tives. It is important to note, in this connection, 
that the dissension within the top leadership dur- 
ing the last few years not only has brought about 
a marked expansion of the arena of political con- 
flict, but has also resulted in easier and wider 
access from below to political influence.*® Con- 
sequently, those situated in the secondary and 
lower levels of the leadership hierarchy are now 
in a position to participate to a greater degree in 
the decision-making process and the resolution of 
conflicts. 


Recent Political Trends 


When Mao addressed the Ninth Party Congress 
at its opening session on April 1, he reportedly 
urged the Congress to become “a congress of unity 
and a congress of victory.” ** However, the unity 
and victory that the Congress was called upon to 
forge seem to have proven elusive, for two months 
later Mao issued another appeal in the form of a 
major editorial pronouncement.” This “latest 
directive” of the party Chairman was apparently 
made necessary by a resurgence of violent dis- 
orders in various parts of the country, where 
ultra-leftist “rebel” factions launched new attacks 
on the provincial Revolutionary Committees, pro- 


8” The latter is evidenced by the unusually large representa- 
ion of mass organizations (other than the Red Guards) in the 
newly-elected Central Committee: 32 full members and 23 
alternates, and possibly most of the 24 members whose back- 
ground is not known. It would be a mistake to view all these 
people as mere window-dressing without any political weight. 
In the course of the GPCR, the political role of social groups, 
particularly the workers, increased substantially. In fact, in 
late 1966 and early 1967, the provincial party authorities and 
the Maoists actively sought’ and competed for the support of 
various mass organizations, and since 1968 some regional mili- 
tary authorities and newly-established Revolutionary Com- 
mittees have reportedly organized so-called “Workers’ Provost 
Corps” to help maintain order and subdue the radical Maoist 
rebels. The bargaining power of the mass organizations has 
thus been enhanced, and it may be assumed that many, if not 
most, of the mass-organization representatives in the Central 
Committee play important roles in local politics, even though 
they are not well-known national political figures. 

*1 “Press Communique of the Secretariat of the Presidium of 
the Ninth National Congress of the CCP” (April 14, 1969), 
Peking Review, No. 18, April 30, 1969, p. 42. 

* Joint editorial, “Hold Aloft the Banner of Unity of the 
Ninth Party Congress to Strive for Still Greater Victory,” 
published in Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Chi, and Chieh-fang 
Chiin Pao, June 9, 1969. 
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voking the constituted authorities to respond to 
the attacks with severe countermeasures.** 

One of the main reasons for the resurgence of 
disorders has been the widespread dissatisfaction 
among the young “rebels” over the campaign to 
rehabilitate many of the party cadres who were 
ousted from office during the GPCR. This process 
had already been going on in the provinces for 
some time, but it was elevated to the status of an 
official policy by Lin Piao’s Political Report to the 
Ninth Party Congress.** The central leadership has 
thus recognized that the administrative ability and 
experience of the former cadres are vitally needed 
in order to reestablish viable governing institutions 
throughout the nation. The reinstatement of large 
numbers of cadres, however, will inevitably entail 
a further weakening of the position of the “rebel” 
organizations in the Revolutionary Committees. 

Judging from the harsh tone of another major 
editorial published on Army Day (August 1),°° and 
from many recent provincial radio broadcasts at- 
tacking “anarchy,” “factionalism,” and “splittism” 
and appealing to the public to observe “revolution- 
ary discipline,” Mao’s pleas for national unity and 
for a measure of compromise between radicals and 
conservatives in the interest of such unity have not 
as yet quieted political unrest in the country. 

Moreover, dissension does not seem to be con- 
fined to the lower levels of the political structure. 
The slow progress that is being made in recon- 
structing the shattered party apparatus strongly 
suggests that there are divergences of view within 
the top leadership as well. While Mao and his 
radical supporters in the Politburo are anxious to 
see the party organization rebuilt with their own 
followers in key positions, the military have dis- 
played no enthusiasm for party reconstruction.*° 


%In Chekiang province, outbreaks of violent factional fight- 


ing in April and May led the Chekiang Jih-pao (May 8) to 
call for stringent measures to curb “class enemies” (actually, 
extreme pro-Maoist “rebel” groups) who were “sabotaging” 
party policies. For other examples of attacks on the resurgent 
activities of “ultra-leftists,’ see Hunan Provincial Radio 
broadcast of May 27 and Nan-fang Jih-Pao (Canton) editorial 
of June 2, 1969 (broadcast by Radio Canton the same day). 

% See text of Lin’s report in Peking Review, No. 18, April 
30, 1969, pp. 16-35. 

% Joint editorial, “The People’s Army is Invincible,” pub- 
lished in Jen-min Jih-pao, Hung Chi, and Chieh-fang Chiin 
Pao, Aug. 1, 1969. 

* This impression stems from the fact that the recent major 
pronouncements of the regime have paid surprisingly little 
attention to matters involving the party. For example, Lin 
Piao’s 24,000-word Political Report to the Ninth Congress 
devoted only a few thousand words to party affairs, and the 
joint Army Day editorial mentioned party reconstruction only 
in passing, including it in a list of tasks to be fulfilled by 
the PLA. 


The almost total absence of concrete policy 
proposals in Lin Piao’s Congress report further 
strengthens the impression of a lack of consensus 
within the top leadership on China’s future course. 
This uncertainty is as evident in the economic as 
it is in the political sphere. Denunciations of “re- 
visionist” measures such as the earlier-mentioned 
system of “three freedoms and one guarantee” in 
agriculture and bonus incentives for workers in 
industry have been rare in recent months, and 
earlier moves toward launching a new leap for- 
ward in the economy along the lines of 1958-59 
have apparently been abandoned, most likely be- 
cause of opposition from the conservative elements 
in the leadership. The lack of consensus on eco- 
nomic policy is bound to impede the formulation 
and execution of a long-range policy of economic 
development. Those immediately in charge of oper- 
ating economic units have been functioning during 
the past two or three years largely on the basis of 
stop-gap measures. It may perhaps be true, as 
Allen Whiting suggests, that in China’s highly 
atomized, agricultural economy, local management 
can keep minimum needs in balance and maintain 
a reasonable level of productive activity for an 
indefinite period, barring natural calamities.** Still, 
without overall national planning and direction, 
China’s economic growth is likely to be much 
slower, and the regime will find it ever harder to 
meet the needs of the mushrooming population. 


Looking Ahead 


For the next few years the attention of the 
Chinese Communist leadership seems likely to be 
focussed more on internal problems and the build- 
ing of “socialism in China.” Reconstruction of the 
party machinery, reinvigoration of the economy 
and the restoration of production to pre-GPCR 
levels, the re-instilling of discipline in the youth 
who have enjoyed too much freedom in the past 
few years, and the reimposition of tight social 
controls—these are likely to be the national pri- 
orities of the leadership for some time to come. 
It is quite probable that this will mean a cur- 
tailment of aid to foreign revolutionaries and pos- 
sibly some reduction of defense spending in order 


* Allen S. Whiting, “China’s Ninth Party Congress—‘A 
Unity of Opposites,” Part 3, The Mainichi Daily News 
(Tokyo), June 3, 1969. 


to channel more resources into economic develop- 
ment at home, no matter how stridently the na- 
tional propaganda media may trumpet Mao’s 
and/or Lin’s militant international line. Despite 
the current tensions on the Sino-Soviet borders, 
China’s military leaders are too well aware of the 
vulnerability of China’s ground and air power—not 
to mention her own nuclear weapons centers—to 
sanction a policy that would risk war with the 
Soviet Union or the United States. 

While a Sino-Soviet reconciliation is almost cer- 
tainly out of the question as long as Mao remains 
on the scene, the future relationships between the 
two major Communist powers and between China 
and the United States will become much more 
fluid after Mao is gone. Much, of course, will 
depend on Soviet and American policies and on 
future developments in the general international 
situation. Some purged Chinese military leaders 
such as P’eng Teh-huai and Lo Jui-ch’ing once 
argued for the maintenance of close ties with 
Moscow in order to obtain Soviet aid in advanced 
weapons development and bolster China’s defense 
position vis-a-vis the United States, while other 
members of the leadership advocated a reduction 
of tensions with both Moscow and Washington in 
order to give China a much-needed breathing spell 
for solving her economic problems at home. Policy 
alternatives such ‘as these are virtually certain to 
be put forward again, even though their advocates 
may now be in disgrace or discreetly silent. 

That the new post-GPCR leadership has already 
been engaged in debate on the future course of 
Chinese communism was suggested by a lengthy 
theoretical discussion of Mao’s doctrine of “unin- 
terrupted revolution” which appeared in Jen-min 
Jih-pao on July 5, 1969. Purportedly written by a 
member of a PLA Rear Service unit, the article 
referred back significantly to the Sixth Central 
Committee Plenum of December 1958 (which toned 
down the Great Leap and communes programs and 
approved Mao’s “retirement” as chief of state) 
and went on to warn against leftist errors, empha- 
sizing that revolution must proceed in orderly 
stages. The article also invoked the hallowed au- 
thority of Lenin in support of the doctrine that 
“socialist revolution could first win victory in one 
country,” thus implicitly taking issue with a state- 
ment on “uninterrupted revolution” which Lin Piao 
attributed to Mao in his Ninth Congress report. 

All this suggests that Chinese policy today is in 
a state of flux, and that changes are certainly 
within the realm of possibility—at least after Mao’s 
death, if not before. 
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The Pursuit of Purity: 


Mao’s Cultural Revolution 


By Richard M. Pfeffer 


hina’s “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion” is too complex and too diffuse a configuration 
of phenomena to be “explained” within the con- 
fines of any single perspective. It has been de- 
scribed, derisively, as “really three things in one: an 
enigmatic multiple power struggle, wrapped in a 
crusade, and superimposed on a scattering of more 
or less spontaneous, more or less politicized student 
riots, strikes, peasant uprisings, mutinies, and pal- 
ace coups.” * Quite clearly, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, unlike Pallas Athena, did not spring full- 
blown from anyone’s brow. While Mao appears to 
have fathered it, various groupings within the elite, 
the masses, and the middle levels of power have, 
for their own reasons, contributed to its develop- 


*W.A.C. Adie, “China’s ‘Second Liberation’ in Perspective,” 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (Chicago), February 1969, 
p. 14. 


Mr. Pfeffer is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Md.) 
and editor of No More Vietnams? The War and the 
Future of American Foreign Policy, New York, 
Harper & Row, 1968. The present article is a con- 
densed version of an essay that will be published in 
1970 by the Free Press, New York, in a book edited 
by Norman Miller and Roderick Aya. 
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ment. Individual interpretations of its motive 
forces, focusing on one or more of its aspects and 
levels of relevant “facts,” vary widely.’ 

We are not yet, and perhaps never shall be, at a 
stage where we can systematically appreciate all 
the facets of so momentous a complex of events as 
the Cultural Revolution. But if it is too early to set 
down refined theoretical frameworks for under- 
standing the CR as a whole, we can at least begin 
to formulate tentative approaches toward under- 
standing each of its levels of reality and the nature 
of the relationships among certain of those levels. 
This article focuses on what Mao Tse-tung has 
been attempting to accomplish through the CR. 
The assumptions behind this focus are twofold: 
1) Mao’s intentions are significant in shaping the 


* See, e.g., Benjamin Schwartz, “The Reign of Virtue: Some 


Broad Perspectives on Leader and Party in the Cultural Revo- 
lution,” The China Quarterly (London), July-September 1968, 
pp. 1-17; Franz Schurmann, “What’s Happening in China?,” 
The New York Review of Books, Oct. 20, 1966, pp. 18-25; and 
Richard D. Baum, “Ideology Redivivus,” Problems of Com- 
munism, May-June 1967, pp. 1-11. Baum’s excellent analysis, 
which in part argues a “functional nexus between revisionism 
and modernization,” suggests at least that Mao’s concern over 
the deterioration of revolutionary values and spirit in the CCP 
is well founded. Much of my argument is in line with Baum’s 
analysis, but Baum, like most American social scientists today, 
appears to assume the “rationality” of modernization and the 
“revivalist” irrationality of Mao’s Cultural Revolution (see also 
footnote 11). 


events of the CR; and 2) Mao’s “intentions” are, in 
some sense, knowable. 

If the assumption that Mao planned the CR in 
advance and deftly manipulated it to his own taste 
requires a near-deification of the man, the contrary 
assumption that Mao simply played events by ear 
and in fact exercised little influence over their 
development trivializes one of the great men of the 
20th century. The reality doubtless lies somewhere 
in between. Mao probably had no detailed plan for 
developing the CR; but, on the basis of his ideol- 
ogy, his personality, his experience as a revolution- 
ary, and the actual course of events as seen in 
retrospect, it seems fair to conclude that Mao had 
a vision of what he sought to accomplish and an 
intuitive conception of the means appropriate to 
those ends. Moreover, although Mao’s power to 
determine events is limited, the CR has reminded 
the world of the immense power of ideology and of 
a supreme leader who, to a large degree, can shape 
ideology, through propaganda, to fit his needs. 

Undoubtedly Mao provoked the CR for a variety 
of reasons: he sought to achieve multiple goals, 
some minimal, others maximal. The minimal goals 
might be said to include the purge of particular 
individuals, the shake-up of the bureaucracy (in the 
manner of past but less intense campaigns), and 
even the temporary breakup of the party machine.’ 
The maximal goals seem to have included the train- 
ing of a successor generation in revolution by al- 
lowing and encouraging youth to wage “revolution 
from below” (i.e., without the disciplined control 
from above characteristic of past intraparty rectifi- 
cation movements ); the creation of a new morality 
and “superstructure” in China; and, more specif- 
ically, the reinstatement in practice of the revolu- 
tionary ideals of equality and mass participation, 
and the transformation of the nature of the Com- 
munist Party. 

This article concerns itself almost exclusively 
with Mao’s maximal goals, in large part because 


* Regarding the last, see Charles Neuhauser, “The Impact of 
the Cultural Revolution on the Chinese Communist. Party 
Machine,” Asian Survey, June 1968, pp. 465-88. The present 
author disagrees with Neuhauser’s view that “the party as such 
has not been under attack .. . in the . . . Cultural Revolution” 
—that it is not the party as such and its “central legitimizing 
role as the ‘vanguard of the proletariat’ and the font of politi- 
cal authority in China,” but rather the “party machine, the 
organizational command structure,” which has come under 
Maoist attack. While I accept the validity of Neuhauser’s 
analytic distinction between “party” and “party machine,” I 
argue in this paper that Mao has attacked the party as such, 
not to destroy it, but to transform it. It is precisely the party’s 
exclusive legitimizing role that has been brought into question. 


the dimensions of the CR and Mao’s role in it seem 
hardly intelligible in terms of his more minimal 
goals. 


Dimensions of the CR 


Viewed from Mao’s perspective, the CR may be 
taken as the latest and most striking manifesta- 
tion of the historical dialectic involving leader, 
party, and masses that is at the heart of Maoism 
and the Chinese Communist Revolution. It repre- 
sents part of the continuing search for a Chinese 
way—more particularly, a Maoist way—to carry on 
that revolution. 

Few analysts to date have begun to take the CR 
seriously as a revolution.* Yet it seems appropri- 
ate to understand it as such. For while it is true 
that the CR is not a comprehensive socio-political 
revolution in the sense of the earlier Communist 
Revolution in China, it clearly goes beyond the 
limits of any lesser category of socio-political 
change. Through the CR Mao has sought to trans- 
form a whole culture and its central legitimating 
institution. If he has not attempted, in the classical 
mode of great revolutions, to eliminate physically 
the members of a ruling class, he appears at least 
to have tried to prevent members of the post-1949 
elite from becoming entrenched to the point where 
they take on the characteristics of such a class. If 
he has not attempted a fundamental change in the 
economic relations of Chinese society, he has tried 
to an unprecedented degree to delegitimize, on the 
level of ideals, the individual pursuit of material 
gain. If, in short, the CR has not embodied several 
of the core elements of the major social revolutions 
in history, the reason is simply that the CR is the 
progeny of such a revolution, and its function is not 
to repeat the earlier revolution but to revitalize it. 

Franz Schurmann, placing the CR in the histor- 
ical perspective of a continuing Chinese revolution, 
writes: ° “. . . for decades now, elite upon elite has 
been dragged into the mire of discreditation. .. . 


*One notable exception is William Hinton, who appears to 


have become a straightforward Maoist. He writes in his most 
recent article: “The world has never witnessed anything to 
approach, not to mention equal, this mass mobilization . . . as 
hundreds of millions entered the arena of political action” 
(“Hinton Re-examines ‘Fanshen’,” Progressive Labor, February 
1969, p. 107). ‘ 

°“The Attack of the Cultural Revolution on Ideology and 
Organization,” in Ping-ti Ho and Tang Tsou, eds.; China in 
Crisis, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1968, Vol. I, Book 
ES 
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Today the new elite of the party is sharing their 
fate.” In this sense, the CR is a testament to the 
fact that social revolutions which are not perma- 
nent revolutions tend to eliminate one mode of 
inequality—e.g., the inequality of traditional soci- 
eties—only to establish another mode of inequality. 
The events in China suggest that Mao, the vision- 
ary, is no longer satisfied with such a substitution. 

The CR was directed against Communist China’s 
“New Class,” to use Djilas’ term. Its first-stated 
aim, “to struggle against and crush those persons 
in authority who are taking the capitalist road,” ° 
can be meaningfully understood only in this sense. 
In: Mao’s view, the growth of such an “increasingly 
privileged and powerful social stratum in command 
of . .. |China’s| politico-economic apparatus” ‘— 
paralleling developments in other socialist coun- 
tries—posed the threat of death to the Chinese 
Revolution.* 

Inextricably related to the growth of this stratum 
has been a decline in the Chinese popular spirit of 
revolutionary solidarity and sacrifice. To quote 
two sympathetic yet perceptive American observers 
of recent Chinese Communist development, 


..- life has become “privatized,” especially among the 
youth, who tend increasingly to concentrate on their 
careers and to neglect social responsibilities; admiration 
for the material achievements and the supposedly freer 
ways of the affluent capitalist societies has grown; an 
abyss has opened up between the style of life and modes 
of thought of the leading stratum on the one hand and 
the still poor, toiling masses on the other. 


Mao and his supporters have increasingly come to 
believe that these trends, if unrestrained, will 
sooner or later result in the “restoration of capi- 
talism.” 


Revolution Against History 


But viewed in this light, the CR also seems to be 
a revolution against history—that is, against what 
appears to be the inevitable development of a priv- 
ileged stratum in the process of economic develop- 


*“Decision of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution,” Peking Review, Aug. 12, 1966, p. 6. 

* Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, “The Cultural Revolution 
in China,” Monthly Review (New York), January 1967, as re- 
printed by the Radical Education Project, p. 11. 

“The use of the death imagery is suggested by Robert J. 
Lifton’s Revolutionary Immortality, New York, Random House, 
1968. 

* Huberman and Sweezy, loc. cit., p. 11. 
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ment, or, even more boldly, against modernization 
itself.*° Never in history has there been a revolu- 
tion that has continued to place the same high 
ideal and practical value on egalitarianism and 
mass participation once the mobilization and de- 
structive phases of the revolution were completed. 
As every major social revolution became institu- 
tionalized, egalitarianism and mass _ participation 
have been substantially sacrificed in favor of other 
goals such as national power or modernization. It 
is this historical pattern—again repeating itself in 
post-1949 China—that Mao has sought to combat 
through the CR. 

It is not clear whether Mao still embraces mod- 
ernization as a major goal of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. If he does, then—in the words of the obsery- 
ers quoted above—“it makes no sense to talk 
about completely preventing the growth of a priv- 
ileged stratum” since “that is part of the necessary 
price of economic development,” but “it [still] 
does make sense to talk about limiting the power 
of this stratum,-keeping its privileges to the neces- 
sary minimum, and preventing it from solidifying 
its position and transforming its vested interests 
into [the equivalent of] inheritable property 
rights.” ** If this, indeed, has been one of Mao’s 
aims in the CR, his decision to make allies of the 
very young—particularly those below college age 
who are neither dominated by traditional mores nor 
tainted by careerism—is readily understandable. 
For one of the difficulties of preventing the devel- 
opment of a new ruling class is that many members 
of the very groups that have the greatest interest 
in preventing it too frequently “still live under the 
influence of old moral and religious ideas which 
sanction and sanctify the privileges of the few and 
confer legitimacy on their rule.” *? This problem 
has been compounded in China since 1949 by the 
elitist and careerist element in the Communist 
Party. The thinking of Mao and his allies is prob- 
ably well summarized by Huberman and Sweezy 
when they point out that the initiative in preventing 


“Insofar as the CR appears to be a revolution against mod- 
ernization, it is no wonder that many American social scientists 
have tended to deride it. In the United States today, moderni- 
zation has come to be worshipped as a kind of new Hegelian- 
ism combining the “is” and the “ought” in history. Despite 
reservations, American social scientists generally tend to treat 
it as both inevitable and good. Even so perceptive an observer 
as Robert Lifton concludes that Mao, in trying to confront 
some of the problems connected with modernization, is out of 
touch with reality and guilty of “psychism” (Lifton, op. cit. ). 
Also see Baum, loc. cit. 

™ Huberman and Sweezy, op. cit., p. 13 (italics deleted). 


® Ibid. 


the emergence of a new ruling class therefore de- 
volved upon 


those, both in the leadership and in the rank and file, 
who made the revolution and remain uncorrupted by 
the temptations of actual or potential privilege. It is up 
to them to lead the struggle and to enlist as much sup- 
port as possible from the ranks of the underprivileged 
and the uncorrupted. If those who made the revolution 
fail in this task, or if they do not understand its neces- 
sity ... then they will have put their country firmly on 
what the Chinese [i.e., the Maoists] call the capitalist 
road, and their successors who never had their revolu- 
tionary experience and understanding will almost cer- 
tainly not be able, and in all probability will not want, 
to divert it from that road.13 


In the 1950’s and 1960’s, the Chinese party lead- 
ership, as it turned to the task of reconstruction 
and economic development, undertook a series of 
campaigns aimed in part at maintaining the revo- 
lutionary elan. The CR, viewed in this perspective, 
might be understood as a bigger and more ambi- 
tious campaign to protect certain revolutionary 
goals while continuing the drive toward moderni- 
zation. In this interpretation, the Maoists are seen 
as continuing to embrace the goals of moderniza- 
tion but hoping, through the CR, to minimize the 
negative social implications of the modernization 
process. Thus, according to Huberman and Sweezy: 


Mao and his colleagues are realists enough to know that 
it will be a long . . . time before China can hope to 
wipe out substantial inequalities. The target [of the CR] 
is the privileged ones who are misusing their power to 
promote special and private interests. .. .The method of 
dealing with them is not terror [selectively] wielded by 
a secret police .. . but the mobilization of [certain of] 
the unprivileged and particularly the youth who have 
not yet been exposed to the temptations of privilege and 
power. The [Maoist] . . . leadership evidently believes 
that if the privileged stratum can be contained and con- 
trolled and the young . . . won for the Revolution . . ., 
then the country can be kept from taking the capitalist 
road for at least one more generation while economic 
development brings closer the day when general abun- 
dance will make possible the real elimination of in- 
equality and privilege.'4 


But if the CR, in one sense, was just a bigger and 
better campaign against the regularized abuses of 
the new privileged stratum, it was also more than 
that. Besides being an attack on those who abused 
their privileged positions, it was at the same time 
an attack on the legitimacy of the institutions and 
organizations from which privilege in Communist 


8 Tbid., pp.13-14. 

* Ibid., pp. 15-16. See also Carl Riskin, “The Chinese Econ- 
omy in 1967,” in The Cultural Revolution: 1967 in Review, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1968, p. 60. 


China arose. And it also appears to have entailed 
the relegation of modernization as a national goal 
to a lower priority. Seen in this broader context, 
the CR seems to have been an extremely radical 
attempt to establish what might be called counter- 
institutions capable both of limiting the drift to- 
wards hierarchy and privilege and of reasserting 
the revolutionary goals of egalitarianism and mass 
participation. The three central counter-institu- 
tions—none of which requires a high degree of 
disciplined organization, and all of which are there- 
fore relatively free at least of the inflexibilities 
toward which organizations are prone—are: 1) the 
supreme leader; 2) the Thought of Mao Tse-tung; 
and 3) “the masses” as participants (the role of 
the masses being legitimized, in part, in much the 
same way as peasant rebellions were legitimized in 
China’s traditional political system by the concept 
of the passing of the mandate of heaven) .’° 


Leader, Party and Masses 


The Chinese Communist political system since 
the mid-1930’s has been characterized by a dialec- 
tical process involving leader, masses, and organi- 
zation, a process that can be personified partially 
in the historical relation between Mao and Liu. 
In that relationship Mao functioned primarily as 
the radical initiator, the leader who set general 
directions, stimulated the release of mass energies, 
and worked to prevent the ossification of institu- 
tions. Liu, on the other hand, functioned more in 
the role of coordinator and consolidator of gains, 
the relatively conservative “organization man,” the 
implementer on the ground.’* Generally speaking, 
the mutuality and tension between the two roles 
has been healthy for the ongoing revolution. 


* Ray Wylie (“Revolution Within a Revolution,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, February 1969, p. 32) sees the role of 
the masses in the CR as setting a possible pattern for the fu- 
ture: “The Maoist press has declared that there will probably 
be more Cultural Revolutions in the future. That is, the people 
have in Mao Tse-tung’s thought the theoretical basis—and in 
the present Cultural Revolution the historical precedent—by 
which to justify an attack on any future regime that loses its 
revolutionary elan and begins to drift toward despotism . 
Above all, it is an endeavour .. . to impart to them the ideal 
of a ‘new China’ and the idea that it is ‘right to rebel’ if a 
future regime betrays that ideal.” In this perspective, Mao 
Tse-tung becomes Chinese communism’s own John Locke. 

** The perspective of Mao as radical initiator and Liu as 
consolidator was suggested to the author by Professor Tang 
Tsou’s “The Cultural Revolution and the Chinese Political Sys- 
tem,” The China Quarterly (London), April-Juné 1969, pp. 63- 
91. I am grateful to Professor Tsou for having allowed me to 
read, the manuscript prior to its publication. 
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Mao, the great leader, has been consistently 
ambivalent about large-scale bureaucratic organi- 
zations. In part, this may simply reflect his per- 
sonal and historical awareness, as a 20th-century 
Chinese, of China’s two major pre-Communist ex- 
amples of such organizations. Born in 1893, at the 
end of the Ch’ing dynasty, Mao grew up while the 
traditional Chinese bureaucracy disintegrated. He 
also saw at first hand the efforts of the Kuomintang 
to build its own bureaucracy in Republican China, 
and he observed its rapid corruption. Thus, Ezra 
F. Vogel is probably right in observing that “Chi- 
nese Maoists are preoccupied with a vision from 
their past—the vision of the moral degeneration of 
a bureaucracy which is out of touch with the 
people, the core problem which led to the decline 
and fall of the Kuomintang”.*’ However, this inter- 
pretation, by itself, fails to explain why Mao (and 
the Maoists) should be so much more preoccupied 
than other elements in China’s leadership with the 
problematic nature of bureaucracy as an instru- 
ment for achieving goals—especially revolutionary 
goals.** 

To understand Mao’s particular ambivalence 
toward bureaucratic organization, it is also neces- 
sary to recognize the relevance of Mao’s special 
experience in Yenan during the revolutionary war 
—an experience which some observers have seen as 
responsible for the so-called “Yenan syndrome” or, 
more derisively, for Mao’s attachment to a “primi- 
tive political system.” During the Yenan days of 
1935-45, as John W. Lewis has pointed out, Mao 
functioned in the role of distant, charismatic 
leader of the highly decentralized guerrilla war." 
In that role, he emphasized the positive function of 


“The Structure of Conflict: China in 1967,” in The Cul- 
tural Revolution: 1967 in Review, op. cit., p. 102. Vogel’s 
analysis is deeply informed and frequently brilliant, but it 
tends to ignore the significance of Mao’s maximal goals, men- 
tioning Mao’s “major objectives” almost in passing, and treat- 
ing the CR simply as a great and sophisticated Maoist-type 
purge. Power is the name of the game, and the relevance of 
ultimate values, if assumed, is obscured. 

* Chalmers Johnson (“China: The Cultural Revolution in 
Structural Perspective,” Asian Survey, January 1968, pp. 3-4) 
touches on problems of bureaucratic ossification and goal dis- 
placement in China. His description of the inefficiencies of 
bureaucracies, said to be particularly serious in Communist 
countries, drives another nail into the coffin in which theories 
of totalitarianism are destined to be buried. 

* John W. Lewis, “Leader, Commissar, and Bureaucrat: The 
Chinese Political System in the Last Days of the Revolution,” 
in Ho and Tsou, op. cit. The following discussion of the roles 
of Mao and Liu in Yenan is based on Lewis’ stimulating piece, 
but in stressing the different experiences of the two men, I do 
not mean to imply that other factors may not be equally im- 
Seabee in explaining their divergent orientations towards revo- 
ution. 
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the masses *° and the critical importance of rela- 
tively unlimited struggle in maintaining a revolu- 
tionary environment; and he was habitually suspi- 
cious of elitist bureaucratic organization as the 
primary medium for waging revolution. 

By contrast, Lewis argues, Liu Shao-ch’i oper- 
ated in those days as chief political commissar 
(today’s “party bureaucrat”), “fashioning a strong 
party-army wherein only limited forms of struggle 
were tolerated”.”* He ritualized these limited forms 
of struggle in tightly organized local party units, 
concentrated on the elitist organization of the 
party, and after the establishment of Communist 
rule in 1949 played a leading role in building the 
centralizing party bureaucracy. The result was that, 
by 1956, China’s Yenan-type, flexible, decentralized 
revolutionary warfare organization had been effec- 
tively replaced: 


Guided and dominated by party structure, that [Maoist] 
system had made the initial transition to an elite system 
according priority to the goals of modernization and the 
requisite recruitment from scientific and technical sec- 
tors of the society. The party apparatus was at its zenith, 
and the term “thought of Mao” [since resurrected and 
enshrined in the CR] was dropped from the 1956 party 
constitution. Charisma, now routinized, had shifted from 
Mao to the party, and with Leninism supplanting “the 
thought of Mao Tse-tung,”’ the Chairman had subsumed 
his image under the party and lent it his authority.?2 


Having basically eliminated, neutralized, and/or 
delegitimized all hostile competing power elites, 
the CCP itself became what Professor Tang Tsou 
has aptly termed “the establishment par excel- 
lence.” ** The party allied itself with leaders in all 
segments of Chinese life to form a_ privileged 
stratum which kept “the levers of power in various 
fields in their hands and [lived] fairly comfortably 
amidst the general poverty of China even during 
the years of agricultural crisis... . The party orga- 
nization’s sensitivity to the material interests of 
the various social groups and its ability to work 
with the privileged groups” enabled this stratum 
to operate quite effectively in modernizing China, 
but it also built up repressed dissatisfaction among 
the Maoists and among some dominated or under- 
privileged groups.”* 

Thus, the Chinese political system before the 


For a discussion of Mao’s “populism” and “his ‘mystical 


taithae, 
and 110. 
* Lewis, loc. cit., p. 453. 
* Ibid, pp. 464-65. 
Tsou, loc. cit. 
** Ibid. 


. in the rural masses,” see Lifton, op. cit. pp. 83-85 


CR was dominated by a centralized, hierarchical, 
incredibly pervasive party-cum-privileged stratum, 
which has been described—again in the words of 
Tang Tsou—as “one of the purest forms found in 
human experience of a type of association in which 
there is a clear-cut separation between the elite and 
the masses”.*° In this light, the CR and, to a lesser 
degree, many of the earlier Maoist-type mass cam- 
paigns can be viewed as a critique of, and reaction 
against, this elitist type of political system. 


The Mission of the Party 


But with the perspective of the dialectical proc- 
ess between leader and party in mind, Mao’s Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution seems to have 
been less purely anti-organizational in character 
than has been generally assumed. The CR appears 
rather to have been aimed at reasserting, on a 
greater scale and in the face of intense resistance, 
the earlier balance between leader, masses, and 
party organization that prevailed in the 1940’s. As 
such, it may also be said to represent Mao’s attempt 
to reestablish the distinctive quality of the party 
organization—which is one key to any organiza- 
tion’s survival and continued success. 

The distinctive quality of the CCP historically 
has lain in the content and diffuseness of its goals 
and in its style. As Professor Schurmann has ob- 
served, the Chinese party, unlike organizations with 
narrower goals, has made its broad objective “not 
to produce organizational expertise but to make 
men into committed leaders who can command 
[other] men in a variety of concrete problems to 
be resolved.” *° The Chinese Communist movement 
has also been committed to achieving moderniza- 
tion, national power, and the ideal Communist 
society of the future, but increasingly after taking 
power the party found that it had little distinctive 
to offer with regard to the first two of these goals. 
Writes Schurmann: 


The state administrative bureaucracy planned and oper- 
ated the economy and seems to have acquitted itself 


* Ibid. This emphasis on the relatively elitist nature of the 
Chinese political system in the mid-1950’s should not, however, 
obscure the complex reality of politics within that system. For 
an excellent and provocative article which begins to sketch out 
the contours of reciprocity in Chinese politics in the mid-1960’s, 
see Michel Oksenberg, “Occupational Groups in Chinese Socie- 
ty and the Cultural Revolution,” in The Cultural Revolution: 
1967 in Review, op. cit., pp. 1-44. 

* Schurmann, “The Attack of the Cultural Revolution .. .” 
loc. cit., p. 538. 


well. The army was doing its best to provide for China’s 
defense. . . . [And] looking at these . . . segments of the 
trinity of state power, one cannot but have the feeling 
that the role of the party was becoming increasingly un- 
clear.27 


The more the emphasis shifted toward moderni- 
zation, professionalism, pragmatism, and the use of 
material incentives rather than spiritual ones, the 
more the party found itself deprived of a valid 
leadership role. It was left with its ideology, but 
without organizations for which the application of 
that ideology had any real practical value. At the 
risk of exaggeration, Schurmann writes that “dur- 
ing the period of liberalization in the early 1960’s 
before the Tenth Plenum of September 1962, the 
17 million party members had nothing to do except 
what they had to do otherwise in their practical 
roles (for example, as factory directors).” And he 
concludes that “to compensate for this, China’s 
leaders decided to launch a campaign of ideo- 
logical indoctrination designed to preserve the 
party member’s leadership role in the realm of 
ideology, even if practically there wasn’t much for 
him to do.” ** 

But surely, given a continued concentration on 
goals related to modernization, such campaigns 
would simply establish more firmly the “trained 
incapacity” of party members to exercise meaning- 
ful leadership. If this is true, then only by reestab- 
lishing the primacy of the Maoist vision of the good 
society—a society that requires for its realization 
the transformation of human nature, requiring in 
turn a continuing cultural revolution—could the 
party hope to perform again a unique and signifi- 
cant leadership role. 

The same point can be made with respect to the 
party’s distinctive style, a critical element of which 
is the organizational technique known as the “mass 
line.” As ideally conceived, this technique is a 
sophisticated method for encouraging participation 
by those at the bottom of the organization (e.g., 


* Ibid., p. 546. See also the same author’s “China’s ‘New 


Economic Policy’—Transition or Beginning,” The China Quar- 
terly, January-March 1964, pp. 65-91, especially after p. 83. 

* Schurmann, “The Attack of the Cultural Revolution . . ., 
loc. cit., p. 543. Schurmann’s vision of the party in the early 
1960’s ties in nicely with the theory later set forth by Baum 
(see footnote 2). On the other hand, Oksenberg (in Ho and 
Tsou, op. cit., pp. 494-96) diverges from Schurmann and Baum 
in wondering whether the attitudes and values of the Liu 
Shao-ch’i/Teng Hsiao-p’ing grouping might not be less con- 
ducive to modernization than those of the Red Guards. Sey- 
eral economists have also begun to raise such questions: e.g., 
Riskin, loc. cit., pp. 60-64; and Jack Gray, “The Economics 
of Maoism,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, February 1969, 
pp. 42-51. 
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the peasants), for gathering information, and for 
translating high-level policy decisions (made partly 
on the basis of this information) into operational 
decisions on the ground. It is predicated upon a 
continuing process of interaction between leaders 
and led, the purposes of which are to stimulate 
initiative below, to reduce the feedback problem 
common to highly authoritarian or so-called “to- 
talitarian” societies, and simultaneously, within the 
limits of practicability, to tutor the masses. Ideally, 
the mass line functions to avoid the twin extremes 
of “tailism’—responding primarily to the short- 
term demands of the masses—and “commandism” 
—simply ordering from above, without considera- 
tion for the desires of the masses. 

With the regularization of party bureaucratic 
procedures and the increased emphasis on profes- 
sional expertise in the early and middle 1950's, 
however, the elitist element in the party character 
tended to dominate patterns of decision-making, 
and participation by the masses came to be looked 
upon by organization men as regressive. As a con- 
sequence, instead of becoming firmly institution- 
alized as part of routine decision-making, mass-line 
techniques tended to be more and more embodied 
in periodic waves of mass campaigns which the 
organization men in turn viewed increasingly as 
antagonistic to party regularity. Such campaigns 
became ad hoc mechanisms for temporarily de- 
regularizing procedures and shaking up the bu- 
reaucracy. But in view of the hostility which the 
campaigns generated within the bureaucracy, the 
mass line tended to be employed erratically and 
without the organizational discipline and balance 
required for its successful functioning. 


Leader Above Party 


In the CR, Mao seems to have attempted to re- 
vive the distinctive attributes of the party described 
above. It can be seen that in some sense this re- 
quired an assault on the party as then constituted, 
as a preparatory step toward re-instilling in it a 
sense of its sacred mission and special competence. 
The party, if it is to maintain its institutional in- 
tegrity, cannot be concerned primarily with mod- 
ernization, for it has shown no distinctive compe- 
tence in this realm. Rather, the party has to con- 
cern itself primarily with the quality of life in 
China as measured, for example, by the standards 
of the Maoist ideal society. Such a concern may 
prompt the party to act at times as a counter- 
balance to the modernization process. If the likeli- 
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hood of the party’s success in moving counter to 
such forces can be regarded as less than certain, 
the long-run consequence of an abdication in this 
regard would be to assure the party’s own irrele- 
vance. 

In recognizing and acting upon these facts of 
organizational life, Mao, in his assault on the party, 
ironically was acting as the great party leader. As 
Philip Selznick points out in his analysis of leader- 
ship, it is the function of “leadership in administra- 
tion” to “define the mission of the enterprise” and 
to build “special values and distinctive competence 
into the organization.” ?? He goes on to say: 


It is in the realm of policy—including the areas where 
policy formation and organization-building meet—that 
the distinctive quality of institutional leadership is 
found. Ultimately, this is the quality of statesmanship 
which deals with current issues, not for themselves alone, 
but according to their long-run implications for the role 
and meaning of the group. Group leadership is far more 
than the capacity to mobilize personal support; it is 
more than the maintenance of equilibrium through the 
routine solution of everyday problems; it is the function 
of the leader statesman ... to define the ends of group 
existence, to design an enterprise distinctively adapted 
to these ends, and to see that that design becomes a 
living reality.3° 


Using Selznick’s analytic distinction between 
“organizations” (technical instruments which are 
expendable, are designed to achieve relatively def- 
inite goals, and can therefore be judged on “engi- 
neering premises”) and “institutions” (which are 
“infused with value” beyond their mere utility as 
a means and are therefore more resistant to change 
even if they are inefficient) ,** and as Franz Schur- 
mann has pointed out, one can say that Mao has 
tried to de-institutionalize the party so that it can 
be judged by Maoist standards as an expendable 
instrument. Realistically, one also can say that 
Mao, aware that the process of institutionalization 
is a recurring one, has attempted to set leader 
above party, to elevate the Thought of Mao Tse- 
tung to the level of the highest moral standard, 


* Philip Selznick, Leadership in Administration, Evanston, 


Ill., Row, Peterson, 1957, pp. 26-27. 

* Tbid., p. 37 (italics added). Mao, as leader, can be seen as 
the receptacle of ultimate values. Dick Wilson refers to Mao 
as China’s “conscience” in his “Where China Stands Now: An 
Introduction,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, February 
1969, p. 5. 

31 Elsewhere in this paper, the terms “organization” and “in- 
stitution” are not used in the technical sense in which Selznick 
uses them. Selznick treats these terms as ideal types. In the 
concrete, the relationship between the organizational and in- 
stitutional components in a particular unit is complex and a 
matter of process. 


and to establish the precedent of discovering van- 
guard elements outside the party in order to coun- 
ter the natural tendencies within the party toward 
institutionalization.*” 

The cult of personality, which was used in the 
early 1950’s to legitimize roles and _ institutions 
through association with a beloved and respected 
leader (thus, Chinese children’s songs praise Chair- 
man Mao), has in the 1960’s been raised to new 
heights and used to place leader above institutions. 
The cult was thus forged into a weapon for assault- 
ing the party and government.** Similarly, the 
Thought of Mao—which the 1956 party constitu- 
tion relegated to second place by substituting the 
statement that “the CCP takes Marxism-Leninism 
as its guide to action” for the sentence in the 1945 
party constitution that the CCP “guides its entire 
work” by the Thought of Mao Tse-tung—has in- 
creasingly been treated in the 1960’s as a quasi- 
sacred, magical body of norms. 

Mao’s: extreme reliance in recent years on his 
own personal authority and ideology reflects the 
seriousness of his predicament. As Tang Tsou 
points out, Mao has been “confronted with the very 
difficult problem of justifying his revolution and 
legitimizing his attack on the party organization,” 
whose authority had hitherto been accepted as axio- 
matic.** Moreover, the pragmatic policies initiated 
by the party in the early 1960’s have been highly 
successful. Mao therefore felt it necessary to use 
all his non-organizational weapons in order both to 
attack the still sacred aura of party authority and 
to “override pragmatic standards.” *° Mao’s thought 
was elevated to a new peak higher than that oc- 
cupied by the thought of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
and therefore higher than the party or any ideology 
upon which the party might base a claim to 


“Tn the author’s view, Mao is aware that his own personal 
authority and charisma cannot be bestowed with great effec- 
tiveness on another and has therefore sought to establish 
counter-institutions to protect his value concerns after his 
death (see below). 

*8 The author’s hypothesis that Mao has consciously used his 
personal authority, earlier institutionalized in the cult of per- 
sonality, for grand political purposes is in contrast to the view 
that Mao is a supervain megalomaniac. While one may dis- 
agree with Mao’s goals and methods, neither are, in my view, 
pathological. The “growing personalization of the Mao cult” 
(noted by Stuart Schram in his Mao Tse-tung, Baltimore, Pen- 
guin, 1967, revised paperback ed., p. 340) has been part of 
Mao’s effort to play an active leadership role in the CR. By 
deliberately repersonalizing the cult of personality and recreat- 
ing it as charisma—for example, by his numerous appearances 
at huge mass rallies—Mao has heightened his own capacity 
to evoke great emotion and to manipulate that emotion. 

** Tsou, loc. cit. 


* Ibid. 


The Continuing Revolution 


All of our victories are victories of Mao 
Tse-tung thought and of Chairman Mao’s 
proletarian revolutionary line. The practice 
of our socialist revolution proves that the 
theory, line, principles and policies of con- 
tinuing the revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat advanced by our great 
leader, Chairman Mao, constitute most im- 
portant new contributions to the theory and 
practice of Marxism-Leninism and_ have 
opened up a brilliant road for consolidating 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, prevent- 
ing capitalist restoration, and carrying the 
socialist revolution through to the end... . 
From their protracted struggles, the people 
of the whole country have come to realize the 
truth: Closely following our great leader, 
Chairman Mao, means victory. . .. We must 
carry on in a more extensive and deep-going 
way the mass movement for the living study 
and application of Mao Tse-tung thought and 
do an ever better job of ideological revolu- 
tionization. We must firmly grasp revolu- 
tionary mass criticism, carry out the tasks 
of struggle-criticism-transformation conscien- 
tiously, carry the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution through to the end, and further 
consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


—From Lin Piao’s speech at the mass rally cele- 


brating the 20th anniversary of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. NCNA, Oct. 1, 1969. 


legitimacy in opposition to Mao. This, notes Pro- 
fessor Tsou, served a definite political purpose by 
setting “a new standard of legitimacy and correct- 
ness with which the actions and opinions of many 
top leaders were to be judged.” *° 

At the same time, Mao’s strategy deprived his 
opponents of the capacity to attack him openly, 
forcing them in effect “to hide under the Maoist 
cover [and to] ‘fight the Red Flag by waving the 
Red Flag’.” *’ In other words, even when opposing 
Mao, the opposition found itself obliged to rely 
publicly for its legitimacy upon Mao’s thought, 
thereby reinforcing his primacy. Thus, Professor 
Tsou rightly observes, the party organization had 


* Tbid. 


87 See Vogel, loc. cit., p. 106. 
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“to defend itself under the major premises and 
rules of the game laid down by Mao. All... orga- 
nizations pledged allegiance to Mao and _ his 
thought. All... said that they supported the Cul- 
tural Revolution. .. .” ** In short, the party orga- 
nization was disarmed by Mao’s capacity as su- 
preme leader to manipulate political ideology. 


Countervailing Institutions 


The proposition that Mao sought through the CR 
to establish counter-institutions that would assure 
the realization of his vision of the Chinese revolu- 
tion finds support in the new CCP constitution 
adopted by the Ninth Party Congress on April 14, 
1969. In startling contrast to the 1956 party con- 
stitution, which lauded Marxism-Leninism without 
even mentioning the Thought of Mao in its pre- 
amble (general program section), the new con- 
stitution proclaims: 


The Communist Party of China takes Marxism, Lenin- 
ism, and the Thought of Mao Tse-tung as the theoreti- 
cal basis guiding its thinking. The thought of Mao Tse- 
tung is Marxism-Leninism of the era in which... so- 
cialism is advancing to worldwide victory.®® 


The document goes on to credit Mao with integrat- 
ing “the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism with 
the concrete practice of revolution” and bringing 
Marxism-Leninism “to a higher and completely 
new stage.” Thus, Mao’s thought is once more en- 
shrined in the party constitution. 

By contrast, the references to the party in the 
new constitution are less grand than those in the 
preceding constitution, which called the CCP “the 
vanguard of the Chinese working class [and] the 
highest form of its class organization.” The new 
constitution simply states that “the Communist 
Party of China is the political party of the pro- 
letariat.” The text, it is true, later refers to the 
party in more eulogistic terms, but only in con- 
junction with Mao’s leadership: “The Communist 
Party of China with Comrade Mao Tse-tung as its 
leader is a great, glorious, and correct party and is 
the core of leadership of the Chinese people.” 
Thus, the party as a separate entity is downgraded. 

In line with the explicit emphasis on Mao’s 
thought and leadership, the new constitution also 


Tsou, loc. cit. 

*° This and other passages are quoted from the text as re- 
ported in English by New China News Agency, April 28, 1969; 
italics added. 
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praises Lin Piao as a most loyal and resolute de- 
fender of Mao’s “revolutionary line” and, in a 
departure from past precedent, specifically desig- 
nates him as Mao’s “successor.” The constitution 
thus takes the authority to determine the succession 
to the post of party chairman out of the hands of 
the party Central Committee, where it would nor- 
mally reside, and assures Mao of a successor ac- 
ceptable to him. Moreover, Articles 5 and 9, by 
comparison with the 1956, constitution, place 
heavier stress on the leadership role of the party 
chairman and vice-chairman relative to the rest 
of the party organization. In particular, Article 5 
provides that if a party member disagrees with the 
decisions or directive of a party organization, he 
“has the right to bypass the immediate leadership 
and report directly to higher levels up to and tin- 
cluding the Central Committee and the Chairman 
of the Central Committee” (italics added). Thus, 
the Maoist leadership is upgraded at the expense 
of the party hierarchy. 

Finally, the constitution fully endorses the 
“Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” and ex- 
horts party members and party organizations to 
“consult with the masses” (Article 3) and to “con- 
stantly listen to the opinions of the masses both 
inside and outside the party and accept their super- 
vision” (Article 5; italics added) .*° 

Thus, taken as a whole, the new constitution ap- 
pears to formalize Mao’s effort to set up counter- 
vailing institutions above and below the party. 
Mao’s thought, Mao’s leadership—or, more gen- 
erally, Maoist leadership—and the role of the 
masses are all upgraded, while the monopoly role 
of the party is downgraded. 


Mao, Marx and Rousseau 


Mao’s experience in Yenan and since, his image 
of himself as leader, and his conceptions of the 
nature of the party and the masses all contribute 


towards an understanding of his goals in the 
CR. Beyond this, Mao’s goals since the mid-1950’s 


“ Just what “supervision” by “the masses” will mean in 


practice is unclear. The revolutionary committees which have 
been set up throughout China at all levels may well represent, 
in part, an attempt to institutionalize the role of “the masses,” 
but the nature and permanency of these committees and their 
relationship to other institutions are problematical. Whatever 
is meant by “supervision,” the vision of an active role for “the 
masses” will be an empty one if there is no institutional facil- 
ity through which they can make their power felt, 


may in some sense best be comprehended in terms 
of an increasingly observable rejection of Marxism- 
Leninism, accompanied by an increasing affirmation 
of Rousseauean concerns and methods.** 

Although Mao earlier seems to have believed, 
with Marx, that economic development and moral 
progress were indissolubly and positively linked— 
that industrialization would produce the “Com- 
munist man”—there is little evidence that Mao 
today continues to embrace this convenient ration- 
alization for withholding concern for moral prog- 
ress while focusing on material progress. Like 
Rousseau, and buttressed by world history since 
Marx, in particular by the experience of having 
observed the processes and consequences of the in- 
stitutionalization of the Chinese revolution, Mao 
appears to have concluded that “the arts and sci- 
ences (technico-economic progress) as they .. . 
developed . . . [after the Great Leap] . . . actually 

. . [ran] counter to moral progress and con- 
tributed to all the corruptions of society” *? and of 
the revolution. 

And the parallels to Rousseau do not stop there. 
Mao’s vision of the ideal society is very similar to 
that of Rousseau. Mao’s good society is a kind of 
Christian utopia, collectivist, austere, egalitarian, 
and without the need for coercive institutions be- 
cause it is composed of virtuous men who have in- 
ternalized such values as self-sacrifice in the com- 
mon good, and who directly and actively partici- 
pate as a solidary mass in determining the course 
of politics. And like Rousseau, Mao focuses on the 
demand for a new society, the importance of edu- 
cation, and the role of the great charismatic leader 
who understands the needs of the masses, epito- 
mizes the national character, and at the same time 
embodies their highest moral concerns. It is the 
leader who “liberates” the masses from their nar- 
row particularity as individuals so that they can 
realize their human potential. 

But there is a vital difference between Mao and 
Rousseau which is central to an understanding of 
Mao’s role in the Cultural Revolution. Rousseau 
was a radical theorist without power. His primary 


“ Marx’s philosophy, especially his early work, obviously 
owes much to Rousseau. In this sense, Mao may be said to be 
rejecting elements of Marxism while selectively reaffirming the 

‘concerns of the early Marx. The following discussion of Mao 

and Rousseau draws to a considerable extent upon the work 
of Benjamin I. Schwartz, especially his brilliant “The Reign 
of Virtue . . . (loc. cit., footnote 2) and his earlier “Moderni- 
zation and the Maoist Vision—Some Reflections on Chinese 
Communist Goals” (The China Quarterly, Jan.-March 1965.) 

“ Schwartz, “The Reign of Virtue. . .,” loc. cit., p. 9 


goal, historically conditioned, was to éliniinate the 
sort of immobile particularism associated with feu- 
dalism, thereby freeing man to understand the 
broader potentiality of his nature. Rousseau’s 
mechanism for this miraculous transformation is 
the “great legislator,’ who arrives Messiah-like, 
fuses the people into a moral unity, extirpates tra- 
ditional institutions which obstruct that fusion, and 
establishes laws and institutions to perpetuate the 
good society. Rousseau’s whole scheme has fre- 
quently and correctly been described as an evasion 
of the central political problem of how the desired 
transformation of society is to be effected—an 
evasion accomplished by the invocation of a deus 
ex machina, the great legislator. 

But Mao is the great legislator, a radical in 
power—perhaps the first in history who has sub- 
stantially retained his radical purity after being in 
power for over a generation.** As such he must deal 
with political problems, the foremost of which is 
that there will be no Messiah to produce the ulti- 
mate ideal state. The cultural revolution required 
to “liberate” man must be accomplished through, 
not in evasion of, politics. The great leader must 
act in history. The problems of institutions cannot 
be avoided—neither the present problem of how to 
transform old institutions and men, nor the continu- 
ing problem of how to ensure the future integrity 
of those transformed. 

In going beyond Rousseau, Mao has also gone 
beyond Marxism-Leninism and Stalinism in his 
effort to resolve institutional problems. He has 
sought in the CR. to transform the most powerful 
institution in China, the Communist Party. As 
Benjamin Schwartz brilliantly argues, Mao has de- 
clared that the sacred moral values previously 
associated exclusively with the party are most 
purely found in himself and his thought, and that 
these qualities “may be shared by groups, institu- 
tions and individuals which lie outside of the party. 
Indeed, the party as such, when considered apart 
from... [the leader and his thought], may wholly 
degenerate. . . .” ** It is the leader, his ideology, 


“It appears that as 20th-century Americans we may be pecu- 


liarly unable to appreciate Mao as a radical in power and as 
a great man. We tend to view politics as “the art of the pos- 
sible’—an implicitly conservative formulation. Radicals at 
home and abroad tend to frighten and annoy us. Moreover, 
while in the 19th century we had our voluntarist heroes—e.g., 
self-made men and captains of industry—today we increasingly 
have come to disbelieve in the power of man’s will in the face 
of overwhelming technological forces. Bereft of white, middle- 
class heroes at home, we may even resent great men abroad. 
“ Schwartz, “The Reign of Virtue. . .,” Joc. cit., p. 13. 
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and the masses whom he can directly inspire, that 
offer hope of becoming a counterforce to over- 
institutionalization and the problems of organiza- 
tional goal displacement. 


Polarization of the Elite 


But how and why did Mao determine to follow 
this strategy? In the 1950’s, despite important dif- 
ferences of opinion within the Chinese leadership 
group over the priorities to be given to various 
revolutionary goals, there was a shared belief that 
these goals were compatible—a belief, in short, 
that by working for China’s modernization and 
strengthening, one was simultaneously working for 
a Maoist-Communist China. Here again, the role 
of ideology, this time as a cohesive force, can 
hardly be overestimated. For Marxism-Leninism, 
the commonly accepted ideology of the leadership 
elite, combined a technological approach to history 
with a moral one. By promising simultaneous ful- 
fillment of technological and moral goals through 
history, Marxism-Leninism strengthened the Chi- 
nese leadership consensus. Particularly in the early 
stages after 1949, the obvious tensions between 
professionalism (“expert”) and Maoist politics 
(“red”) did not seem unmanageable. Even the 
Great Leap of 1958 appears to have been conceived 
and implemented, in large part, on the assumption 
that the different revolutionary goals were not fun- 
damentally incompatible: it was, to some degree, 
an attempt to harness the power of “redness” in the 
service of modernization, an attempt to accelerate 
economic development through mass mobilization 
and ideological exhortation, with politics in control. 

But the failure of the Great Leap in the immedi- 
ate economic and organizational sense (there were 
severe food shortages and breakdowns in organiza- 
tional control) and the recriminations that fol- 
lowed that failure in 1959-61, including Marshal 
P’eng Te-huai’s attack on Mao’s leadership at. the 
August 1959 Lushan Plenum, tended to polarize 
China’s political elite into two groupings. One 
diffuse grouping, headed—we can say in retrospect 
—by Liu Shao’ch’i, P’eng Chen, Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
and others, concentrated their attention primarily 
on organization-building, regularity and moderni- 
zation. These men, the “organization men,” were 
in operational control of China after 1959 and built 
up vested interests in the party and state organiza- 
tions. In general, it was their view that economic 
development directed by the party and govern- 
ment bureaucracies would ultimately produce the 
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desired Communist society. The other grouping, 
headed by Mao, was more radical and increasingly 
lost faith in bureaucratic procedures and in the 
Marxist notion that economic development would 
lead to the good society. As the two groups tended 
to polarize, the struggle between them became 
more and more a struggle for power—for the power 
to determine the course of China’s development. 

In the early 1960’s, with the organization men in 
control. of party, government, and economy and 
pursuing pragmatic policies, Mao moved rapidly to 
maximize his influence in the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) through a_ series of internal cam- 
paigns to reindoctrinate the army with Maoist 
goals and techniques. Mao’s decision to make the 
PLA the opening wedge in what he probably en- 
visaged even then as a long-range and vitally 
needed campaign was natural. in many ways the 
PLA was the easiest of the three basic organiza- 
tional hierarchies of China—army, party, and gov- 
ernment—to politicize in Maoist modes of thought 
and action. In the context of the break with the 
Soviet Union and China’s increasing desire to find 
a “Chinese path” of socialist development, and 
given the fact that of the three hierarchies the 
PLA had the least need to “produce” from day to 
day, Mao seemed best able to establish his model in 
the army. Despite some opposition from profes- 
sionally-oriented officers, Mao succeeded in the 
early 1960’s in fashioning the PLA into his most 
reliable organizational support. 

In the years just prior to the launching of the 
Cultural Revolution, the prestige and power of the 
PLA’s top and second-echelon officers increased 
rapidly under the tutelage of Mao and Lin Piao, 
at the expense primarily of the party and second- 
arily of the government. The PLA became the em- 
bodiment of Maoist virtue, thereby subtly under- 
mining the party’s prestige. PLA leaders assumed 
important political roles in the government and 
economy. And as the battle between Mao and the 
leaders of the Peking party organization became 
more intense in late 1965, the PLA’s official organ, 
Chieh-fang Chiin Pao (Liberation Army Daily) 
became for a time the most authoritative voice 
among the mass media, superseding even the 
party’s own Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily). 

On the other hand, too much should not be made 
of Maoist control of the army. While the PLA has 
probably been the most loyal organizational sup- 
port of the Maoists, the events of the CR have made 
clear that its support has been substantially limited. 
If Mao hoped in the early 1960’s to fashion the 
PLA into a truly revolutionary force, the prospects 


for success seemed dim by 1966. The key question 
has always been: PLA support to do what? The 
upgrading of the PLA to the role of Mao’s staunch- 
est ally appears to have been feasible precisely 
because Maoist demands for its support remained 
relatively restricted. Until late January of 1967, 
the PLA was significant primarily as a proclaimed 
model and as a reserve force which all sides were 
probably pleased to see remain on the sidelines— 
in part because of uncertainty as to what action it 
might take. In short, its role in support of Mao 
did not directly involve the use of its coercive 
powers. Nor was Mao’s most vocal supporter, De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao, called upon to test on any 
national scale the solidity and unity of this support. 


Red Guards and the PLA 


As the CR evolved out of elite polarization and 
certain mass dissatisfactions, Mao came to rely 
basically on two groups—the Red Guards (and 
Revolutionary Rebels) and the PLA. In retrospect, 
it can be said that these two groups functioned— 
ironically enough—in relatively specialized ways: 
the Maoist Red Guard and Revolutionary Rebel 
movement constituted the force for seizing power 
from below, while the PLA substantially embodied 
the tendency to impose order from above.*® 

As the CR intensified in 1966-67, reaching its 
peak perhaps in August 1967,*° it went through 
alternating cycles of attack and retrenchment—i.e., 


“The Red Guard and Rebel groups were by no means all 
responsive to Mao’s desires. According to John Gittings (“The 
Prospects of the Cultural Revolution in 1969,” Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, February 1969, p. 24), “the real rebels were 
the ‘have nots’ of China—the unemployed students, contract 
laborers, unskilled workers, and others who looked on rebellion 
as the way to remedy their lot.” But even many of these “re- 
bels” were more concerned with the material improvement of 
their lot than with Maoist values: see Evelyn Anderson, 
“Shanghai: The Masses Unleashed,” Problems of Commu- 
nism, January-February 1968 pp. 12-21. In addition, other 
conservative groups were set up by “local establishment 
figures” in self-defense: see Allen S. Whiting, ‘““Mao’s Trou- 
bled Ark,” Life, February 21, 1969, pp. 62 f. Naturally, all 
groups, whatever their motives, called themselves “Maoists.” 

“Tt is arguable whether the violence and dislocation of the 
CR reached their peak in August 1967 or at certain times in 
1968, but August 1967 still appears to have been the major 
turning point. After that, as Ezra Vogel notes (loc. cit., p. 
118), “there was a serious attempt to rebuild local political 
structures,” and the subsequent struggles “should be viewed 
in the context of rebuilding: the organizations.” Gittings also 
observes (“The Prospects. . .,” loc. cit., pp. 24-27) that strug- 
gles in 1968 generally involved a jockeying for power in “the 
whole process of political consolidation and restoration of or- 
der.” It became necessary at times for the radicals to demon- 
strate their strength in order to keep from being frozen out 
in the division and restructuring of power. 


of revolution from below and control from above. 
The attack phases were not fully controllable by 
the Maoist faction, not only because their intensity 
and duration depended in large part on the degree 
of resistance encountered, but also because, by the 
very nature of the CR, the capacity to exercise in- 
ternal operational control over highly decentralized 
Red Guard activities was limited. Moreover, even 
where that capacity may have existed, its exercise 
often would not have been legitimated by the pri- 
mary goals of the CR itself. Within the parameters 
prescribed by the exigencies of the power balance 
in China and the need to avoid excessive disruption 
of agricultural and industrial production and dis- 
tribution, the Maoist central Cultural Revolution 
Group found it difficult both organizationally and 
on ideological grounds to impose internal control 
from above on a revolution they were trying, to 
stimulate from below. As for external controls, the 
usual instruments of such control—the party and 
the government—were themselves the prime targets 
of attack by the Maoist revolutionaries, leaving 
only the PLA as a potential restraining force. 

In the first phase of the CR, from its inception 
up to January 1967, the PLA played a relatively 
minor role. In fact, most of the events of this phase 
took place outside and independently of any well- 
structured national organization. The shift from 
institutionalized procedures to mass meetings in 
Peking between revolutionary youth and the su- 
preme leader was more than simply symbolic. The 
shift was central to the meaning of the CR as an 
assault on hierarchically structured control mecha- 
nisms. In this centrality lie both the peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses of the CR. 

When the CR shifted in 1966 from attacks on 
relatively defenseless members of the bourgeoisie, 
shopkeepers, and tourists to an assault on leading 
party personnel at all levels throughout China, it 
encountered expectable resistance. Red Guard 
units were disorganized and inexperienced. Orga- 
nizational power, experience in political infighting, 
and vested interests were all on the side of the 
entrenched party apparatus. Even Mao’s attempt to 
legitimize the onslaught and to delegitimize re- 
sistance to it could not compensate for these reali- 
ties. Moreover, in the nature of the situation, the 
proper targets for attack frequently were unclear. 
The directives from the central Cultural Revolu- 
tion Group in Peking—lacking as they did the or- 
ganizational apparatus required to translate their 
vaguely stated and even contradictory goals into 
practical action—were subject at least to honest 
misinterpretation. As a result, the Red Guard units 
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—moved by enthusiasm and/or self-interest—often 
acted erratically, indiscriminately, and too in- 
tensely. Once again, Mao could not have the best 
of both worlds: he could not, on the one hand, en- 
courage spontaneity and broad-gauged attacks from 
below on bureaucratic organizations and traditional 
institutions in the hope that this would teach youth 
the meaning of revolution by encouraging them to 
wage revolution, and, on the other hand, expect to 
be able to exercise definitive control even over his 
own forces in the struggle. As Mao’s ideology was 
severed from organization, ideology manipulated 
by the leader inspired attacks that led to confusion 
and chaos. 


Mao’s Dilemma 


In January 1967, the turmoil caused both by 
the Maoist drive to “seize power from below” 
through the Red Guard (student) and Revolution- 
ary Rebel (adult worker) movements and by the 
subsequent inability of the radical Maoist factions 
to unify and stabilize the situation made it neces- 
sary to call upon the PLA to intervene in support 
of the left and restore order. But as the military, 
during February, stepped into the virtual organiza- 
tional vacuum that had been created throughout 
the country, it became clear that PLA loyalty to 
Mao did not mean comprehensive and unified sup- 
port for his radical goals. In fact, as might have 
been expected of a military organization trained to 
keep order—or, for that matter, of almost any 
large, hierarchical, national organization—the PLA 
intervened, in terms of practical effect, more on the 
side of order than of the revolutionary Left. And 
the more it expanded its governing activities, the 
greater its stake became in maintaining production 
and order. « 

Thus, despite his extensive earlier efforts to 
radicalize the PLA, Mao found himself confronted, 
in the final analysis, by a contradiction inherent in 
the thrust of the Cultural Revolution. The spear- 
head of the CR was the youth movement and its 
“assault” from below on the establishment. But 
when that assault led to excessive disruption or 
faced defeat, it became necessary, temporarily at 
least, to impose order from above through the only 
organization that remained relatively effective—the 
PLA. Insofar as the latter retained its integrity as 
a hierarchically organized and still relatively cen- 
tralized and disciplined organization, it was capable 
of imposing order on a national scale in response 
to Maoist demands from Peking, but as such it was 
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likely to favor order rather than revolution, and 
its very use interfered with the goal of revolution 
from below. On the other hand, insofar as the 
hierarchical military structure tended to become 
decentralized and disunited—as actually happened 
during the summer of 1967—the PLA inevitably 
became less responsive to Maoist demands and 
more likely to be controlled by regional or pro- 
vincial military leaders who had their own local 
interests and organizations to protect and were 
generally antagonistic towards the disruptive ac- 
tivities of the revolutionary youth. 

Mao, in short, was faced by a paradox. He needed 
an organization to wage permanent revolution, but 
found that organizations tend, at some point in 
the process of institutionalization, to become coun- 
terrevolutionary. There appears to be no single 
organizational form appropriate to permanent rev- 
olution. Hence, the tenuous “division of labor” in 
the CR between the Ked Guards and the PLA; but 
in that division, final power lay with the PLA. 


The CR in Perspective 


The major exploits of Mao’s life, and the Cul- 
tural Revolution in particular, are events which 
outside observers (and perhaps many Chinese as 
well) have had great difficulty in appreciating. The 
sheer intensity of emotions that has marked these 
events, combined with the not infrequent use of 
coercive and violent methods and the masses of 
people involved; has tended to arouse anxieties 
and antagonisms in much of the world outside 
China. Generally speaking, revolutions tend to 
appear less costly and awesome the farther they 
recede into the past, becoming abstractions in the 
process; revolutions in the present tend to repel or 
disturb us.** How much more is this the case when 
the sort of revolution at issue seems incomprehen- 
sible, even in terms of our past understanding of 
revolutions? We were not prepared by that under- 
standing to appreciate Mao’s Cultural Revolution. 
In terms of classical revolutions, the CR seems 
“artificial,” or even superfluous, and therefore ob- 
viously excessive and romantic. 

Yet, many observers sense that something of 
historic significance has happened in China. Even 
if we do not pretend to understand its implications, 


“Of course, the frequently hidden costs of maintaining the 


status quo can also be awesome. 


we sense that a great leader has fused explosive 
idealism and intense power in uneasy union and, in 
the process, has released tremendous energies. In 
a meaningful sense, the CR has been a struggle 
waged by the Maoists both to reopen in the most 
comprehensive manner the issue of China’s goals 
and to determine the issue in favor of their own 
objectives. The central question for Maoists, in 
the author’s view, is the nature of the society 
(quality of life) that should be the “end” of the 
Chinese Communist Revolution. Mao reopened the 
issue because it became increasingly clear to him 
that the dominant means employed to institution- 
alize the Chinese Revolution, while conducive to 
achieving certain of the Revolution’s values, simul- 
taneously appeared to preclude the realization of 
other values more deeply held by him and others. 
To a much greater degree than in the Great Leap, 
the core issue in the CR has been structured dra- 
matically in terms of a choice of priorities—a 
choice, in short, between “modernization” and the 
Maoist vision of the good society. 

Viewed in this light, the CR should not be dis- 
missed simply as an aberration, as just another 
succession crisis characteristic of “totalitarian sys- 
tems,” or even as a kind of transition crisis peculiar 
to a certain stage of a society’s development—it 
appears to be much more than a developmental 
watershed. In the final analysis, the CR seems to 
epitomize the tension between reality and ideals (in 
this case, Maoist ideals). It involves conflicts be- 
tween societal values, social change, group and in- 
dividual attitudes and interests, and social orga- 
nizations and institutions. As such, it may have 
meaning for the world. 

China’s Cultural Revolution, in this sense, is 
part of a worldwide pattern of movement-type 
challenges to established authority and to related 
bureaucratic structures, challenges based funda- 
mentally on the stated ideals of the very social 
systems whose authority structures are under as- 
sault. This worldwide pattern transcends stages of 
development and particular cultures, and it in- 
creasingly articulates a worldwide consciousness 
and sharing of certain values, particularly among 
the young. While one may point out that the chal- 
lenge in China differed from analogous movements 
elsewhere (e.g., in France, Mexico, and-the United 
States) in that it was initiated from above and 
developed in the context of a power struggle within 
the elite, the fact remains that the Chinese move- 
ment also forged a life of its own: it gained be- 
lievers, developed with considerable spontaneity, 
proved exceedingly difficult to control, and sought 


to realize—too often by methods difficult for most 
Western minds to accept—a vision of a more hu- 
mane existence. 

China’s Cultural Revolution is also part of a 
worldwide historical tradition having its own vision 
of how men should relate to one another and to 
their society—namely, the tradition supported by 
theorists and practitioners of anarchism and _per- 
manent revolution. As Michel Oksenberg observes: 


Mao’s policy may . . . be seen as an effort to secure the 
commitment particularly of the younger generation to 
the building of a more just society, a commitment that 
arises from participation in the revolutionary act of 
defying authority. Mao would rather delay China’s in- 
dustrialization than have its industrialization serve the 
purposes of an entrenched bureaucratic elite. In this 
respect, Mao continues to be true to his revolutionary 
heritage. At the same time, Mao shares with many the 
belief that bureaucracy and industrialization do not 
necessarily lead to an improved quality of life. To the 
extent that Mao’s desire is to insure that industrialization 
serves the interests of his society, he is dealing with the 
central ... problem of our age. Seen in this light, Mao 
cannot be discussed in terms of “success” or “failure.” 
To call his system “primitive” is to do him injustice, 
for in many ways we are reduced to value judgments. 
And we can be sure that the faith in voluntarism, egali- 
tarianism, and permanent revolution which captured a 
long line of revolutionaries before Mao, and which [has] 
- +. gripped Mao in his life, will continue to attract polit- 
ical figures who come after him.48 


In the opinion of this author, the problem of 
permanent revolution is not, as is often argued, 
only of interest to political theorists and intellec- 
tual historians. Nor is the concept of permanent 
revolution merely a romantic ideal of abnormal 
personalities (“romantic revolutionaries”). Rather, 
to an increasing extent throughout the world and— 
ironically—in advanced industrial societies par- 
ticularly, permanent revolution is a fact. The 
motor for permanent revolution in advanced indus- 
trial societies is technology. But the problems pre- 
sented are more universal: how to create flexible 
institutions which are responsive to popular in- 
terests, encourage direct mass participation, and 
are capable of controlling development on the basis 
of values meaningfully determined by the people. 

The challenge of creating participatory institu- 
tions to deal with these problems is, in the author’s 
view, at the core of the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Only time will tell what Mao has been able 
to achieve in facing this challenge and what those 
achievements may mean in the concrete for China 
and for the world. 


“ Oksenberg, in Ho and Tsou, op. cit., pp. 493-94. 
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The New Role of the Military 


By Stephen A. Sims 


ith the Chinese Communist Party badly 
disrupted and demoralized as a consequence of 
Mao’s Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) has emerged— 
at least for the time being—as the dominant orga- 
nized force in the politics of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. This fact was dramatically underscored 
by the proceedings of the Ninth CCP Congress in 
April 1969, which saw China’s top-ranking military 
leader, Lin Piao, deliver the main address of the 
session—the Political Report of the CCP Central 
Committee—and which later formally adopted a 
new party constitution specifically designating Lin 
as Mao Tse-tung’s “successor.” 

While certain ambiguities remain as to the exact 
distribution of power, the enhanced position of 
the military was clearly evident in the new com- 
position of the leading party organs announced by 
the Congress. According to a New York Times re- 
port, “at least” 58 of the 170 full members of the 
new Central Committee are “important military 
men.” * Other sources give even higher estimates. 
The Politburo includes, besides Lin Piao (who is 
also Vice-Chairman of the party and Minister of 
Defense) and the veteran Marshal Chu Teh, eight 


1The New York Times, April 26, 1969. 


Mr. Sims is an American student of Chinese Com- 
munist affairs now working on his doctorate at the 
University of California. 
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other military figures in its total membership of 
21. These are Generals Yeh Chien-ying and Liu 
Po-cheng; Hsu Shih-yu, commander of the Nanking 
Military Region; Chen Hsi-lien, commander of the 
Shenyang Military Region; Li Tso-peng, first po- 
litical commissar of the navy and member of the 
National Defense Council; Wu Fa-hsien, air force 
commander; Chiu Hui-tso, PLA General Rear 
Services commander; and Huang Yung-sheng, 
army Chief of Staff. (Of incidental interest, three 
of these men—Hsu, Chen and Huang—came under 
Red Guard attack during the GPCR.) 

The numerical strength of the military in the 
Politburo is not, however, reflected in its Standing 
Committee, on which Mao and Lin are joined by 
Ch’en Po-ta, Chou En-lai and Kang Sheng, three 
civilians. Certain limitations on the power position 
of the miltary also seem to be suggested by two 
other aspects of the Congress proceedings. First, 
while Lin Piao gave the major political address at 
the Congress, it was not accepted without change, 
indicating that his power is far from absolute. Sec- 
ond, the new composition of the Central Committee 
and Politburo was announced in a list headed by 
Mao and Lin but thereafter arranged in the Chinese 
equivalent of alphabetical order (the number of 
brush strokes in the Chinese ideograph for last 
names) and not in order of rank, the usual practice 
in the past, clearly implying that the distribution of 
power is an unresolved issue. The problem of civil- 
ian-military rivalry is compounded by the trend to- 
ward factionalism within the upper echelons of the 


army itself; one observer has recently suggested 
that a state of equilibrium has been created in the 
military between groups whose loyalties and influ- 
ence are based on long-standing field-army ties de- 
veloped during the Communists’ rise to power— 
and hence that Mao and Lin would be unable to 
count on the support of certain officer groups in a 
showdown struggle for power.? Thus, while the 
overall influence of the army has increased, it 
should not be assumed that Lin Piao’s position with- 
in the military is entirely assured, nor should the 
potential for further reshuffling be discounted. 

Whatever the distribution of power at the top 
level of the political leadership, the army clearly 
holds the reins in the provinces. Available evidence 
indicates that some 19 of the 29 Revolutionary Com- 
mittees—created in 1967 to replace the old party 
committees as the ruling authorities at the provin- 
cial and municipal level—are headed by PLA com- 
manders or PLA political commissars. In addition, 
the military has strong representation in the state 
administrative structure. According to sources cited 
by Mr. Parris Chang (in an earlier article in this 
journal), a number of high-level military officers 
have been appointed to the State Council, and some 
33 government ministries are now headed by men 
transferred from the PLA.® 

Obviously, the trend toward the assumption of 
civilian leadership roles by army officers and cadres 
is limited by the PLA’s need to maintain its opera- 
tional ability. Whatever further changes the gov- 
erning structure undergoes, the bulk of positions 
within it can be expected to be filled by party and 
state cadres. Nevertheless, with military men oc- 
cupying the key positions, the PLA could exercise 
an influence disproportionate to its size. The ability 
of army cadres to hold such strategic posts would 
depend in large measure upon the skills they poss- 
ess, since the requirements for the effective govern- 
ing of Mainland China are great in terms of admin- 
istrative and technical know-how. In general, armies 
have not established successful records in attempt- 
ing to govern developing nations. However, few 
armies can match the variety of experience pos- 
sessed by the Chinese PLA. 

The present article is intended as a brief analysis 
of the military’s capacity to provide leadership in 


*'W. Whitson, “The Field Army in Chinese Communist Mili- 
tary Politics,’ China Quarterly (London), January-March, 
1969. 

* Parris Chang, “Mao’s Great Purge: A Balance Sheet,” 
Problems of Communism, March-April 1969, f.n. 37. 


the post-GPCR regime. The assessment will be in 
terms of two questions. First, what tasks have ac- 
tually been performed by the army in Chinese so- 
ciety, and consequently what types of expertise and 
competence have been acquired by military person- 
nel? Second, what other manpower resources could 
be tapped by the PLA in staffing the government 
structure, and how reliable would such personnel 
be in terms of ideological outlook and loyalty to 
the regime? 


Functions of the PLA 


The PLA has become a relatively modern army 
of approximately 2.5 million men. The Korean 
conflict of 1950-53 led to a reorganization of the 
Chinese army along Soviet lines—including the 
creation or expansion of many technical func- 
tions—and Soviet equipment and advisors made 
possible rapid strides toward modernization. Or- 
ganizationally, a system of ranks was established, 
and regular conscription was initiated. While titles 
and insignia of rank were abolished in 1965, the 
modern technical and administrative organization 
has remained, including engineer, signal, technical- 
service and armor headquarters in the ground 
forces, a general Institute of Military Medical Sci- 
ences and even a PLA Military Museum. The air 
force has also undergone substantial moderniza- 
tion, developing from extremely modest beginnings 
into a force of 2,500 aircraft by 1965. The detona- 
tion of several nuclear devices and experimentation 
with nuclear-armed missiles—areas that obviously 
involve military participation—indicate that the 
Chinese Communists have reached sophisticated 
levels of scientific knowledge in these fields as well. 
While the technical diversity demanded by these 
military or military-related functions may not rival 
that developed in the US or Soviet military estab- 
lishments, it has nonetheless been sufficient to 
equip the PLA’s leadership cadres with a wide 
range of administrative and technical skills.* 

Moreover, the PLA is perhaps unique among the 
world’s armies in the extent of the role it has 
played in the Chinese economy. First, it has partici- 
pated on a significant scale in agricultural produc- 
tion. In 1963 the PLA delivered almost 1,000 mil- 
lion catties of rice to the state (1 catty = 1.333 


*S. B. Griffith II, The Chinese People’s Liberation Army, 


New York, McGraw-Hill, 1967, pp. 219-27 and Appendix B. 
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lbs.), reportedly achieving a 15-percent increase in 
its total grain production and a 20-percent increase 
in its meat production over the previous year.” In 
addition, demobilized military personnel have been 
used to carry out large-scale land reclamation 
projects, with much of the reclaimed acreage 
turned into state farms. According to the official 
New China News Agency: 


Most of the state farms were set up from 1954 to 1958 
by demobilized armymen of the Chinese PLA, who 
drained numerous marshes, hacked out roads, and 
build thriving settlements in former desolate areas.® 


The report added that farms established on former 
wasteland between the Amur and Ussuri Rivers, in 
Heilungkiang Province, aggregated about 1,500 
square miles in total area. 

Army units have also been active in water con- 
servation and flood control projects. In the Peking 
area, for example, PLA units in 1963 were said to 
have repaired over 450,000 meters of canals, dug 
new irrigation canals, and built 38 pumping sta- 
tions.’ A report from Canton dated February 8, 
1964, claimed that 30 PLA companies in the area 
had performed a total of over 30,000 man-days of 
labor on 28 water conservation projects since the 
beginning of the year.* 

Among other economic activities, the PLA has 
done considerable work in the spheres of indus- 
trial construction and mining, though it has had 
less direct experience in industrial production and 
management. An example of economic initiative 
on the part of the army has been the development 
of Sinkiang Province, which constitutes about one- 
third of Mainland China’s land area and is entirely 


*° New China News Agency (NCNA), Peking, Feb. 6, 1964; 
reprinted in Survey of the China Mainland Press, (Hong 
Kong: U.S. Consulate General), No. 3158, Feb. 11, 1964, p. 18. 

® NCNA, Peking, Noy. 5, 1963; in SCMP, No. 3098, Nov. 12, 
1963, p. 22. Demobilized military personnel are discussed in 
this text both as a contributing source to PLA experience and 
as a potential source of PLA support. To help clarify the 
discussion, it ought to be noted that some demobilized military 
personnel assigned to civilian tasks have remained affliated 
with the PLA on a reserve or detached basis. Included in this 
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under military administration. To spearhead de- 
velopment, the army established the Sinkiang Mili- 
tary District Production and Construction Army 
Corps, divided into three components to oversee 
agriculture, industry and mining. The industrial 
section reportedly constructed a number of fac- 
tories, and the mining section directed projects for 
the development of natural resources such as pe- 
troleum, coal and uranium.® 

On a national scale, the military has performed 
an important function in the area of railroad con- 
struction. The PLA Railway Corps has gained a 
great deal of experience in the planning and engi- 
neering aspects of railroad building, including the 
design and construction of railway bridge and tun- 
nels, and the laying of track. Related duties have 
included maintenance work and the operation of 
repair facilities for rolling stock.” 

In overall terms, the economic work of the mili- 
tary reached its peak in the Great Leap period. 
According to Chinese sources, the army contributed 
respectively 59, 44, and 46 million man-days of 
labor to the economy in the years 1958-60. While 
these figures were no doubt inflated, it is clear that 
a marked decline has taken place since—e.g., 
a figure of 8.5 million army man-days of economic 
labor was announced for 1963." The decrease in 
time spent directly on production tasks has allowed 
the PLA to broaden the scope of its other activities. 


he creation, training and support of militia 
units, a task assumed by army units in many areas, 
has served both to broaden the military’s base of 
support and indirectly to aid production. Efforts 
to build up the militia have been carried on both 
in agricultural communes and in industrial enter- 
prises; to cite one example, at a Canton shipyard 
a militia unit was established that functioned as an 
industrial shock force, concentrating on the crucial 
tasks necessary to meet production deadlines.’ 
The PLA has also used its militia-building activi- 
ties as a channel for political indoctrination, a re- 
flection of its increasing role in the politicization 
of Chinese society since 1960. 
In the latter role, the army has carried on a vigor- 


® Gittings, op. cit., p. 177. 


7° Griffith, op. cit., p. 222. 

All figures cited in Gittings, op. cit., p. 182. 
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ous program of political education through a wide 
range of cultural activities. The PLA Art Institute, 
founded by Lin Piao in 1960, marked the beginning 
of the army’s expanded role on the cultural front. 
The first class of the Institute, numbering about 
100, was graduated in 1965; in the same year two 
generals were appointed as Vice-Ministers of Cul- 
ture.’ Meantime PLA cadres undertook the for- 
mation of singing, dancing and drama groups 
throughout the nation. In 1963 it was reported that 
military personnel had established over 1,000 art 
groups and had produced some 1,000. stage 
plays.’” The army also set up the “August Ist Film 
Studio,” which has since developed into a major 
producer of revolutionary films. 

All of these activities lent validity to the image 
of the PLA as a revolutionary model for Chinese 
society, a concept officially articulated in the “Learn 
from the PLA” campaign inaugurated in 1964. The 
slogans of the campaign proclaimed that the army 
was worthy of emulation by Chinese society at 
large because it had successfully applied the “four 
firsts” and “three-eight” working style, thereby 
achieving the Maoist goal of being both ideological- 
ly correct and professionally competent.’® In prac- 
tical terms, the campaign served to endorse the 
direct transfer of military cadres to positions in the 
administrative and economic structure in order to 
provide civilians with firsthand experience of the 
PLA “style of work.” (Actually, such transfers had 
already begun in 1963, well before the “official” 
announcement of the campaign in February 1964, 
suggesting that a trial period was undertaken to 
avoid the incautious excesses of the Great Leap 
Forward.) Some civilian cadres were also sent to 
PLA training schools. 

The launching of the “Learn from the PLA” cam- 
paign was followed up by the creation of “military- 
type” political-work departments for economic af- 
fairs, attached at the top level to the CCP Central 
Committee and extending down through the state 
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administrative apparatus to all basic-level economic 
units. Separate networks were established for 
Finance and Trade, Industry and Transportation, 
and Agriculture and Forestry. The composition of 
these departments included PLA, CCP and admin- 
istrative cadres at all levels. Several high-ranking 
posts were filled by military men, including the 
deputy directors of the departments for Agriculture 
and Forestry and for Finance and Trade. At lower 
levels, while the PLA cadres were not in a majori- 
ty, their numbers were nevertheless significant. In 
Heilungkiang Province, 32 percent of the positions 
of political instructor and political teacher in basic- 
level economic units were held by demobilized PLA 
cadres. In Honan the combined figure for demobi- 
lized PLA and administrative cadres was 40 per- 
cent.*" 

The “Learn from the PLA” campaign foresaw 
the extension of the military’s influence—for the 
first time on any real scale—in the area of indus- 
trial production. If the transfer of army cadres had 
not been interrupted by the GPCR, a large group 
of military cadres experienced in the industrial 
sector of the economy might have been created. As 
it is, however, the industrial sector is the area in 
which the PLA most lacks experience, and it would 
be forced to rely heavily on CCP or state cadres 
in any attempt to keep the reins of economic con- 
trol in its own hands. 


Potential Sources of Manpower 


The example of demobilized PLA personnel par- 
ticipating in the political work departments illus- 
trates an extremely important area of potential , 
strength for the military. While there are clearly 
limits to the number of in-service cadres the PLA 
could supply as direct replacements for party and 
administrative personnel, the large number of for- 
mer military men already employed in the economy 
might be used to overcome this lack. According to 
one estimate, 7 million persons were demobilized 
from the army between 1950 and 1958,** and many 
more must since have been mustered out of service. 
While the ideological level and productivity of 
these ex-soldiers must remain an object of specula- 
tion, they would appear to constitute an important 
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potential source of trained, basic-level leadership. 

More recent figures attest to the continuing num- 
ber of ex-army personnel entering the economy in 
a variety of jobs. In Hupei, for example, 8,000 
ex-PLA personnel were transferred to the rosters 
of the Finance and Trade Department between 1963 
and 1965.'’® In Liaoning the comparable figure was 
4,400, raising to 10,000 the total of demobilized 
military personnel working in finance and trade in 
the province.*° While neither of the above reports 
revealed the proportion of ex-military to other 
workers, a separate report from Anhwei province 
mentioned a total of 30,000 Finance and ‘Trade De- 
partment personnel.”* The totals for Hupei and 
Liaoning could not have been much greater than for 
Anhwei, indicating that demobilized military per- 
sonnel probably constituted nearly one-third of all 
Finance and Trade workers in those provinces. 
Many reports of a more local nature buttress the 
evidence that demobilized PLA personnel have 
assumed leadership positions at the basic level of 
the economy. For example, a report from Fu-hsing 
shih (city) stated that between 1963 and 1965 180 
retired PLA personnel had been transferred to the 
municipal Finance and Trade Department, most of 
them in leadership posts.”” 

Numerous reports in the Chinese press have fea- 
tured the achievements of demobilized military per- 
sonnel in their respective economic units. In the 
monotonous style of mainland propaganda, these 
items have portrayed most such workers as models 
of heroic dedication and revolutionary zeal. But 
window dressing aside, the frequency of such re- 
ports seems to suggest a commendable level of per- 
formance among many of the ex-soldiery. While 
most news stories concern individuals or small 
groups, one report out of Hunan stated that 3,000 
former PLA personnel had been cited for outstand- 
ing contributions in 26 Asien (counties) of the prov- 
ince during 1963 and 1964.7° 

Obviously, a PLA-dominated regime could not 
expect to run China’s industry if it had to rely sole- 
ly on the army cadres transferred to basic-level in- 
dustrial enterprises. In filling the key positions re- 
quiring high-level administrators with experience in 
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economic affairs, the PLA would have to find reli- 
able supporters outside its own ranks. In this con- 
nection, it is important to remember that many of 
China’s higher-level party and governmental per- 
sonnel share the military background of the pre- 
1949 years. To cite an example, six of the eight 
Ministers of Machine Building serving in 1966 pos- 
sessed considerable military experience. Two had 
been Lieutenant Generals, another had served un- 
der Chu Teh in 1927, and a fourth had been Mao’s 
private secretary prior to the Long March. While 
past military experience does not in itself guaran- 
tee sympathy toward an army-dominated regime, 
the military background of many Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders with economic and industrial experi- 
ence does provide further potential upon which the 
PLA might well choose to draw. 


n simple terms of quantity, then, the number 
of ex-military personnel in the economy seems to 
provide the potential for overcoming military short- 
ages with respect to experience and skilled man- 
power. What remains in serious question, however, 
is the ideological solidarity not only of this large 
group but of the active military establishment as 
well. Ever since the creation of a professional army 
following the Korean War, there has been a grow- 
ing conflict within the PLA over the fundamental 
issue of professionalization vs. politicization. At the 
same time that it approved the modernization of 
the PLA and the establishment of a professional 
officer corps, Mao’s ruling elite took pains to reaf- 
firm the validity of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
guerrilla experience and to insist on the principle 
and practice of political control over the army. Con- 
flicts arose between the party and the army and 
within the army itself over a gamut of issues related 
to defense, organization, training, weaponry, and 
other aspects of the attempt to build the PLA into 
a modern army. The party and its supporters with- 
in the army, ever faithful to the Maoist guerrilla 
doctrine, seemed to emerge triumphant over the 
“professionals,” but the issue was by no means re- 
solved. A steady turnover of high-level military 
leaders took place in the 1950’s due to their op- 
position to the guerrilla strategy and orientation, 
including Lo Jung-huan, dismissed as head of the 
General Political Department in 1956; Su Yu, Chief 
of Staff, and Liu Po-ch’eng, head of the PLA Train- 
ing Department, removed in 1958; and P’eng Teh- 
huai, Minister of Defense, sacked along with a 
number of colleagues in 1959. While “professional- 


ism” was not the only issue involved (especially in 
the case of P’eng, who tangled with the leadership 
over economic policy), it was a continuous, fester- 
ing sore in military-political relations. 

While there is no way to tell how many PLA 
cadres of this period held “professional” views, it 
can be assumed that the number of officers who 
harbored such sentiments was not seriously reduced 
by the purge and reconstitution of PLA party 
branches carried out by Lin Piao in 1960. The 
army’s secret Work Bulletin (copies of which have 
been smuggled out of the country) stated that only 
1,200 CCP members and 940 provisional members 
were dropped from the party during this cam- 
paign.** Since veteran cadres are much less ame- 
nable to indoctrination than younger recruits, Lin 
Piao’s “army-building” campaigns of the 1960's 
could not have won over many of the “profession- 
ally” oriented cadres that remained in the PLA. 
The purge of PLA Chief of Staff Lo Juich’ing late 
in 1965 invites speculation that the issue of “pro- 
fessionalism” is still far from resolved. The reason 
for Lo’s dismissal is not certain, but it is altogether 
possible that he spearheaded renewed opposition to 
the guerrilla strategy after the US bombing escala- 
tion in Vietnam. 

The facade of army unity and loyalty to Maoist 
ideology was badly shaken by the GPCR. In partic- 
ular, the creation of a Cultural Revolution Team 
of the Whole Army, reported in January 1967, sug- 
gested that the problem of dissension within the 
army remained critical.*> A wide range of army 
leaders besides Lo were either purged or subjected 
to Red Guard attack.** A number of other reports 
out of China have cited instances where PLA units 
gave their support to anti-Maoist groups, and an 
incident in which Maoist emissaries were tempo- 
rarily kidnapped without PLA opposition has been 
well publicized. The sources of such reports, often 
Red Guard newspapers or so-called “large-charac- 
ter posters,” must be viewed with some caution. 
However, one conclusion is certain: the PLA is not 
a unified body under the full control of Lin Piao. 
Beyond a consensus on the need to re-establish 
order, the orientation and loyalty of various PLA 
forces must remain in doubt. 
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Conclusion 


To sum up, it seems clear that the PLA is now 
the dominant force in Chinese politics and might 
yet displace the party as the ruling elite in Com- 
munist China. The PLA possesses certain assets 
for this role in terms of organization and experi- 
ence, but it also has liabilities which could limit 
the effectiveness of a military-dominated regime. 

Administratively and technically, the PLA has 
the advantages inherent in any relatively modern 
army. Its size and increasing complexity have re- 
quired the development of specialized skills among 
its cadres, who are also used to functioning as 
members of a large bureaucratic organization. The 
wide range of non-military activities which the army 
has undertaken has created cadres experienced in 
many tasks integral to the governing of a nation. 
On the basis of past performance and the largely 
peasant origin of military cadres, they are most 
qualified to assume leadership positions in agricul- 
ture and agriculturally-related organizations. Their 
least experience is in the operation of the industrial 
sector, so it is clear that party and state cadres or 
other civilian personnel would still be called upon 
to fill many of the key posts in industry under a 
PLA-dominated regime. In this respect, the poten- 
tial role of demobilized army personnel assumes 
great significance. 


If large numbers of demobilized army personnel 
were used in rebuilding the machinery of control, 
the influence of the military could be significantly 
supplemented. However, the possibility that such 
a development would increase the political power 
of the military would be offset, at least in part, by 
the differences of ideological outlook within the 
demobilized contingent. The clash between the 
Maoist view, which emphasizes the primacy of poli- 
tics, and the “professional” view, which strives for 
modern operational efficiency, has not been re- 
solved within the PLA itself, let alone among de- 
mobilized army personnel. A large force of former 
military men brought into the governing structure 
could include many persons with “professional” 
viewpoints and would enlarge the potential for con- 
flict. 


In the long term, it would seem likely that “pro- 
fessionalism” will overtake “politicalism” in the 
army and that the PLA will create a powerful im- 
petus toward a more secular, technically-special- 
ized society. A modern military force must master 
an increasingly complex set of scientific and techni- 
cal requirements if it is to be able to defend the 
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nation against enemies possessing highly advanced 
military technologies. The pressures to emphasize 
training over politics, for example, cannot be 
avoided if China is to continue to modernize its 
armed forces. It is significant to note, by way 
of further illustration, the relatively insulated po- 
sition enjoyed by the Chinese nuclear-weapons pro- 
gram amid the turbulence of 1966-68. 

While an era of military rule might prove bene- 
ficial to China, it would also pose its own built-in 
dangers. If the army were to succeed in maintain- 
ing a dominant power position in the post-GPCR 
political structure, its leaders would be in a position 
to command a greater portion of the nation’s re- 
sources. The CCP organization, which has served 
to limit military appropriations in the past, would no 
longer be able to enforce its will. A problem would 
be posed by the temptation which faces all military 
leaders in positions of power to opt for a larger 
share of the national product than is actually re- 
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quired for defense purposes. Whatever the mili- 
tary’s past or potential contribution to China’s 
social stability and economic productivity, an in- 
crease in the military utilization of scarce resources 
could not help but be detrimental to further eco- 
nomic development. In this respect, PLA power 
might work more harm than good. 

All of the foregoing is of course conjectural. 
From today’s vantage point, the only certainty is 
that the political position and influence of the 
Chinese military have been significantly enhanced 
as a direct consequence of the GPCR. Whether the 
military leadership—or elements within it—will 
exploit Mao’s present reliance on the army to play 
for higher political stakes is an open question. But 
if a struggle for power does develop, one con- 
ceivable outcome would represent the ultimate 
irony: the force used by Mao in pursuit of ideolog- 
ical victory might well prove to be the historical 
instrument of his defeat. 


Chinese Power Struggle 


By Maury Lisann 


oscow’s behavior at the height of China’s 
Cultural Revolution has had a significance that 
extends far beyond the context of Sino-Soviet re- 
lations. Looking back on Soviet policy toward 
China in 1965-66, one can discern the genesis of 
the Brezhnev Doctrine that was applied so re- 
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morselessly to Czechoslovakia in 1968—the first 
indications that the present regime would resort 
even to military force in its effort to reassert Soviet 
hegemony over its putative allies. To be sure, mili- 
tary occupation of so small and defenseless a coun- 
try as Czechoslovakia is hardly of the same order 
as a full-fledged invasion of the Chinese colossus, 
and the reasons that would prod the Soviet leaders 
into undertaking the latter would have to be cor- 
respondingly more grave and compelling. Never- 
theless—as the account that follows will show— 


military intervention against Maoist China was 
from the outset one of the policy alternatives 
weighed by the Brezhnev leadership. Given the 
inaccessibility of Soviet archives, the evidence is 
necessarily inconclusive, but it seems important 
and persuasive enough to warrant serious scrutiny. 
Another reason for considering the recent events 
in Communist China from the vantage point of— 
and as a reaction to—Soviet initiatives is that it 
helps us to gain a more comprehensive picture of 
the events themselves. The problems facing Mao 
Tse-tung in 1965-66, the massive purges, and the 
seemingly self-destructive unleashing of Red Guard 
violence cannot be traced solely to internal po- 
litical and ideological compulsions; they are also 
intimately connected with Moscow’s attempts to 
influence the policies of the Peking regime. 
China differs from other Communist countries 
not only in the unparalleled intensity of its dis- 
taste for Soviet policies and ideology, but—more 
importantly—in the size and nature of its potential 
military threat to the USSR. China was therefore 
the most urgent problem that faced Brezhnev, 
Kosygin, and their associates after they had ousted 
Khrushchev in October 1964, just two days before 
the first Chinese nuclear test. To assess the reaction 
of the CCP to Khrushchev’s removal, they received 
Chou En-lai in Moscow—and found that little had 
changed. The Soviets described the talks merely as 
“frank” and “comradely’—which would indicate 
that the disagreements betwen the two powers had 
not abated—and Peking later reported that the 
new Soviet leaders had described their policy to- 
ward China as being no different from that of 
Khrushchev.’ The Chinese, on their part, published 
a 12-point indictment of Khrushchev’s policies de- 
claring that these policies would have to be 
changed before there could be a genuine recon- 
ciliation between the two great Communist powers.” 
There can hardly be any doubt that subsequent 
Soviet policy toward Peking, although it showed 
signs of a good deal of improvisation, was basically 
consistent. And, in the view of this observer, the 
years of confrontation with China led logically to 
Moscow‘s claim in 1968 that the Soviet Union, by 
means of its armed forces, would be the final 
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arbiter of the destinies of the other Communist 
states. 

In broad outline, the events of the past few 
years might be reconstructed as follows: In 1965 
Moscow manipulated the issues raised by the war 
in Vietnam in an effort to encourage internal 
Chinese opposition to Mao’s anti-Soviet foreign 
policy. This exacerbated the split in China’s top 
leadership and eventually led to Mao’s purges and 
the Cultural Revolution. In 1966, the Soviets 
seemed on the verge of urging actual rebellion on 
Mao’s faltering opponents, though to have done so 
might have entailed committing their own troops 
to the support of a rival regime in the provinces. 
Mao, however, forestalled any notion of Soviet mili- 
tary intervention by unleashing the violent phase 
of the Cultural Revolution, that is, by calling out 
the Red Guards en masse in August 1966 to cut the 
communications of his opponents in the regional 
party apparatuses and thereby preclude the peace- 
ful entry of Soviet troops at the ostensible “invi- 
tation” of his adversaries. 

Of course, the basic split within the Chinese 
Communist Party was not the result of Soviet in- 
trigue. It had been gradually developing for years, 
mainly over internal issues, and was inherent in the 
history of the CCP and the specific conditions of 
China; Moscow simply sought to take advantage of 
it. But the pacing and initial form of the Cultural 
Revolution up to about February 1967 probably 
owed more to Moscow than to Peking. In the end, 
the Soviet Union failed to achieve its objectives and 
was virtually shut off from exercising any influence 
in China. But, ironically, the chaos created by 
the Cultural Revolution apparently slowed down 
China’s development of nuclear weapons and de- 
livery systems and thereby lessened the urgency in 
Moscow of finding a solution to the “China Prob- 
lem,” although it may be doubted that the Soviet 
leaders had the wisdom to foresee this result when 
they set out upon their piecemeal policy of inter- 
vention. 


The Foreign Policy Debate 


US bombing of North Vietnam, initiated in Feb- 
ruary 1965, was a catalytic agent in relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and China. To Moscow, at 
least until the introduction of US ground forces in 
July, the bombing seemed to justify more vigorous 
Soviet involvement in Vietnamese affairs and also 
appeared to be a sign that the US was impatient to 
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negotiate an end to the conflict. Moscow had al- 
ready begun to propose such negotiations and 
continued to.do so after the bombing commenced.’ 

In Peking, the bombing came as a shock, at least 
to those still believing in the infallibility of Mao 
Tse-tung, who in January had publicly predicted 
that there would be no large-scale US intervention 
in Vietnam.* The debate over how to respond to the 
US action gave rise to sharp differences among the 
top leaders in Peking. On one side was a group 
led by Lo Jui-ch’ing, Chief of Staff of the People’s 
Liberation Army, who foresaw a military confronta- 
tion with the US and hence the need for China to 
build up a modern army and air defense system. 
This, in turn, implied a need for Soviet aid and 
nuclear deterrence against the US. Minister of 
Defense Lin Piao believed, on the other hand, that 
that there was little likelihood of war with the US, 
particularly if Mao’s guerrilla tactics were em- 
ployed in Vietnam, and he was further convinced 
that withdrawal into the interior and the same 
guerrilla tactics would be the correct strategy in 
the unlikely event of an American invasion of 
China.° 

Two other parties to the debate, Chief of State 
Liu Shao-ch’i and party General-Secretary Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, supported Moscow’s calls for unity 
of action in Vietnam and became conspicuously 
uncritical of the Soviet Union in general.® Whether 
they shared Lo’s views on the danger of US attack 
or found them a convenient pretext for advocating 
better relations with the Soviet Union, the prac- 
tical effect was the same. 

P’eng Chen, Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s deputy and party 
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boss of Peking, played an ambiguous role in this 
dispute. Initially, he appeared to be in full agree- 
ment with Lin Piao. P’eng had long been known 
for his extreme anti-Soviet inclinations and, like 
Lin, felt that there was more to fear from the 
Soviet Union than from the US. (His deputy, Teng 
T’o, had earlier gone so far as to suggest that 
Chinese-American friendship might be desirable.’ ) 
P’eng Chen’s speech in Jakarta in late May 1965 
and a subsequent major article by him in June 
were particularly anti-Soviet in tone. Portions of 
them so resembled Lin Piao’s famous article of Sep- 
tember 2, 1965, “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War,” that one might suspect that P’eng had a 
hand in writing it.* Nevertheless, soon after Mao 
began—toward the end of 1965—to make earnest 
preparations for his purges and the Cultural Revo- 
lution, P’eng Chen was struggling for his own 
survival. 

After the US intervened on a large scale in 
Vietnam, Moscow’s first task was to negotiate an 
agreement for the transport of Soviet aid across 
China. With some difficulty, and with the aid of 
Hanoi’s mediation, this was accomplished on March 
30, 1965.° There followed two notes to China, on 
April 3 and April 17, incorporating a proposal that 
widened the split in Peking still further. In retro- 
spect, it seems that this may have been Moscow’s 
main purpose. The Soviet Union requested military 
bases and transit rights in China, ostensibly to aid 
Vietnam but incidentally establishing a more or 
less permanent military presence in China. Among 
other things, the Soviets requested the use of two 
airfields in Southwest China, the right to station 
500 men on them, an air corridor or air transit 
rights, permission to send 4,000 men in a body 
through China, and possibly the use of a port in 
South China.”° 


™ Teng wrote: “We can be sure that there has been a close 


association between the Chinese and Americans as early as 
the fifth century. This long tradition of Chinese-American 
friendship is an important historical fact.” (Yen-shan Yeh-hua, 
Vol. 2, p. 3, as quoted in Merle Goldman, “The Unique Bloom- 
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Acceptance of this proposal would in effect have 
signified the ascendancy of the views of Lo, Liu, 
and Teng over those of Mao, as elaborated by Lin 
Piao. The Soviet leaders probably did not expect 
immediate acceptance, particularly as it was made 
before they knew that the United States would re- 
main firmly committed to the war in Vietnam. Re- 
fraining from virtually all public polemics with 
China, Moscow settled back to await the outcome 
of the debate in Peking, probably hoping that the 
Soviet offer would embolden Mao’s opponents and 
set the stage for a shift of political power in China. 


well-informed American writer on Sino- 
Soviet relations recently described the hasty con- 
struction of airfields begun in South China in late 
1964 as well as the civil defense and military prep- 
arations undertaken in the cities of southern and 
coastal China during the summer and fall of 1965." 
He interpreted the Soviet request for bases as an 
offer to cooperate with the Chinese in providing 
air cover over North Vietnam. While it may be 
doubted that the Soviet Union intended to go that 
far, and while the extent of coordination between 
the Soviet request and Lo’s military policy is un- 
known, the risk of Soviet involvement in a Chinese- 
US confrontation was great enough to indicate 
the importance that Moscow attached to encourag- 
ing the controversy in Peking. 

The Soviet proposal and the Maoists’ immediate 
opposition to it provided Lo with an opportunity to 
deliver a vicious, if veiled, attack on Mao and Lin. 
In an article published in Hung Ch’i shortly after 
receipt of the Soviet proposal, Lo obliquely com- 
pared Mao and Lin to Chamberlain and Daladier, 
recalling that the two European statesmen, un- 
derestimating the fascist menace, had rejected a 
Soviet offer of a prewar alliance—with disastrous 
consequences. Mao and: Lin were presumably well 
aware that the key issue in those negotiations was 
the British-French refusal to pressure Poland and 
Rumania to grant transit rights to Soviet armed 
forces. The article was lavish in its praise of the 
Soviet army and did not criticize the USSR except 
when naming the now-deposed Khrushchev.” 


™ Allen Whiting, “How We Almost Went to War With 
China,” Look (New York), April 29, 1969, pp. 76-79. 

%Lo Jui-ch’ing, “Commemorate the Victory Over German 
Fascism! Carry the Struggle Against US Imperialism Through 
to the End!,” Hung Ch’i, May 10, 1965. 


Lo Jui-ch’ing’s anti-Maoist, pro-Soviet sentiments 
stood out especially prominently because Peking’s 
central party newspaper simultaneously published 
an editorial which contradicted his arguments al- 
most point for point, had no praise for the Soviet 
armed forces, and specifically criticized the “suc- 
cessors to Khrushchev.” ** It is hardly surprising 
that, at the end of November, Lo was the first of 
Mao’s prominent opponents to drop from sight. 

While the debate for and against unity of action 
gathered momentum in Peking, Moscow carefully 
declined to reply to the polemical attacks that con- 
tinued to pour out of China. ** As late as November 
1965, when Mao was already planning his purges, 
Soviet Politburo member Dmitri Poliansky, in a 
speech on the anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, described the Soviet attitude toward China as 
being one of watchful waiting, “everything possible 
on our part” having been done.** 

On November 11, 1965, the Chinese press an- 
nounced that Moscow had failed in its effort to con- 
vert Peking to a policy of united action, revealing 
for the first time much of the Soviet maneuvering 
during the year just past.*® In other words, Mao 
let it be known that the foreign policy debate had 
ended and that his faction had prevailed. That this 
was so understood in Moscow was indicated by the 
fact that the Soviets broke a year-long suspension 
of polemics by publishing a summary of the article 
in Pravda under an appropriate headline. 7 Mos- 
cow acknowledged the failure of its efforts more 


explicitly in a long editorial at the end of Novem- 
ber. 78 


Enemies on All Sides 


Having disposed of Lo Jui-ch’ing in late 1965, 
Mao appointed P’eng Chen head of a five-man 
group to organize the Cultural Revolution. Perhaps 
Mao still trusted P’eng at that time, but it seems 
more likely that he wanted to give him an opportu- 


*8 Jen-min Jih-pao, May 9, 1965; Peking Review, Vol. VIII, 
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nity to incriminate himself, for when P’eng pro- 
duced an “Outline Report” on February 12, 1966, 
Mao alleged that it was an attempt to sabotage the 
Cultural Revolution. *® According to the testimony 
of a delegation of the Japanese Communist Party, 
the last straw for Mao was a draft of a joint CCP- 
JCP communique mentioning united Sino-Soviet 
action to help Vietnam. The draft was nominally 
the responsibility of P’eng Chen, but Teng and 
Chou En-lai also seem to have had a hand in it. *° 
In an interview with the Japanese on March 28, 
1966, at a resort near Canton, Mao reportedly shout- 
ed at Teng and the others, “You weak-kneed people 
in Peking!” The same day he ordered the purge of 
P’eng Chen and his subordinates in the Peking Par- 
ty Committee, as well as a thorough housecleaning 
of the party Propaganda Department.”* P’eng’s last 
public appearance was on March 29, and he was 
formally removed from his posts on May 16.” 

In the course of his interview with the Japanese, 
Mao reportedly declared further that a US-Chinese 
war was almost inevitable, in which event the Soviet 
Union, using the Sino-Soviet defense pact as a pre- 
text, would occupy China. Mao told the Japanese 
that if this happened he would bring the People’s 
Liberation Army south of the Yangtze and con- 
front the Soviet Army along that line. ?* Although 
Mao, like his opponents, was now positing a US- 
Chinese war, he made it clear that he regarded the 
Soviet Union as the main enemy and the US as a 
secondary danger. 

According to Peking, Soviet troops stationed in 
Mongolia had begun to harass the Chinese border 
in late 1965. The first Chinese protest was sent on 
December 25.4 Brezhnev and Malinovsky then 
went to Mongolia to sign a new and stronger mili- 
tary alliance with that country on January 17, 1966, 
and Soviet troop strength there was increased. On 
April 1, another incident took place on the Mongo- 
lian border, with the Chinese claiming that the 


“Circular of the CC of the CCP, May 16, 1966,” Jen-min 
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Soviets were making intelligence preparations for 
a troop-crossing (in a protest note nearly three 
months later, Peking accused Moscow of seeking 
to launch armed aggression on some pretext from 
April 27 onwards).?° On April 19, the Chinese is- 
sued a set of regulations calling for strict surveil- 
lance of all activities aboard foreign vessels navi- 
gating the border rivers.** The Chinese may have 
recalled that the Soviet Union had made effective 
surprise moves on these rivers in occupying north- 
ern Manchuria in 1945.’" 

Another clear sign of the crisis in Sino-Soviet 
relations in the summer of 1966 was the restriction 
of their reciprocal diplomatic representation to the 
level of chargé d’affaires. This occurred sometime 


> Ibid. According to available sources, the Soviet Union ap- 
parently never acknowledged receipt of these Chinese notes. 
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Pucyyon Bop, EOMMOBA 


A SOVIET COMMENT 


Gun is mounted on China's famous ‘“‘little red hand- 
book,'’ Quotations from Mao. 


—From Krokodil (Moscow), No. 8, March 1969. 


between May and August, before there was any 
public indication of the worsening of relations and 
before any disruptive actions had been taken against 
the Soviet Embassy in Peking.”* Whether this cur- 
tailment of diplomatic relations was initiated by 
the Soviets or by the Chinese, and on what pretext, 
has not been determined. It seems likely, however, 
that Mao feared that the continued presence of a 
Soviet ambassador in Peking would facilitate Soviet 
collusion with his opponents. The ambassador was, 
by custom, a member of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU and thus could conduct high-level party 
as well as state consultations. And he may well 
have been in touch with Mao’s rivals.”® As will be 
seen, there is reason to believe that the Soviet lead- 
ers hoped to encourage men like Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing to organize a sizeable and co- 
hesive opposition to Mao within the party, and that 
hints were dropped that the Red Army would be 
available, on invitation, to protect base areas in the 
provinces, from which the opposition could operate. 


fter it became clear in November 1965 that 
Mao had carried the day in the foreign policy de- 
bate, the Soviet Union, on November 28, sent one 
more proposal to Peking for unity of action in Viet- 
nam, probably more for the record than in any hope 
that it would be accepted.*° At the same time China 
began feeling Soviet military pressures on its bor- 
der. 

In January 1966, the CPSU distributed an intra- 
party document justifying a tougher policy toward 
China.*! This was the forerunner of a circular let- 
ter which was sent by the CPSU to other Commu- 
nist parties in February and subsequently leaked to 
the Western press, probably deliberately.” The 
circular letter announced that the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict had ceased to be strictly ideological in nature, 


* The last positive reference to Soviet Ambassador Lapin’s 
presence in Peking was on April 27. TASS International Serv- 
ice (Moscow), 0700 GMT, April 27, 1966. 
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and that henceforth the Soviet Union would have 
to treat China as an inimical big power. One pur- 
pose of both of these documents was no doubt to 
ensure that the CCP would reject Moscow’s invita- 
tion to the 23rd Congress of the CPSU, due to open 
on March 29. In fact, the Chinese did later cite 
the letters as a reason for rejecting the invitation.** 
Tradition demanded that the Chinese be invited, 
but tactics required making sure the Chinese would 
decline and thus take the responsibility for not com- 
ing. The absence of a Chinese delegation at the 
Congress would reinforce the impression among 
potential supporters of Liu and Teng that Maoist 
obstinacy was solely responsible for the worsening 
of Sino-Soviet relations. 

Despite the Soviet Union’s tougher policy toward 
Peking, its approach to the internal struggle in 
China remained extremely cautious for the next 
several months, with Moscow’s Chinese-language 
broadcasts keeping to the ideological plane and 
harping on well-worn themes. One reason for this 
may have been that Moscow was still uncertain 
whether the volubly anti-Soviet P’eng Chen, who 
was fighting hard to retain his position, would suc- 
ceed in riding out the purges. The Soviets surely 
wanted to see him out of the way, unable to in- 
gratiate himself at the last moment with any fac- 
tion seeking Soviet support. When he was finally 
removed in mid-May, there was a notable change in 
the tenor of Soviet propaganda, which began to call 
attention to signs of serious disaffection within the 
ranks of the CCP. In June the Soviet press began 
describing the Cultural Revolution,** and in July, 
after the first US bombing of Hanoi, Soviet infor- 
mation media resumed regular attacks on China for 
the first time since the ouster of Khrushchev. 

The calling out of the Red Guards on August 18, 
1966, apparently threw Moscow off stride, because 
eight days passed before the Soviet press began to 
report it.°* But soon thereafter, perhaps in the belief 
that the chaos in China might create an opportunity 
for Soviet intervention, /zvestia published an extract 
from a memoir stating that the success of the CCP 
after the Japanese war was due to the presence of 
Soviet troops in Manchuria in 1945-46. According 
to this account, the Red Army had protected Chi- 


3 Texts of invitation and rejection are in Survey (London), 
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nese Communist organs that were in the process of 
rallying popular support and establishing demo- 
cratic self-government. The Soviet troops, said the 
memoir, had been fulfilling their international duty 
to the people of China.** As things turned out, how- 
ever, the intercession of the Red Guards proved to 
be not at all conducive to Soviet intervention, but 
just the opposite. 


Looking Back 


Two years passed before the Soviet Union-offered 
an official interpretation of Chinese politics from 
1965 to the calling out of the Red Guards on Au- 
gust 18, 1966. An article published by L. Deliusin, 
marked for the use of lecturers and released to the 
press on the day Czechoslovakia was invaded (Au- 
gust 21, 1968), indicated that the Soviet Union had 
been deceived by the course of events in China and 
had taken a complacent view of the situation until 
it was too late to prevent the Maoists from consoli- 
dating their victory.*’ 

Deliusin claims that the upsurge in criticism of 
Mao’s policies in the Chinese press during 1961-62 
was misinterpreted by the world Communist move- 
ment as a sign that the views of Mao himself were 
changing. For “world Communist movement” one 
might read “CPSU.” It is unlikely, however, that 
the Soviet Union regarded 1961-62 as a time of full 
retreat by Mao, because at that point Khrushchev 
was energetically pressing his own campaign 
against Peking. More likely, it was the 1964-65 
foreign policy debate which lulled Moscow into 
thinking that things were proceeding favorably in 
China. This is indirectly confirmed by Deliusin, 
who states that, until the beginning of 1966, the 
Maoists had felt too weak to silence their oppon- 
ents. Even before the Deliusin article appeared, 
authoritative Soviet sources had pointed to the be- 
ginning of 1966 as the really critical time.** 

As an example of the difficulties that Moscow had 
in assessing Chinese politics, Deliusin points to the 
fact that, up to 1966, Liu Shao-ch’i, Teng Hsiao- 
ping, and P’eng Chen had openly attacked Soviet 
foreign policy while secretly struggling with Mao 
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on internal policy. Without saying as much, he 
seems to be implying here that any struggle with 
Mao was to some extent regarded as an objectively 
pro-Soviet struggle, even if someone as objection- 
able as P’eng was involved. But by associating Liu 
and Teng with P’eng—contrary to previous Soviet 
practice—he casts them in a suspicious light and 
thus further tries to justify Soviet inaction while 
the Chinese political situation was taking a disas- 
trous turn. 

Deliusin also claims that Mao, during his ab- 
sence from Peking, spread false rumors of his ill- 
ness and approaching death in order to deceive his 
opponents while Lin Piao marshalled his forces. 
By beginning the purge against secondary figures, 
Mao deluded Liu and Teng into thinking that they 
would be spared. The party cadres also, accus- 
tomed to hypocritical Maoist campaigns, at first did 
not take the Red Guards seriously. Deliusin is 
harshest on Liu and Teng, asserting that they re- 
frained from speaking out against Mao because 
they were using his authority to further their own 
personal interests. 

Perhaps it actually was such a combination of 
complacency and self-interest that kept Mao’s op- 
ponents from attempting to coalesce and resist un- 
til, cut off from access to the masses and the press 
by the Red Guards, they found that it was too late. 
But Deliusin also asserts that Liu and Teng had 
discovered that the older generation of party work- 
ers were reluctant to undermine national unity, 
fearing that civil war would destroy China’s status 
as a great power. Ultimately, says Deliusin, the 
threat of civil war caused both Mao and his oppo- 
nents to hold back. His regretful tone suggests that 
Moscow might have preferred to see warfare break 
out, in which case the chances of Soviet troops be- 
ing drawn in would have been quite high. For if 
Liu and Teng had won over an area, the USSR 
might well have responded to a request for help. 

Mao thus had good reason for choosing the Red 
Guards as the instrument of his purge. They effec- 
tively broke the links between the regional party 
organizations and the local population by destroy- 
ing those organizations’ monopoly of communica- 
tions and thus forestalled the possible emergence 
of a regional or provincial anti-Maoist leadership 
which might invite, or provide a pretext for, the 
peaceful entry of Soviet forces into China.*® 


* Tn this connection, it is also worth recalling that in China 


the provincial party leaders were often simultaneously the 
chief political officers of the armed forces in their region. 


It took Moscow about three months after the Red 
Guards had been called out to settle on a new state- 
ment of policy. During this period a number of 
foreign Communist leaders favored convening a 
new conference of the world’s Communist parties 
for the purpose of taking strong action against the 
Chinese, but the Soviet press censored such pro- 
posals out of its reports. Not until Liu and Teng 
first came under attack at the end of November 
1966 did Moscow make its new position clear. 
Soviet broadcasts to China promptly questioned the 
legitimacy of the attacks on these “two renowned 
activists”,*° and a long editorial in Pravda on No- 
vember 27 announced that henceforth the Soviet 
Union would distinguish between “Mao and his 
group” and other Chinese leaders, and would do 
everything necessary to overcome Maoist policies. 
A plenum of the Soviet Central Committee was 
held in mid-December to formalize this new policy. 
The results of the meeting were not made public, 
but the Soviet leadership toured the country ex- 
plaining the change in line to local party cadres, a 
process that took up most of January. On January 
5, 1967, Soviet jamming of Chinese radio broad- 
casts was resumed for the first time since Khru- 
shchev’s ouster. That same month the Maoists be- 
gan to lose control of the Red Guards, and dis- 
orders and fighting broke out in a number of 
Chinese cities. 

Once again developments in China apparently 
baffled Moscow, for Soviet reporting of the Red 
Guard disorders was both contradictory and spo- 
radic until, on January 16, Soviet press coverage of 
China ceased altogether. On January 25, the Chinese 
began a massive three-week siege of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Peking, subjecting its personnel to abusive 
treatment. It has been suggested that this was done 
to hamper the Embassy’s coordination of Soviet 


Teacher and Pupil 


The Soviets diligently taught the Chi- 
nese the art of truthful reporting, since 
objectivity in dealing with news is con- 
sidered the holy duty of any Soviet 
journalist. 


Komsomolskaia pravda, July 31, 1969. 


shipments of aid to Vietnam and to frustrate Kosy- 
gin’s attempt to act as an intermediary in the Viet- 
nam conflict during his visit to London in Febru- 
ary.*' It also seems possible that the Chinese re- 
garded the changes in Soviet policy as tokens of 
impending intervention and for that reason decided 
to isolate the Soviet staff in Peking. 

Three days after the mobs were withdrawn from 
the Soviet Embassy, Moscow issued a statement 
which in many respects resembled the supposedly 
secret circular letter it had sent to foreign Com- 
munist Parties a year earlier. This new statement, 
however, went further than the secret circular, im- 
plying that the Soviet Union was justified in call- 
ing on the Chinese people to overthrow their gov- 
ernment. Indeed, it emphasized that China was 
calling on the Soviet people to overthrow their gov- 
ernment. The statement also claimed that China’s 
course signified a break with Marxism-Leninism,*” 
but it did not quite say that China had ceased to be 
a socialist state. That there was disagreement on 
this point within the Soviet Politburo was evident 
as late as March 1967. In a series of election 
speeches, Kosygin and Brezhnev took the optimistic 
line that conditions in China could still be corrected 
without outside help, while Podgorny was deeply 
pessimistic about the future of socialism in 
China.‘? The matter was finally resolved in the 
summer of 1967 with a formal declaration that 
socialism was indeed threatened under Mao.** This 
gave Moscow considerably more freedom of maneu- 
ver. 


The Radio Campaign 


In the spring of 1967, the Soviet Union launched 
an aggressive radio campaign in an apparent effort 
to foment unrest in China. Radio Moscow’s regular 
Chinese programs were more than doubled, and 
the “unofficial” Radio Peace and Progress began 
broadcasting in Chinese for the first time. Radio 
Tashkent’s Uighur broadcasts were beamed at Sin- 
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The Brezhnev Doctrine 
and Communist China? 


The idea that the Soviet Union may be 
contemplating military measures against the 
Maoist regime in Communist China just as it 
intervened in Czechoslovakia in 1968 may not 
be as fanciful as one might think. Mr. Victor 
Louis, a Soviet citizen who acts—among 
other things—as a correspondent for the 
London Evening News, has been issuing 
storm ‘warnings in the Western press of a 
possible Soviet intervention in China, and it 
is most unlikely that such reports would have 
been filed without official Soviet sanction 
(see his letter and the Editor’s reply in the 
Correspondence section). 

On September 16, Mr. Louis hinted in his 
London newspaper that the Soviet military 
might launch a preemptive attack on Lop Nor, 
China’s nuclear weapons center. On October 
8, in a story carried by the Washington Post, 
he repeated his claim that “Russian nuclear 
installations stand aimed at the Chinese nu- 
clear facilities.” He further observed, in a 
reference to the troubled Sino-Soviet bor- 
der, that anti-Maoist forces were gathering 
strength in China, especially in the border 
provinces, and that they might “produce a 
leader who would ask other socialist countries 
for ‘fraternal help’.” He added that China’s 
vast size was “no reason for not applying” 
the so-called Brezhnev Doctrine, according to 
which the “socialist countries have the right 
to interfere in each other’s affairs if their own 
interests or those of others are threatened.” 


kiang. It seems safe to assume that one of the ob- 
jectives of these programs was to encourage the 
non-Chinese minorities, especially the Uighurs in 
Sinkiang, to revolt against Chinese rule. Extolling 
the Uighurs’ past rebellions, Radio Tashkent hinted 
that Soviet assistance would be forthcoming if they 
rose again and recalled the advantages enjoyed by 
the Soviet-sponsored “East Turkestan Republic” of 
1945-50, which was partly inhabited by Uighurs.*® 


“Radio Tashkent, in Uighur, 1330 GMT, Jan. 28, 1967; 
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For example: “The Soviet state, formed under the 
great Lenin’s leadership, provided the national 
army of East Turkestan with arms and trained com- 
manding cadres. Moreover, the Soviet Union ex- 
tended all-out aid to the young East Turkestan 
republic...” *® Later, refugees from Sinkiang were 
allowed to broadcast appeals for Soviet help on 
Radio Tashkent. When an American newspaper al- 
legedly accused the Soviet Union of fanning a mili- 
tary psychosis at home and inciting nationalist ele- 
ments in Sinkiang to seek independence,*’ TASS 
denied the first charge while remaining conspicu- 
ously silent about the second.** 

Soviet incitement did not neglect the ethnic Chi- 
nese. Units of the PLA were urged to disobey,*° 
and peasants and workers were exhorted to take 
up arms: 


It is this ideal [communism] that often incites them to 
pick up weapons to protect themselves and their children 
and to resist Mao Tse-tung and his followers’ . . . fascist 
and illegal acts.5° . . . in the past, workers led by the 
underground party organization in the area had strug- 
gled against the reactionary Chiang Kai-shek clique. 
They exerted great efforts to form armed forces and to 
liberate Southwest China. We believe that Southwest 
China will demonstrate its lofty combatant spirit to pre- 
serve its revolutionary fruits. We salute the workers 
there with our warm respects.°! 


On July 10, 20 hours per week of Mandarin pro- 
grams were switched from Radio Moscow to Radio 
Peace and Progress, which carried the more pro- 
vocative content. On October 17, Radio Peace and 
Progress began broadcasting in the Cantonese and 
Shanghai dialects, the former for the first time 
since 1958 and the latter apparently for the first 
time ever. And on February 1, 1968, special pro- 
grams addressed to the PLA were more than dou- 
bled in frequency to a rate of two hours every day. 
After that, the radio campaign began to settle into 
a routine. 

The increasing violence of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion from late 1966 had been accompanied by in- 
creasingly severe border incidents, but Moscow, in 
contrast to its propaganda exploitation of most as- 
pects of the violence in China, chose to conceal or 
underplay news of border tension, releasing it in- 


* Tbid., 1430 GMT, May 14, 1967. 


* New York World Journal Tribune, Feb. 20, 1967. 

‘S TASS, International Service in English, 1825 GMT, Feb. 
22, 1967. 

* Moscow Radio Peace and Progress, in Mandarin, 1100 
GMT, April 12, 1967. 

°° Tbid., 1100 GMT, April 19, 1967. 

* [bid., 1100 GMT, May 28, 1967. 


directly or through distinctly minor outlets. For 
Moscow, the disadvantages of publicity about the 
border situation generally outweighed the advan- 
tages. It could always be used to stir up popular 
passions against China, but the problem was that 
it would also call attention to China’s territorial 
claims, which was all the more inopportune be- 
cause there were other potential claimants to Soviet 
territory. 

In order to distract attention from the border ten- 
sion, Moscow first used a foreign commentator to 
advance the opinion that, no matter how bad Mao 
was, he had no intention of forcing a direct clash 
with the Soviet Union.** Then novelist Konstatin 
Simonov went to the “troubled border” and report- 
ed back that is was a routine affair. It was, Simonov 
wrote, merely an irritating and recurrent matter 
which had to be taken into account.** A few weeks 
later, Marshal Yakubovsky went to the Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian border with China to award the area’s 
troops the pre-World War II designation of “Red 
Banner Army.” In his speech, Yakubovsky recalled 
how the original “Special Red Banner Far East 
Army” had crushed the Chinese in 1929 and de- 
fended the border for 12 years thereafter, implying 
that a similar long-term operation was now antici- 
pated.”* 

The Soviets refrained from reporting major bor- 
der clashes until March 1969, but by then their 
scale had became too large for the Soviet leaders 
to ignore. Moreover, the approaching Ninth Party 
Congress in Peking and the international Commu- 
nist summit conference in Moscow provided both 
sides with an important political context in which 
the fighting could be exploited. 


Conclusion 


The general state of Sino-Soviet relations did 
not change much in the year and a half following 


*2 Hirotatsu Fujiwara, “Peking Farce,” IJzvestia, March 26, 


"3 Pravda, July 19, 1967. 
5 Radio Khabarovsk, Domestic Service, 0900 GMT, Aug. 10, 
1967. 


mid-1967, and the Soviet Union was content to ad- 
here to a policy that was relatively passive com- 
pared to that of the preceding two years. On the 
one hand, any Soviet hopes of intervening in a civil 
war in China had probably been laid to rest as a 
result of Mao’s successful Red Guard strategy. On 
the other hand, Moscow could draw some satisfac- 
tion from the probability that China’s development 
of strategic weapons systems had been slowed down 
to some extent as a consequence of the general dis- 
ruption of the Cultural Revolution. 

The dimensions of Asian geography are such that 
China cannot effectively threaten the main centers 
of Soviet population and industry until it can mount 
its nuclear weapons on missiles of near-interconti- 
nental range. In 1965-66, it appeared likely that 
China was rapidly approaching the acquisition of 
this capability, but the fact that China has yet to 
test its first intercontinental missile suggests that 
the effective deployment by China of strategic nu- 
clear systems is more remote than previously 
thought. In 1967 the Soviet Union began deploy- 
ment of an ABM system, and it was argued in the 
United States that such a system could be effective 
against Chinese attack. This argument has never 
been contested by the Soviet Union; indeed, an 
anti-Chinese ABM system is of greater relevance 
to the Soviet Union than to the United States. A 
combination of factors such as these must have con- 
tributed to the Soviet decision in 1967 to take a 
longer view of its relations with China. 

As stated at the outset, the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 is a product of the same political 
and strategic predilections that shaped the China 
policy adopted by Khrushchev’s successors in 1965- 
66. Determined to reassert their influence—if not 
control—over the policies of all other Communist 
countries, they went to the brink of military inter- 
vention in China in 1966 and crossed over it in 
Czechoslovakia two years later. Moscow’s role in 
these events clearly demonstrates that neither loss 
of moral leadership in the international Communist 
movement nor possible complications in relations 
with the non-Communist world are likely to deter 
the Soviet leadership from intervening in the affairs 
of its allies in pursuit of its own narrowly-defined 
power and security interests. 
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Reviewed by John Wilson Lewis 


THESE TWO STUDIES of Communist histori- 
ography bear out what is by now a truism: that 
historical scholarship in Mainland China serves the 
interests of current politics. While Soviet histori- 
ography has made some attempts to free itself from 
the shackles of Stalinism, Chinese historians have, 
in fact, been forced to become more doctrinaire 
than ever. By prescribing a fixed cast of heroes, 
villains and social forces, and a firm chronology of 
historical periods, Maoism has ruled out a genuine 
search into China’s past; the presentation of history 
has become abstract, spotty, and unidimensional. At 
its best, such writing is good fiction for children; at 
its worst, it is a bore. 

Most of the seventeen papers in History in 
Communist China were originally prepared for a 
conference convened by The China Quarterly in 
September 1964, just before the onset of the Cul- 
tural Revolution and at a time when historians in 
China were once again testing the limits of their 
intellectual world. In his preface, written in 1967, 
Professor Feuerwerker records the dreary fate of 
these historians, along with their Institute of Con- 
temporary History and their most prestigious jour- 
nal, Li-shih Yen-chiu (Historical Studies). Since 
1964 the Chinese historical profession has been 
virtually eliminated as an academic force; even 
the lamp of extreme radicalism—lit briefly during 
the Cultural Revolution by historians such as Kuan 
Feng—had, as it turned out, little oil. Although 
China’s historians would not have been encouraged 
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by the stern indictment of their pre-1964 scholar- 
ship in the Feuerwerker volume, they would, per- 
haps, have recognized the effort to take them 
seriously. Sadly, such an effort now would be an 
utter waste. 

The reading of this collection of essays reminds 
one just how confining ideologically-determined 
research can be. This is depressing, since the 
breadth of coverage is potentially so vast and di- 
verse. From archeology (Cheng Te-k’un) to the 
December 9 Movement of 1935 (John Israel), from 
Confucius (Joseph R. Levenson) and Chou Dyna- 
sty ideology (Donald J. Munro) to peasant wars 
(James P. Harrison) and foreign conquest (David 
M. Farquhar), the chapters in History in Com- 
munist China search China’s new historiography in 
vain for an original contribution. 

This is particularly true of the essay on Con- 
fucius by the late Joseph R. Levenson. Political 
considerations limit Confucius to a role that is 
free from current social associations but still 
essential to China’s early social evolution. By con- 
signing the Sage to a niche among the relics, 
Chinese historians seek to undermine his influence 
on living generations while erecting one more 
landmark in the social movement toward Maoist 
communism. Confucius as a museum piece becomes 
a safe, largely irrelevant figure imprisoned in a 
long-forgotten age. As Professor Levenson put it: 
“the ‘museumified’ Confucius does not speak; no 
longer involved in the handing down of judgments, 


he is therefore not much involved in clamorous 
class struggle” (p. 73). 

It is one thing arbitrarily to assign an_ indi- 
vidual—even Confucius—his “place” in the inevi- 
table historical process. It is quite another to lump 
2,000 years of tradition into a single stage that is 
called “feudalism” and likened to the Dark Ages. 
Under the restraints of the Maoist concept of 
feudalism, studies of this great span of China’s 
history “are not allowed to exhibit any change or 
any advance in the social development of the 
Chinese people” (p. 125). 

A hint of the aggravations caused by this pro- 
scription came to light in the early 1960’s. Since 


Mao had also proclaimed that the “class struggles: 


of the peasants—the peasant uprisings and peasant 
wars—alone formed the real motive force of his- 
torical development in China’s feudal society” 
(p. 316), historians had to cope with the problem 
of why those struggles wrought so little change 
over so long a time. For Chinese nationalists, the 


next obvious question was even more disturbing: 
Why did the “Chinese people move so much more 
slowly than the Western peoples” in breaking the 
bonds of feudalism? (p. 125). Marxism-Leninism 
did not help solve the dilemma for the nationalist- 
minded scholar but instead accentuated his prob- 
lem by forcing him to mesh “the Marxist theories 
of class struggle with the Marxist theory of his- 
torical development” (p. 194). To the extent that 
he might emphasize the parallel between the his- 
torical development of China and the West, it was 
impossible for the Marxist historian to make the 
prescribed point that China had been victimized by 
imperialist oppression without simultaneously ad- 
mitting that “China’s backwardness predated the 
foreign intrusion” (p. 301). Thus did Marxist uni- 
versalism play havoc with the impulse of national- 
ism in modern Chinese scholarship. 

Not surprisingly, the Chinese historian’s re- 
sponse was to downgrade the Marxist themes of 
class struggle and the role of anonymous social 
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forces. These themes had been dominant in the 
period after the Communist takeover, but in the 
early 1960’s a spate of articles heaped ridicule on 
the “crude application of the class viewpoint” and 
on the part allegedly played by foreigners in 
modern Chinese history. The issue in the ensuing 
debate seemed to center on the question of how 
much change had been produced by imperial officials 
and gentrymen—as opposed to change wrought by 
“the masses” or by factors external to China. For 
a few years, the tradition was studied to find evi- 
dence of contributions that reflected unique and 
vital qualities in China’s national roots. Yet, what 
appeared to the outside world as a slight adjust- 
ment in scholarly priorities struck Mao Tse-tung 
as pure treason. The Chinese leader might have 
been willing to tolerate the nationalist urge under- 
lying the new wave of historical writings, but he 
became convinced that their hidden purpose was 
to discredit his thought and ridicule his leadership. 
In the end, the Chairman could achieve an accept- 
able blending of Marxist universalism and Chinese 
nationalism only by scrapping serious historical 
scholarship and repudiating its practitioners. 


THE SHEER MEANINGLESSNESS of the current 
Chinese Communist approach to history is also 
brought out in the second book under review, The 
Communists and Chinese Peasant Rebellions, by 
James P. Harrison. The author, whose article on 
the same subject appears in the Feuerwerker vol- 
ume, is not concerned with rebellions as such but 
with the rewriting of their history by Communist 
scholars. He examines in exhaustive detail what 
these historians say about peasant uprisings, their 
causation, leadership, organization, ideology, and 
reasons for failure. His comprehensive analysis of 
Russian and Chinese theories as well as classical 
Marxist interpretations of the peasantry render 
the study almost encyclopedic in dimension. 

As a definitive work on Communist views of rural 
uprisings, this book supports the conclusions that 
present-day Communist intellectuals have a shal- 
low grasp of Chinese social history, and that their 
writings on rebellions, while serving the purposes 
of indoctrination, would be of little use to the 
practicing rebel. Historical writing in China aids 
Peking’s revolutionary programs for transforming 
the previously accepted values and attitudes of the 
populace, but, on the basis of Harrison’s findings, 
it is striking how little this literature has to say in 
depth about the agrarian revolution that sup- 
posedly underlay the Communist victory. 
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This is even true of Mao’s later writings. While 
some 40 years ago his “Report of an Investigation 
of the Peasant Movement in Hunan” (March 1927) 
displayed a remarkable insight into the varying 
sources and degrees of peasant discontent, his sub- 
sequent writings became far more doctrinaire and 
superficial. A reading of the later Mao fails to 
reveal how his revolutionary organization actually 
worked at the village level, and why it attracted 
this or that segment of the rural population. 

An understanding of the political s‘gnificance of 
violence depends heavily on a prior grasp of the 
relationships between the rebel and the political 
authority he seeks to overthrow. In China, the 
authority that touched the peasant was highly 
localized and often extremely complex. For the 
Mao of the Hunan Report, the peasant could spark 
an upheaval that would overturn the “local tyrants, 
the evil gentry and the lawless landlords.” The 
systematic overthrow of local authorities in many 
places, Mao then believed, could set in motion a 
national revolutionary process that would dislodge 
his ultimate targets, the warlords and the imperial- 
ists. 

By the time of the founding of the Kiangsi 
Soviet a few years later, however, he had revised 
his view and was prepared to place far greater 
reliance on the army and on middle-class elements 
in the market towns. The experience of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s triumph in 1927 seems to have taught 
Mao that base-area party organizations and armed 
force, not a peasant movement as such, would be 
required to bring down his adversaries. He would 
continue to talk about the “motive force” of peas- 
ant rebellions *in Chinese history, but his own 
strategy took the army and middle class—the 
“forces of counter-revolution”’—much more _ into 
account. Mao thus came to appreciate both the 
strengths and weaknesses of the social order he 
opposed and, in the context of that order, rede- 
fined his code of operation. 

Peking’s current interpreters of mass revolution, 
however, must wrench Mao’s Hunan, Kiangsi, and 
Yenan views from their relevant historical con- 
texts and homogenize them into a single “theory.” 
If the Communist cadres had followed the contra- 
dictory prescriptions set forth in his selected writ- 
ings, their revolution would surely have failed. The 
orthodox Maoist theory of peasant rebellion floats 
freely above real life, unencumbered by considera- 
tions of space and time. Bound by this theory, 
Chinese historiography can no longer probe the 
central problems related to China’s social conflict 
and historical development. 
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Reviewed by John E. Rue 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S leaders are growing old. 
Still, from within the imperial courtyards of Pe- 
king, the ancient Northern Capital, they attempt to 
channel and direct the life and thought of the 
Chinese people. Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, and 
the other aging revolutionaries, having devoted 
their whole adult lives to creating a Communist 
party and army capable of capturing power and 
remaking Chinese society, have now set out to de- 
stroy those elements in the party and state that 
may slow down or reverse the flow of revolutionary 
change. No longer do they seek merely to trans- 
form Chinese culture by uniting it with the West- 
ern Marxist vision of the good society. Using the 
thoughts of Mao Tse-tung as their guide, they are 
determined to root out the remnants of the ancient 
Chinese tradition of civility and to create so strong 
and relentless a proletarian consciousness in the 
Chinese people that the momentum of their revolu- 
tion will never cease. While the final outcome of 
their effort is not yet known, studies of their revo- 
lutionary experience and thought—such as_ the 
three works under review—can help to illuminate 
their recent course. 


STUART SCHRAM’S Mao Tse-tung is the most 
perceptive and dispassionate full-length biography 
of the “great helmsman” available. The author 
examines the whole of Mao’s political career, be- 


ginning with the stories of his childhood in 
Hsiangt’an and ending with the massive eruption 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 

According to Schram’s account, while Mao was 
still a youth in school, be became an anti-Western 
nationalist dedicated to the revival of China’s 
traditional role at the center of world civilization. 
Like the bandit heroes of his favorite novel, Shui 
Hu Chuan, he was willing to take to the mountain- 
tops to fight against an unjust social order, even 
before the salvos of the Russian October Revolu- 
tion directed the attention of Chinese intellectuals 
toward Bolshevik organization and Marxist theories. 
In his first published article on physical education 
(April 1917), he argued that disciplined physical 
strength and courage were among the chief pre- 
requisites of the military heroism that was neces- 
sary to achieve national salvation. During the May 
Ath movement of 1919, Mao expressed his confi- 
dence in the capacity of the Chinese people, once 
aroused, to cast off the shackles of foreign domina- 
tion and rid themselves of corrupt and incompetent 
rulers. His faith in the revolutionary mission of the 
Chinese people has rarely wavered since. 

Thus, when Mao took part in organizing the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1921, he was already 
an ardent nationalist and dedicated revolutionary. 
But although he had read some of the basic Marx- 
ist literature, he did not yet know how to express 
his ideas in Marxist terminology. 
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In Schram’s judgment, it was not until 1935, 
when Mao became chairman of the CCP, that he 
“was at last assimilating the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and learning to cast his policies 
in the proper ideological shapes” (p. 177). From 
that year until the proclamation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic in October 1949, Mao had to 
struggle on two fronts—against the Kuomintang 
on one side and against Moscow on the other. In 
relations with the former, he was continuously en- 
gaged in maneuvers aimed at strengthening the 
position of the CCP in preparation for the final 
split with Chiang. His relations with Moscow were 
more complex, for the Communists of both coun- 
tries had genuine feelings of solidarity. But the 
Soviets strove to achieve goals that were entirely 
unacceptable to Mao. First, they demanded that 
nothing the Chinese Communists did to promote 
revolution in China should in any way straitjacket 
Soviet diplomacy in other areas of the world. More 
broadly, they sought virtually complete control and 
guidance of the Communist movement in China so 
that their own ends would not be compromised. 
These issues contributed to the persistent tension 
between Moscow and Yenan before 1949, and they 
have been central to the dispute between the two 
parties that has erupted in the last decade. 

To make his policies more acceptable to his 
would-be mentors in Moscow, Mao had to state 
them in Marxist terms. But to achieve the broad- 
est possible appeal in China, he had to explain his 
policies in Chinese to Chinese—in a “new and vital 
Chinese style and manner, pleasing to the eyes and 
to the ears of the Chinese common people” (p. 
203). According to Schram, in the resultant “Sini- 
fication of Marxism,” Mao contributed little to 
Marxist theory but he did make communism famil- 
iar and acceptable to his countrymen. His great- 
ness does not lie in philosophic originality, but in 
the strategy and tactics that he devised for the 
anti-Japanese war and for the civil war with the 
Kuomintang that followed. 

By making a revolution in his own way, Mao also 
affirmed his independence from Moscow. In the 
aftermath of his victory, he led the CCP through 
its first “rectification movement,” removing those 
Chinese Communist leaders who had been the ideo- 
logical exponents of Stalinism and had been sub- 
servient to Soviet direction. 


WHILE MAO’S STRATEGY was successful in 
achieving military victory on the mainland, his role 
as leader and mastermind of the New China has 
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been another matter. Since 1949, Mao has been 
unable to devise a way to build a wealthy and 
powerful Chinese state, either by relying on Soviet 
aid and the Soviet model of development, or by 
creating a distinctively Chinese strategy of political 
organization and industrial growth. Both the Great 
Leap Forward and the commune experiment 
proved disastrous. Having failed to develop new 
policies that would work reasonably well, the 
Maoists have reached back into their own history, 
revived some of the techniques devised to unite 
party, army, and people in the period of revolu- 
tionary guerrilla war, and attempted to apply these 
techniques to the problems of generating rapid 
industrial growth and transforming the Chinese 
people into fully conscious proletarian revolu- 
tionaries. 

In this effort, Mao has vehemently insisted that 
the “subjective can create the objective”; that mass 
action, political zeal, and dedicated men can over- 
come bureaucratic inertia, lack of technical com- 
petence, and a smaller stock of modern weapons 
and machines than ‘their real and imagined enemies. 
The Chinese describe this attitude, with approval, 
as revolutionary romanticism. 

Mao has also been increasingly concerned with 
the problem of establishing the long-term validity 
of his thought and practice not only for China but 
for revolutionary movements throughout the world. 
Mao firmly believes that his experience and the 
policies he developed to guide and direct China’s 
revolutionary struggle can be used as a model for 
national liberation movements everywhere. He also 
believes that, given the balance of forces in the 
world today and the refusal of the Soviet Union to 
lead a violent revolutionary struggle, the goal of 
world revolution depends on the newly aroused 
revolutionary masses in the colonies and former 
colonies of Asia, Africa, and South America. If 
guerrilla forces will only master and apply the 
Chinese revolutionary model, they will prove by 
their victories that imperialism is a “paper tiger.” 

Like his Confucian forebears, Mao still sees the 
Chinese revolutionary model as something at once 
distinctively Chinese and at the same time uni- 
versal. Mao and his followers are still nationalists. 
No theory or practice can be truly universal unless 
it is also Chinese. Thus Mao’s followers can claim 
that Mao’s thought and practice are “entirely 
Marxist” and also “entirely Chinese.” The implica- 
tion of this claim, Schram notes, is that Maoists 
are “more Marxist because they are Chinese” (p. 
293.) Once upon a time China was the acme of 
high culture and the model of political stability for 


much of the world; under Mao’s leadership, China 
is now creating the pattern for the revolutionary 
transformation of the entire world. 

Should the coming of the world revolution be 
long delayed, it is of utmost importance to Mao 
that China not lose its revolutionary impetus. His 
concern in this respect is precisely what led to the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. As Mr. 
Schram suggests, the “Sinification of Marxism” 
had proved too successful. Mao’s mixture of Marx- 
ist and Chinese elements resulted in a resurgence 
of national pride, but it also contributed to a 
revival of ancient bureaucratic ways that slowed 
down progress. As a consequence, the emphasis of 
Maoist thinking switched after 1966 from the aim 
of making Marxism Chinese to the aim of making 
Chinese culture “proletarian.” The Maoist method 
of historical analysis gave way to the ritualistic 
repetition of a few of Mao’s conclusions, chanted 
endlessly by his newest corps of revolutionaries, 
the Red Guards. The little red book, Quotations 
from Chairman Mao Tse-tung, which became the 
talisman of the Red Guards, exalted the subjective 
over the objective, the capacity of the human will 
to overcome all social and natural obstacles, and 
the necessity for relentless strugggle against US 
imperialism and Soviet revisionism.’ “Relentless 
struggle” ensued, for sure, but it was an internal 
struggle that created havoc in China. Now the Red 
Guards have been curbed and the GPCR seems 
to have lost its momentum, but Mao has shown no 
signs of abandoning his revolutionary philosophy. 

Chairman Mao has already succeeded in trans- 
forming China once during his lifetime. It is per- 
haps unrealistic of him to expect that the policies 
of his middle years can once again transform the 
political consciousness of the great majority of 
the Chinese people. In Schram’s opinion, Mao 
wishes “to go down in history as the man who not 
only laid the foundations of a new order in his 
country, but set its course for all time” (p. 325). 
He will settle for nothing less; so of course he 
cannot be satisfied. Yet if Mao should die tomor- 
row, the Chinese political scene will still be domi- 
nated by men who have followed him for several 
decades. Many of the problems they must deal with 
flow from his policies. It is very unlikely that his 
achievements will be repudiated or lose their sig- 
nificance. 


1See Quotations from Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Edited and 
with an introductory essay by Stuart R. Schram. Foreword by 
A. Doak Barnett. New York, Praeger, 1968. 


MAO TSE-TUNG DID NOT make the Chinese 
revolution all by himself. Nor was he necessarily 
the first to have all the thoughts that have been 
attributed to him. But few major books or mono- 
graphs have been devoted to expounding the con- 
tributions that other leaders have made to the 
successes and failures of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Chou En-lai is one such leader, and Pro- 
fessor Kai-yu Hsu’s biography, Chou En lai: China’s 
Gray Eminence, tells a part of his story. Chou be- 
came a member of the CCP shortly after it was 
founded, was elected to the Politburo at the Fifth 
Party Congress in 1927, and has been a member of 
that body ever since. While many of the older 
party leaders lost their positions in the years of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, Chou 
managed to become and remain a member of the 
small group which directed that upheaval. 

Hsu paints two portraits: first, Chou En-lai as a 
talented administrator capable of clarifying alter- 
natives before decisions are made, implementing 
policies creatively while maintaining a sure sense 
of the limits of his discretionary power; second, 
Chou with an extraordinary flair for diplomacy. In 
disputes within the party leadership, he has always 
been able to choose the winning side in sufficient 
time to maintain his position in the Politburo. 
Foreign diplomats have usually respected Chou, if 
not what he stood for. He has charm, ability, an 
understanding of the limits of diplomatic maneu- 
ver, and a realization of modern China’s ultimate 
dependence on military force for its political power. 

Indeed, Chou En-lai has played a major role in 
the development of the Chinese Communist armies. 
A leader of the Whampoa military faction in the 
days of the first united front with the Kuomintang, 
he led a fair number of the officers who graduated 
from the Whampoa Military Academy into the 
Communist Party, took part in the Nanch’ang up- 
rising, and then directed the Military Affairs sec- 
tion of the Central Committee of the CCP in the 
crucial years from 1928 to 1935. He did not come 
over to the Maoist faction until the Ts’unyi con- 
ference that took place during the Long March. 
From that time since, he has been an advocate and 
organizer of policies everyone identifies as Maoist. 

Professor Hsu’s book covers the early years of 
Chou’s life very thoroughly. The chapters on the 
organization of the CCP in Europe and on the 
Whampoa Academy are especially good. Hsu 
asserts that Chou’s Shao-shan Report of September 
1930 showed a truly Olympian grasp of the Chinese 
revolutionary situation and that many of the things 
Chou said then survive in Mao’s works on New 
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Democracy and People’s Democratic Dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, Hsu’s book offers little on Chou’s 
activities from 1949 to the present, the years in 
which he has organized the huge apparatus of the 
Chinese People’s Republic and directed and sus- 
tained much of its diplomacy. While this period is 
beyond the scope of the study, the reader is left 
with a gap in assessing the author’s judgment that 
Chou is the only remaining man among China’s 
leaders “who can lead and understand China’s 
youth and intelligentsia.” Mr. Hsu also expresses 
the belief that when the present “Maoist hard 
line begins to be a strain on Peking and endangers 
Red China’s continued build-up, the CCP will again 
turn to Chou to effect the kind of compromise for 
which he has already become famous” (p. xvii). 
Time alone will tell whether this judgment is 
correct. 


THE CONCEPT AND STRATEGY of the united 
front plays a crucial role in the history of the CCP. 
According to Mao, “the united front, armed strug- 
gle, and party-building are three fundamental prob- 
lems of our party in the Chinese revolution.” Pro- 
fessor Van Slyke’s study, Enemies and Friends: 
The United Front in Chinese Communist History, 
focusses on both the theoretical development of 
the front concept and its utilization in practical 
politics. As particular events led Mao to general- 
ize his ideas on the united front, these generaliza- 
tions became a part of his intellectual outlook and 
influenced the ways in which he chose to handle the 
problem of sorting out enemies and friends in 
later episodes of the Chinese revolutionary struggle. 

Initially the united front was merely an organiza- 
tional tactic. The first front took shape as a col- 
laborative effort within the Kuomintang, linking 
the Communists with the emerging national bour- 
geoisie in a struggle against warlords of the “feudal 
type” and against foreign imperialists. When the 
CCP later began to push the class struggle of the 
peasantry and urban laboring forces too far, a 
split with the Kuomintang became inevitable. The 
CCP, however, was not prepared for the bloody 
purge of Communists and their sympathizers that 
accompanied and followed the KMT decision to 
expel the CCP and end its alliance with Soviet 
Russia in 1927. 

In the following years, the Comintern ordered the 
formation of a “united front from below”’—a long- 
term struggle to win the masses away from rival 
parties and unions. These tactics soon proved 
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futile, for the CCP could not protect the workers 
it led out on strike. Students could not be reached 
easily. And it proved almost impossible to organize 
soldiers against their officers in the KMT and war- 
lord armies. 

In spite of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria and 
the declaration of war against Japan by the Chi- 
nese Provisional Soviet Government, the CCP re- 
mained committed to the destruction of the KMT 
regime as a necessary prerequisite to active war 
against Japanese imperialism. Officially this atti- 
tude did not change until the 7th Comintern Con- 
gress in August 1935, which proclaimed the policy 
of international front tactics to fight fascism. The 
crucial turning point toward the formation of the 
CCP’s second united front with the KMT was the 
famed Sian incident in 1936, when Chiang Kai-shek 
was forcibly detained by the nationalist military 
leader Chang Hsueh-liang and enjoined to sus- 
pend the civil war and ally with the Communists 
to organize armed resistance against Japan. After 
Chiang Kai-shek’s release the first steps were taken 
toward the CCP-KMT coalition that was to endure 
uneasily throughout World War II. 

Meantime the Communists began to develop an 
elaborate theory of united front strategy and an 
equally elaborate apparatus, the united front de- 
partment, to carry out this strategy. From the time 
he returned from Moscow in late 1937 until early 
1940, Wang Ming, Mao’s old political rival, di- 
rected the united front department. In these years 
Mao worked out his own theory of the way in which 
the united front should operate to further the 
aim of eventual victory over the KMT. After Mao 
succeeded in removing Wang Ming from the united 
front department, Maoist theory became the domi- 
nant line. Fundamentally, Mao’s policy was to 
unite with as many persons and groups as could 
be organized under Communist leadership, and to 
convert as many as possible to the immediate and 
long-range goals of the CCP. His aim was to iso- 
late the enemy, seek all possible allies, and neutral- 
ize those diehards who were willing to fight the 
KMT but unwilling to do so under Communist 
leadership. While front tactics proved difficult to 
implement in some areas, the CCP was neverthe- 
less able to unite with most revolutionary indi- 
viduals and groups in the course of the civil war 
(1946-49), and to organize their participation in 
the rebuilding of the Chinese economy and state 
after the formation of the People’s Republic. 

Along this political course; Mao developed the 
notion that the united front was a viable way to 
handle contradictions among the people. He came 


to view it as an organizational milieu within which 
the “people” could educate and reform themselves. 
Thus, the united front developed through tactical 
and strategic phases to become an integral part of 
Maoist ideology. While in recent years the concept 
has become formal, dogmatic and metaphorical, it 
probably cannot be abandoned by the Chinese Com- 
munists because it plays an essential part in the 
Maoist vision of unity with the masses. Without it 
the image of the CCP as the leader of the Chinese 


people—indeed all the world’s peoples—would be 
destroyed. 

Professor Van Slyke has produced an excellent 
book. It covers new ground and is written in lean 
and lucid prose. His thoroughgoing analysis of the 
united front illuminates one of the three “funda- 
mental problems” cited by Mao; it is to be hoped 
that Mao’s notions on party-building and revolu- 
tionary warefare will someday be examined in equal 
depth and perspective. 


Upheaval on the Mainland 


Louis Barcata: China In The Throes of the Cultural Revolution. 


New York, Hart Publishing Co., 1968. 


Rospert TRUMBULL and the staff of Yomiuri Shimbun: This is Communist China. 


New York, David McKay Co., 1968. 


Jack Gray and Patrick CavenpisH: Chinese Communism in Crisis. 


New York, Praeger, 1968. 


Rosert Jay Lirron: Revolutionary Immortality. 


Reviewed by Stanley Karnow 


MAO TSE-TUNG’S tumultuous Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution, calculated to purify the Chi- 
nese people “to their very souls,” started slowly in 
the fall of 1965, accelerated in the summer of 1966, 
reached a peak of confusion and near-chaos during 
the following year, and, in zigzag fashion, has been 
gradually subsiding since. What prompted Mao to 
undertake this extraordinary campaign, how it de- 
veloped through its several phases, and what its ef- 
fect has been on China are questions that will pre- 
occupy scholars far into the future, just as students 
of the Chinese Communist phenomenon are only 
beginning to piece together events of a decade ago. 
The four books under review are thus preliminary. 
tentative, and somewhat speculative attempts to de- 
scribe and assess one of the most cataclysmic epi- 
sodes in modern history. 


New York, Random House, 1968. 


In Chinese Communism in Crisis, Messrs. Gray 
and Cavendish, both lecturers at the University of 
Glasgow, acknowledge at the outset that “the 
crisis of the Cultural Revolution is too recent to be 
fully studied.” Their stated objective is to delineate 
the historical background of the crisis. In sweeping 
style, they review the main phases of China’s revo- 
lutionary development over the past 80 years. 

While admittedly designed for the general reader, 
their book seems to suffer from an effort to squeeze 
too much history into too little space. Moreover, 
it fails to penetrate to the more profound causes 
of the Cultural Revolution. For example, it lacks 
a plausible examination of Mao’s personality, ex- 
perience, and charismatic impact on his country. 
Nor does it attempt to appraise the economic, po- 
litical, and social tensions that were to erupt during 
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the Cultural Revolution and reveal the extent to 
which ideology has only camouflaged age-old con- 
flicts in Chinese society—between the cities and the 
countryside, the mandarins and the peasants, of- 
ficialdom and ordinary people. 

The most valuable portion of Chinese Commu- 
nism in Crisis is its documents section, which is 
divided into two parts. The first contains five 
literary texts that were given prominence at the 
beginning of the Cultural Revolution—among them 
The Dismissal of Hai Jui: by Wu Han, and Evening 
Chats at Yenshan by Teng T’o, which Mao inter- 
preted as veiled attacks on his leadership. The sec- 
ond part consists of seven doctrinal and policy 
texts, some of them familiar documents such as Lin 
Piao’s Long Live the Victory of People’s War!, 
others less well known yet still significant. 


THE SECOND VOLUME under review, This is 
Communist China, is a compilation of reports by 
nine Japanese scholars and journalists who visited 
China in late 1966 and early 1967 as a task force 
for the Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun. The 
reports have been assembled into a narrative by 
Robert Trumbull, the veteran Far East correspond- 
ent of The New York Times. 

On the face of it, This is Communist China should 
have fulfilled its dust-jacket blurb as “a major 
event in foreign affairs reporting.” Its Japanese 
authors are men with experience in China, some of 
them having been educated in Peking and Shang- 
hai, and its editor, Mr. Trumbull, is a skilled writer. 
But like much Japanese reporting on China in re- 
cent years, the book is a disappointment. While its 
contributors, some of whom spoke Chinese, were 
permitted to travel widely on the mainland and to 
interview scores of people, most of their reports 
merely record the kind of statements available to 
the outside observer who reads Hsinhua dispatches 
or the Peking Review. Hence the book is filled with 
materials that are either dubious (e.g., the claim of 
chemical workers in Shanghai—the scene of much 
Red Guard turmoil—to have boosted fertilizer pro- 
duction by 50 percent during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion) or tediously unenlightening (e.g., the dis- 
closure from “Communist Chinese sources” that 
North Vietnam is “not isolated but has the support 
of the peoples of the world.” ) 


BY CONTRAST, the book by Austrian journalist 
Louis Barcata, China in the Throes of the Cultural 
Revolution, is so filled with fascinating personal ex- 
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periences that it raises doubts of another sort. Bar- 
cata visited Communist China for the third time 
in the spring of 1967, speaking no Chinese and 
guided for the most part by official interpreters. 
Yet he was, judging from his conversations with 
Chinese, exposed to unprecedented candor. 

Arriving in Canton, for instance, Barcata soon 
found himself engaged in talks with Red Guards 
who frankly told him how much they disliked the 
“fat” Chinese foreign minister, Ch’en Yi, for taking 
pride in his French education. In Shanghai, Bar- 
cata claims to have slipped away from his in- 
terpreter to spend a long evening in private dis- 
cussion with a Chinese doctor. And from time to 
time, he writes, he engaged in debates with other 
Chinese who somehow succeeded in communicat- 
ing with him as they never normally do with for- 
eign visitors. 

Unlikely as such anecdotes might seem, there is 
no doubt that Barcata knows his subject. His ob- 
servations are acute, his knowledge of China is sub- 
stantial, and his descriptions are economical and 
pointed. Perhaps most topical in his narrative are 
the repeated references to tensions between Red 
China and the Soviet Union, and the extent to which 
they affected the Chinese man-in-the-street long 
before the two Communist neighbors clashed on the 


Ussuri River in March 1969. 


OF ALL THE BOOKS LISTED, Robert Jay Lif- 
ton’s Revolutionary’ Immortality is certainly the 
most stimulating in its effort to analyze the GPCR 
as an attempt by the aged Mao to guarantee his 
“living on” through the perpetuation of his revo- 
lution. A psychiatry professor at Yale, Dr. Lifton 
argues that Mao, having observed the decline of 
Communist orthodoxy in the Soviet Union follow- 
ing Stalin’s death, has feared that China would 
take the same road after his own demise. Hence, 
the Cultural Revolution is depicted by Dr. Lifton 
as essentially a “demand for the renewal of Com- 
munist life,” and he places special emphasis on the 
many signs of an effort to bring about a rebirth of 
revolutionary spirit. The Red Guards, for example, 
represented the younger generation and Mao’s 
hopes for the future; when they were initially un- 
leashed by Mao in August 1966, they were infused 
with the aim of destroying old ideas, old culture, 
old customs, and old habits. The elevation of Mao 
to the status of a demigod was calculated to trans- 
form the hero into an immortal whose ideas would 
never die. 

Dr. Lifton’s approach is refreshing and salutary 


compared to the many tedious studies of China that 
have been published. One criticism might be 
ventured, however, and that is the author’s tendency 
to overlook the practical aspects of Mao’s “mad- 
ness.” However, visionary and utopian Mao may be, 
he has been fundamentally inspired by the convic- 
tion that a large, underdeveloped, and overpopu- 
lated land like China could only make progress 
through the massive endeavor of its people. Thus, 
pragmatic goals have prompted his emphasis on the 
spiritual regeneration of the Chinese masses. None- 
theless, his attempt to inspire revolutionary fervor, 
to make a virtue out of necessity, has plainly been 


an unrealistic avenue to China’s salyation—as was 
apparent, first, in the failure of the “Great Leap 
Forward” in 1958, and as is now apparent in the 
barren results of the Cultural Revolution. 

Like the six blind men in the parable who de- 
scribed the elephant in six different ways, many 
analysts are now at work trying to assess the 
current Chinese scene and offering a wide assort- 
ment of observations. These four books are part of 
the first flow of a torrent of volumes on the Cultural 
Revolution that can be expected to pour forth in 
coming years. The really authoritative studies have 
yet to appear. 


Moscow and the Malay Triangle 


Cuar.es B. McLane: Soviet Strategies in Southeast Asia: 
An Exploration of Eastern Policy under Lenin and Stalin. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1966. 
ARNOLD C. BrAcKMAN: Southeast Asia’s Second Front: 
The Power Struggle in the Malay Archipelago. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 


Reviewed by Leonard Bushkoff 


ONE OF THE MORE STRIKING political incon- 
gruities of our era is the appeal that communism, 
an ideology developed in and for the industrial, 
urbanized states of Western Europe, has generated 
in the underdeveloped regions of the globe. Both 
the theoretical and historical aspects of this phe- 
nomenon have been examined at length over the 
past two decades, but much remains to be done 
in collating and synthesizing these findings, plac- 
ing them in perspective, and evaluating their sig- 
nificance. Professor McLane’s book is a major step 
in this direction. It is clearly an outgrowth of his 
earlier work, Soviet Policy and the Chinese Com- 
munists, 1931-1946 (1958), and, like that work, is 
dispassionate, lucid and exact; we are all in his 


debt. 


His two-fold objective is ambitious: first, to 
summarize and interpret the histories of the Com- 
munist parties of Vietnam, Malaya, Burma, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Siam from their founding in the 1920’s and 1930's 
to the early 1950’s; second, to analyze the impact 
of Soviet (and occasionally Chinese Communist ) 
attitudes and strategy on these parties. From the 
viewpoint of thematic organization, however, the 
synthesis of these two purposes is not easily 
achieved, and a certain clashing of gears is audible 
as McLane switches from one subject to another. 
The appending of “Conclusions” to each chapter 
does not fully solve the problem. 

The author also had obvious difficulties in finding 
reliable data. McLane is understandably skeptical 
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of the exaggerated claims of many colonial officials 
regarding Communist subversion. But the interna- 
tional Communist press and the Soviet political 
journals on which he perforce relies are hardly 
very impressive sources, and he sometimes over- 
interprets their statements in attempting to estab- 
lish a basis for his judgments. Nevertheless, it is 
refreshing to find a scholar who attacks a broad 
issue in a large-minded way; the result deserves 
careful reading both in government and academic 
circles. 

McLane begins by seeking out the roots of 
Soviet doctrine on the colonial world. He finds 
little on the subject in Marx or even Lenin until 
the Second Comintern Congress in mid-1920, which 
enunciated policies of cautious collaboration with 
peasant and nationalist movements against the 
colonial powers. Though McLane faithfully sum- 
marizes the debates on this question, he goes too 
far in implying that the Comintern was truly in- 
terested in Asia at this time. Lenin’s theses, though 
ostensibly written to apply to the entire colonial 
world from Casablanca to Shanghai, were really 
aimed at the Middle East, which he felt was ripe 
for a nationalist and anti-colonial revolution—pri- 
marily in Turkey and Iran, and possibly in Syria, 
Iraq, and Egypt. With communism defeated in 
Berlin, Bavaria, and Hungary in 1919, and stagnat- 
ing in most of Europe during 1920, a diversion 
which would both protect Russia’s southern flank 
and threaten British and French interests was 
much to be desired; Southeast Asia, by comparison, 
rated little attention. A similar failure to grasp the 
underlying circumstances behind Comintern policy 
leads McLane into confusion when he tries to re- 
concile the well-advertised pronouncements of the 
Fifth Comintern Congress in mid-1924—favoring 
self-determination for minorities and colonial na- 
tions—with the Congress’ obvious disinterest in 
nationalism in the Far East. Certainly these theses 
closely fitted the situation in Asia. But at the time 
the Comintern was primarily concerned with the 
Balkans (where a revolutionary situation seemed 
at hand in Bulgaria, Macedonia, and Croatia), and 
it apparently lacked the energy and resources to 
sustain and support two large-scale operations 
simultaneously. 


Only in 1925, after all opportunities in Europe 
and the Middle East had been exhausted, did 
the Soviets decide to plunge into the Oriental 
maelstrom. But their China venture hardly signified 
a basic shift toward fomenting socialist revolution 
in the East; rather, it was an attempt by Stalin to 
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weaken another link (the Rapallo Treaty being the 
first) in the hostile chain surrounding Russia and, 
incidentally, to prove himself no less a revolution- 
ary than Trotsky or Zinoviev. The result was dis- 
astrous, since Chiang Kai-shek turned against the 
Communists in 1927. McLane unfortunately fails 
to recognize that this failure permanently soured 
Stalin on future alliances at the grass roots with 
nationalist movements, and thus on any serious 
interest in Southeast Asia. Nor does he note that 
Stalin, always aware of Soviet industrial and mili- 
tary weakness, was deeply concerned about the 
danger of provoking a counterstroke from the 
colonial powers, especially Great Britain, by sup- 
porting revolutionaries in their colonies. Presum- 
ably Stalin recognized that in any showdown be- 
tween these revolutionaries and their colonial mas- 
ters, the Soviet Union, lacking significant naval or 
air power, or even Pacific bases—was in no position 
to provide military aid, and that the failure of such 
ventures would simply tarnish Soviet prestige (as 
happened decades later, for example, in the Cuba 
missile crisis of 1962). Not until World War II 
had greatly weakened the colonial order would 
Stalin try to expand the Communist portion of the 
globe’s surface. Until then, the Comintern and its 
constituent parties were assigned a purely defen- 
sive role, serving as flank guards to help protect 
the Soviet fatherland. 


THOUGH McLANE is not at his best in explain- 
ing the intricacies of Comintern policy in the 1920’s, 
his survey of communism in Southeast Asia in the 
years 1928-1941 is a model of brevity and precision. 
He presents convincing evidence that Soviet in- 
terest in Southeast Asia was slight; it received 
little attention in Soviet academic and _ political 
publications, very few Soviet scholars or publicists 
were knowledgeable about the region, and even 
fewer Comintern agents—Ho Chi Minh was per- 
haps the leading one—operated in the area. The 
Comintern, though usually very jealous of its au- 
thority, had the American, French and British 
Communist Parties exercise responsibility for the 
Communists of the Philippines, Indochina, and 
Malaya, respectively. (Curiously enough, the Dutch 
Communists did not perform a like function in 
Indonesia.) Decentralization—or disinterest—went 
so far that the Malayan Communists in turn 
played a similar role vis-a-vis the few Communists 
in Burma and Siam. Even these tutors treated their 
pupils rather distantly. Only the Chinese Com- 
munists were really concerned about revolutionary 


movements in the area (especially in Malaya, Siam, 
and the Philippines, where a substantial Chinese 
population was not unsympathetic to communism), 
but they were too occupied with the problem of 
their own survival to exert much direct influence. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, this lack of inter- 
ference, communism in Southeast Asia was defi- 
nitely on the rise during the 1930's. In part this 
was due to the effect of the great depression on 
commodity prices (a subject which McLane un- 
fortunately overlooks), and to a resulting upsurge 
of peasant unrest and nationalism; in part it 
stemmed from increasing tension brought on by 
the Sino-Japanese war and the resulting fear of 
Japanese expansion. The Comintern itself joined 
the anti-fascist tide in 1935, but its advocacy of 
the Popular Front did not sit well with many 
Communists in Southeast Asia, who regarded as 
treasonous the admonition to join their colonial 
masters against the Japanese. In this period, as 
well as in the subsequent zigzag phases of Soviet 
prewar and wartime alliances, there was no sign 
in Southeast Asia of the monolithic subservience to 
Moscow exhibited by the European Communist 
parties. 

Even after the war, when communism suddenly 
blossomed into a major contender for power as the 
colonial nations retreated, Moscow showed no 
disposition to encourage revolution in Southeast 
Asia. McLane does not find any evidence of a 
Soviet-inspired “master plan” for conquest of the 
area, nor indeed much evidence that the Soviets 
were seriously concerned about developments there 
until about 1947. And even then Moscow urged 
moderation, arguing that the primary task was to 
sap the strength of the imperialist powers in order 
to bolster the Soviet position in Europe. Moscow 
made it clear that if this task was being accom- 
plished effectively by local nationalists, they might 
well receive Soviet support despite the objections 
of local Communists. As long as Stalin still hoped 
for major gains in Western Europe by peaceful 
means, a full-blooded revolutionary push in’ Asia 
would have been a major embarrassment, possibly 
leading to American naval and air intervention( at 
a time, it should be noted, when the Soviets still 
lacked atomic weapons). Hence, Moscow frowned 
at any talk of overthrowing the Sukarnos, Aung 
Sans, and other rising nationalists. This advice was 
ignored in China (where, to quote Stalin, “the 
Chinese comrades agreed [in Moscow] with the 
views of the Soviet comrades, but went back to 
China and acted quite otherwise”); for a while 
it was heeded elsewhere—but not for long. 


A series of Communist “insurrections” (McLane 
shows clearly how much the term needs qualifica- 
tion) erupted during the year 1948—first in Burma 
in March, then in Malaya in June, and next in 
Indonesia in September. The Huk uprising in the 
Philippines in January 1950 came as a postscript. 
McLane views these outbursts as ill-timed and ill- 
conceived reactions to the Cold War (which was 
then reaching full force in Europe) and to the 
Communist victory in China. None of the uprisings 
was successful in the long run, and the parties in- 
volved lost seriously in prestige, cohesiveness, and 
manpower. Revolution prospered only in Vietnam, 
where the unified and disciplined Communist lead- 
ership had succeeded far better than elsewhere in 
identifying itself with nationalism. 

These failures, plus the concern stirred in Mos- 
cow by the vigorous American response to the in- 
vasion of South Korea—affecting the US military 
and diplomatic posture both in Europe and Asia— 
prompted a new Soviet strategy for Southeast Asia 
in 1951-1952; sympathetic treatment of neutralist 
governments now became the rule, traditional 
diplomatic procedures the means, and the strength- 
ening of “third force” states the end of Soviet 
policies. 

Here Prof. McLane’s interpretations owe much 
to Marshall Shulman’s challenging study, Stalin’s 
Foreign Policy Reappraised (1963). Like Shulman, 
he implies that, despite frequent rhetorical extrava- 
gances, Stalin was pursuing essentially flexible, 
pragmatic, non-ideological policies during 1950- 
1952—the broad themes of which have been largely 
continued by his successors. 

McLane reaches other conclusions that may 
startle those who take for granted the Soviet 
Union’s eagerness, drive, and ability to advance 
the Marxist cause in other countries. Moscow not 
only paid little attention to communism in South- 
east Asia, but consistently showed little insight in 
its grasp of the political situation there. Success 
came to the Chinese Communists only after they 
disregarded Soviet wishes, which may explain why 
the Vietnamese Communists also chose to act on 
their own initiative. 

There can be no doubt that McLane’s book is a 
work of the first importance. It is not perfect: the 
narrative is sometimes distended by qualifications, 
arguments are not always followed through to their 
ultimate conclusions, and discussions of Marxist 
doctrine are sometimes rather labored. But there is 
also a firm grasp of issues—an ability to define 
problems and seek answers—that is the hallmark 
of true scholary effort. 
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THIS UNFORTUNATELY cannot be said of 
Arnold Brackman’s Southeast Asia’s Second Front. 
The author, a well-known correspondent with long 
experience in the region, describes political events 
in the Malay triangle—Indonesia, Malaya and 
Singapore, and the Philippines—from the late 
1950’s to the Indonesian coup of September 1965. 
His thesis is familiar, vigorously stated, and dis- 
tressingly simplified: that the Communists (whose 
unity and unquenchable desire for expansion he 
takes for granted) are hell-bent for domination of 
the Malay archipelago, thus hoping to outflank 
the American naval and air barrier off the Chinese 
mainland. This drive, together with the opposition 
it engenders from pro-Western or truly neutralist 
elements in the archipelago—especially in Malay- 
sia and the Philippines—constitutes Southeast 


Asia’s second front, the conflict in Vietnam being 
the first. Brackman provides the usual scholarly 
paraphernalia of footnotes and citations, but the 
book nevertheless seems hasty and rather disorga- 
nized, with key issues of strategy, tactics, motiva- 
tion, doctrine and attitudes submerged under a tide 
of facts and assumptions. Sukarno is dismissed with 
a few curt phrases about self-seeking and adven- 
turism without any real attempt to analyze his 
policy. Moreover, the virtual destruction of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia since late 1965 and 
the drastic changes in Indonesian foreign policy 
since that date have struck at the very foundations 
of Brackman’s thesis: as journalism, his book has 
been overtaken by events; as history, it lacks the 
restraint and analytical bent necessary for lucid 
exposition. 


The Cuban Revolution 


Ramon Epuarpo Ruiz: Cuba, the Making of a Revolution. 
Amherst, University of Massachusetts Press, 1968. 

Epwarb BoorstEtn: The Economic Transformation of Cuba. 
New York, Monthly Review Press, 1968. 

D. Bruce Jackson: Castro, the Kremlin, and Communism in Latin America. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. 


Reviewed by Carmelo Mesa-Lago 


THESE THREE BOOKS, of differing quality, are 
respectively the work of an historian, an economist, 
and a US foreign service officer. The first deals 
with the underlying causes of Castro’s revolution, 
the second with its economic programs, and the 
third with attempts to export it to other Latin 
American countries. 

Professor Ruiz sets himself the task of determin- 
ing why Cuba experienced a successful social revo- 
lution in 1959 despite the fact that the country 
had come to enjoy one of the highest standards of 
living in the Western Hemisphere. Using Crane 
Brinton’s analysis of the causes of revolution,’ Ruiz 
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attempts to prove that all the requisite prerevolu- 
tionary conditions existed in Cuba prior to 1959: 
Cuban society was caught up in a rising tide of 
demand for change; class conflicts and discontent 
infused the middle strata of society; the economy 
depended heavily on sugar production and hence 
suffered from acute fluctuations due to cycles and 
seasons; incumbent power elites were politically 
inept and incapable of handling economic: prob- 


*Crane Brinton, Anatomy of Revolution, Englewood Cliffs, 


N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1938. 


lems; institutions such as the municipios, the 
Church, the labor unions, the political parties, and 
the army were either weak and disorganized, lack- 
ing influence over the masses, or controlled by the 
state; the intelligentsia was a bitter, alienated and 
disenchanted minority; finally, there was no strong 
set of nationalistic values which could act as a buf- 
fer against exogenous influences. 


In Ruiz’s view, the frustration felt by national- 
ists in Cuba was closely tied to historic resentment 
over US influence and interference in Cuban affairs, 
dating back to the War of Independence in 1895-98 
and the revolution of 1933. He sees this aftitude as 
the key factor explaining the socialist (ergo anti- 
capitalist) and anti-American character of Castro’s 
revolution. 


Unfortunately, Ruiz’s sketch of prerevolutionary 
Cuba becomes blurred as he attempts to fill in the 
details. His analysis is based on incomplete, un- 
balanced, and often secondhand information, and 
his treatment of the Cuban scene sometimes verges 
on caricature. For example, the typical citizen is 
depicted as speaking a mongrel tongue, “Spang- 
lish,” and playing games inspired by American 
comic-strip heroes such as Little Orphan Annie— 
while at the same time reading anti-American prop- 
aganda and bitterly criticizing US imperialism. 
In an attempt to prove Cuba’s imitativeness, Ruiz 
asserts that both the division of the island into six 
provinces and the 1940 Political Constitution were 
patterned after the American model. Actually, the 
system of provinces was inherited from Spain, and 
Cuba is a unitary, not a federal, republic. The 1940 
Constitution, considered one of the most progres- 
sive of its time, was a mosaic of hundreds of rules 
and rights copied from magna cartas all over the 
world—including the fundamental laws of the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system, the Soviet Constitution 


of 1936, the Mexican Constitution of 1917 and the. 


Spanish Fuero del Trabajo, as well as the US Con- 
stitution. 


Ruiz’s casual handling of statistics is another 
matter for concern. He states that prerevolutionary 
data did not reveal growing equality in the distri- 
bution of income in Cuba, but he does not clearly 
specify his sources. The only pertinent figures avail- 
able, to the reviewer’s knowledge, were published 
by the ILO and refer to the percentage of national 
income paid out in wages (as opposed to the per- 
centage represented by dividends, rent, interest, 
etc.). These figures suggest that the proportion of 
income accruing to the Cuban working force rose 
steadily from 1948 to 1958, reaching a level by the 


latter year that was the fourth highest in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

According to Ruiz, the establishment of the US 
sugar quota system in 1934 “would never permit the 
Cuban sugar industry to return to pre-depression 
levels of production.” This does not accord with 
the facts. The highest output reached in Cuba dur- 
ing the sugar boom was 5.2 million tons in 1925, 
and the yearly average in the 1920’s was 4.2 mil- 
lion tons. It is true that output dramatically de- 
clined to an average of 2.9 million tons during the 
depression years of the 1930’s; but it regained pre- 
vious levels in the 1940’s, increased to an average 
of 5.4 million tons in the 1950’s, and attained a 
record total of 7 million tons in 1952.’ Errors like 
these raise doubts about other statements of fact, 
figures, and citations in the book, which are not 
documented in footnotes. (Ruiz does, however, pro- 
vide a comprehensive and useful bibliography. ) 

Among other weaknesses, the author’s discussion 
of events becomes confused because he does not 
always proceed chronologically. The book also 
lacks balance in that certain subjects are discussed 
in detail while others of equal or greater signifi- 
cance get brief treatment. For example, the author 
devotes much more attention to the inception and 
development of the Cuban socialist party than to 
the Auténtico party’s administration, conveying the 
wrong impression of their respective significance 
and achievements. Whereas the socialists were un- 
able to develop a strong party base and exerted 
their limited influence mainly through the trade 
unions, the Auténticos organized a populist party 
that won state power from 1944 to 1952 and pro- 
moted many progressive institutions. 


MR. BOORSTEIN’S BOOK is based on his experi- 
ence as an economic advisor to the Castro regime 
for three and a half years. It provides a fresh out- 
look on the difficulties faced in organizing and im- 
plementing a socialist economy. 

The three introductory chapters of the book brief- 
ly describe the prerevolutionary economy, the trans- 
formation to socialism, and the Castroites’ initial 
efforts to introduce economic controls. The core of 
the study comprises Chapters 4 through 6, in which 
Boorstein recounts his experience of working with 


2Tnternational Labor Office, Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 


Geneva: issues from 1947 to 1960. 
3 Anuario Azucarero de Cuba, Havana: issues from 1937 to 
1962. 
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the Cubans in the fields of foreign trade, planning, 
and sugar policy. In Boorstein’s opinion, the revo- 
lutionaries developed a guerrilla mentality in eco- 
nomics, due to their lack of experience and con- 
tempt for administrative tasks. They were auda- 
cious and self-confident to the point of overopti- 
mism. The immediate effects of their unorthodox 
approach were free-wheeling expenditures, a lack 
of control and coordination, and large increases in 
consumption and imports. At the same time, their 
overoptimism resulted in upward-biased projections 
of production, reflecting the planners’ unrealistic 
ambition to achieve soaring rates of industrial out- 
put and GNP growth. The strong urge of the revo- 
lutionaries to curtail sugar dependency in order to 
promote rapid industrialization and diversification 
in agricultural production led to a decline in sugar 
output, the most important source of foreign ex- 
change. The reduction of exports and the increase 
in imports induced a growing trade imbalance and 
national debt. 

In the face of these failures, the Cuban pendulum 
swung to the other extreme: excessive controls. 
Czechoslovak advisors tried to apply to Cuba’s econ- 
omy the system of central planning used in the 
industrialized socialist countries, without realizing 
that the lack of adequate statistics and trained cad- 
res would undermine that system from the outset. 
Technical offices were rapidly staffed with inexperi- 
enced personnel, and the measure of achievement 
for these brand-new bureaucrats became the quan- 
tity of data produced rather than their accuracy. 
Hence, the long-range plan (1962-65) and the an- 
nual plans of 1962 and 1963 set unrealistic targets 
that could not be achieved. Finally, the Cubans de- 
cided to try a middle-of-the-road approach, dis- 
carding overall planning and dreams of rapid in- 
dustrialization in favor of programming only the 
most important sectors of the economy, such as 
sugar. 

Boorstein was among various foreign advisors 
who supported renewed stress on sugar production 
in Cuba. This policy had its rationale in the theory 
of comparative advantages (i.e., it is cheaper to 
produce sugar cane in Cuba than sugar beet in the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, or East Germany, while the 
reverse is true with respect to machinery )—an old 
theory now embellished with the ideal of a fair, mu- 
tually advantageous division of labor within the so- 
cialist camp. Specialization was supposed to result 
in a net profit—through cost reductions—for all 
members of the bloc, not just for the most indus- 
trialized countries. Boorstein makes no mention of 
the complaints aired by developing East European 
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nations to the effect that this policy would restrict 
them to the role of raw-material suppliers and im- 
pede their balanced development. The Rumanians, 
as we know, have refused outright to cooperate in 
the system. While Castro’s options are more limited, 
he has shown signs of irritation over bloc trade ar- 
rangements—witness his complaint that “there are 
tendencies [among ‘several socialist countries’ | 
toward maintaining practices of trade with the un- 
derdeveloped world which are the same practices 

. . [employed by] the developed, bourgeois capi- 
talist world.* 

Ironically, Boorstein’s book exhibits two of the 
same shortcomings he ascribes to the Cubans: he 
relies on insufficient and inaccurate statistics, and 
as a result he displays excessive optimism in fore- 
casting the future. For example, his two tables on 
Cuban’s foreign trade provide scanty information 
restricted to the years up to 1962, although in 1966 
—well before Boorstein’s publication date—the 
Cuban journal Comercio Exterior provided the fin- 
est and most complete collection of statistics avail- 
able on the subject, specifically updating and cor- 
recting some of the figures used by Boorstein. On 
the basis of the earlier data, Boorstein estimates 
that Cuba’s external deficit amounted to $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1965, half of it resulting from debt pay- 
ments. According to Comercio Exterior, however, 
the cumulative deficit in the balance of trade alone 
was $1.2 billion in 1965, without taking debt pay- 
ments into account. Finally, Boorstein asserts that 
by 1963 (when he left Cuba), the organization of 
the economy and the foreign trade situation were 
improving, and he forecasts that by the end of the 
1960’s an increased output of sugar and other pri- 
mary products will have solved the balance-of- 
payments problem. Actually, the deficit in the trade 
balance was worse in 1963 than in any previous 
year, and by 1966 it had reached a record figure of 
$344 million. Sugar output reached six-million-ton 
levels in 1965 and 1967, but was quite low in 1966, 
1968 and 1969. Output in the latter year was 4.7 
million tons, 48 percent short of the planned tar- 
get.° 

While an author may be forgiven for errors 
in prognostication, it seems clear in this case that 
Mr. Boorstein made too little effort to augment his 
on-the-spot experience with later research. 


*“Granma Weekly Review (Havana), Aug. 25, 1968, p. 2. 


° Fidel Castro in Granma Weekly Review, June 1, 1969, p. 3; 
and Economic Intelligence Report: Cuba, May 31, 1969, pp. 
1-3, 


D. BRUCE JACKSON’S STUDY analyzes Cuba’s 
relations with the USSR and the Communist par- 
ties of Latin America in the period 1964-67, when 
the controversy over revolutionary strategy came 
to a head. 

Despite the frictions created between the USSR 
and Cuba by the missile crisis of 1962, Castro gave 
evidence of supporting the Moscow line during 
1964 and 1965. Jackson attributes this to Soviet 
pressures on Havana for more “orthodox” policies, 
together with the uncertainty created by the change 
of Soviet leadership after the overthrow of Khru- 
shchey. At a’conference of Latin American Commu- 
nist parties held in Havana in November 1964, 
Castro and the Soviet-oriented parties reached a 
compromise agreement limiting guerrilla activity to 
Venezuela and five other Latin American countries, 
while relying on the sort of non-violent struggle 
that Moscow favored in the remaining 14 countries. 
Meantime Cuba had also yielded to Soviet demands 
by abandoning her ambitious policy of industrializa- 
tion in favor of renewed emphasis on sugar pro- 
duction, and by stressing economic incentives over 
moralistic revolutionary appeals to the masses. Cas- 
tro’s deference to Moscow seemed to reach a high 
point with the departure from Cuba, in April of 
1965, of Che Guevara—the leading exponent of 
rapid industrialization, export of the revolution, 
and reliance on moral inspiration of the masses. 

There was general surprise, then, when in 1966 
Castro suddenly shifted to a new bellicose stance 
in favor of revolutionary struggle. In Jackson’s 
view, the main motive behind this switch was 
Castro’s awareness that his image as an independ- 
ent revolutionary leader was in the process of 
rapid deterioration in Latin America. Undoubtedly 
a specific factor in his decision was the Venezuelan 
Communist Party’s abandonment of armed struggle 
following guerrilla defeats in the fall of 1965. 
Castro’s new line, inaugurated at the Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference held in Havana in early 1966, 
was affirmed in a conference resolution that armed 
struggle was the only answer to underdevelopment 
and colonialism. This was a serious blow to Mos- 
cow's policy of coexistence and an embarrassment 
to the pro-Soviet Communist parties. A split be- 


tween guerrilla-oriented and Moscow-oriented Com- 
munists took place in Venezuela, and the quarrel 
soon spread all over Latin America. The Castroite 
line was given a theoretical basis by Régis Debray, 
the French professor and revolutionary, who elab- 
orated the theme that guerrilla leaders should 
take over both military and political command from 
the estabilshed party leaders. The example of Cuba 
itself, where Castro had imposed his will on the 
party apparatus with Soviet acceptance, constituted 
a good precedent. 

In an interesting final chapter, Mr. Jackson sums 
up his own explanations for the different phases of 
Castro’s policy. While he identifies important do- 
mestic and foreign factors that have affected Cuba’s 
course, he also feels that Castro’s subjective atti- 
tudes have undergone a crucial process of change. 
The Cuban premier has placed the goal of export- 
ing the revolution above domestic prosperity be- 
cause he believes that his own survival depends 
upon maintaining his charismatic appeal both in- 
side and outside of Cuba. The rewards of construct- 
ing “socialism on one island”—the task assigned 
to Cuba by the USSR—not only appeared remote 
and pallid, but offered nothing to Castro’s foreign 
constituency. In Jackson’s view, Castro’s fear that 
a US-USSR rapprochement would leave Cuba un- 
protected was another factor leading him to pro- 
mote guerrilla warfare in Latin America. 

The book concludes by predicting an indefinite 
continuation of the Soviet-Cuban controversy over 
revolutionary strategy in Latin America. While this 
forecast may prove correct, it seems to place ex- 
cessive reliance on a single variable—international 
politics. Since Mr. Jackson has assigned some im- 
portance to domestic influences on past Cuban polli- 
cy, it seems strange that his future projections ig- 
nore internal variables, such as the deterioration of 
the Cuban economy and the expanding cracks in 
political consensus. In giving priority to exporting 
revolution over consolidating socialism in his own 
country, Castro has paid a high price. The question 
remains whether domestic difficulties will force him 
to come to terms with Moscow or whether he will 
continue to pursue his foreign ambitions no matter 
what the cost on the home front. 
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Marx Transformed? 


SHLOMO AvINERI: The Social and Political Thought of Karl Marx. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1968. 
Z. A. JorDAN: The Evolution of Dialetical Materialism. 
New York, Saint Martin’s Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Stanley Rothman 


EVER SINCE THE PUBLICATION in English of 
the early writings of Marx, a serious re-evaluation 
of his thinking has been underway. The two books 
under review are part of this examination. Both 
authors agree that Marx’s early writings must be 
given greater emphasis, and both agree that the 
“mechanistic materialism” attributed to Marx by 
Lenin—and accepted as gospel by several genera- 
tions of Soviet and Western commentators—is off 
the mark. Both also argue that Engels was in part 
responsible for the later misinterpretations of 
Marx’s thought, and both try to establish what 
Marx really meant. 

Avineri’s work is a conscious attempt to create a 
totally new image of Marx—a Marx far more cau- 
tious and empirical than has generally been as- 
sumed. In the author’s view, Marx was not an eco- 
nomic determinist in the strict definition, he did not 
believe in the use of “terror,” and he did not main- 
tain that the condition of the working class would 
grow progressively worse under capitalism. In fact, 
Avineri argues, the ‘whole structure of Marx’s 
thought is quite compatible with a pragmatic, evo- 
lutionary, and eclectic approach to socialism. His 
arguments amount to the construction of a new 
Marx out of bits and pieces spliced together from 
every conceivable source, including an essay written 
shortly before Marx’s graduation from the Trier 
Gymnasium. 

Jordan’s study is narrower in focus, concentrat- 
ing on Marx’s more theoretical works. His system- 
atic analysis leads him to admit at least changes in 
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emphasis as Marx grew older. He also sees more 
contradictions and tensions in Marx’s thought than 
does Avineri and is much more aware of some of 
the ambiguities which characterize it. As a result, 
his book is more diffuse, and his conclusions are 
not nearly so clear-cut. 

While Avineri’s interpretation is better on one or 
two points, Jordan’s book is on the whole the su- 
perior of the two. One may well agree that the early 
writings are of key importance for an understand- 
ing of Marx, but this is not the same as assuming 
that there were no later changes in his outlook. 
Further, one simply cannot give equal weight to 
purely polemical esays, letters, or newspaper 
articles and The German Ideology; nor can one de- 
rive a new Marx from snippets culled from here 
and there, when other snippets can just as easily 
prove the opposite. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, however, both authors 
ultimately err on the same key point. They main- 
tain—albeit with very different arguments—that 
Marx was not a materialist, that he was in fact a 
“humanist” and a “naturalist,” and that Engels was 
responsible for what has become known as “dialecti- 
cal materialism.” Avineri attempts to prove that 
Engels was a “mechanistic materialist” in the tradi- 
tion of Hobbes, whereas Marx was the true Hegel- 
ian. 

Jordan, on the other hand, argues that Engels 
was the true Hegelian, but that just as Hegel saw a 
fundamental substratum that was “spirit,” Engels 
could not divest himself of the belief that ulti- 


mately the basic components of the universe con- 
sist of matter in motion. Contrary to Avineri, Jor- 
dan differentiates Engels’ position from traditional 
materialism insofar as he was anti-reductionist and 
believed in the possibility of “emergence.” Thus 
Jordan admits that Engels did not believe in the 
wisdom or even the possibility of replacing the 
social analysis of social forces by discussions of 
“matter in motion.” Although Engels was clearly 
convinced that new systems were constantly being 
created by new combinations of the basic compo- 
nents of the universe, he was equally convinced that 
these new systems had to be analyzed in terms ap- 
propriate to them. 

Jordan, in the reviewer’s opinion, comes closer 
to the truth than Avineri, but not too much closer. 
Both Marx and Engels were “dialectical material- 
ists.” Both regarded themselves as having stood 
Hegel right side up, and both differentiated their 
materialism from traditional materialism. Had 
Marx written directly on the subject in his later 
years, he probably would have developed it with 
considerably more sophistication and subtlety, but 
the weight of evidence strongly indicates his essen- 
tial agreement with Engels. Marx himself said in 
the preface to the second German edition of Das 
Kapital: 


My dialectical method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life 
processes of the human brain, i.e., the process of think- 
ing, is the demiurgos of the real world. . . . With me, 
on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected in the human mind and trans- 
lated into forms of thought. 


Engels may have coined the term dialectical ma- 
terialism, but it was a reasonable description of 
Marx’s own view. 

Jordan argues that Marx could not have been 
a materialist because, except for his early writings, 
he did not engage in metaphysical speculation, and 
materialism is a metaphysical doctrine. I agree. 
The point is that Marx did not agree with this def- 
inition of materialism. In The Holy Family he ex- 
plicitly argued that materialism and naturalism are 
the same thing, and that they represent, not meta- 
physics, but the correct world view.’ Further, de- 
spite Jordan’s argument to the contrary, Marx also 
stated, quite explictly, that his view of history was 
dependent upon his “materialism.” ” 

A number of additional criticisms could be lev- 


* Moscow, 1956, p. 168. 
* Ibid., pp. 175-76. 


eled against both books, especially Mr. Avineri’s. 
Marx did use the term “dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat” or its equivalent more than three times, and not 
only in “private communications,’ and so did 
Engels.* Marx did believe in the use of terror when 
appropriate.* And Marx and Engels both believed 
(most of the time) that the living standard of the 
proletariat would never rise above the level of mere 
subsistence, and that it would probably decline as 
traditional restraints were swept away.° 

Avineri’s attempt to endow Marx with pragmatic 
evolutionary tendencies works no better. Marx’s 
system is apocalyptic. Social change must involve 
violent revolution both because the ruling classes 
cannot give up their power and because the revolu- 
tionary experience is necessary if the worker is to 
be transformed into a new man.° In their last years 
both Marx and Engels retreated somewhat, but 
these were ad hoc deviations and were completely 
incompatible with the architectonic of their system 
in its mature form. 

Another of Avineri’s arguments must be sharply 
contested. It is true, as he asserts, that underlying 
Marx’s historical materialism was a_ philosophic 
anthropology. It is true, too, that neither Marx nor 
Engels regarded the interplay between the “forces” 
and “mode” of production as the only factor to be 
taken into account in explaining a particular his- 
torical event or even a given national history. It is 
quite another thing, however, for Avineri to assert 
that Marx was willing to attach major significance 
to a whole range of non-economic factors, including 
the autochthonous development of independent ur- 
ban centers in northern Europe, as sources of the 
development of capitalism. First of all, the evidence 
on which Avineri bases this assertion is very flimsy. 
Secondly, his interpretation runs counter to the 
overwhelming thrust of Marx’s thought. 

Avineri and Jordan are both trying to rescue 
Marx’s thought from the rigid interpretation placed 
upon it by some of his supposed disciples. Each 
is a serious scholar, and both contribute to our 
understanding. However, both have pushed their 
arguments too far. For example, if we accept Avi- 
neri’s interpretation, Marx is transformed into an 


* Notably, in The Class Struggles in France. See Karl Marx 


and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1951, p. 203. 
See, in the same volume, Engels’ introduction to the Civil War 
in France, p. 440, and The Housing Question, p. 556. 

*Marx and Engels, Selected Works, pp. 103-4. 

5 Tbid., pp. 43; 345-46; 400-04; 419; 424-45. Also Capital, 
Vol. 1, Chicago, Charles H. Kerr, 1924, pp. 706-7 and passim. 

® See, for example, The German Ideology, New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1947, p. 69. 
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eclectic thinker offering a diverse set of relatively 
unintegrated propositions on a variety of subjects. 
In this view, Marx’s historical analysis pointed to a 
number of factors which might be of importance in 
understanding the course of human development, 
but Marx made no real attempt to construct a theo- 
retical scheme indicating why he chose these vari- 
ables and what weight he would give them. 

The conventional wisdom, on the other hand, pre- 
sents Marx as a Promethean—the last thinker who 


attempted to construct a system which would en- 
compass man’s evolving place in the universe in one 
grand design. We may criticize his metaphysics, and 
his social analysis may suffer from his attempt to 
universalize the West European experience (some- 
thing he began to realize only late in life), but 
given the power of his mind we have learned more 
from his errors than from the little truths of lesser 
men. 
I, for one, prefer the conventional wisdom. 


Politics in Eastern kurope 


Pau. Lenpvat: Eagles in Cobwebs. 


Nationalism and Communism in the Balkans. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & Co., 1969. 
Guita Ionescu: The Politics of the European Communist States. 
New York, F. A. Praeger, 1967. 
JouHN MicuHaet Montias: Economic Development of Communist Rumania. 
Cambridge, Mass., and London, MIT Press, 1967. 


Reviewed by Viktor Meier 


“DOMESTIC AND EXTERNAL pressures, aspira- 
tions and circumstances have created a wholly new 
situation to which universally applicable concepts 
of ‘communism’ in general or studies on the basis 
of purely ideological perspectives have scarcely any 
relevance today.” With this sentence Paul Lendvai 
opens his excellent book on nationalism and com- 
munism in the Balkan countries. Lendvai does not 
ignore the important role played by ideological 
factors, but his account makes it abundantly clear 
that considerations of a purely power-political and 
traditional nature are far more decisive in shap- 
ing the international as well as the domestic poli- 
cies of the Balkan regimes. Recent developments 
demonstrate that, even under Communist rule, each 
of the countries in this region exhibits traditional 
national characteristics—both positive and negative 
—in its political life. For the most part it is history, 
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and no longer sociology and political science, which 
furnishes us with a key to an understanding of the 
developments in Southeast Europe. 

For all its painstaking scholarship, Lendvai’s 
book is lively and written with the flair of a jour- 
nalist intimately familiar with the area and the 
peoples he writes about. He was raised in Budapest 
and worked as a newspaperman in Hungary until 
the Revolution of 1956, when he fled to Vienna. 
Since that time, Mr. Lendvai has established him- 
self as a highly knowledgeable authority on Eas- 
tern Europe, which he visits regularly as a corre- 
spondent for a number of Western newspapers. Un- 
fortunately, space limitations preclude comprehen- 
sive comments on his book. Suffice it to say that 
his observations reveal a sure-handed grasp of the 
history of that complex and turbulent part of the 
world, and that his conclusions are therefore re- 


freshingly realistic and devoid of the kind of con- 
fusion that characterizes the approach of so many 
other writers in this field. For example, while many 
observers consider the central problem facing Yugo- 
slavia today to be the development of democratic 
institutions, Mr. Lendvai recognizes—rightly, in 
the reviewer’s opinion—that the future of Yugo- 
slavia depends much more on the solution of its 
age-old nationality question. Similarly, while many 
writers tend to portray the situation in Rumania in 
rather simplified terms, contrasting Bucharest’s in- 
dependent foreign policy with its alleged “neo- 
Stalinist” domestic regime, Lendvai clearly sees 
that the promotion of national independence tends 
to bring about a high degree of national unity and 
spirit on the home front as well. 


IN MANY RESPECTS, Ghita Ionescu’s study of 
The Politics of the European Communist States 
stands in contrast to Lendvai’s book. One must, of 
course, take into account that it was published two 
years earlier, and that therefore many observations 
seem outdated. In fact, this is the second time that 
Mr. Ionescu has found himself outpaced by de- 
velopments. His excellent book, Communism in 
Rumania, which appeared in 1964, ended at the very 
point when Rumania embarked upon a new foreign 
policy. His present study, which deals mainly with 
manifestations of dissent in East European coun- 
tries, is equally comprehensive, but ends just at the 
moment when these manifestations were entering 
a new and critical phase. 

The inauspicious timing of The Politics of the 
European Communist States is, of course, some- 
thing for which the author can hardly be held 
responsible. Far more serious, however, is Mr. 
Ionescu’s failure to discern certain developments 
which had emerged—however incipiently—during 
the time the book was being written. The fault, it 
would seem, lies with the author’s general ap- 
proach. Instead of using—as in his first book—the 
traditional tools of an historian, Mr. Ionescu ap- 
parently fell prey to the current vogue of “system 


construction,” in this case of a political-sociological 
nature. Among the many errors committed by those 
who follow this method is the tendency to over- 
emphasize certain formal phenomena at the expense 
of those for which no “full-proof” documentation 
can be adduced, but of which the writer should 
nevertheless be aware. To give one example, 
Ionescu dwells at length on the resignation, in 1966, 
of the Slovenian government. While this was cer- 
tainly an important event, it was not even connected 
with the major issues which dominated Slovenian 
political life at that time: specifically, Slovenia’s re- 
lationship to the Yugoslav state as a whole; the role 
of the revived “National Front” and its relationship 
to the Communist Party; the position of the Catho- 
lic Church; and, finally, the question of the so- 
called “informal group,” i.e., the five or six people 
who held all the positions of power in the republic 
and defended them against outsiders and new- 
comers. Bound by his system, the author ignored 
basic issues that are to a large extent rooted in 
traditional Slovenian politics and concentrated in- 
stead on the purely formal phenomenon of a Com- 
munist government’s resignation. 


JOHN MICHAEL MONTIAS, long known as an 
excellent analyst of Communist economics, com- 
pleted his study of the Economic Development of 
Communist Rumania in 1967. The volume is the re- 
sult of extensive research, some of it conducted in 
Rumania itself, and must be regarded as a standard 
work on the subject. The problems examined by 
Montias are still’ operative today, especially those 
of a largely political character, and it is to his 
credit that he is as concerned with these as he is 
with economic factors per se. The basic problem, 
the author holds, is whether the new Rumania will 
be able to build an economy that is up-to-date and 
capable of meeting international competition. Con- 
sidering the political pressure that is being exerted 
on Rumania by the USSR, a strong economy is un- 
doubtedly of crucial importance to the continued 
success of Bucharest’s policy of independence. 
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Reviews in Brief 


Children of the Party 


Anita Gatutussi: J Figli del Partito. 
Florence, Vallecchi Publishers, 1966. 


A GAP IN THE historiography of the 
world Communist movement has been 
filled by the publication in Italy of this 
autobiographical account by Anita Gal- 
liussi. Anita was the daughter of Com- 
munist militant Santin Galliussi, an 
Udine mechanic imprisoned by the 
Fascists in 1931 after his capture on 
a conspiratorial mission for the illegal 
Italian Communist Party. 

Equipped by the party with false 
names and forged Swiss passports, Ani- 
ta, then aged six, and her mother Mira 
crossed the border into France. For a 
few happy months they were reunited 
in Paris with Santin, who had managed 
to escape; but soon he was sent to Italy 
on another mission and was recaptured. 
Mother and daughter then joined the 
hundreds of other Comintern wives, 
widows, and children who in the early 
1930’s found refuge, work and educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

As Ignazio Silone notes in his intro- 
duction, the Comintern organization 
MOPR (Relief for Revolutionaries), 
which initially saw to the care and 
education of the children, served a po- 
litical as well as a humanitarian pur- 
pose. The presence of the children in 
the USSR freed Moscow’s trusted 
agents from worry—but it also afforded 
an extra guarantee of their loyalty. 
Moreover, Moscow used its schools for 
foreign youth to train a new genera- 
tion of cadres in absolute obedience to 
Stalin and the Fatherland of the Revo- 
lution. According to various sources, 
the number of boys and girls of many 
nationalities “raised” by the Soviet 
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Communist Party eventually reached a 
total of around 10,000. Among later 
arrivals were thousands of Spanish 
children orphaned in the civil war and 
—after World War II—the sons and 
daughters of Greek Communist parti- 
sans who fought under Markos. 

Despite this large number of poten- 
tial witnesses, Anita Galliussi has pro- 
duced the only firsthand account 
known to the reviewer describing the 
experiences of the foreign “children of 
the party” in the Soviet Union. It is 
a profoundly human document, of in- 
terest alike to historians, educators and 
psychologists. Soon after her arrival in 
Moscow, Anita was separated from her 
mother and sent to a special primary 
school for the children of foreign Com- 
munists. Her mother (who first worked 
in a ball-bearing factory and was later 
assigned as a typist to Radio Moscow) 
could only visit Anita at the school two 
or three times a year. Called the Elena 
Stassova Institute (after the President 
of MOPR, a veteran Polish Commu- 
nist), the school became home to more 
than 100 youngsters ranging from kin- 
dergarten-age to 14 years. Anita’s 
schoolmates included the children of 
Togliatti, Luigi Longo, Anna Pauker, 
Tito, the Spanish revolutionary Dolores 
Ibarruri, the German Communist mar- 
tyr Stenzer, Brazilian party leader Car- 
los Prestes, and the London Daily 
W orker’s William Rust. There were also 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Indians, 
and Pakistani, as well as Nilly—a little 
Negro boy from America, not further 
identified by the author. 

The atmosphere of her primary 
school years is conveyed in this extract 
from Anita’s journal: 


The echo of events that shook the 
world outside reached us only in a 
muted way, but it occupied us never- 


theless. We heard of the Reichstag 
fire, Hitler’s rise to power in Germany 
. . . the difficulties of collectivization 
and industrialization. . . . Many 
things, though, remained obscure. 
One Sunday, returning from the cir- 
cus, I saw in many windows [the sign] 
“Chistka” 1... .I1 did not understand 
why the citizens of Ivanovo wanted 
- - - to have a cleanup, and I put the 
question to our young teacher Liuboy 
Petrovna. ... 

“The slogan means that we have to 
clean up, not the premises, but the 
ranks of our party organizations. ... 
The chistka is now in progress in all 
the party cells, and every member 
must engage in complete and frank 
self-criticism . he must confess 
everything about himself . . ., his ori- 
gins, his errors of the past, the wrong 
attitudes assumed by his closest rela- 
TIVESsce see 

On that occasion I perceived how 
important and honorable it was to 
come from a family of workers or 
poor peasants and how dangerous to 
have been born in families belonging 
to other social classes. 


. 
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World War II was well underway by 
the time Anita completed her second- 
ary studies—with honors. She was then 
summoned by none other than Ercoli, 
alias Palmiro Togliatti, head of the 
Italian Section of the Comintern, and 
informed of her selection to attend a 
training course for young Communists 
destined for partisan and postwar re- 
sponsibilities in their native countries. 
The assignment took Anita to an out- 
of-the-way location in the Bashkir Re- 
public, where the course was conducted 
under elaborate security measures (in- 
cluding cover names for the school and 


*“Chistka” has two meanings: “cleanup” 


and “purge.” 


all the students). During this time she 
underwent intensive political instruction 
and guerrilla warfare training. 

After a year Anita was called back 
to Moscow to become Togliatti’s secre- 
tary. This was three months after the 
dissolution of the Comintern, an an- 
nouncement which the young conspira- 
tors found almost as hard to under- 
stand as the news four years earlier of 
the Soviet-German non-aggression’ pact. 
By the time she joined Togliatti’s staff, 
the various national sections of the 
Comintern had been removed from their 
spacious headquarters and relocated, 
separately and secretly, in old buildings 
throughout Moscow. According to Ani- 
ta, almost no one knew that they had 
even survived. 


After Togliatti returned to the liber- 
ated portion of Italy, Anita was sent to 
a radio-teletype school on the outskirts 
of Moscow, where she learned to send 
and receive Morse code and to build 
and repair her own transmitter. 


The war was over by the time Anita 
and her mother finally got the call to 
go back to Italy. They had been in 
Russia more than 13 of Anita’s 20 
years. When they reached their home 
in Udine, they learned that Santin had 
been dead for two years. Released from 
prison as a dying man early in 1943, 
probably because the authorities did 
not want another Communist martyr on 
their hands, he had died a few days 
after being paroled to his brother’s 
home. 


In Rome, Anita learned that her con- 
spiratoral career was to enter a new 
phase. The last pages of her account 
describe a summons from Togliatti, 
who had meanwhile become Minister 
of Justice. In a meeting at party head- 
quarters, he delivered her instructions: 


The task with which the party en- 
trusts you calls for the greatest secre- 
cy, seriousness and isolation. You must 
not be seen with the comrades of the 
party but live apart completely. At 
the proper time I will introduce you 
to a comrade who will be in charge of 
your work. We must be ready for 
everything. ... 


Anita chose to end her account at 
this point, probably since the rest of 
her story has become public knowl- 
edge. From press accounts of her de- 
fection in the early 1950’s, we know 
that Togliatti assigned her an impor- 
tant role in the “underground” party 
organization which was training cadres 
in the techniques of seizing power by 


force. The mendacity of the party and 
of its viceroys in Moscow led to Anita’s 
progressive disillusionment, as she car- 
ried out her furtive duties in a free 
environment. Ordered to pursue and 
spy upon Giulio Seniga, the dissident 
assistant of party leader Secchia, she 
ended by renouncing her past and mar- 
rying the apostate comrade she was 
supposed to bring to party justice. To- 
day she helps Seniga run the Milan 
publishing house ‘“Azione Comune,” 
established to support democratic so- 
cialism and to oppose the Italian Com- 
munist Party. 


Left unsaid but implicit in the au- 
thor’s admirably controlled and _ un- 
polemical pages is a profound sense of 
anguish at the betrayal of young people 
like herself and idealistic militants like 
her father. Anita had just turned seven 
when she last saw her father in Paris: 
“What counted most was the marvel- 
ous, unbelievable feeling to be sitting 
once again between mama and papa, 
squeezed tightly into the taxi on the 
way from the station.”” What else mat- 
tered? Why did he have to disappear, 
on whose orders, for what elusive ends, 
worn down and sacrificed by long years 
in prison? “I dedicate this book to my 
father,” Anita writes in her foreword, 
“and to all the militants, unkown and 
forgotten by the bureaucracies of state 
and party, who have given their lives to 
the cause of freedom and brotherhood 
among peoples.” 


George C. Wynne 


A Voice from the Ukraine 


Ivan Dzyusa: /nternationalism or Rus- 
sification? London, Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1968. 


THE AUTHOR of this book, Ivan 
Dzyuba, is a gifted young literary crit- 
ic and writer who has been in the fore- 
front of intellectural ferment in his na- 
tive Ukraine. He has incurred the wrath 
of the authorities by calling for free- 
dom of expression in literature and 
by challenging the principles of “so- 
cialist realism.” The authorities vilify 
him in the press and at official meet- 
ings, threaten him with expulsion from 


the Ukrainian Writers’ Union, and 
once barred him from publishing any- 
thing for over three years (1965-68). 


Dzyuba’s previous writings were pri- 
marily exercises in literary criticism, 
but in IJnternationalism or Russifica- 
tion? he tackles the whole gamut of 
questions relating to Moscow’s nation- 
alities policy in the Ukraine and, by 
projection, in other non-Russian repub- 
lics. Dzyuba originally submitted this 
treatise as a protest to Ukrainian party 
and government leaders in the wake of 
the mass arrests that took place in the 
Ukraine in the summer and fall of 1965. 
When the petition proved to be utterly 
unavailing, a copy of it found its way 
to the West, where it has since been 
published in both Ukrainian and Eng- 
lish. 


Dzyuba’s main thesis is that Lenin’s 
formulation and later application (in 
the early 1920’s) of Soviet nationalities 
policy was, on the whole, correct and 
realistic, and that Stalin and his succes- 
sors—including the present regime— 
deliberately abandoned it. He supports 
this contention with numerous quota- 
tions from Lenin’s works and from steno- 
graphic reports and resolutions of party 
congresses, comparing them point by 
point with actual Soviet practice, which 
he bluntly describes as nothing more 
than an “extensive process of Russifica- 
tion” (p. 47). He asserts that Ukrain- 
ian unrest is much more widespread 
than appearances would indicate, and 
that this is the result of Moscow’s policy 
of encouraging “Russian great-power 
chauvinism” while at the same time sup- 
pressing any manifestation of “local na- 
tionalism,” no matter how innocent it 
may be. 


Unless a serious policy reorientation 
is undertaken, Dzyuba warns, the Soviet 
Union is condemned to remain a police 
state: “in the fiftieth, the seventy-fifth, 
and the hundredth year of Soviet rule 
you will still be sacking people because 
of literary evenings; you will still be 
smuggling tape-recorders into places 
where friends meet. ..; you will still be 
arresting people for reading books...” 
(p. 212). He urges the Soviet leaders to 
permit “open and honest discussion of 
all unsolved questions, all accumulated 
mistakes, all painful problems” (p. 27), 
emphasizing that mere declarations 
about “proletarian internationalism” 
are not enough. In short, the Soviet 
leaders must realize that the constituent 
nations of the USSR are permanent 
realities—that they have a positive role 
to play, and that instead of pursuing a 
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policy of national obliteration, the goy- 
ernment should strive to comprehend 
and encourage “the unique value of 
each national life and of its inexhausti- 
ble possibilities” (p. 48). 

Not all the blame is laid at the door 
of Moscow; the Ukrainian power elite 
also gets its share of it. Mr. Dzyuba 
castigates the Ukrainian leadership ‘in 
Kiev for being “unconcerned” about the 
situation and for failing “to fulfill its 
duties towards the Ukrainian people in 
whose name it acts, whose money it 
spends and to whom it is accountable” 
(p. 201). 

Mr. Dzyuba’s book is well-written, 
original in approach, and intellectually 
provocative. The author uses a large 
body of data to demonstrate the nature 
and mechanics of Moscow’s assimilatory 
and discriminatory policies in education, 
publishing, professional training, admin- 
istration, population resettlement, etc.; 
much information is revealed here for 
the first time in the West. At the same 
time, the book is lively, lucid and sprin- 
kled with humor and biting satire. A 
literary critic, Dzyuba also demonstrates 
his skill as a keen and persuasive politi- 
cal analyst. Yet, his book is more than a 
scholarly treatise; it is also a coura- 
geous and articulate statement of the 
author’s personal beliefs and convic- 
tions. It is a scathing indictment of the 
Soviet power elite in both Moscow and 
Kiev, but it is also a cogent and real- 
istic proposal of an alternative policy 


Stephen D. Olynyk 


The Economics of Politics 


MicHaEL GAMARNIKOW: Economic Re- 
forms in Eastern Europe, Detroit, 
Wayne State University Press, 1968. 


IN RETROSPECT it might appear sur- 
prising that Stalinist methods of eco- 
nomic planning survived the dictator 
by more than a decade. Yet, despite the 
shackles of an entirely irrational sys- 
tem of economic management, the East 
European economics patterned on the 
Soviet model achieved a rapid rate of 
industrialization during the 1950’s and 
into the early 1960’s. The diversifica- 
tion of industrial production proceeded 
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apace, and “coal and steel” commu- 
nism was gradually superseded by an 
industrial structure that placed increas- 
ing stress on consumer goods and ex- 
port industries. Eventually, however, 
the Stalinist system’s built-in compul- 
sions toward reckless investment and 
disregard of cost made themselves felt 
—first and conspicuously in the ad- 
vanced industrial economies of Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. In both 
countries industrial expansion came to 


a halt, or a near halt, in 1962-63. 


Mr. Gamarnikow sums up the disas- 
trous consequences of Stalinist extrav- 
agance that made the reshaping of the 
economic mechanism imperative. As he 
points out, the need for a basic change 
in the principles of economic manage- 
ment was recognized in the USSR as 
well as in East Europe. It was in 1962 
that Liberman first aired his thesis ad- 
vocating the adoption of the profit mo- 
tive as the regulator of enterprise activ- 
ities. In the author’s view, the guarded 
support that Khrushchev gave to Liber- 
man’s ideas at the Central Committee 
Plenum late in 1962 was an important 
boost to reform sentiment in the de- 
pendent countries. 


In a chapter entitled “The Revision- 
ist Tide Overruns Eastern Europe,” the 
author describes the various ways in 
which individual countries approached 
the problem of overhauling their ob- 
solete planning machinery. Notwith- 
standing the reluctance of the majority 
of the bloc countries to relax central 
controls (with the notable exception of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, insofar 
as the later stages of their reforms were 
concerned), the reform programs were 
adopted one by one. East Germany 
made the start; a blueprint published 
in 1963 was implemented the next year. 
The Kosygin reform in the USSR and 
measures in Poland (correctly labeled 
by the author as fragmentary reforms) 
followed in 1965. More sweeping re- 
form concepts developed in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, requiring lengthier 
preparation, were initiated respectively 
in 1965 and 1968. 


While the author provides a thorough 
review of the course of these reforms, 
some aspects of his interpretation in- 
vite criticism. Apparently he regards 
all the reform concepts as the product 
of economic revisionism; whether . they 
are limited in scope or more ambitious 
attempts to activate a market mecha- 
nism, they represent for him “the sec- 
ond phase of destalinization” (p. 15). 
The author states himself that his thesis 


does not apply to the neo-Stalinist 
Ulbricht. Yet, is it correct to qualify 
the Gomulka of the 1960’s—or for that 
matter Kosygin—as a protagonist of de- 
stalinization? 


Further, the author fails to draw 
sufficient distinction between reforms 
in the Soviet-type economies on the 
one hand and in Yugoslavia on the 
other. In Yugoslavia decentralization 
has implied democratization—through 
the dismantling of the powers of the 
central authorities and the devolution 
of decision-making to the workers’ 
councils. In the Soviet orbit, decen- 
tralization has simply meant the shift 
of decision-making from the planning 
bureaucracy to the managers; it is a 
reform of the methods of economic ad- 
ministration. The principle of one-man 
management remains, and, as _ before, 
the manager is responsible to the cen- 
tral authorities. The enhancement of 
his powers in relation to the party ap- 
paratus might in the course of time 
affect party policy, but from the point 
of view of society at large, it only in- 
curs a shift within the ruling elite. 


In asking “Who Pays for the Econo- 
mic Reforms?,” the author raises a re- 
levant question. He argues that the 
price reforms which accompanied the 
economic programs have increased costs 
of raw materials and equipment. By im- 
plication, wages are left as the only 
essential cost element which can yield 
economies. This suggests that the au- 
thorities are looking to the redeploy- 
ment of manpower as the main means 
to rationalize production. Shutting down 
high-cost plants and streamlining in- 
dustrial production as a whole will re- 
quire the dismissal of superfluous 
labor. The possible consequences of 
such a drive are foreshadowed by the 
findings of Western efficiency experts 
with respect to an important Polish 
mechanical works employing more 
than 20,000 workers. According to the 
experts’ report, the factory could 
achieve its present output with 55 per- 
cent of its labor force if it used up-to- 
date methods of production. The pros- 
pect of mass unemployment—at least 
as a temporary phenomenon—following 
in the wake of the reforms presents the 
governments of the Soviet bloc with a 
specific political problem. They will 
hardly be inclined to soften the impact 
by imitating Yugoslavia’s policy of en- 
couraging the migration of workers to 
job markets in the capitalist countries. 


Mr. Gamarnikow offers a realistic 
appraisal of the obstructions that stand 


in the way of achieving a market mech- 
anism within the Soviet-type economy. 
Scarcities of raw materials and basic 
consumer goods, in combination with 
the continued overstraining of resourc- 
es, preclude the introduction of free 
prices. It is manifest that wage con- 
trols will not be abandoned. And, as 
the author sums it up, “the profit mo- 
tive cannot be fully meaningful within 
the framework of a system of arbitrar- 
ily set prices and wages” (p. 77). Thus 
it is somewhat surprising to have him 
state elsewhere (p. 65): “Neverthe- 
less, the overall trend of Soviet eco- 
nomic pragmatism leads unmistakably 
away from central planning based on 
directives from above, and toward a 
market economy where the chief incen- 
tive will be profit.” On the basis of 
his own analysis, it is hard to accept 
this contradictory conclusion. 

The question of whether resource al- 
location through prices and the market 


is compatible with central planning has 


been contested ever since the famous 
discussion between Oskar Lange and 
Mieses, the exponent of orthodox liber- 
alism. It must be remembered, more- 
over, that the feasibility of a market 
economy in the Soviet orbit rests by no 


means on purely economic considera- 


tions. The struggle between nee-Stalin- 
ists and supporters of the new eco- 
nomic model in Czechoslovakia made 
this clear enough even before the Soviet 
invasion. Russian armor provided an 
extra—and _incontestable—“counterar- 
gument” to many features of the re- 
form. While the invasion was directed 
primarily against political liberaliza- 


tion, it seems fair to surmise that Mos- 
cow's overt hostility to changes in the 
political sphere also involved fear of 
the potential political consequences of 
the economic innovations conceived in 
the Czechoslovak model. At any rate, 
that model has now been watered down 
to suit Kremlin tastes. 


George Kemeny 


China’s Revolution 


STEPHEN PAN AND RAYMOND J. DE JAE- 
GHER: Peking’s Red Guard: The Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. New 
York, Twin Circle Publishing Co. Inc., 
1968. 


THROWN TOGETHER in apparent 
haste at the end of 1967 (‘‘There is no 
sign that the Peking authorities will 
abandon the Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution”), this work relies for major doc- 
umentation upon up-to-the-minute, 
often highly speculative Western press 
reports about contemporary events in 
China. It may be true that “cases of 
meningitis and encephalitis . . . often 
connected with mass movements” have 
become more widespread recently, or 
that “Lo Jui-ch’ing . . . is presumably 
dead.” It is considerably less likely that 


opposition forces were at any time gath- 
ering in the hills “giving the Mao-Lin 
faction the same kind of medicine as 
Mao administered to the Nationalists 
from 1945 to 1949,” or that “one faction 
[in Kwangtung] supports T’ao Chu.” 
And the authors are patently wrong in 
asserting that “Peking has frequently 
denied that the Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution is a power struggle among 
the leaders of the party”, or that “The 
Red Guards are using the . . . three 
essays of Mao (lao san p’ien) as a guide 
to the Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” 

General readers for whom the book 
was written will be somewhat confused 
by inconsistent spellings (e.g., Tsao 
Ti-chu, Tsao Ti-chiu, Tao Ti-chiu), mis- 
led by some translations (“Mao Tse- 
tungism” for the regime’s official doc- 
trine—this Red Guard variant was act- 
ually criticized as a deviation), and 
bored by the authors’ unremitting at- 
tempts to demonstrate that “China is 
now in a state of great confusion and 
disorder.” Unfortunately, those who 
stick it out to the bitter end can look 
forward only to numerous non-sequitur 
conclusions. “Unless Mao Tse-tung has 
actually lost his mind, he and his fol- 
lowers would not commit national 
suicide by fighting with the United 
States.” But after all, who knows? 
“One cannot just use common sense to 
predict the decisions and actions of the 
Communists because the Communists, 
especially the Maoists, have their own 
sense of logic .. .” 


Gordon Bennett 
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NOTES & VIEWS 


Correspondence 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Readers are wel- 
come to comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Problems of 
Communism, US Information Agency, 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton, DC, 20547. 


The Comintern and 
the *“‘Brezhnev Doctrine” 


To THE EpiTors: In his recent article 
“The Comintern and the Genealogy of 
the ‘Brezhnev Doctrine’”* (May-June 
1969), Dr. William Korey raises a vi- 
tal question for all of us who have 
spent our lives studying the history of 
the international Communist movement 
—namely, how much do the Russian 
Communist leaders learn from their 
own past experience? The implication 
of Korey’s article is that they learn a 
great deal and that the “Brezhnev Doc- 
trine” is based on their experience at 
the head of the Communist Interna- 
tional. I would argue, on the contrary, 
that Soviet leaders have learned little, 
or perhaps even nothing, from Comin- 
tern history and that one must look 
elsewhere for the antecedents of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine. 

Dr. Korey rests his argument upon 
analogy. There are certainly superficial 
similarities between the phrases used in 
1919 and those used in 1968. But any 
genuine connection between the two 
periods would have to rest on more sub- 


*N.B. Due to a proofreading error, 
“senealogy” was misspelled in the title of 
Dr. Korey’s article as originally published 
—KEds. 
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stantial evidence. There are good rea- 
sons for doubting that a more solid 
case for his thesis could be constructed. 
First, there are few outward signs 
that the Russians study the history of 
the Communist International. The in- 
stitution and its leaders have long since 
been consigned to the “dustbin of his- 
tory.” According to Djilas and Dedijer, 
Stalin had nothing but contempt for 
the Comintern’s efforts." Most of the 
early participants in the Third Inter- 
national were sent to an early grave 
by Stalin’s purges, and the organiza- 
tion itself was finally liquidated by 
Stalin’s fiat in 1943. When in the early 
1960’s the Higher Party School of the 
Russian Communist Party undertook 
a three-volume study of the history of 
the international working-class move- 
ment, the editors devoted a scant 40 
pages to the history of the Comintern.’ 
Given the conspiracy of silence about 
the Comintern and the remoteness of 
the present Soviet leaders from its oper- 
ations, it is unlikely that they would 
even be familiar with events in 1919. 
Secondly, even if some such histori- 
cal consciousness existed, the situations 
in 1919 and 1968, some 50 years apart, 
are not, in my opinion, sufficiently sim- 
ilar to warrant analogies. In 1968 the 
relationship between the Russian Com- 
munist Party and other Communist 
parties was fundamentally different 
from that in 1919. By 1968 there were 
impressively large and independent 
Communist parties throughout the 


*Milovan Djilas, Conversations With 
Stalin, New York, 1962, pp. 80-81; V. Dedi- 
jer, Tito Speaks, London, 1953, pp. 284, 301. 

* Istoriia mezhdunarodnovo rabochevo i 
natsionalno-osvoboditelnovo dvizheniia, Vol. 
II, Moscow, 1962. 


world. Seven states had joined the Com- 
munist commonwealth with the help 
of the Red Army, and five without. The 
Soviet leaders could no longer pose as 
sole authorities on matters of revolu- 
tionary strategy and Marxist theory, 
but had to compete with China for 
that role, and the survival of interna- 
tional communism was no longer de- 
pendent on the survival of the Soviet 
state. The brief and unsuccessful effort 
to resurrect that pale replica of the 
Comintern, the Cominform, and the 
ill-fated Moscow Declaration of 1957 
showed how much the situation had 
changed. 

Finally, the interest of the Russians 
could hardly be served by reopening 
the history of the Comintern, for it is 
a veritable Pandora’s box. In Eastern 
Europe—as contrasted with the Soviet 
Union—the memory of the Communist 
International is very vivid, and the his- 
torical record does not support the 
need for the kind of international sol- 
idarity it represented. On the contrary, 
the East European Communist parties 
can and do use the Comintern experi- 
ence—for example, by quoting the 1943 
statement on its dissolution—as proof 
of the need for independence and thus 
as a weapon against the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine. ° 

There is one possible argument in 
support of Dr. Korey’s thesis that he 
does not explore—namely, that Com- 
munists use history in an unhistorical 
way. It is entirely possible that Soviet 


3 See, for example, reference to the 1943 
statement in the Hungarian Communist 
Party’s comments on the 50th anniversary 
of the Comintern, translated and repub- 
lished in East Europe, (New York), April 
1969, p. 37. 


‘leaders would cite irrelevant liturgical 
texts from past Comintern resolutions 
to give an historical veneer to policies 
that are not otherwise defensible. For 
years they have been using Lenin’s 
works in this way. Whatever this rhe- 
torical strategy, however, it seems ap- 
parent that the Brezhnev Doctrine is 
inspired by the more recent impact of 
developments in Yugoslavia in 1948 
and Hungary in 1956—cases which, 
unlike the Comintern experience, were 
| specifically cited as historical prece- 
dents for the alarm felt by the Rus- 
| sian leaders over Czech innovations. * 


GeorcE D. Jackson, Jr. 
Chairman, Dept. of History 
Hoffstra University 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Mr. Korey Reputes: It is curious that 
in the year 1969 Prof. Jackson would 
argue that the Comintern has “long 
since been consigned to the ‘dustbin 
of history’” and that “the interest of 
the Russians could hardly be served by 
reopening the history of the Comin- 
tern... .” The fact is that 1969 has 


able outpouring of articles and speech- 
es about the Communist International. 
In February, the theoretical party or- 
gan, Kommunist, carried a 6000-word 
article on the Comintern containing a 
number of hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments; in March, Voprosy istorii KPSS 
carried a 4500-word article with addi- 
tional new documents; and still more 
documents appeared in the April issue 
of Kommunist. Meantime Izvestia on 
March 2 published a lengthy piece on 
the 50th anniversary of the formation 
of the Comintern, and Pravda followed 
two days later with an even longer arti- 
cle. A few weeks earlier Pravda had 
reviewed at considerable length a new 
book on the pre-history of the Comin- 
tern. 

In addition to all this attention in 
the press, there was a gala-like confer- 
ence on the 50th anniversary of the 
Comintern, held in Moscow on March 


“See, for example, the Soviet reply to the 
Czech “Two Thousand Words,” written by 
I. Alexandrov and published in Pravda, 
July 11, 1968. It has been translated and 
republished in Studies in Comparative Com- 
munism, (Los Angeles), July-October 1968, 
p. 245. 


been marked in the USSR by a remark-. 


25. Luminaries from both the Soviet 
Union and various foreign Communist 
parties assembled in the House of Un- 
ions to hear major addresses by top 
party ideologists Mikhail Suslov and 
Boris Ponomarey. Their themes, as in- 
deed the themes of the various articles 
on the Comintern, were geared to 
demonstrate that “proletarian interna- 
tionalism,” a code phrase for the Brezh- 
nev’ Doctrine, had its ideological and 
organizational roots in the early history 
of the Third International. 


Revolution or Revolutions? 


To THE EpiTors: Parris H. Chang’s 
article in the March-April 1969 issue 
(“Mao’s Great Purge: A Political Bal- 
ance Sheet”) strikes me as a most ac- 
curate assessment of China’s recent 
political upheaval. However, while his 
article points to many facets of the 
Cultural Revolution, it fails to root 
out any historically accurate raison 
d étre for it. 

As a starting point, let me quote 
from The China Quarterly: 


The motive behind the GPCR has 
been explained by the Chinese many 
times, and there is no reason not to 
accept their explanation at face value. 
Put simply, it is rooted in the obsessive 
fear of the aging leaders that unless a 
constant effort is made to keep the 
flame of revolution burning, the coun- 
try is in danger of succumbing to the 
manifold temptations of ‘“Revision- 
ism.”’ The main safeguard against this 
is to instill in the Chinese citizen the 
proper ideological outlook; for then 
he will never change his proletarian 
colors. 


Consequently, there was a purge of 
men who “labor with their heads” (in- 
tellectuals) ; men who simply did not 
agree with Mao. Friction was no doubt 
brought to a head by the failure of 
the Great Leap Forward, which, apart 
from annoying the intellectuals, bred 
apathy, disillusionment, and dissatis- 
faction among large segments of Chi- 
nese society. In short, Mao’s “socialist 
education” campaign of 1962 reflected 
the existence of a climate of public 
opinion which was opposed to himself 
and his aims. In fact, the object of 
the campaign was “educating men anew 
and reorganizing our revolutionary 
tasks,” and herein lies my suspicion 


that what was originally a “rectifica- 
tion” campaign (i.e., an attempt to 
keep the revolutionary flame burning) 
became involved with issues of power. 


Mao had suffered obvious and severe 
defeats in domestic and foreign policy, 
and it was politically imperative that a 
rationale be advanced to explain these 
past failures and thus silence criticism. 
According to this rationale, failures and 
criticisms of party policies were largely 
the handiwork of “foreign and domes- 
tic class enemies,” against whom it was 
necessary to launch a nationwide class 
struggle. From my viewpoint, this was 
shrewdness personified—it supplied the 
GPCR with an “excuse” and was a 
solution to Mao’s personal sense of 
political insecurity as well. And this is 
to say something characteristic of Chi- 
nese communism: it stresses the infalli- 
bility of Mao’s ideology. It can never 
be wrong, only its implementation may 
go astray. From Mao’s point of view, 
then, a purge and a Cultural Revolu- 
tion are one and the same; they are 
the necessary stimulus for the main- 
tenance and extension of revolution. 
In fact, it may be more accurate to 
view this process as a_ calculated 
strategy for effective control and as a 
typical phenomenon of post-1949 Chi- 
nese Communist history. That is, from 
time to time China tenses under inter- 
nal disturbances, then relaxes. This 
method has been a most effective psy- 
chological technique for the consolida- 
tion and extension of power. 


Overall, the history of Chinese com- 
munism is one of cycles, each cycle 
being a more radical movement in some 
specific area of social, political, and 
economic life. This leads one to specu- 
late that China continually gropes after 
those more rigorous, austere, and super- 
collectivized ideals of communism, and 
that this groping in the dark, as it 
were, produces both a fervor and a 
sense of frustration. 


Finally, and this is the point which 
Chang has failed to appreciate, one 
wonders whether this flag-waving and 
little-red-book-shaking are characteris- 
tic of all Communist China. Could it 
be that this fanatical hero-worship of 
Mao and this fervent adherence to his 
thought are but surface demonstrations, 
forming a protective shell within which 
the Chinese are able to live as they 
have for centuries? 


M. J. Bowen 
Secondary Teachers College 
Melbourne, Australia 
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Mr. CuHane Repties: Mr. Bowen criti- 
cizes my article in the March-April is- 
sue for having failed to “root out any 
historically accurate raison d’étre” for 
the GPCR. However, that was not the 
purpose of my article. As Mr. Bowen 
can see, the article was meant to deal 
with the course of the GPCR since 1966 
and the impact it had on the political 
structure of Communist China. Messrs. 
Harry Gelman, Richard Baum, Philip 
Bridgham and Charles Neuhauser have 
analysed various aspects of the genesis 
of the GPCR in this journal and else- 
where (see their articles, respectively, 
in Problems of Communism, No. 6, 
November-December, 1966, and No. 3, 
March-April, 1967, and in The China 
Quarterly, Nos. 29 and 32, 1967). Their 
efforts need not be duplicated. 

I also strongly disagree with Mr. 
Bowen’s assertion that the “fanatical 
hero-worship of Mao” and “fervent ad- 
herence to his thought” are - merely 
‘“‘surface demonstrations.” Rather, 
Mao’s personality cult performs im- 
portant functions: it has been used to 
legitimize the regime’s authority and 
to set new “rules of the game” in 
Chinese politics, and as such it has 
had an enormous impact on China’s 
political life. To miss this point is to 
miss one of the fundamentals of Chi- 
nese politics today. 


Protest from Victor Louis 


To THE EpiTors: Your issue for Sep- 
tember-October 1968, contains on p. 115 
a short biography which I found in- 
accurate and obviously culled from 
various biased sources. 

It seems to have been written with 
the intention of presenting me in the 
most unsympathetic light. For example, 
the time I served in prison camp, over 
nine years, is presented as punishment 
for the criminal charge of black mar- 
keteering when in reality I was arrest- 
ed on political grounds and sentenced 
to 25 years; I was released, along with 
many serving similar sentences, in 1956. 
Similarly, the translation of “My Fair 
Lady”, which was praised here [in the 
Soviet Union] by many as an attempt 
to bring a really good American show 
to the Russian public, is presented as 
a crime because it was made without 
the authors’ permission. The Soviet 
Union does not subscribe to the World 
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Copyright Convention, so I cannot be 
held responsible. By contrast, when I 
translated the stage version of “The 
Dairy of Anne Frank,” the American 
authors were warmly enthusiastic about 
my work. 


My name can be found on the con- 
tributors’ list of a number of Ameri- 
can publications—Holiday, Parade and 
World War II (put out by American 
Heritage Publications). Two of my 
books, Sport in the USSR and Motor- 
ist’s Guide to the Soviet Union (Lib. 
of Congress Cat. No. S 64-7503 and 
65-16215 respectively) were published 
in England and articles of mine have 
appeared in newspapers literally all 
over the globe; why, then, shouldn’t I 
call myself a professional journalist? 
On the other hand, I have never claimed 
that I am a trained linguist, nor would 
I dream of doing so. I was graduated 
from the Law Faculty of Moscow Uni- 
versity. 


There are other inaccuracies, too, but 
the part of your biographical sketch 
which really made me indignant was 
your groundless and illogical statement 
that I took the manuscript of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward to Western 
publishers. Nobody but Grani ever ac- 
cused me of any such thing, and the 
letter by Solzhenitsyn on the subject 
which you print in the very same issue 
of your journal (p. 50) shows that he 
regarded Grani’s statement as a prov- 
ocation. You even misinterpreted the 
very letter you reprinted—saying that 
Solzhenitsyn demanded clarification of 
my possible relationship with the KGB. 
In fact the letter reads, “What does 
the Committee of State Security have 
to do with this?” 


Indignant or not, I would not have 
written to you but for the fact that 
your publication is regarded as a re- 
liable authority. When you quote and 
compile published facts which are not 
true, others will use your material and 
almost certainly distort the facts still 
further. 


I am reminded of the children’s 
game of Chinese Whispers, when a 
message is passed along the line and 
ends up often quite differently from the 
way it started. I feel I am entitled to 
stop this round before there is any 
more distortion, particularly with re- 
gard to the Solzhenitsyn story about 
which many people besides myself feel 
strongly. 


Victor Louis 
Moscow, USSR 


IN REPLY: Since Mr. Louis’ letter is 
the result of a recent encounter we 
had in Moscow, I thought it best to 
reply to it in person. 


I first met Victor Louis on August 
4, 1969, and then again a few days — 
later. I found him pleasant and affable, 
but I was rather taken aback when he 
told me at the very outset that he had 
been about to enter a $25,000 libel suit 
against Problems of Communism for 
having defamed him in a Biographical 
Note published in the September-Octo- 
ber 1968 issue. 


I asked Mr. Louis to tell me pre-— 
cisely which passages in the Note he 
found so objectionable. In reply, he — 
cited two assertions: first, that he had © 
been “arrested on charges of black- 
marketeering,” whereas he had actually © 
been imprisoned on political grounds; 
and second, that in 1968 he was “pur- 
veying an unauthorized manuscript [of 
Solzhenitsyn’s Cancer Ward] to West- 
ern publishers,” which he said was 
untrue. I told him that if this was the 
case, we would be glad to publish a 
letter from him to that effect, as well 
as an editorial statement acknowledg- 
ing our error, thus obviating the need 
for any protracted legal proceedings 
between himself and the US Govern- 
ment. As our readers can see, Mr. 
Louis accepted my proposal. On _be- 
half of Problems of Communism, there- 
fore, I should now like to withdraw 
and apologize for the two allegations 
referred to above. As for Mr. Louis’ 
further allegation that we presented 
his translation of My Fair Lady as a 
“crime,” I wish to point out that the 
Note merely said that it was done 
“without the authors’ permission.” If 
Mr. Louis is unhappy about the con- 
notation of this phrase, I might add 
that the authors of My Fair Lady had 
even more cause for unhappiness. But 
he is certainly correct in claiming that 
he was within his legal rights in trans- 
lating and staging the play without the 
authors’ consent. 


So much for the specific charges. 
Now let me turn to some of the other 
matters mentioned by Mr. Louis as 
well as to the matters he has not 
touched upon at all. To begin with, I 
am struck—as have been many others 
before me—by Mr. Louis’ pained in- 
credulity at the thought that anyone 
would question his claim to being just 
an ordinary “professional journalist.” 
There are many professional Soviet 
journalists in Moscow, but none of 
them was eager to see me efter I had 
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been denounced in Pravda (August 6, 


1969) as a “key intelligence agent” 
(on the fanciful ground that I had 
gathered intelligence information while 
lunching with Czechoslovak writers in 
Prague in the summer of 1968). Mr. 
Louis, however, seemed to have no 
qualms about getting together with me, 
even insisting that I visit him at his 
dacha in an environ of Moscow which 
foreigners are forbidden to enter. And 
surely no professional Soviet journalist 
would think of offering—as Mr. Louis 
did in his personal conversations with 
me—to write for a magazine repeatedly 
described by the Soviet press (most 
recently in the August 16 issue of 
Izvestia) as “one of the key instru- 
ments for subversive activity against the 
Soviet Union and other socialist states.” 

To my knowledge, Mr. Louis is the 
only Soviet citizen (and assuredly the 
only Soviet journalist) who owns three 
cars, all of foreign manufacture; whose 
two published books are sold for hard 
currency in the USSR; whose wife is 
nominal sales representative for West- 
ern commercial enterprises (the US 
firm Planet Associates, Ltd., and Hako- 
Werke, a West German firm dealing in 
snow-removal and cleaning equip- 
ment); who maintains bank accounts 
in hard currencies in the United States 
and in Western Europe; and who— 
again unlike any other Soviet journal- 
ist—is a frequent visitor to major 
capitals throughout the world, includ- 
ing, most recently, Taipei (Taiwan). 
Why, then, be so discomfited by the 
fact that many of us wonder who or 
what enables him to lead such a 
charmed and lucrative life? 

Mr. Louis claims that he is a “pro- 
fessional journalist.” Was it in this 
capacity, one wonders, that he was 
allowed by Soviet authorities to inter- 
view Alliluyeva’s children shortly after 
her defection to the West in the sum- 
mer of 1967 and (in her own words) to 
“photograph every room in my apart- 
ment .. ., remove family photographs 
locked in my desk,” ! somehow obtain 


*Svetlana Alliluyeva, Only One Year, 
New York, Harper & Row, 1969, p. 336. 


a copy of her manuscript—and then 
offer the manuscript and the pictures, 
along with his own commentary, to 
numerous West European publishers? 
And what professional journalist, once 
embarked upon such an_ enterprise, 
would claim that his material was fur- 
nished to him by “Alliluyeva’s family,” 
even though—as Mrs. Alliluyeva notes 
—her “children had never known of 
the manuscript’s existence and there 
was no copy of it in my home’? Is it 
also in keeping with the ethics of a 
prefessional journalist to refer—again 
in Alliluyeva’s words—to “conversa- 
tions with my former husbands, al- 
though from the text it was clearly 
evident that he hadn’t even met them,” 
and to be so oblivious to reality as to 
cite “an interview with my aunt, Anna 
Redens, who had been dead for a long 
time?” ? In his letter, Mr. Louis passes 
over in silence not only the entire 
Alliluyeva affair but also his curious 
relationship to the defected writer, 
Valeri Tarsis. Would it be too much 
to suggest that, under these circum- 
stances, his “indignation” does not 
seem altogether credible? 

Finally, as a graduate of the Law 
Faculty of Moscow University, Mr. 
Louis should understand why it is puz- 
zling to see him freely engaging in 
activities which, when engaged in by 
others, have brought severe penalties 
down upon their heads. Within the past 
few years, dozens of writers have been 
sentenced under Article 70 (“anti- 
Soviet agitation and propaganda”) and 
Article 190-1 (“defamation of the So- 
viet state”) of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR for writing and disseminat- 
ing works considered no less inimical 
to the Soviet regime than the writings 
of Svetlana Alliluyeva and Valeri Tar- 
sis. Yet for some reason, Mr. Louis is 
not only permitted to disseminate 
these works, but even—in the course of 
his peripatetic activities—to profit from 
them as well. According to Article 153, 
“activity as a commercial middleman 
carried on by private persons as a form 
of business for the purpose of enrich- 


* Ibid. p. 339. 


ment” is punished by “deprivation of 
freedom for a term not exceeding three 
years with confiscation of property.” 
Yet Mr. Louis’ private business ven- 
tures continue to flourish without in- 
curring the wrath of the authorities. 

In fact, if one were to apply rigorous 
legalistic criteria to Mr. Louis’ activi- 
ties, one would probably come up with 
a few more violations—e.g., of Article 
136, which prescribes one year’s im- 
prisonment for “violation of inviola- 
bility of a citizen’s dwelling space” 
(the case of Mrs. Alliluyeva’s apart- 
ment) ; or of Article 208: “Acquisition 
or transfer of property known to have 
been criminally acquired” (Mrs. Al- 
liluyeva’s manuscript), punished by six 
months in jail. His most recent article 
in the London Evening News (Septem- 
ber 16), which virtually accused the 
USSR of contemplating a preemptive 
nuclear war against Communist China 
(see box on p. 40), would also seem 
to be a violation of Soviet law—in this 
case again of Article 191-1: for couldn’t 
so sensational a charge be easily re- 
garded as a “falsehood derogatory to 
the Soviet state and social system”? 

It is not my intention, of course, to 
portray Mr. Louis as a “criminal.” 
Most of his entrepreneurial activities, 
in fact, would strike a person living in 
a non-Communist country as_ perfectly 
sound and normal. Nor do I in the 
least question his right to aspire to the 
trappings of comfort and affluence. As 
for using newsmen as instruments in 
an international “war of nerves” (as 
in the case of the article on Moscow 
vs. Peking), this is a practice that is 
hardly restricted to Communist coun- 
tries. Furthermore, I repeat, I find Mr. 
Louis personally quite charming, and 
rather regret not having been able to 
visit him at his dacha. My only point is 
that Mr. Louis cannot expect to have 
his cake and relish it, too. As long as 
he engages in activities that are patent- 
ly denied to his fellow citizens, and so 
long as he refrains from explaining his 
seemingly privileged status in Soviet 
society, his claim to being “only a pro- 
fessional journalist” will continue to be 
a puzzle to all concerned. 


ABRAHAM BRUMBERG 
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